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CHAPTER  l!<iia5ii:^ 

GEORGE  VILLIERS,  DUKE  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 


THE   FAVOURITE    OP  TWO   KINGS    AND    RIVAL    OP   SOMERSET    AND 

RICHELIEU BIRTH    AND    PARENTAGE    OP    GEORGE    VILLIERS 

HIS      HONOURABLE      DESCENT DEFECTIVE     EDUCATION 

RARE  PERSONAL  ENDOWMENTS  AND  SHOWY  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS  PALLS     IN     LOVE     WITH     THE     DAUGHTER     OP     SIR 

ROBERT  ASTON^  qUOfldam  BARBER  TO  JAMES  I. DIS- 
SUADED PROM  EARLY  MATRIMONY,  AND  RESOLVING  '' TO 
WOO  FORTUNE  IN  THE    COURT,"  LOVE    YIELDS    TO   AMBITION 

VILLIERS     FIRST    ATTRACTS     THE     KING^S      NOTICE     AT     A 

HORSE-RACE OWES    HIS    INTRODUCTION    AT    COURT    TO    SIR 

THOMAS  LAKE. 

RECENT  research  has  thrown  fresh  and,  for  the  most 
part,  favourable  light  upon  the  character  of  George 
Villiers,*  Duke  of  Buckingham — that  magnificent  favourite 
of  our  first  two  Stuart  kings,  who,  as  the  daring  lover  of  a 
young  Queen  of  France,  became  doubly  the  rival  and  foe  of 
the  astute  and  implacable  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

Very  interesting  is  it  to  trace  the  comparatively  humble 
origin  and  low  estate  of  one  who  rose  to  be  at  once  ''  minion, 
minister,  and  master^'  of  his  sovereign,  dictator  of  his  parlia- 
ment, and  for  a  brief  period  arbiter  of  war  or  peace  to  the 
nations.     But  the  unexampled  exaltation  of  this   extraor- 

*  Chiefly  among  iD<3dited  State  Papers  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
VOL.   11.  1 
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dinary  man,  his  exorbitant  power,  the  extent  of  his  concern 
in  the  highest  matters  of  State,  his  brief  and  meteoric  career, 
with  the  tragic  termination  of  it,  present  materials  for  a 
portraiture  which  alike  demands  the  broadest  canvas  and  the 
boldest  pencil. 

When  the  youthful  George  Villiers  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  our  favourite-loving  James  the  Pii:st,  the  guilty  Earl 
of  Somerset  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  ill-acquired  power 
and  fortunes ;  but  ere  any  sign  of  a  fall,  as  swift  as  it  was 
terrible,  became  manifest,  the  enemies  of  that  ill-fated  noble- 
man were  busily  seeking  to  set  up  a  rival  candidate  for  the 
envied  oflBce  of  royal  favourite.  As  not  a  few  of  the  scions 
of  some  of  the  noblest  families  in  England  were  eagerly 
thrust  forward  by  parents  and  patrons  to  compete  for  the 
reversion  of  this  coveted  post, — then  common  in  all  the  courts 
of  Europe — and  which,  being  the  synonym  of  power,  wealth, 
and  title,  was  naturally  productive  of  endless  intrigue,  jea- 
lousies, and  heart-burning, — it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that, 
after  the  fashion  of  courtiers  in  all  ages,  whose  wont  it  is 
ever  to  seek  to  cast  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  him 
"  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour,^'  reports  were  soon 
•spread  touching  the  mean  extraction  of  King  James's  new 
cup-bearer.  These  scandals  derived  their  only  leaven  of 
truth  from  the  one  grain  of  fact  underlying  a  heap  of  false- 
hood piled  up  by  the  envious — the  menial  position  occupied 
by  Villiers'  mother,  previous  to  her  marriage,  in  his  father's 
household.  One  spiteful  contemporary.  Sir  Symonds 
d'Ewes,  in  a  very  forced  comparison  which  he  draws  between 
the  favourite  and  the  Duke  de  Guise,  says  :  "  He  was  likest 
to  Henry  Loraine  in  the  most  of  the  later  passages  of  his 
life  and  death,  that  possible  could  be;  onelie  in  this  they 
differed,  that  Guise  was  a  prince  bom,  but  Buckingham  was 
but  a  younger  son  of  an  ordinarie  familie  of  gentrie,  of  which 
the  coat  armoure  was  so  meane  as  either  in  this  age  or  of 
late  years,  without  any  ground,  right,  or  authoritie,  that  I 
could  see,  they  deferred  their  own  coate  armoure,  and  bare 
the  arms  of  Weyland,  a  Sufiblke  family,  being  argent  on  a 
<5ros8   gules,  five  escalops,   &c."     Sir  Henry  Wotton   also 
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complains  that  certain  pamphleteers^  '^  besides  other  pityfule 
malignities^  would  scant  allow  him  to  be  a  gentleman/^ 

In  spite^  however,  of  all  this  detraction,  whether  from 
those  who  were  opposed  to  his  political  career  or  envied  his 
brilliant  fortunes,  we  learn  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton  that  his 
&mily,  originally  of  the  county  of  Nottingham,  had  been 
seated  for  four  centuries  before  his  birth  among  the  best 
gentry, — ^"  rather,  indeed,^*  he  adds,  "  without  obscurity  than 
any  great  lustre,'^ — at  Brokesby,  in  Leicestershire.*  Our 
annals,  moreover,  make  honourable  mention  of  the  services 
of  Sir  Alexander  de  Villiers,  and  Sir  Nicholas  his  son — ^the 
sire  fighting  under  the  banner  of  Edward  I.  in  the  Holy 
Land  and  elsewhere,  and  who  added  to  his  patronymic  the 
territorial  appellation  of  *' Brokesby ,^^  from  a  manor  so 
called;  whilst  the  gallant  deeds  of  his  son  in  Palestine 
augmented  their  blazon  with  the  Cross  of  St.  George  and 
five  escalop  shells — ^armorial  bearings  distinctive  of  a  valiant 
crusader — and  which  sufficiently  refute  the  sneering  allega- 
tion of  the  blundering  D^Ewes  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
favourite  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  their  ''  coat  armour  *' 
from  the  Suffolk  family  of  Weyland. 

To  come  down,  however,  at  once  to  that  favourite^s  own 
times.  From  the  modest-sized,  plainly-built  manor-house  of 
Brokesby,t  during  one  of  Elizabeth's  progresses,  his  father, 
its  then  owner,  was  summoned  to  the  royal  presence,  and,  as 
high-sheriff  for  Leicestershire,  knighted  by  the  queen.  Such 
distinction  was  conferred  before  the  birth  of  that  son  who 
was   destined  to  raise  the  name  of  Yilliers  into  historical 

*  The  founder  of  the  fHmily  was  a  Norman  noble,  Philip  de  Villers,  of 
Lisle  Adam,  Grand-Master  of  Rhodes,  and  who  distingaished  himself  in  the 
defence  of  that  island  against  the  Saracens.  Certain  manors  in  Leicestershire 
were  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  a  Norman  knight  named  De 
TiUers;  bat  another  branch  of  the  same  family  remained  in  France,  and 
aoqnired  &me  as  courtiers,  warriors,  and  legislators.  Argiver  de  Villers  was 
server  to  Philip  I.,  and  Pierre  de  Villers  held  the  office  of  Grand-Master  in 
the  household  of  Charles  VI.  The  first  place  of  migration  from  Normandy, 
Wotton  tells  us,  of  this  family  was  Kinalton,  in  Nottinghamshire. — "  Reliquisa 
Wottonianse,"  and  Sanderson's  "  Lives  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her 
Son." 

•f  It  stands  near  the  river  Wreke,  and  is  nine  miles  from  Leicester  and  six 
from  Melton  Mowbray. 
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importance ;  he  being  the  offspring  of  Sir  George's  second 
marriage.  The  first  Lady  Villiers  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Sanders^  of  Harrington,  in  Northamptonshire,  by 
which  marriage,  besides  daughters,  there  were  two  sons — 
William,  who  succeeded  to  the  Brokesby  estate,  and  was 
made  a  baronet;  and  Edward,  who  became  President  of 
Munster,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Jersey.  Ou 
the  death  of  that  lady,  and  when  already  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  Sir  George  indiscreetly  contracted  a  second 
marriage.  Although  the  second  Lady  Villiers  had  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  first  fulfilled,  it  is  said,  the  homely  occupa- 
tion of  a  kitchen-maid  in  the  knight's  household,  she  seems 
to  have  sprung  from  an  ancient  family.  Lodge  asserts  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Anthony  Beaumont,  a  decayed  scion 
of  the  still  flourishing  house  of  Beaumont  of  Cole  Orton,  in 
Leicestershire,  by  others  of  Glenfield  in  the  same  county; 
while  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,*  on  the  contrary,  speaking  of 
the  favourite,  observes  that  ''  his  father  was  of  an  ancient 
family,  his  mother  of  a  mean,  and  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 
with  whom  the  old  man  (Sir  George  Villiers)  fell  in  love.'' 
Inferior  as  might  have  been  the  position  of  Mary  Beaumont 
in  the  manor-house  of  Brokesby — in  the  first  instance  pro- 
bably that  of  humble  companion  to  its  lady — she  neverthe- 
less won  the  affections  of  Sir  George  through  the  attractions 
of  a  very  handsome  person.  '*  For,"  says  a  gossiping  con- 
temporary, "  her  ragged  habit  could  not  shade  the  beautiful 
and  excellent  frame  of  her  person,  which  Sir  George  taking 
notice  of,  prevailed  with  his  wife  to  remove  her  out  of  the 
kitchen  into  her  chamber,  which,  with  much  importunity  on 
Sir  George's  part  and  unwillingness  of  my  lady,  at  last  was 
done." 

This  bit  of  gossip  is  very  suggestive,  and  therefore  we 
learn  with  little  surprise  that  Sir  George  had  not  been  long 
a  widower  before  he  began  "  to  look  very  sweet  upon  my 
lady's  woman,"  and  that  having. presented  her  with  twenty 
pounds  to  buy  as  good  a  dress  as  that  sum  would  procure, 
when  he  saw  the  waiting-maid's  youthful  charms  set  off  in 

•  "  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  King  James  I./'  vol  L  p.  144^  edited 
by  Sir  Walter  Soott. 
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attire  of  the  newest  and  most  becoming  fashion,  the  amorous 
knight  made  her  forthwith  an  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart. 

George  Villiers,  the  second  son  of  this  marriage,  was  bom 
at  Brokesby  on  the  20th  of  August,  1592.  Of  the  eldest  son, 
John,  it  is  remarked  hj  a  writer  inimical  to  the  family,  that 
John  Villiers  *^  exceeded  them  all  in  wit  and  honesty,  and  by 
his  influence  kept  his  brother  George  in  some  bounds  of 
modesty,  whilst  he  lived  with  him,  by  speaking  plain  English 
to  him/^*  A  younger  brother,  Christopher,  and  one  sister 
comprised  the  offspring  of  Sir  George's  second  union. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  George  in  1605-6,  his  young  and 
handsome  widow  was  left  very  poorly  provided  for:  the 
manor-house  of  Godby  Marward  being  assigned  her  as  a 
dowry  residence,  with  a. small  jointure  of  two  hundred  a  year ; 
but  the  landed  property  having  been  settled  on  the  children 
by  the  first  marriage,  all  that  remained  by  way  of  income 
for  the  three  sons  of  the  second  was  that  derived  from 
certain  tithes  of  hay  and  herbage  of  which  the  deceased 
knight  had  been  long  lay  impropriator.  The  daughter  was 
lefb  portionless. 

With  little  hope,  therefore,  even  of  a  decent  patrimony, 
George  Villiers  had  been  sent,  at  ten  years  old,  to  a  school 
at  Billesden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  parents,  where,  to 
use  the  quaint  phrase  of  Wotton,  "  he  was  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  music  and  other  slight  literature,  till  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  age,  when  his  father  died/'  His  doting  mother 
withdrew  him  from  school  thus  early,  and  he  soon  became 
her  domestic  favourite.  The  rest  of  such  rudimentary  in- 
struction, so  far  as  book-learning  went,  that  he  ever  received 
was  imparted  at  home,  subordinated  to  dancing,  fencing,  and 
all  the  showy  qualifications  of  a  courtier ;  in  which  position, 
doubtless,  from  his  fine  figure,  countenance,  and  graceful 
carriage,  it  seems  to  have  been  "  rather  the  wish  than  the 
expectation  of  his  parents  that  he  might  be  some  time 
placed.^'t 

That  he  never  attained  anything  like  scholarship  is  quite 
certain;  if,  however,  ''the  Muses  favoured  him  not,  the 
Graces  were  his  friends,'^  and  Lord  Clarendon  remarks, 
•  Nkfaok*  "  Progreases  of  James  I.,"  vol  !▼.  p.  688.  f  Lodge. 
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somewhat  leniently  and  apologetically,  of  Villiers  on  that 
head,  "  concerning  the  traits  and  endowments  of  his  mind,  if 
the  consideration  of  learning  extend  itself  no  further  than 
drudgery  in  books,  the  duke's  employ  forbids  us  to  suspect 
him  of  being  any  great  scholar ;  but  if  a  nimble  and  fluent 
expression  and  delivery  of  his  mind  (and  his  discourse  was  of 
all  subjects)  in  a  natural  and  proper  dialect  be  considered^ 
he  was  well  lettered/'* 

Though  not  what  is  now  called  "educated,"  Lady  Villiers  was 
naturally  clever^  shrewd,  and  discerning,  and  no  less  alive  to 
her  son's  mental  defects  than  conscious  of  his  singular  beauty 
of  person.  In  the  conduct  of  his  education,  therefore,  she 
acted  as  a  needy  and  worldly-minded  woman  might  be  expected 
to  act  under  the  circumstances.  Finding  her  handsome  boy 
entirely  averse  to  "  pormg  over  books''  or  study  of  any  kind, 
and  of  a  joyous,  volatile,  and  irreflective  temperament,  she 
allowed  the  acquirement  of  sound  learning  to  give  place  to 
those  accomplishments  which  Lord  Clarendon  calls  "  the  con- 
servative qualities  and  ornaments  of  youth."  In  these  George 
Villiers  showed  himself  facile  princeps — distancing  his 
brothers  and  companions  so  far  as  to  render  competition 
hopeless^  and  making  such  rapid  progress  towards  proficiency 
in  them  as  evinced  unmistakeably  the  natural  bias  of  his  dis- 
position. So  constituted^  then,  it  was  possible  that  he  might 
grow  up  illiterate^  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  not  wanting 
in  him  the  stuff  out  of  which  to  make  a  courtier  and  fine 
gentleman.  And  as^  at  the  present  day,  the  university  curri- 
culum gone  through^  our  young  bachelors,  with  a  view  to  give 
the  last  polish  to  mind  and  manners^  are  sent  abroad  to  make 
the  grand  tour  of  Europe,  so  that  amusing  letter- writer  Howell 
tells  us^  in  his  time^  the  sons  of  the  best  English  and  Scottish 
houses  were  sent  to  Paris  to  acquire  French  and  the  practice 
of  polite  and  martial  exercises.  The  intelligent  mother  of  a 
page-like  stripling,  therefore^  earnestly  desired  to  give  him 
those  prized  advantages.  Lady  Villiers,  however,  had  already 
found  herself  greatly  hampered  to  bring  up  her  children  on 
the  slender  income  she  possessed,  and  foreseeing  that  as  they 

*  ''Disparity  between  Robert  Deyereux,  Earl  of  Eaeez,  and  the  Dnke  of 
Bnckingbam/'  by  Lord  Clarendon. 
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approached  maturity  the  struggle  would  be  greater,  resolved 
for  their  sakes  to  abandon  her  widowed  isolation  and  better 
her  position  by  contracting  a  second  marriage.  Still  in  the 
bloom  of  her  early  womanhood,  the  buxom  widow  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  an  eligible  oflTer.  Another  knight  was  at  her 
feet — Sir  Thomas  Marquin,  whose  hand  she  accepted.  Their 
union,  however,  was  fated  to  be  a  brief  one,  and  on  the 
decease  of  Sir  Thomas  the  twice-widowed  lady  contracted 
matrimony  for  a  third  time — with  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  Sir 
Thomas  Compton,  brother  of  Lord  Compton,  first  Earl  of 
Northampton.*  This  proved  the  best  match  of  the  tritee  in 
a  worldly  point  of  view,  as  it  materially  aided  Lady  Villiers 
in  the  advancement  of  her  children  in  life.  It  enabled  the 
doting  mother  to  send  her  darling  son  t(f  Paris — there,  in 
*^  that  huge  magazine  of  men,''  to  pass  through  the  appren- 
ticeship in  manners  and  accomplishments  then  thought  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  make  a  young  man  of  family  a  citizen 
of  the  world  as  well  as  a  refined  courtier. 

At  eighteen,  therefore,  George  Villiers  found  himself  in 
the  French  capital,  the  possessor  of  an  exceedingly  handsome 
exterior,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  high  spirits,  but  with 
neither  purse  nor  valise  too  well  stocked.  The  period  of  his 
arrival  was  one  of  wide-spread  gloom,  consequent  upon  the 
recent  assassination  of  the  great  Henry  by  the  hand  of 
Bavaillac.  Sorrow  and  despondency  sat  upon  the  brows  of 
the  usually  gay  and  light-hearted  Parisians ;  for,  apart  from 
lively  grief  at  the  untimely  loss  of  their  popular  king,  a 
renewal  of  those  direful  religious  civil  wars  was  anticipated 
under  the  untoward  regency  of  the  favourite-ruled  queen- 
mother,  Marie  de'  Medici.  Probably  the  young  Englishman, 
on  first  taking  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  was  a  gainer  by  the 
absence  of  the  ordinary  gaiety  of  that  city,  the  universal 
mourning  and  depression  conducing  to  his  closer  application 
to  those  polite  accomplishments  and  exercises  to  attain  pro- 
ficiency in  which  was  the  main  object  of  his  sojourn.     He 

*  That  noblemao,  by  his  xnarriage  with  a  wealthy  City  heiress,  the  daughter 
of  John  Spencer^  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  known  as  "  rich  Spencer/'  became  the 
founder  of  the  present  noble  house  of  Spencer-Compton,  of  which  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton  is  the  head. 
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learned  also  to  speak  and  write  French^  but  that  was  the 
only  foreign  language  he  acquired  during  a  three  years' 
residence  abroad.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  disinclined  to 
serious  study  of  any  kind,  for  he  returned  to  England,  we  are 
told,  "  exact  to  perfection  in  every  accomplishment  which 
could  be  bestowed  by  an  education  from  which  all  that  we  are 
used  to  call  leamiug  seems  to  have  been  utterly  excluded." 

Though  Villiers  on  attaining  his  majority  could  boast  of  no 
scholarship,  he  was  undeniably  excellent  at  sword-fence,  a  first- 
rate  horseman  both  in  the  tilt-yard  and  the  hunting-field,  a 
more  graceful  dancer  than  Hatton,  and  a  better-dressed  man 
than  Raleigh,  though  for  lack  of  wardrobe  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  symmetrical  figure  and  exquisite  taste 
in  costumic  bravAy  to  the  best  advantage.  His  pecuniary 
resources,  indeed,  at  this  time  were  so  limited  that  it  was 
with  difi&culty  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  his  position  as  a 
gentleman.  Yet,  in  spite  of  Fortune's  malice  on  that  score, 
he  possessed  some  qualities  that  wealth  cannot  always  com- 
.  mand — being  perfectly  well  bred  ;  for  we  have  the  authority 
of  Lord  Clarendon  that  he  was  a  "  fair-spoken  gentleman,  of 
a  sweet  and  accostable  nature.*'  The  Earl  of  Essex,  to  whom 
Villiers  is  compared  by  the  same  noble  author,  was  taller 
and  of  an  abler  body  than  the  favourite  of  James  I.  But 
Villiers  had  the  "  neater  limbs  and  freer  delivery,  he  carried 
his  well-proportioned  body  well,  and  every  movement  was 
graceful.''  We  are  also  told  that  he  "  exceeded  in  the  dainti- 
ness of  his  leg  and  foot,"  whilst  Essex  was  celebrated  for 
delicate  hands,  ^'  which,"  says  his  panegyrist,  "though  it  be 
but  femiiline  praise,  he  took  from  his  father."  The  complexion 
of  George  Villiers  was  singularly  clear  and  beautiful,  his. 
forehead  high  and  smooth,  his  eyes  dark  and  full  of  intelli- 
gence and  sweetness,  whilst  the  perfect  oval  of  his  face  and 
delicate  turn  of  features,  thin  yet  noble,  and  the  air  of  refine- 
ment which  characterized  both  his  countenance  and  his 
bearing,  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  human 
beings.  As  he  attained  to  maturity,  a  peculiar  courtesy  of 
manner,  a  frankness  and  merriment  which  diverged  at  times 
into  a  total  forgetfulness  of  forms,  a  power  of  throwing  off 
the  appearance  of  all  oppressing  business  and  secret  cares, 
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although  of  these  he  had  his  share^  and  of  assuming  '^  a  very 
pleasant  and  vacant  face/'  a  love  of  social  life,  and  certain 
traits  of  chilrac^r,  half  folly,  half  romance,  gained  upon  every 
one  that  approached  him  before  prosperity  had  changed 
courtesy  into  arrogance,  or  politick  intrigues  marred  the 
open  expression  of  a  physiognomy  on  which  none  could  look 
without  admiration. 

So  constituted,  George  Yilliers  returned  to  his  mother's 
dower-house  to  gladden  her  maternal  heart  with  qualities 
which  the  ambitious  woman  prized  in  him  above  all  others, 
and  which  inspired  her  with  the  liveliest  hope  that  a  dazzling 
career  eventually  awaited  one  so  largely  endowed  with  those 
peculiar  graces  which  best  befit  an  aspirant  yearning  to 
achieve  fortune  in  the  contentious  arena  of  a  court. 

Before  any  plan  could  be  devised  for  his  future  life,  and 
whilst  loitering  away  his  time  in  the  tranquil  shades  of  Goadby 
Grange,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  bis  unoccupied  heart 
surrendered  itself  to  the  tender  passion.  The  fair  object  of 
his  devotion  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Aston,  of  Aston, 
in  Cheshire.  The  lady  returned  his  love,  and  it  was  only 
the  young  man's  inability  ''to  make  settlements"  which 
prevented  their  marriage.  Sir  Robert  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  a  master  of  the  robes  to  the  king,  and  though  he 
had  previously  held  the  humble  ofiice  of  barber  to  James  I. 
in  Scotland,  was  then  a  person  of  no  inconsiderable  influence 
at  court.  This  may  account,  perhaps,  for  the  favourable  light 
in  which  the  shrewd,  fortune-seeking  Lady  Yilliers  looked 
upon  the  connexion,  otherwise  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
calculated  to  frustrate  her  schemes  for  the  future  advance- 
ment of  her  idolized  son.  However  that  might  be,  it  was  with 
his  mother's  sanction  that  George  Yilliers  followed  the  young 
lady  to  London.  The  attachment  on  her  part  was  fervent 
and  disinterested,  but  opposition  to  the  engagement  arose  on 
the  subject  of  the  settlement.  In  consideration  of  a  hand- 
some portion  which  the  bride-elect  would  bring,  the  suitor 
was  required  to  settle  the  sum  of  eighty  pounds  a  year  upon 
her;  but  as  Yilliers'  entire  income  did  not  exceed  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  annually,  such  proposition  was  impracticable, 
"  The  gentlewoman  loved  him  so  well,"  says  Weldon,  **  as. 
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could  all  his  friends  have  made^  for  her  great  fortune,  but 
an  hundred  marks  jointure,  she  had  married  him  presently, 
in  despite  of  all  her  friends,  and,  no  question,  jrould  have  had 
him  without  any  jointure  at  all"  Another  and  more  probable 
cause  has  been  assigned  for  breaking  off  the  match.  A 
cavalier  of  the  court  and  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  one 
Sir  James  Graham,  it  is  said,  discerning  in  young  Yilliers 
all  the  qualities  most  likely  to  succeed  there,  and  foreseeing 
how  seriously  an  imprudent  marriage  must  interfere  with  the 
brilli^t  prospects  open  to  his  proUgi,  earnestly  dissuaded 
him  from  early  matrimony,  by  encouraging  him,  as  Wotton 
tells  us,  rather  "to  woo  fortune  in  the  court/'  Villiers 
followed  the  advice,  though  apparently  love  yielded  not  to 
ambition  without  an  inward  struggle,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
having  accompanied  his  courtly  Mentor,  Graham,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  greatly  interested  in  his  advancement,  in  a 
progress  which  the  king  made  through  the  midland  counties, 
the  first  favouring  glances  of  royalty  shone  across  the  young 
man's  adventurous  path. 

It  was  either  at  Apethorpe,  in  Northamptonshire,  where 
King  James  was  amusing  himself  with  field-sports  in  August 
1614,  or  at  Linton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  during  a  horse-race,  that 
the  impression  made  upon  the  king  by  Villiers  was  publicly 
observed  by  the  attendants  and  courtiers,  and  his  success 
pronounced  as  certain.  Almost  all  the  favourites  of  James  be- 
came so  from  their  handsomeness ;  and  our  British  Solomon, 
to  whom  the  luxury  of  a  favourite  had  been  essential  since 
the  age  of  fourteen,  placed  great  faith  in  physiognomy. 
"  James,''  says  Clarendon,  "  though  he  was  a  prince  of  more 
learning  and  knowledge  than  •  any  other  of  that  age,  and 
really  delighted  more  in  books  and  in  the  conversation  of 
learned  men,  yet,  of  all  wise  men  living,  he  was  the  most 
delighted  and  taken  with  handsome  persons  and  fine  clothes." 
In  the  case  of  Villiers  the  favourable  notice  of  the  royal 
paradox  must  be  attributed  rather  to  a  comely  person  and  noble 
features  than  fine  clothes ;  for  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes  tells  us  that 
the  young  adventurer  made  his  appearance  at  the  Cambridge 
races,  amid  the  gay  courtiers  who  composed  the  monarch's 
retinue,  ''  in  an  old  black  suit,  broken  out  in  various  places." 
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Nor  was  this  the  only  mortification  inflicted  by  his  slender 
means.  After  the  racing  was  over  at  Linton,  the  bulk  of 
the  company  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  there,  and 
as  the  youth  in  the  shabby  black  suit  could  not  procure 
lodgings  at  the  inn,  ''  he  was  obliged,''  adds  D'Ewes,  "  and 
even  glad,  to  lie  on  a  truckle  bed  in  a  gentleman's  chamber, 
of  mean  quality,  also,  at  that  time,  from  whose  mouth  I 
heard  this  relation,  who  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  it." 

The  auspicious  notice  accorded  by  James  was  not  lost 
upon  the  recipient's  anxious  mother,  for  an  opportunity  pre- 
senting itself  soon  afterwards  of  her  son  being  brought  again 
before  the  king  at  Cambridge,  Lady  Villiers  managed  to 
supply  him  with  the  means  of  appearing  conformably  to  the 
fsishion  of  the  day  in  all  ''  outward  adornments ;"  doubtless 
sharing  Ben  Jonson's  opinion  that  "  rich  apparel  has  strange 
virtues,"  and  was  by  no  means  the  worst  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  royal  favour.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  play 
of  "  Ignoramus"  (a  satirical  burlesque  designed  to  ridicule  the 
practice  of  the  Common  Law)  being  acted  before  the  king  and 
his  court  by  the  students  of  the  University  that,  Villiers  being 
purposely  placed  full  in  James's  eye,  he  became  "  delighted 
almost  to  fascination"  by  the  fine  figure,  countenance,  and 
graceful  carriage  of  the  young  adventurer  who  sought  his 
patronage;  and,  remarks  Lodge,  ''the  constant  and  precise 
agreement  of  the  many  who  have  described  this  sudden  ad- 
vancement leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  owed  it  solely 
to  those  qualifications."  The  king  imparted  to  Graham,  with 
strict  injunctions  of  secrecy,  his  intention  to  bestow  on  this 
young  man  the  place  of  Favourite,  which,  indeed,  at  that 
time  was  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  almost  every 
monarch — together,  to  quote  Wotton  once  more,  "  with 
directions  how  and  by  what  degrees  he  should  bring  him  into 
favour." 

At  the  same  time  that  James  enjoined  secrecy  upon 
Graham,  the  weak  old  king  fell  into  such  admiration  of 
Villiers'  "  eminent  grace  and  resplendent  beauty,"  that,  with 
his  usual  absence  of  dignity,  he  expressed  himself  so  unre- 
servedly and  so  warmly  as  to  give  the  first  idea  to  the  ene- 
mies of  Somerset  that  it  might  be  possible  to  supersede  him 
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by  a  new  candidate  for  royal  favour.  The  project,  in  fact, 
wa8  seriously  discussed  at  a  supper-party  given  at  Baynard^s 
Castle  by  the  heads  of  the  three  noble  families  of  Herbert, 
Seymour,  and  Bedford.  The  guests,  we  are  told,  on  sepa- 
rating, happened  to  pass  through  Fleet-street,  when  one  of 
the  party,  perceiving  Somerset's  portrait  exposed  for  sale  on 
a  painter's  stall,  desired  his  servant  to  throw  some  dirt  on 
the  face — an  order  which  was  efiectually  obeyed.  Sanderson, 
the  historian,  who  happened  to  be  a  bystander,  took  occasion 
to  inquire  ^'on  what  score  that  was  done?'*  The  reply  was, 
''  that  this  meeting  at  Baynard's  Castle  was  to  discover  :*' 
meaning  that  the  scheme  to  elevate  Yilliers  was  there 
planned  by  those  who  viewed  with  deep  indignation  the  as- 
cendancy of  Somerset. 

King  James  was  too  impatient  to  wait  the  progress  of  his 
own  cautious  arrangement ;  so  that  the  royal  inclination  no 
sooner  became  publicly  known,  than  Villiers  found,  of  course, 
no  lack  of  friends.  The  young  favourite-elect  is  said  to  have 
owed  his  first  introduction  at  court  to  Sir  Thomas  Lake,'*^  and 
no  one  was  better  calculated  to  guide  his  steps  through  its 
thorny  brakes  and  point  out  its  many  pitfalls  than  that 
Teteran  official.  His  nice  discrimination  obtained  for  his 
youthful  pro/^^^  the  patronage  of  two  individuals  whose  high 
rank  was  upheld  in  public  estimation  by  their  personal  influ- 
ence, virtues,  and  accomplishments.  Lucy  Harrington, 
Countess  of  Bedford,  "  led  him,''  says  Fuller,  ''  by  the  one 
hand,  and  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  the  other." 
Both  supplied  him  liberally  with  money ;  while  Sir  Thomas 
Lake,  we  are  assured,  bought  for  him  from  Somerset  the 
place  of  cup-bearer,  to  which  he  was   shortly  afterwards 

*  Lake  had  received  his  political  education  in  the  service  of  Qneen  Elizabeth; 
and,  from  his  accurate  and  rapid  writing  when  secretary  for  the  French  and 
Latin  tong^nes  to  his  royal  mistress,  acquired  the  name  of  "  Swiftsure."  He 
had  eiyoyed  the  queen's  confidence,  and  was  reading  to  her  in  French  and 
Latin  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Countess  of  Warwick  told  him  that  the 
queen  had  expired.  James  made  him  a  Privy  Coundlloif,  and  one  of  his 
Secretaries  of  State.  Lake  eventually  feU  into  disgrace ;  but  at  the  time 
when  Villiers  owed  his  first  introduction  to  him,  he  was  in  the  height  of  his 
influence,  and  James,  even  after  his  downfall,  accorded  to  him  the  praise  that 
he  waa  a  Minister  ot  State  fit  to  serve  any  greater  prince  in  Europe.— 
PuUer's  "  Worthier" 
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nominated.  According  to  Lloyd,  the  courtiers  wished  him 
well,  because  he  was  an  Englishman ;  the  nobility,  because  he 
was  a  gentleman ;  the  king,  because  he  had  beauty  and  parts ; 
and  the  ladies,  because  he  was  the  '*  exactest  courfier  in 
Christendom/^  To  Pembroke  the  future  Buckingham  was, 
perhaps,  indebted  for  that  love  of  the  arts  and  taste  for 
building  and  embellishments  which  afterwards  distinguished 
the  lordly  proprietor  of  York  House  and  Burleigh.  It  is, 
however,  painful  to  reflect  that  not  three  years  after  the  good 
ofiSces  performed  by  Lord  Pembroke  to  ViUiers,  a  coolness 
took  place  upon  some  matters  of  little  moment  compared 
with  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  earl  by  the  favourite. 


II. 


THE  RISE  OF  VILLIERS  AND  THE  FALL  OF  SOMERSET — FIRST 
DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  NEW  FAVOURITE^S  "  ASCENT^'  AT 
COURT — ARCHBISHOP  ABBOTTS  FRIENDSHIP  FOR  VTLLIERS 
THE  COURT  DIVIDED  INTO  TWO  PARTIES BACON's  SUB- 
SERVIENCE TO  THE  RISING  FAVOURITE. 

If  the  rise  of  Somerset  had  been  rapid,  that  of  ViUiers,  who 
supplanted  him,  was  infinitely  more  so.  "  His  ascent, '^  says 
Lord  Clarendon,  "  was  rather  a  flight  than  a  growth ;  and 
he  was  such  a  darling  of  Fortune,  that  he  was  at  the  top 
before  he  was  well  seen  at  the  bottom ;  and,  as  if  he  had 
been  bom  a  favourite,  he  was  supreme  the  first  month  he 
came  to  court.''  This  smart,  antithetical  sentence,  though 
true  in  the  main,  is  not,  however,  entirely  borne  out  by  the 
circumstances  attendant  upon  ViUiers'  first  appearance  at 
court.  James,  doubtless,  fully  anticipating  the  fierce  and 
malignant  hostility  that  his  new  favourite  would  be  certain 
to  encounter  from  Somerset,  hesitated  and  temporized  for 
awhile  ere,  following  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  he  showered 
on  Villiers  with  a  prodigal  hand  the  cornucopia  of  sovereign 
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patronage.  True,  Somerset  was  at  this  moment  rapidly 
declining  in  the  royal  favour,  or  rather  had  entirely  lost  the 
affection  of  the  capricious  monarch.  His  enemies  confidently 
anticipated  his  downfall,  and  with  a  view  to  accelerate  it, 
resolved  to  support  the  new  favourite,  whose  youth  and  giddy 
disposition  they  thought  would  render  him  a  facile  instrument 
for  their  purposes.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of 
Anne  of  Denmark.  Archbishop  Abbot  relates  that  the 
queen,  though  sincerely  solicitous  for  Somerset's  overthrow, 
was  at  first  extremely  averse  to  the  scheme  by  which  it  Was 
now  proposed  to  effect  that  object ;  and  on  his  requesting  her 
good  offices  on  behalf  of  young  Villiers,  she  made  use  of  these 
remarkable  words  :  "  My  lord,  you  and  your  friends  know 
not  what  you  ask,  for  if  this  young  man  be  brought  in,  the 
first  person  that  he  will  plague  will  be  you  that  labour  for 
him.  Yea,  I  shall  have  my  part  also ;  the  king,''  added 
Anne,  already  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  favouritism,  ''  will 
teach  him  to  despise  and  hardly  entreat  us,  that  he  may  seem 
to  be  beholden  to  no  one  but  himself."  "  Noble  queen" 
(writes  the  primate,  in  recording  the  circumstance),  ^'  how 
like  a  prophetess  did  you  speak  !"  His  grace  fiirther  in- 
forms us  that  the  crafty  king  would  never  adopt  a  new 
favourite  unless  he  were  recommended  by  his  wife.  His 
motive  was  that  he  might  turn  the  tables  on  her,  should  she 
afterwards  have  reason  to  find  fault  with  his  selection.  The 
event  proved  how  much  more  correctly  the  queen  had  studied 
James's  character  than  the  archbishop. 

The  gales  of  court  favour,  therefore,  were  not  entirely  pro- 
pitious when  the  young  adventurer  was  first  launched  on  that 
fickle  and  deceitful  ocean,  and  though  a  royal  master's  hand 
was  at  the  helm,  the  early  course  was  not  steered  without 
much  difficulty  and  some  danger.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
functions  of  cup-bearer,  the  youthful  probationer  ere  long 
had  to  encounter  a  series  of  insults  from  the  friends  and 
hangers-on  of  his  stiU  powerful  rival.  One  day,  happening 
inadvertently  to  take  the  upper  end  of  the  board  at  a  place 
allotted  to  a  creature  of  Somerset,  Villiers  was  reminded  of 
his  mistake  in  a  very  offensive  manner,  and  abruptly  re- 
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moved  from  his  post.  On  another  occasion^  a  retainer  of 
the  declining  favourite,  in  carrying  a  dish  to  the  royal  table, 
insolently  spilt  a  part  of  its  contents  over  the  new  cup- 
bearer's splendid  dress.  Want  of  spirit  was  not  a  failing  of 
Villiers,  and,  losing  all  self-control,  he  instantly  repaid  the 
insult  by  a  box  on  the  ear.  Such  an  act,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  court,  subjected  the  oflTender  to  the  penalty  of 
losing  his  hand ;  and  moreover,  Somerset,  in  his  capacity  of 
lord  chamberlain,  was  the  proper  person  to  see  the  mutila- 
tion enforced.*  James,  however,  interfered,  and  by  his 
behaviour  on  the  occasion  gave  additional  proof  of  the 
interest  he  took  in  his  new  favourite.  The  young  courtier, 
we  are  told,  obtained  a  "  clear  conquest^'  over  his  rival. 

Reluctant  as  Queen  Anne  had  shown  herself  when  first 
solicited  to  introduce  Villiers  to  her  consort,  her  compliance 
was  at  length  obtained ;  but  whilst  the  aspirant's  friends  were 
"  casting  about  how  to  make  him  a  great  man,''  and  procure 
for  him  the  double  honour  of  being  appointed  one  of  his 
majesty's  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  and  of  receiving 
knighthood,  the  object  of  their  solicitude  was  attacked  by  a 
sudden  illness,  the  character  of  which  gave  rise  to  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  had  taken  the  small-pox.  His  recovery,  how- 
ever, was  rapid,  and  he  became  sufficiently  convalescent  by 
St.  George's  Dayt  to  go  through  the  ceremonies.  From 
the  determined  hostility  of  Somerset,  who  protested  against 
any  higher  honour  being  conferred  on  his  rival  than  that  of 
groom  of  the  chamber,  the  affair  required  no  little  man- 
oeuvring and  management  to  accomplish.     It  bore,  indeed, 

•  The  statute,  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  12,  after  enacting  this  barbarous  penalty, 
proceeds  as  follows  : — "  And  for  the  further  declaration  of  the  solemn  and  due 
drcumstance  of  the  execution,  appertaining,  and  of  long  time  used  and  accus- 
tomed, to  and  for  such  malicious  strikings,  by  reason  whereof  blood  is,  hath 
been,  or  hereafter  shall  be  shed,  against  the  king's  person ;  it  is  therefore  en- 
acted by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  Serjeant  or  chief  surgeon  for  the 
time  being,  or  his  deputy,  of  the  king's  household,  his  heirs  and  successors,  shall 
be  ready  at  the  place  and  time  of  execution  as  shall  be  appointed,  as  is  afore- 
said, to  sear  the  stump  when  the  hand  is  stricken  off."  Sir  Walter  Soott,  with 
•ome  change  of  person,  place,  and  drcumstauces,  has  availed  himself  of  this 
inddent  at  great  length  and  picturesque  effect  in  his  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel" 

t  Letter  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton — State  Paper, 
DomeBtic,  1616. 
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rather  the  character  of  a  court  intrigue  than  a  free  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogative  in  an  opea  dispensation  of  patronage 
from  the  "fount  of  honour/'  Villiers'  staunch  friend. 
Abbot,  with  others  not  named  by  the  primate^  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  king's  bedchamber^  and  entreated  the  queen  with 
numerous  messages  that  she  would  "  perfect  her  work,  and 
cause  him  to  be  made  a  gentleman/'  The  queen  and  prince 
both  at  that  moment  conYcrsing  therein  with  the  king,  it  was 
contrived  that  Villiers  should  be  summoned  on  some  pretext, 
and  when  the  "  queen  saw  her  own  time,  he  was  asked  in." 
"  Then,"  says  Nichols,  "  did  the  queen  speak  to  the  prince 
to  draw  out  the  sword  and  to  give  it  her ;  and  immediately, 
with  the  sword  drawn,  she  kneeled  to  the  king,  and  humbly 
beseeched  his  majesty  to  do  her  that  especial  favour  as  to 
knight  this  noble  gentleman,  whose  name  was  George,  for 
the  honour  of  St.  George,  whose  feast  wa»  now  kept.  The 
king  at  first  seemed  to  be  afraid  that  the  queen  should  come 
too  near  him  with  a  naked  sword,  but  then  he  did  it  very 
joyfully,  and  it  might  very  well  be  that  it  was  his  own  con- 
triving, for  he  did  much  please  himself  with  such  inven- 
tions."* An  annuity  of  a  thousand  pounds  was  at  the  same 
time  settled  on  Sir  George  out  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  where- 
with to  maintain  the  dignity  of  knighthood. 

The  primate  Abbot  was  called  in  on  this  occasion  to 
perform  the  office  of  catechist  to  the  young  knight,  which 
he  did  by  enjoining  on  him  three  things :  first,  to  pray  daily 
to  God  to  bless  the  king  his  master,  and  to  give  him  grace 
studiously  to  serve  and  please  him ;  the  second  was,  that  he 
should  do  all  good  offices  between  the  king  and  the  queen,  the 
king  and  the  prince;  the  third,  that  he  should  fill  his 
master's  ears  with  nothing  but  the  truth.  James  was 
pleased  to  pronounce  his  grace's  advice  "  counsel  fit  for  a 
bishop  to  give  to  a  young  man,"  and  the  catechumen  pro- 
mised to  obey  his  reverend  father's  injunctions  with  all  his 
strength  and  might.  Though  the  youth  was  destined  to 
disappoint  both  the  king  and  the  archbishop,  it  speaks 
highly  in  his  favour  that  at  the  outset  of  his  public  career 
•  Nichola*  "Progresses/*  voL  iii.  p.  80. 
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he  should  live  on  terms  of  friendship  with^  and  be  regarded 
with  an  affectionate  interest  by^  the  influential  prelate  Abbot. 
Shortly  afterwards  that  excellent  man  addresses  the  young 
courtier  on  the  first  dawn  of  his  rising  splendour.  ^^  And 
now,  my  George,  because  of  your  kind  affection  towards  me 
you  style  me  your  father,  I  will  from  this  day  forward 
repute  and  esteem  you  for  my  son,  and  so  hereafter  know 
yourself  to  be.  And  in  token  thereof,  I  do  now  give  you 
my  blessing  again,  and  charge  you,  as  my  son,  daily  to  serve 
God ;  to  be  diligent  and  pleasing  to  your  master,  and  to  be 
wary  that  at  no  man's  instance  you  press  him  with  many 
suits,  because  they  are  not  your  friends  who  urge  those 
things  upon  you,  but  have  private  ends  of  their  own,  which 
are  not  fit  for  you.  So  praying  God  to  bless  you, 
''  I  rest,  your  very  loving  father, 

''  G.  Cant.''* 

The  relentless  Somerset  early  saw  and  marked  the  pro- 
gress which  his  preferred  rival  was  making  in  the  king's 
favour,  but  he  disdained  to  enter  into  any  compromise  with 
him.  After  the  ceremony  of  dabbing  had  been  gone 
through,  which  James  seems  to  have  performed  with  fear 
and  trembling,  the  king  is  said  to  have  shown  himself 
anxious  that  Villiers  should  make  conciliatory  overtures  to 
Somerset,  and  accordingly  Sir  Humphrey  May  having  in- 
troduced himself  into  Somerset's  presence,  commenced  by 
informing  him  that  his  rival  was  about  to  visit  him  with 
proffers  of  service  and  friendship.  He  used  what  arguments  • 
he  could  think  of  to  reconcile  the  proud  earl,  adding,  "  Your 
lordship,  though  not  the  sole  favourite,  will  still  be  a  great 
man.^'  As  Somerset  exhibited  extreme  repugnance  to  this 
singular  arrangement,  May  unhesitatingly  told  him  that  he 
made  the  overture  by  the  king's  express  command.  Somerset 
was  silent,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Villiers  himself 
visited  the  inimical  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  thus  deferentially 
accosted  him : — "  My  lord,  I  desire  to  be  your  servant  and 

•  This  letter,  giren  in  Bishop  Goodman's  Life,  is  endorsed  "  To  my  very 
loving  SOD,  Sir  Qeorge  Yilliers,  Kiught>"  and  dated  Lambeth,  December  10, 
1615. 

YOL.   II«  2 
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creature,  and  to  take  my  court  preferment  under  your 
favour,  assuring  your  lordship  that  you  shall  find  me  as 
faithful  a  servant  as  ever  did  serve  you/' 

The  earl  is  said  to  have  turned  fiercely  upon  him,  and 
repelled  his  advances  with  this  quick  and  short  answer  : — 
"  I  will  have  none  of  your  service,  and  you  shall  have 
none  of  my  favour.  I  will,  if  I  can,  break  your  neck,  and 
of  that  be  confident." 

If  such  were  indeed  his  sentiments,  they  prove  how  will- 
ingly Somerset  would  have  presided  ew  officio  over  the 
mutilation  of  the  then  subordinate  cup-bearer,  had  not  their 
royal  master  interposed.  But  the  issue  showed  how  greatly 
the  earl  miscalculated  his  true  policy  when  he  hurled  this 
contemptuous  defiance  at  the  formidable  rival  who  had  grown 
up  in  his  path — a  rashness  of  conduct  that  undoubtedly  had 
the  efiect  of  increasing  the  number  of  Villiers'  friends, 
whilst  it  hastened  his  own  downfall.  It  is  not  improbable, 
as  a  contemporary  writer  suggests,  that  had  he  met  the  new 
favourite's  advances  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  ''  Overbury's 
death  had  still  been  raked  up  in  his  own  ashes.''  His  par- 
tisans, too,  such  as  they  were,  only  compromised  and  sunk 
him  the  deeper  in  their  desperate  efforts  to  rid  him  of  Vil- 
liers.  One  Ker,  or  Carr,  illegitimately  connected  with  the 
falling  favourite,  carried  his  feelings  of  friendship  for  his 
kinsman  to  such  an  extreme  as  actually  to  have  resolved  to 
assassinate  Villiers.  Fortunately,  a  friend,  to  whom  he 
communicated  his  project,  discovered  it  to  the  court.  Ker 
denied  the  charge  so  stubbornly,  that,  though  condemned  to 
a  long  imprisonment,  he  escaped  with  his  life. 

The  whole  court  was  now  divided  into  parties  between  the 
two  favourites,  while  the  king  himself,  vacillating  between 
inclination  and  decorum,  increased  the  doubt  and  ambiguity 
of  the  courtiers ;  but  the  discovery  of  Somerset's  guilt  in 
the  murder  of  Overbury  appears  at  last  to  have  decided 
the  controversy,  and  exposed  him  to  the  niin  and  infamy 
which  he  so  well  merited. 

At  all  events,  Somerset's  hostility  gradually  ceased  to 
offer  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  his  rival's  advance- 
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ment.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1615-16,  Villiers  was  ap- 
pointed Master  of  the  Horse,  an  office  before  and  since  his 
time  always  held  by  a  man  of  the  highest  rank,  and  which 
the  Earl  of  Worcester  then  resigned,  at  the  king^s  instance. 
Sach,  then,  was  the  brilliant  fortune  of  the  new  favourite's 
first  year  at  court. 

Though  it  has  never  been  alleged,  even  by  his  enemies, 
that  Villiers  took  any  active  part  in  the  measures  which  brought 
Somerset  to  trial  for  participation  in  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbnry,  still  his  signal  advancement  obviously 
helped  on  the  decline  of  the  guilty  Earl's  fortunes.  Not  quite 
so  clear  is  it  that  the  ascending  favourite  took  no  advantage  of 
the  proceedings  against  his  rival  whilst  holding  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  private  secretary  to  King  James — an  office  which 
appears  to  have  devolved  upon  him  upon  the  disgrace  of 
Somerset.  During  the  interval  that  the  wretched  nobleman 
was  awaiting  his  trial  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  legal  proceedings  was 
entrusted  before  the  15th  of  February,  1615,  addressed  the 
following  epistle  to  Villiers,  thus  endorsed  : — "  A  letter  to 
Sir  G.  Villiers,  touching  a  message  brought  me  by  Mr. 
Shute,  of  a  promise  of  the  chancellor's  place."  To  this 
message  the  following  is  a  reply  : — 

"  In  the  message  I  received  from  you  by  Mr.  Shute,  hath 
bred  in  me  such  belief  and  confidence  as  I  will  now  wholly 
rely  on  your  excellent  and  happy  self.  When  persons  of 
greatness  and  quality  begin  speech  with  me  of  the  matter, 
and  offer  me  their  good  offices,  I  can  but  answer  them 
civilly.  But  these  things  are  but  toys.  I  am  yours,  surer 
to  you  than  my  own  life.  For,  as  they  speak  of  a  turquoise 
stone  in  a  ring,  I  will  break  in  twenty  pieces  before  you 
fall.     God  keep  you  ever.     "  Your  truest  servant, 

"  Francis  Bacon. 

''P.S. — My  Lord  Chancellor  is  prettily  amended,  I  was 
with  him  yesterday  for  half  an  hour ;  we  both  wept,  which 
I  do  not  do  very  often."* 

•  Bacon's  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  183, 
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From  this  short  but  characteristic  letter  of  Bacon^  grate- 
fully accepting  the  good  oBSces  of  the  hew  private  secretary, 
we  clearly  see  in  what  channel  the  current  of  court  favour 
now  steadily  ran.  The  astute  Attorney-General  has  not  only 
belief  and  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Yilliers  to  help  him  to 
the  chancellorship,  but  relies  wholly  on  his  '^  excellent  and 
happy  self^'  for  promotion  to  the  woolsack.  Bacon  was  the 
foremost  of  the  flatterers  of  the  new  favourite^s  youth  and 
inexperience,  and  Villiers,  justly  proud  of  the  friendship  of 
the  wisest  of  his  countrymen,  and  with  sufficient  prudence  to 
discern  the  importance  of  such  a  counsellor  to  his  own  weU 
fare,  became  earnestly  attached  to  him,  and  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  his  gratification.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that,  a  few  months  afterwards  (July  9th,  1616),  the 
king  received  Bacon  into  the  Privy  Council,  a  distinction 
which  it  was  not  usual  to  bestow  on  attorneys-general ;  on 
the  3rd  of  March,  1617,  delivered  the  Great  Seal  to  him  as 
Lord  Keeper ;  and  on  the  4th  of  January,  in  the  succeeding 
year,  exalted  him  to  the  degree  of  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
In  making  these  several  important  steps,  he  was  assiduously 
aided  by  the  influence  which  Yilliers  exercised  over  James, 
•while  his  consummate  policy  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  in- 
terests is  almost  without  a  parallel. 

Every  obstacle,  therefore,  contrived  by  the  jealous  So- 
merset to  thwart  his  elevation  having  been  at  length  sur- 
mounted, Yilliers,  from  the  date  of  his  last  preferment,  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  launched  on  the  flood-tide  of  his 
fortunes,  and  his  future  triumphant  course  was  materially 
favoured  by  that  frank  disposition  and  stainless  reputation, 
generous  good-nature  and  affable  bearing  which  had  con- 
trasted forcibly  with  the  haughty  arrogance  and  grasping 
cupidity  of  the  hated  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  more  desperate 
the  position  of  the  wretched  earl  became,  and  the  more  un- 
popular and  friendless  he  daily  found  himself,  the  greater  had 
grown  his  rapacity  and  his  feverish  thirst  for  gold,  no 
matter  how  it  might  be  acquired.  He  permitted  no  suitor 
to  approach  the  king  without  first  extorting  a  heavy  bribe, 
and  undertook  no  transaction  in  which  he  possessed  weight 
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or  influence  without  extracting  from  it  '^  a  fleece  of  money."* 
Every  post  at  court  over  which  he  exercised  control  was  sold 
to  the  highest  hidder,  no  licence  for  official  plunder  could 
be  obtained  without  purchase^  and  he  even  carried  on  a 
disgraceful  traffic  in  the  king^s  letters. 

The  conduct  of  his  rival  was  the  opposite  of  all  this. 
Courteous  in  his  manner  and  generous  in  his  impulses, 
Villiers  won  at  this  period  golden  opinions  from  all.  He  had 
the  happy  art  of  doing  a  good  turn  gracefully  and  disin- 
terestedly ;  so  that  during  the  spring-tide  of  his  influence, 
those  who  needed  the  royal  favour,  instead  of  salving  the 
itching  palm  and  swelling  the  cofiers  of  Somerset  by  the 
grossest  corruption,  finding  that  a  more  open-handed  favourite 
had  the  ear  of  James,  procured  through  his  favour  what  they 
sought  gratuitously  and  without  intrigue. 

At  this,  the  dawn  of  his  splendid  career,  he  afforded,  it 
must  be  owned,  a  fair  though  unfortunately  a  fugitive 
example  of  what  it  was  possible  that  even  a  royal  favourite 
might  be — uncorrupt  in  disposition  and  unassuming  in 
manner.  For  this  we  have  the  flattering  testimony  of 
Clarendon.  His  looks  were,  he  tells  us,  "  untainted  by  his 
felicity,"  and  that  "certainly  never  man  in  his  place  or 
power  did  entertain  greatness  more  familiarly."  ''  This,  in 
my  judgment,"  adds  the  noble  writer,  *^wa8  one  of  his 
greatest  virtues  and  victories  of  himself." 

In  forming  our  estimate  of  the  accomplishments  of  Villiers, 
and  the  brilliant  figure  which  he  presented  at  two  successive 
courts,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  perfect  elegance  and 
beauty  which  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  fair  sex  and  the  envy 
of  his  own.  James,  as  is  well  known,  conferred  on  him  the 
^miliar  name  of  Steenie.  He  alluded  to  the  passage 
(Acts  vi.  15)  where  it  is  said  of  Stephen  that,  "  All  that  sat 
in  the  council,  looking  steadfastly  on  him,  saw  his  face  as 
it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel ;"  from  whence  the  king 
chose  to  confer  on  his  favourite — more  profanely  than  appro- 
priately— the  name  of  Stephen,  and  thence  by  corruption 


*  Somen*  Tracts,  vol.  ii. 
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"  Steenie/**  Sishop  Goodman^  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
him,  draws  the  following  sketch  of  his  person  and  character : — 
"Buckingham/^  he  says,  "of  all  others  was  most  active;  he  had 
a  very  lovely  complexion ;  he  was  the  handsomest  bodied  man 
of  England ;  his  limbs  so  well  compacted,  and  his  conversa- 
tion so  pleasing,  and  of  so  sweet  a  disposition.  And  truly 
his  intellectuals  were  very  great;  he  had  a  sound  judgment, 
and  was  of  a  quick  apprehension,  insomuch  that  I  have  heard 
it  from  two  men,  and  very  great  men  (neither  of  them  had 
gotten  so  little  as  3600?.  per  annum  by  the  court),  whom  of 
all  men  in  the  world  Buckingham  had  most  wronged — yet  I 
heard  both  these  men  say  and  give  him  this  testimony,  that 
he  was  as  inwardly  beautiful  as  he  was  outwardly,  and  that 
the  world  had  not  a  more  ingenious  gentleman/' 

Such  was  the  popularity  of  the  young  favourite.  Carte 
tells  us,  even  with  some  of  the  old  and  haughty  nobility,  that 
they  vied  with  one  another  in  adorning  the  "  handsomest 
bodied  man  in  England  /'  and  what  a  curious  illustration 
does  it  afford  of  the  manners  and  tone  of  feeling  of  the  age, 
that  to  humour  his  own  and  his  royal  master's  love  of  costly 
attire,  we  read  that  one  of  them  would  send  to  ^'  his  tailor 
and  his  mercer  to  put  good  clothes  upon  the  newly-made 
knight ;  another  to  his  sempstress  for  curious  linen ;  others 
took  upon  them  to  be  his  bravos,  and  all  hands  helped  to 
piece  up  the  new  minion/' f  But  the  luxury  and  prodigality 
of  the  court  made  the  wardrobe  a  serious  item  in  everyone's 
expense. 

Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes  mentions  the  occasion  of  a  tilting- 
match  at  Whitehall,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
Buckingham  closely  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  duke  being 
at  the  time  in  earnest  conversation  with  some  French  noble- 
men. "  I  saw  everything  in  him,"  he  says,  "  full  of  deli- 
cacy and  handsome  features ;  yea,  his  hands  and  feet  seemed 
to  be  specially  effeminate  and  curious.  It  is  possible  that  he 
seemed  the  more  accomplished  because  the  French  monsieurs 

*  Jene,  "  England  under  the  Stuarts."  Another  aoconnt  states  that  it  was 
in  allusion  to  one  of  the  pictures  in  Whitehall,  hy  an  Italian  master,  repre- 
senting the  first  martyr,  Stephen. 

t  "  Bishop  Qoodnum's  Life/'  vol.  L  p.  225. 
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that  had  invested  him  were  very  swarthy,  hard-featured 
men/^  Every  writer,  indeed,  of  the  period  bears  the  same 
testimony  to  Buckingham's  singular  beauty  of  feature.  It 
would  seem,  however,  by  the  portraits  of  him  in  his  latter 
days,  that  it  lasted  but  with  the  period  of  early  youth. 

In  startling  contrast  to  the  dismal  preparations  for  the 
trial  of  the  fallen  favourite  and  his  countess  for  the  murder  of 
Overbury,  were  those  for  the  grand  ceremonial  of  conferring  a 
fresh  honour  on  the  newly-risen  rival.  The  election  of  Villiers 
into  the  order  of  the  Garter  took  place  on  St.  George's  Day, 
1616 ;  and  on  the  morrow,  suitably  to  provide  the  favourite 
with  the  means  of  supporting  the  dignities  required  by  the 
articles  of  that  illustrious  order  of  chivalry,  he  was  named 
Justice  of  the  Forests  north  of  Trent,  and  other  "  lands  and 
means  '*  were  bestowed  by  the  king,  together  with  a  promise 
of  the  reversion  of  certain  estates  then  possessed  by  the 
imprisoned  Somerset,  provided  the  accused  earl  should  ''  sink 
under  his  present  trial.''*  At  the  same  time,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  uninitiated,  the  like  honour  was  conferred  on  Francis, 
Earl  of  Butland,  who  had  been  long  under  a  cloud  on 
account  of  his  wife's  well-known  recusancy ;  but  the  mystery 
was  cleared  up  when  it  became  understood  that  the  ascendant 
&vourite  was  destined  to  be  enriched  by  a  marriage  with 
that  nobleman's  daughter,  then  the  wealthiest  heiress  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  instalment  of  the  new  knights  did  not  take  place  till 
the  foUowing  July,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a 
chapter  of  the  order  was  held  to  determine  whether  the  arms 
of  the  felon  Earl  of  Somerset  were  to  be  removed  from  St. 
George's  Chapel,  or  any  alteration  made  concerning  them. 
Such,  however,  was  the  imbecility  and  vacillation  of  James  in 
thb  matter,  that,  as  we  learn  from  Camden,  *'  the  king  ordered 
that  felony  should  not  be  reckoned  amongst  the  disgraces  of 
those  who  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  order  of  St.  George, 
which  was  withovi  precedent"  Somerset's  arms,  therefore, 
were,  after  a  long  dispute,  merely  removed  higher,  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  new  arms  and  banners  were  introduced. 
•  "  Biographia  Britannica,*'  art.  "  ViUiera." 
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James's  irrational  lenity,  moreover,  was  such  towards  one 
sentenced  to  die  for  a  horrible  murder,  that  either  because  he 
had  once  been  his  favourite,  or — as  Hume,  the  historian,  has 
darkly  hinted — that  he  dreaded  some  revelation  being  made 
by  the  culprit  that  would  implicate  himself,  the  convicted 
earl  had  the  liberty  of  the  Tower  granted  him,  and  was 
allowed  to  walk  about  therein,  still  displaying  his  Garter  and 
George,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  who  beheld  it.  ''It  is 
much  spoken  of,''  writes  a  contemporary,  "  how  princes  of  that 
order,  to  let  our  own  pass,  can  digest  to  be  coupled  with  a 
man  civilly  dead,  and  corrupt  in  blood,  and  so  no  gentle- 
man, should  continue  a  knight  of  the  Garter."* 

Though  the  conduct  of  the  weak  king  in  sending  repeated 
messages  by  Lord  Hay  to  the  condemned  earl  seemed  already 
to  betray  a  lingering  intention  of  ultimately  pardoning  and  re- 
storing him,  the  young  favourite — ^whatever  might  have  been 
his  secret  misgivings  on  the  score  of  his  royal  master's  caprice 
— experienced  no  check  in  his  rapid  advancement.  Of  the 
queen's  favourable  disposition  towards  him,  the  following 
familiar  letter,  sent  to  Yilliers  whilst  attending  the  king  on 
a  progress,  and  only  a  few  days  before  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  will  sufficiently  vouch : — 

"My  kind  Dog, — ^Your  letter  hath  been  acceptable  to 
me.  1  rest  allreadie  assured  of  your  carefulnesse.  You 
may  tell  your  maister  that  the  King  of  Denmark  hath  sent 
me  twelf  faire  mares,  and,  as  the  drivers  of  them  assures,  all 
great  with  foles,  which  I  intend  to  put  into  Byefield  Park,t 
where  being  the  other  day  a-hunting,  I  could  finde  but  vere 
few  deare,  but  great  store  of  other  cattle,  as  I  shall  tell  your 
maister  myself  when  I  see  him.  I  hope  to  meet  you  all  at 
Woodstock  at  the  time  appointed,  till  when  I  wish  you  all 
happiness  and  contentment.  Anna  B. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  paines  taken  in  remembering  the 
king  for  the  pailing  of  me  parke.  I  will  doe  you  any  service 
I  can." 

*  State  Papers— Letter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton. 
f  Byfleet,  in  Surrey. 
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As  Bacon  had  been  aided  by  the  influence  which  Villiere 
exercised  over  James  in  procuring  the  Attorney-General's 
reception  into  the  Privy  Council^  so  now  the  astute  lawyer, 
at  ouce  wise  and  pliant,  showed  himself  equally  solicitous  of 
pleasing  the  royal  donor  as  well  as  the  young  recipient  of  the 
peerage,  the  patent  for  which  it  became  his  duty  to  prepare. 
The  document,  however,  underwent  several  alterations  before 
all  parties  concerned  were  satisfied.  Viscount  Beaumont  was 
the  title  first  thought  of,  with  the  view  of  reflecting  lustre 
on  his  mother's  side  of  the  family ;  and  the  coronet  and  robes 
were  despatched  to  Woodstock,  in  order  that  the  honour 
might  be  there  conferred.  The  title  of  Baron  Whaddon,  in 
the  county  of  Bucks,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  substituted  for 
that  of  Beaumont,  and  subsequently,  it  being  determined  that 
a  double  creation  should  take  place,  that  of  Viscount  Villiers 
was  added — the  first  to  secure  the  estates  of  Whaddon,  for- 
feited by  the  unfortunate  Lord  Grey  (accused  of  an  attempt 
to  place  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne,  and  who  had  died  in 
the  Tower  some  three  years  previously) — and  the  latter  to 
retain^  agreeably  with  the  king's  express  wish,  the  name  of 
Villiers  as  the  new  peer's  ordinary  appellation.  Lord  Bacon, 
who  drew  up  the  preface  to  the  patent  with  his  own  hand,  on 
forwarding  it  for  the  royal  approval,  took  occasion  to  remark 
that,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  instructions,  he  had  avoided 
the  use  of  '^  glaring  terms"  in  it.  Bacon  must  have  felt 
greatly  relieved  by  receiving  such  instructions,  as  it  would 
have  sorely  tasked  even  his  powerful  invention  to  have  dis- 
covered any  services  of  Villiers  of  a  nature  to  warrant  such 
a  misuse  of  words.  *'  For  the  name,"  he  writes,  on  sending 
the  patent  to  the  new  viscount,  '^  his  majesty's  will  is  law  in 
these  things ;  and  to  speak  truth,  it  is  a  well-sounding  name 
both  here  and  abroad,  and  being  even  a  proper  name,  I  will 
take  it  for  a  good  sign  that  you  shall  give  honour  to  your 
dignity,  and  not  your  dignity  to  you.  Therefore  I  have 
made  it  '  Viscount  Villiers  j'  and  as  for  your  barony,  /  ivill 
keep  it  for  an  earldom,  for  though  the  latter  had  been  more 
orderly,  yet  that  is  as  usual,  and  both  alike  good  in  law." 
The  words  "  I  will  keep  it  for  an  earldom"  furnbh  a  curious 
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instance  of  the  craft  with  which  Bacon^  ^'  the  wisest,  brightest, 
meanest  of  mankind,^^  courted  the  powerful  in  a  way  so  deli- 
cately covert  and  indirect,  that  while  appealing  to  the  ruling 
foible  in  a  courtier's  character,  the  hint  seemed  to  arise  col- 
laterally and  incidentally.  But  Lloyd  says  that  "  he  was  a 
courtier  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  sucking  in  experience 
with  his  milk,  being  inured  to  policy  as  early  as  to  his 
grammar/' 

Whether  that  Bacon  considered  the  associations  connected 
with  Whaddon  and  relating  to  a  nobleman  "  generally  com- 
passionated'' might  have  rendered  the  new  peer  unpopular, 
or  from  some  other  and  more  trivial  cause,  the  patent  was 
again  altered,  and  finally  Sir  George  ViUiers  was  created  by 
it  Lord  Blechly  of  Blechly. 

"  I  have  sent  you  now,"  wrote  Bacon,  '^  your  patent  of 
creation  of  Lord  Blechly  of  Blechly,  and  of  Viscount  ViUiers. 
Blechly  is  your  own,  and  I  like  the  sound  of  the  name  better 
than  Whaddon ;  but  the  name  will  be  laid  aside,  for  you 
wish  to  be  called  Viscount  ViUiers.  1  have  put  them  both 
in  a  patent,  after  the  manner  of  the  patent  of  arms  where 
baronies  are  joined ;  but  the  chief  reason  was,  because  I 
would  avoid  double  prefaces,  which  had  not  been  fit ;  never- 
theless, the  ceremony  of  robing,  and  otherwise,  must  be 
double."* 

The  ceremonial  was  accordingly  double.  On  the  27th  of 
August,  1616,  the  king  being  seated  on  his  throne,  with  the 
queen  and  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  present.  Sir  George 
ViUiers  was  first  brought  into  the  royal  presence  by  his 
relation  Lord  Compton,  and  by  Lord  Norris,  the  Lord  Carew 
carrying  the  robe  of  state  before  him  appertaining  to  the 
barony  of  Blechly.  He  next  appeared  in  a  surcoat  of  scarlet 
velvet,  and  was  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Viscount 
Lisle,  Lord  Norris  carrying  the  robe  of  state  of  the  same 
coloured  velvet,  and  Lord  Compton  the  coronet.  AU  the 
company  on  this  occasion,  we  are  told,  '^  seemed  jolly  and 
well  afraid." 

We  hear  of  no  ghostly  counsel  from  bis  "  loving  father," 
*  Baoon's  Letters. 
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Archbishop  Abbot^  on  the  occasion  of  the  ennoblement  of 
Villiers.  The  youthful  peer  of  twenty-four  summers  had 
perhaps  already  discarded  that  conscientious  but  too  plain- 
speaking  friend.  Some  excuse,  however,  may  be  allowed  the 
courtier  for  what  would  otherwise  look  like  ingratitude,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
prelate.  Lord  Clarendon  tells  us  that  he  was  "  2^  man  of 
very  morose  manners,  and  a  very  sour  aspect  /'  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  his  learning,  and  passes  over  the  powers  *of 
his  mind  in  silence.  ''  His  understanding,  though  strong,^' 
remarks  Lodge,  ^'  was  of  an  order  too  coarse  and  mechanical 
to  be  applied  to  the  niceties  of  state  affairs ;  and  an  ungracious 
temper,  together  with  a  rough,  unbending  honesty,  rendered 
him  almost  a  stranger  to  the  court.^^  Bacon  supplied  the 
omission  by  a  manly  and  beautiful  letter  of  advice,  some 
passages  in  which  ran  thus : — 

*'  And  after  that  the  king  shall  have  watered  your  new 
dignities  with  his  bounty  of  the  lands  which  he  intends  you, 
.and  that  some  other  things  concerning  your  means,  which 
are  now  likewise  in  intention,  shall  be  settled  upon  you,  I  do 
not  see  but  you  may  think  your  private  fortunes  established ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  time  that  you  should  refer  your  actions 
chiefly  to  the  good  of  your  sovereign  and  your  country.  It 
is  the  life  of  an  ox  or  a  beast  always  to  eat  and  never  to 
exercise ;  but  men  are  bom,  especially  Christian  men,  not  to 
cram  in  their  fortunes,  but  to  exercise  their  virtues ;  and  yet 
the  others  have  been  the  tmworthy,  and  sometimes  the 
humour  of  great  persons  in  our  time:  neither  will  your 
further  fortune  be  the  farther  off;  for  assure  yourself  that 
Fortune  is  of  a  woman's  nature,  that  will  sooner  follow  you 
by  slighting  than  by  too  much  moving.^' 

He  farther  counsels  the  young  nobleman,  as  he  is  about 
to  enter  upon  a  public  career,  "  to  countenance,  encourage, 
and  advance  able  and  virtuous  men,  in  all  degrees,  kinds, 
and  professions.'^  And  in  places  of  high  trust,  ^'  rather  make 
able  and  honest  men  yours,  than  advance  those  that  are 
otherwise  because  they  are  yours.''  "  The  time  is,"  he  con- 
dudes^  "  that  you  think  goodness  the  best  part  of  greatness : 
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and  that  you  remember  whence  your  rising  comes^  and  make 
return  accordingly,  God  ever  keep  you."* 

Alas !  had  Lord  Bacon  conformed  himself  to  the  noble 
precepts  he  thus  enunciated  with  such  admirable  force  and 
beauty  of  expression,  he  would  have  been  spared  his  own 
sudden  downfall,  wretched  degradation,  and  comparative 
poverty  and  neglect. 

The  unexampled  rise  of  her  son  formed  a  new  era  in  the 
lii8  of  Lady  Villiers.  It  brought  her  at  once  from  the 
unnoticed  seclusion  of  a  needy  country  gentlewoman  to 
figure  conspicuously  in  the  gay  circles  of  the  royal  family^s 
favourite  resorts,  and  ultimately  to  be  the  proud  leader  and 
manager  of  a  court.  In  June,  1616,  at  the  moment  when 
all  England  rang  with  the  result  of  the  late  memorable  state 
trial,  the  favourite's  mother  met  King  James  at  Hatfield 
House,  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  there  we  find  her  singled  out 
for  marked  distinction,  and — strangest  juxtaposition  of  all — 
placed  at  the  same  table  apart  with  the  shameless  Countess  of 
Suffolk,  the  delinquent  Lady  Somerset's  mother.  The  countess, 
we  are  told,  ^'  kept  a  table  alone,  save  that  the  Lady  Villiers 
Compton  only  was  admitted,  and  all  the  entertainment  was 
chiefly  intended  and  directed  to  her  and  her  children  and 
followers.''  The  occasion  of  this  gathering  of  court  per- 
sonages of  high  rank  at  Hatfield  was  the  stately  christening 
of  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Sali8bury,t 
to  whom  the  king  stood  sponsor  conjointly  with  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk.  The  unprincipled  Lady  Suffolk  appears  to  have 
nowise  declined  in  the  royal  favour;  for  an  eye-witness  relates 
that  the  king  kissed  the  countess  twice  during  the  ceremony, 
and  '*  is  grown  as  great  and  as  far  in  grace  as  ever  he  was 
with  her  husband."  This  ill-assorted  assemblage  altogether 
affords  a  curious  glimpse  of  the  tone  and  manners  of  James's 
vicious  court  at  this  juncture. 

How  far  the  favourite  himself  had  progressed  in  familiar 
and  confidential  intimacy  with  his  royal  roaster  and  mistress 
will  be  seen  by  another  note  from  the  bold  and  masculine 

*  Bacon's  lietters,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 
t  Thif  lady  was  nster  to  the  CounteaB  of  Somerset. 
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Anne  of  Denmark^  on  the  subject  of  Viliiers'  management  of 
the  timorous  and  pedantic  husband  she  despised^  but  over 
vhom^  with  all  her  turbulence  and  high  spirit^  she  never 
obtained  the  slightest  influence : — 

'^My  kjnd  Dog, 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  which  is  verie  welcom  to 
me;  you  doe  verie  well  in  lugging  the  sowes  [the  king's] 
ears,  and  I  thank  you  for  it,  and  whould  have  you  do  so 
still,  upon  condition  that  you  continue  a  watchful  dog  to 
him,  and  be  alwayes  true  to  him.  So  wishing  you  all 
happines.  ''Anna  R/'* 

The  relations  between  Prince  Charles,  the  heir-apparent, 
and  his  father's  favourite,  when  the  latter  first  shone  as  a 
rising  star  in  the  court  hemisphere,  gave  little  promise  of 
the  fast  friendship  that  subsequently  grew  up  between  them. 
The  following  letter  of  Edward  Sherbum  to  Lord  Holland 
records  one  of  their  early  disagreements : — 

"  There  is  a  speech  in  court  of  the  distaste  Sir  George 
Villiers  hath  given  the  prince  about  a  ring.  The  manner, 
as  I  have  heard  it,  is  thus :  the  prince  coming  one  afternoon 
into  the  presence  at  Newmarket  with  Sir  George  Villiers, 
and  discoursing  with  him,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  ring  which 
Sir  Greorge  Villiers  had  upon  his  finger,  which,  taking  from 
him,  put  it  upon  one  of  his  own ;  and  having  occasion  to 
pull  out  his  pocket  handkerchief,  the  ring^  being  too  large 
for  the  prince's  finger,  fell  into  his  pocket.  The  prince 
parting  from  him,  not  thinking  of  the  ring,  the  next  morning 
Sir  George  Villiers,  meeting  the  prince  in  his  majesty's  pre- 
sence again,  and  finding  the  prince  to  take  no  notice  of  his 
ring,  asked  his  highness  for  it ;  to  which  he  answered,  that 
in  good  faith  he  knew  not  what  he  had  done  with  it ;  whereat 
Sir  George  Villiers  flew  into  such  a  passion,  whether  it  was 
in  regard  of  the  value,  or  of  the  piece,  as  he  left  the  prince, 
and  went  immediately  to  the  king,  exceedingly  disconcerted. 

*  Nicliols»  vol.  iu.  p.  187. 
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The  king^  observing  some  distemper  in  him,  demanded  the 
occasion.  Expressing  the  same  with  some  earnestness,  Sir 
George  told  the  king  that  the  prince  had  lost  a  ring  of  his, 
which  did  much  trouble  him.  The  king,  moved  thereat, 
sent  for  the  prince,  and  used  such  bitter  language  to  him 
as  forced  his  highness  to  shed  tears,  telling  him  also  not 
to  return  to  his  majesty  until  he  had  found  it,  and  restored 
the  ring  to  Sir  George  Villiers.  The  prince,  after  he  came 
from  the  king,  gave  commandment  to  Sir  Robert  Carey  to 
search  in  the  pockets  of  his  breeches  which  he  wore  that  day, 
when  by  good  fortime  the  ring  was  found,  and  by  Sir  Robert 
Carey  delivered  to  Sir  George  Villiers.  By  this  a  man  may 
see  the  force  of  the  king's  affection,  which  is  boundless,  and 
so  likewise  may  be  seen  how  far  beyond  reason  presumption 
may  transport  a  man.  What  the  consequence  of  this  and 
the  like  will  be,  time  must  produce.  Only  this  much  is  con- 
ceived, that  the  favour  of  the  king  on  this  particular  cannot 
continue,  because  there  wants  a  sound  foundation  to  uphold 
so  great  a  building.  Thus  much  I  adventure  to  write  unto 
your  lordship,  whom  I  beseech  to  keep  this  in  your  own 
custody,  or  else  to  commit  it  to  the  fire/'* 

About  the  same  time  as  the  occurrence  above  narrated, 
a  boyish  frolic  played  off  upon  Villiers  by  the  prince — who, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  some  eight  years  younger  than 
the  former — though  of  a  harmless  nature  enough,  was,  by 
the  absurd  severity  with  which  the  doting  old  king  punished 
it,  calculated  to  imperil  their  incipient  friendship.  As  they 
were  walking  one  day  in  the  gardens  of  Greenwich  Palace, 
the  pair  approached  a  fountain,  near  which  stood  a  statue  of 
Sacchus.  This  figure,  like  many  other  of  the  "  ingenious 
conceits''  common  to  ornamental  gardens  of  the  period,  con- 
cealed a  spring,  which  when  touched,  a  jet  of  water  sprang 
quaintly  forth.  The  prince,  who  happened  to  be  in  unusually 
high  spirits,  had  no  sooner  brought  the  splendidly- dressed 
favourite  within  proper  distance  to  ensure  him  a  copious 
aspersion  from  the  ''  liberal  god,"  than,  touching  the  spring, 
the  liberated  water  streamed  with  full  force  right  into  Villiers' 
•  Inedited  State  Papers—Domefltic,  1616-17. 
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face.  Highly  offended  at  beiag  made  the  subject  of  this 
practical  joke,  the  victim  of  it  at  once  made  complaint  to 
James^  who  not  only  severely  reproved  his  son,  but  enforced 
his  words  with  two  sound  boxes  on  the  ears.  The  bystanders 
who  witnessed  this  scene  augured  the  certain  disfavour  of 
Villiers  with  the  heir-apparent  as  a  result;  but,  as  the 
future  showed,  they  were  signally  mistaken  in  their  vatici- 
nations. 

As  though  the  egregious  infatuation  of  James  was  unable 
to  set  bounds  to  the  wealth,  possessions,  and  honours  he 
delighted  to  lavish  on  his  Favourite,  or  even  to  wait  for  a 
fitting  occasion  whereon  to  confer  them,  on  the  7th  of  the 
following  January  he  suddenly  created  him  Earl  of  Bucking- 
ham. The  king  gave  such  short  notice  of  his  intentions,  that 
no  preparations  were  made  for  the  usual  ceremonial ;  so  that 
not  even  the  drums  and  trumpets  which  should  have  been  in 
the  chamber  of  presence,  whether  required  to  flourish  or 
no,  were  in  attendance.  Villiers,  in  his  surcoat  and  hood, 
in  an  ordinary  hat,  and  with  his  rapier,  passed  hastily  from 
the  council-chamber,  over  the  terrace,  through  the  great 
gateway  and  into  the  palace.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  met 
them  at  the  door  of  the  presence-chamber,  where  Villiers 
was  duly  presented  to  the  king  and  queen.  The  brief  cere- 
mony, at  which  he  figured  alone,  no  other  peer  being  created, 
was  not  followed  by  either  banquet  or  supper,  and  therefore, 
adds  Camden,  "  no  style  with  largess  proclaimed.''* 

Sherborne  Castle  and  its  wide  domains,  now  forfeited  to 
the  crown  by  Somerset's  attainder,  and  which  had  been  un- 
feelingly torn  from  the  unfortunate  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to 
enrich  that  rapacious  favourite  when  at  the  height  of  his 
fortunes,  were  at  this  time  offered  to  Villiers  and  refused  by 
him  ^'  in  a  most  noble  fashion ;  praying  the  king  that  the 
building  of  his  fortunes  might  not  be  founded  on  the  ruin 
of  another."t  James  had  no  delicate  scruples  whatever  in 
such  matters,  for  he  unhesitatingly  bestowed  all  Somerset's 
northern  estates  on  his  son.  Prince  Charles ;   and  his  cruel 

*  From  an  autograph  MS. — Camden,  quoted  by  Nichols, 
t  Bfa-ch's  MSS.,  4176,  Brit.  Museum. 
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reply  to  Lady  Baleigh,  when  she  pleaded  at  his  feet  for  the 
restoration  of  Sherborne  as  a  provision  for  her  children^ 
has  been  recorded  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  the  king. 
"  Raleigh/'  sputtered  his  majesty,  "  shall  hae  his  liberty, 
but  Carr  maun  hae  the  londe.  I  mean  to  hae  it  for  Carr/' 
The  gift  vfBA  afterwards  looked  upon  as  having  carried  a 
curse  with  it,  for  popular  feeling  ran  very  high  in  favour  of 
Raleigh  at  the  time  of  Somerset's  downfall,  and  his  pos- 
session of  Sherborne,  to  the  deprivation  of  the  gallant 
knight's  large  family,  acted  very  prejudicially  against  the 
earl  on  the  occasion  of  his  trial.  On  the  other  hand^  the 
refusal  of  the  same  estate  by  Yilliers  in  terms  indicative  of 
a  nice  sense  of  honour  and  right  feeling,  is  so  highly  credit- 
able to  his  character,  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  historical 
student  to  find  the  fact  confirmed  by  a  grant,  preserved  in 
the  State  Paper  Office,*  in  fee-simple  to  the  Earl  of  Buck- 
ingham, of  the  manors  of  Beaumont,  Oldhall  and  Newhall 
de  Beaumont,  Mose,  Okeley  Magna,  Okeley  Parva,  Sligg- 
hawe,  Okeley  Park,  Mose  Park,  Essex,  together  with  all  the 
timbers  and  advowsons  belonging  to  them,  which  the  Lord 
Darcie  of  Chiche  holdeth  for  terme  of  his  life.  Manor  of 
Fleete,  marshes  of  Trewdales,  Fleetehouse  Hall  Hills,  in 
Lincoln,  in  lieu  of  the  manor  of  Teyntou  Magna,  Gloucester, 
pari  of  value  for  Sherborne,  escheated  to  the  crown  by 
Somerset's  attainder." 

Such  a  trait  as  this  appears  to  have  justified  Lord  Clarendon 
in  writing  thus  of  the  towering  favourite : — "  His  swiftness 
and  nimbleness  in  rising  may  be  with  less  injury  ascribed 
to  a  vivacity  than  any  ambition  in  his  nature ;  since  it  is 
certain  the  king's  eagerness  to  advance  him  so  surprised  his 
youth,  that  he  seemed  only  to  be  held  up  by  the  violent 
inclinations  of  the  king,  than  to  climb  up  by  any  art  or 
industry  of  his  own." 

The  king's  eagerness  to  advance  the  young  earl  naturally 

did  not  escape  general  invective  and  animadversion.     "  Is 

it  not  prodigious,"  remarks  Oldmixon,  "  that  a  prince  who  was 

as  wise  as  the  beloved  son  of  David  should  commit  the  reins 

•  VoL  CV.  No.  20.     Calendar,  March  12, 1616-17. 
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of  government  to  a  callow  youth,  of  no  more  capacity  than 
is  enough  to  qualify  a  modern  beau  ?"  "  For  an  old  king/' 
observes  Coke^*  '^  be  having  reigned  in  England  and  Scot- 
land fifty-one  years,  to  doat  upon  a  young  favourite  scarce 
of  age,  yet  younger  in  understanding,  though  old  in  vice  as 
any  of  his  time,  and  to  commit  the  whole  ship  of  the  com- 
monwealth by  sea  and  land  to  such  a  Phaeton,  is  a  precedent 
without  any  example/'  His  envied  position  as  a  favourite,  to- 
gether with  his  unfitness  to  conduct  the  afiairs  of  a  great  empire, 
have  naturally  drawn  down  upon  him  these  harsh  comments 
of  historians.  "  Nevertheless,''  judiciously  remarks  a  modem 
writer,  ^'  it  is  easier  to  impugn  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels 
than  the  integrity  of  his  intentions.  Charles  would  never 
have  fixed  his  afiections  on  a  really  bad  man ;  and  however 
much  we  may  regret  the  weak  judgment  and  unfortunate 
influence  of  Buckingham,  there  is  no  reason  to  call  in  ques- 
tion either  his  zeal  for  his  country  or  his  attachment  to  his 
unfortunate  master." 

Together  with  his  great  honours  and  employments,  Buck- 
ingham possessed  a  control  so  unbounded  over  the  king's 
inclinations,  that  he  became  the  sole  dispenser  of  all  royal 
favours ;  and  it  is  said  that  even  his  mother  now  began  to 
have,  conjointly  with  him,  such  influence  over  matters  of 
public  concern  that  no  places  were  disposed  of  without  her 
consent,  and  as  much  court  was  paid  to  her  as  to  her  son.f 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1618,  she  was  created  by  letters  patent 
Countess  of  Buckingham  in  her  own  person,  an  unusual  kind 
of  distinction,  of  which  the  last  example  had  been  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Mary  4 

The  true  character  of  the  countess  now  rapidly  developed 
itself.  She  showed  herself  to  be  a  bold,  busy,  intriguing, 
.  masculine,  and  dangerous  person.  Not  contented  with 
assisting  in  the  aggrandizement  of  her  fortunate  son,  she 
determined  not  to  leave  the  rest  of  her  family  in  the  back- 
ground.   She  lived  to  see  her  eldest  son  Viscount  Purbeck  ;§ 

•  Roger  Coke's  "  Delection." 
+  Oldmixon.  J  "Keliquue  Wottoniana." 

§  John,  created,  in  1619,  Baron  Villiers  of  Stoke  and  Yucoont  Purbeck. 
VOL.    II.  3 
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her  third.  Earl  of  Anglesea  ;*  and  her  daughter  Countess  of 
Denbigh.t  Of  the  two  half  brothers  of  the  duke,  the  sons 
of  Sir  George  Villiers  by  his  first  wife,  Audrey  Sanders, 
William  was  one  of  the  first  baronets,  and  from  Sir  Edward, 
President  of  Munster,  are  descended  the  Viscounts  Grandison 
and  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Jersey.  It  is  curious  to 
find  the  once  humble  and  indigent  Mary  Beaumont,  the 
waiting-maid — now  a  countess  in  her  own  right — inviting 
her  country  connexions  to  court,  and  teaching  them,  as  fast 
as  they  presented  themselves  for  her  patronage,  ^'  to  put  on  a 
court  dress  and  air."  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  what  are  called  country  dances  instead  of  French 
dances,  as  her  uncourtly  kindred  could  not  learn  the  latter 
fast  enough  to  suit  the  modish  attire  their  ambitious  rela- 
tive invested  them  with,  in  order  that  they  might  figure 
becomingly  in  the  higher  circles  to  which  her  patronage 
thus  suddenly  introduced  them. J  James  became  so  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  family  and  connexions  of  the  young 
favourite,  that  they  even  invaded  the  royal  apartments  with 
their  children  and  attendants,  without  encountering  com- 
plaint or  remonstrance  from  the  now  domesticated  monarch, 
who  formerly  could  scarcely  endure  his  consort  or  his  own 
family  to  lodge  near  him.  "  The  king,"  says  Arthur  Wilson, 
who  never  cared  much  for  women,  ^'  had  his  court  swarming 
with  the  earPs  (Buckingham's)  kindred,  so  that  the  little 
ones  would  dance  up  and  down  the  private  lodgings  like 
fairies,  and  it  was  no  small  sap  that  would  maintain  all  those 
suckers."  Bishop  Goodman  also,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  alludes 
to  the  change  in  the  king's  habits  and  feelings.  ''The 
king,"  he  says,  "  did  usually  send  for  the  nurse  and  the 
duke's  children  into  his  own  bedchamber,  and  there  play 
with  them  many  hours  together.  And  the  king  being  once 
with  the  children,  news  was  brought  him  that  there  was  an 

•  Christopher,  created,  in  1623,  Baron  Daventry  and  Earl  of  Angle- 
sea. 

t  Snsan,  wife  of  William  Fielding,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  the  ancestor  of  4;he 
present  earL 

I  "  Secret  Historj  of  the  Court  of  James  the  First,"  edited  by  Sir  W. 
Scott. 
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ambassador  come  to  speak  with  him^  whereupon  he  willed 
the  nurse  to  stay  there  with  the  children^  and  when  he  had 
spoken  with  the  ambassador  he  would  come  again  to  her. 
This  the  nurse  herself  told  me" 

This  alteration  in  the  customs  and  appearance  of  James's 
court  appears  to  have  amused  others  besides  Goodman  and 
Wilson.  Weldon  says :  "  Little  children  did  run  up  and 
down  the  king's  lodgings  like  little  rabbits  started  about 
their  burrows.  Here  was  a  strange  change,  that  the  king, 
who  would  not  formerly  abide  his  queen  and  children  in  his 
lodgings,  now  you  would  have  judged  that  none  but  women 
firequented  them ;  nay,  that  was  not  all,  but  the  kindred  had 
all  the  houses  about  Whitehall,  as  if  they  had  been  bulwarks 
and  flankers  to  that  citadel."  By  the  author  of  the  "  Aulicus 
Coquinarise''  they  are  styled  ''  a  race  handsome  and  beauti- 
ful"— an  hereditary  gift;  and  if  beauty  be  deserving  of 
rank,  the  honours  which  were  lavished  on  them  were  not  ill 
bestowed. 

It  was  not  in  human  nature  that  such  a  succession  of 
honours  should  be  rapidly  heaped  upon  a  family  so  recently 
raised  from  obscurity  without  exciting  bitter  envy  among  the 
less  favoured  courtiers,  and  provoking  the  frequent  jibe  of 
the  satirist.  When,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  same  month 
that  witnessed  his  elevation  to  an  earldom,  Buckingham  was 
made  a  privy  councillor — the  youngest  man  who  had  ever 
received  that  honour — and  his  brother  Christopher  made  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  the  double  event  evoked 
the  following  quatrain  :— 

"  Above  the  skies  shall  Gemini  rise. 
And  twins  the  court  shall  pester ; 
George  shall  back  his  brother  Jack, 
And  Jack  his  brother  Kester." 

There  are  numerous  other  instances  of  James's  inordi- 
nate favouritism  having  been  lashed  by  the  wits  of  the 
period.  A  lampoon,  containing  some  impudent  reflections 
upon  his  court,  was  on  another  occasion  perused  at  first  by 
him  with  evident  indignation ;  but  when  at  last  he  came  to 

8—2 
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the  concluding  couplet,  his  face  suddenly  lighted  up  with  a 
smile.     The  lines  which  wrought  the  change  ran  thus : — 

"  God  bless  the  king,  the  queen,  the  prince,  the  peers, 
And  grant  the  author  long  may  wear  his  ears/' 

"By  my  faith,  and  so  he  shall  for  me"  said  the  easy 
monarch ;  "  for  though  he  be  an  impudent,  he  is  a  witty 
and  pleasant  rogue/' 


III. 


BUCKINOHAM  ACC0MPANIB8  THE  KING  TO  SCOTLAND  —  THE 
FIRST  INSTANCE  OF  THE  FAVOURITe's  RAPACITY — HE  PRO- 
CURES THE  DISGRACE  OF  COKE — INAUSPICIOUS  MARRIAGE 
OF  SIB  JOHN  VILLIERS  WITH  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  SIR  EDWARD 
COKE  AND  LADY  HATTON. 

Whilst  the  favourite's  kith  and  kin  were  thus  being  "  gorged 
with  gold,''  and  promoted  to  place  and  honours,  much  want 
was  felt  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  community,  and  loud 
murmurs  arose  against  Buckingham's  "  mastering  pride" 
and  the  king's  exuberant  prodigality.  These  munificent 
though  ill-bestowed  donations,  added  to  the  vast  sums  which 
were  lavished  on  the  entertainments  of  the  court,  had  more 
than  once  drained  the  royal  treasury  to  its  lowest  ebb. 
James's  excessive  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure,  interfering 
as  they  were  allowed  to  do  on  all  occasions  with  the  calls  of 
business  and  most  important  necessities  of  the  state,  excited 
equally  the  indignation  of  his  ministers  and  the  offensive 
strictures  of  his  people.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  former  even 
fell  on  their  knees  to  him,  and  implored  him  to  show  more 
care  for  his  subjects'  interest  and  his  own.  He  replied, 
coldly,  that  the  state  of  his  health  required  frequent  relaxa- 
tions; adding,  that  he  would  far  sooner  return  to  Scotland  than 
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consent  to  be  immured  in  his  closet  or  chained  to  the  council- 
table.* 

Fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  James  had  visited  his 
Scottish  dominions^  and  though  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1616-17  the  king  was  in  great  want  of  money,  he  nevertheless 
formed  the  project  of  a  '^  progress"  to  the  North.  The  first 
tokens  of  displeasure  that  the  powerful  Favourite  encountered 
from  his  indulgent  patron  arose  through  his  opposition  to 
this  "  hard  journey/'  At  length,  however,  Buckingham  gave 
way  to  the  royal  resolution,  and  the  22nd  of  February  was 
fixed  for  the  king's  departure ;  though  a  sum  of  100,000/. 
had  to  be  borrowed  from  the  citizens  of  London  before  he 
could  set  out,  and  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  raise  the 
money.  No  wonder  that  all  classes  were  averse  to  the  pro- 
gress, on  account  of  the  immense  expenditure  it  would 
entail ;  "  yet/'  observes  a  contemporary,  '^  there  is  much 
urging,  and  in  the  end  it  must  be  done,  though  men  be  never 
so  much  discouraged."t  In  undertaking  this  journey  his 
Majesty  asserted  that  he  had  three  great  objects  in  view — the 
extension  of  episcopal  authority,  the  establishment  of  some 
ceremonials  in  religion,  and  the  elevation  of  the  civil  above 
the  episcopal  authority.  Buckingham  in  all  probability  was 
entirely  indifierent  to  the  king's  design,  for  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  any  active  part  in  it.  The  undertaking  must, 
indeed,  have  been  altogether  unpalatable  to  the  young  and 
refined  courtier,  as  it  daily  associated  him  with  a  set  of  per- 
sons mainly  chosen  for  being  ever  ready  to  pander  to  the 
king's  gross  ideas  of  amusement. 

Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  speaking  of  James's  daily  habits  at 
this  period,  says :  ^^  Then  the  king  began  to  eat  abroad,  who 
formerly  used  to  eat  in  his  bedchamber,  and  after  supper 
would  come  forth  to  see  pastimes  and  fooleries,  in  which 
Sir   Edward    Zouch,    Sir    George  Goriug,^   and  Sir   John 

♦  Lingard,  vol.  ix.  p.  82. 

t  Hume,  "  HiBtory  of  England." 

J  Qoring — who,  like  the  rest  of  the  court  zanies,  is  said  to  have  got  more  by 

his  fooling  than  other  people  by  their  wisdom — having  recommended  himself 

to  James  I.   equally  by  his  sagacity  and  by  a  peculiar  jocularity,  afterwards 

achieved  high  military  cU^inction  in  the  Civil  Wars.    Buckingham,  whose 
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Finett*  were  the  chief  and  master  fools ;  and  surely  this  fool- 
ing got  them  more  than  any  others'  wisdom  far  above  them  in 
desert.  Then  were  a  set  of  fiddlers  brought  up  on  purpose 
for  this  fooling;  and  Goring  was  master  of  the  game  for 
fooleries^  sometimes  presenting  David  Droman  and  Archie  Arm- 
strong on  the  back  of  the  other  fools^  to  tilt  one  at  the  other 
till  they  fell  together  by  the  ears,  and  fell  one  over  another/' 
"  Sometimes/'  he  adds,  *^  the  property  was  presented  by  them 
in  antic  dances ;  1)ut  Sir  John  Millisent,  who  was  never 
known  before,  was  commended  for  notable  fooling ;  and  so, 
indeed,  was  the  best  extemporary  fool  of  them  aU/'  Another 
of  Goring's  follies  is  described  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  dated  22nd  November,  1618.  The  occasion  was  a 
kind  of  al  fresco  party  in  commemoration  of  the  prince's 
birthday,  when  the  principal  courtiers  had  agreed  to  meet 
together,  each  contributing  his  own  share  of  the  repast, 
some  striving  to  be  substantial,  some  curious, '  and  some 
extravagant.  Sir  George  Goring's  invention  bore  away  the 
bell ;  and  that  was  four  brawny  pigs,  piping  hot,  -bitted  and 
harnessed  with  ropes  of  sausages,  all  tied  to  a  monstrous 
pudding.f 

James  Stuart  was  abundantly  gratified  by  the  popularity 
that  he  and  his  English  courtiers  acquired  during  their  stay 
in  Edinburgh  -,  and,  in  return,  graciously  dispensed  the 
royal  favour  to  many  of  the  Scottish  gentry  whom  he  enno- 
bled, as  well  as  conferring  the  honour  of  knighthood  much 
too  freely,  it  seems,  during  his  progress  to  and  fro.  "  We 
hear  little  out  of  Scotland,"  writes  the  industrious  corre- 
spondent of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  "  but  that  the  Parliament 
is  now  beginning,  and  that  our  English  are  extraordinarily 
respected  and  friendly  to  the  nobles,  to  whom  the  king 

friendship  he  had  gained  by  his  bravery  and  politeness,  prevailed  on  Charles  I, 
to  raise  liim  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Goring,  of  Hurst-picrre-point, 
in  Sussex,  and  he  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  eai'ldom  of  Norwich,  in 
1644-5. 

*  Sir  John  Finett  was  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
and  author  of  "Finetti  Philoxenis,"  containing  some  curious  anecdotes  and 
treatises  on  points  of  precedence  and  court  etiquette^  first  published  in  London, 
1656. 

t  Nichols'  "Progresses,"  vol.  iii.  p.  367. 
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makes  much  caresses,  and  receives  them  as  bis  guests.  The 
Earl  of  Buckingham  is  made  one  of  the  Council  there,  and 
takes  his  place  above  the  rest  as  Master  of  the  Horse.  They 
speak  that  he  shall  be  made  marquis  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Lord  Compton  an  earl,  to  counterpoise  the  Scotch  that  have 
been  ennobled  here.'^  On  the  liberal  dispensation  of  knight- 
hood by  James,  the  same  writer  facetiously  adds: — *'A11 
our  peers^  sons  that  went  with  the  king  were  knighted  there 
that  were  undubbed  before,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  York- 
shire, so  that  there  is  scarce  left  an  esquire  to  uphold  the 
race,  and  the  order  is  descended  somewhat  lower,  even  to 
Adam  Hill,  that  was  the  Earl  of  Montgomery's  barber,  and 
to  one  Jeane,  husband  to  the  queen's  laundress,  our  host  of 
Doncaster,  and  to  another  that  lately  kept  an  inn  at  Bum- 
ford  ;  and  a  youth,  one  Conir,  is  come  into  consideration  as 
to  become  a  prince  of  favourites,  brought  in  by  the  Eari  of 
Buckingham,  and  the  wags  talk  as  if  he  were  in  possibility 
to  become  Viscount  Conir.  All  the  mean  officers  of  the 
household  are  also  said  to  be  knighted,  so  that  ladies  are 
like  to  be  in  little  request.''*  On  his  return  south,  James 
still  continuing  in  the  dubbing  mood,  the  "  fount  of  honour" 
is  said  to  have  conferred  the  title  on  the  round  of  beef  at 
Hoghton  Tower  in  Lancashire,  at  that  time  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Hoghton  family — that  act  of  grace  being  one  of  the 
last  chivalrous  achievements  of  his  ''  hard  journey." 

Buckingham  has  been  accused  of  having  given,  through 
mercenary  motives,  the  first  impetus  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
great  lawyer — Coke.  Whether  this  be  literally  true  is  open 
to  some  doubt;  but  though  Coke  had  deeply  offended  the 
king  in  having  "  most  effrontedly  trodden  upon  his  preroga- 
tive" on  various  occasions,  and  in  one  of  his  speeches  termed 
it  "  a  great  overgrown  monster,"  as  well  as  for  the  zeal  and 
acuteness  he  had  displayed  during  the  trial  of  the  Earl  and 
Coimtess  of  Somerset — an  acuteness  which  James,  it  is 
stated^  had  secret  cause  to  dread — both  the  favourite  and 
Bacon  became  undeniably  implicated  in  the  intrigues  which 
tended  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
•  SUte  Paper  Office— I>omestiQ,  1616-17. 
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Sir  Henry  Roper  had  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  place  of 
chief  clerk  for  enrolling  the  pleas  of  the  King^s  Bench;  it 
was  supposed  to  be  worth  4000/.  per  annum.  Being  ad- 
vanced in  age.  Sir  Henry  was  disposed  to  relinquish  the  * 
appointment  on  condition  of  being  made  Lord  Teynham 
and  receiving  the  salary  during  his  life.  Buckingham  seized 
this  opportunity  of  improving  his  fortunes.  He  applied  for 
the  reversion  of  the  oJQSce  to  be  granted  to  two  of  his  trustees 
during  their  lives — a  like  application  made  formerly  by  the 
Earl  of  Somerset  having  met  with  success.*  But  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  stood  in  the  way  of  this  surrender  on  the  part 
of  Boper^  and  also  of  the  proposed  arrangement.  He  an- 
swered upon  being  first  solicited,  "  that  he  was  old  and  could 
not  struggle/' — ^a  reply  which  was  regarded  as  a  compliance. 
But  when  Sir  Henry  Roper  actually  surrendered  the  situa- 
tion and  was  created  Lord  Teynham,  Goke  changed  his  tone, 
and  stated  that  since  the  salaries  of  the  judges  in  his  court 
were  very  low,  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase  them  by  the 
revenues  of  this  office,  which  was  at  his  disposal.  Upon 
this  it  was  resolved  by  the  king  and  his  favourite  to  remove 
him,  and  to  substitute  on  the  bench  a  more  compliant  judge. 
On  two  other  notable  points  Coke  had  also  offended  the 
king,  the  one  being  the  famous  dispute  respecting  the  Court 
of  Chancery ;  the  other,  the  still  more  celebrated  case  of  the 
Commendams,  In  the  former  matter  the  conduct  of  Coke  is 
allowed  to  have  been  highly  discreditable  to  him  and  his 
associates ;  in  the  latter,  to  have  merited  the  warmest  admi- 
ration. The  avowed  plea  of  this  iniquitous  proceeding  of  his 
removal  was  the  conduct  of  Coke  in  the  affair  of  the  Com- 
mendams;  but  its  real  cause  was  his  non-compliance  with 
the  views  of  Buckingham.  Bacon,  with  his  usual  subser- 
vience, augmented  by  his  hatred  of  Coke,  wrote  to  Villiers : 
'^  For  Roper's  place  I  would  have  it  by  all  means  dispatched, 
and  therefore  I  marvel  it  lingereth.''  The  "  thing,''  he  de- 
clared, was  so  reasonable,  '^  that  it  ought  to  be  done  as  soon 
as  said."  Unhappily  for  Coke  he  thought  otherwise.  Upon 
the  3rd  of  October,  1616,  Coke  was  desired  to  desist  &om  the 

•  "  Biographia,"  art.  "Coke,"  from  Baoon'a  Works. 
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BCiTice  of  his  place.  On  the  following  Sunday  Sir  Edward 
Ck)ke  was  sequestered  from  the  council-table,  and  prohibited 
from  riding  his  circuit,  his  place  being  supplied  by  Sir 
Bandolph  Crew. 

So  complicated  were  the  various  interests  (public  and 
private)  affected  by  this  disgraceful  affair,  that  Coke's  fate 
hung  trembling  in  the  balance  until  late  in  the  year  (1616), 
Queen  Anne  and  Prince  Charles  being,  to  their  credit, 
steadily  urgent  in  his  behalf.  James  himself,  too,  on  inti* 
mating  at  the  Privy  Council  his  intention  to  supersede  Coke, 
could  not,  with  all  his  verbosity,  conceal  a  feeling  of  shame 
at  the  deed,  declaring  that  he  thought  him  ''in  no  way 
corrupt,  but  a  good  justice,"  and  adding  '^  as  many  compli- 
ments as  if  he  had  meant  to  hang  him  with  a  silken  halter."* 
Thus  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was,  in  his  fortunes,  remarks  a 
contemporary,  affected  as  it  were  with  "  an  ague  which  has 
an  alternate  bad  and  good  day."  f  The  next  report  was  that 
Coke  was  "  quite  off  the  hooks,"  and  that  orders  had  been 
sent  to  give  him  a  supersedecM ;  the  jest  of  the  moment 
being  that  four  P's  had  lost  him  his  place — Pride,  Prohibi- 
tions, Praemunire,  and  Prerogative.  The  blow  was  struck  at 
last,  and  the  most  famous  of  English  lawyers  had  the  morti- 
fication of  knowing  that  Sir  Henry  Montagu,  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead,  went  with  great  pomp  to  Westminster 
Hall,  accompanied  by  many  noblemen,  to  the  number  of 
"  fifty  horse,  the  whole  fry  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  swarms 
of  lawyers  and  officers."  This  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  the  rapacity  of  the  young  favourite  prevailed,  by  the 
intrusion  of  his  own  interests  upon  the  royal  ear,  to  the  ruin 
of  a  great  man. 

The  motives  that  had  been  at  work  in  bringing  about  the 
unmerited  disgrace  of  Coke  were  soon  apparent,  remarks 
Lord  Campbell,^  when  it  was  known  that  his  successor, 
before  accepting  his  office,  was  obliged  to  bind  himself  to 
dispose  of  the  chief  clerkship  for  the  benefit  of  Buckingham ; 
and  when  it  was  seen  that  two  trustees  for  him  were  ad- 


*  Nicholfl,  p.  227.  t  The  same^  from  Birch's  MS.  p.  4172. 

J  "  LiFCB  of  the  Chief  Justicea,"  art.  "  Coke/*  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
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initted  to  the  place  as  soon  as  the  new  Chief  Justice  had  been 
sworn  in. 

Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  the  story.  It  became  speedily 
known  also  that  when  Buckingham  was  in  Scotland,  an 
overture  was  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
relating  to  the  marriage  of  his  youngest  daughter  to  Sir 
John  Villiers,  the  elder  brother  of  the  favourite.  The  pro- 
posal was  at  first  eagerly  received  by  Buckingham,  but 
although  it  had  his  and  the  king's  good  auspices,  obstacles 
arose  which  hindered  its  favourable  course.  Sir  John 
Villiers,  who  had  an  appointment  in  the  prince's  household, 
had  asked  for  a  dowry  of  10,000/.  with  the  bride ;  Coke  had 
oflFered  10,000  marks,  and  "  he  had  stuck  at  1000/.  a  year 
during  his  life,"  letting  fall  certain  idle  words  that  he  would 
not  buy  the  king's  favour  too  dear,  ^'  being  so  uncertain  and 
variable."  Though  the  avarice  of  the  Chief  Justice,  therefore, 
had  been  in  the  first  instance  an  impediment  to  that  mar- 
riage, it  subsequently  took  place,  to  the  great  misery  of  all 
parties,  having  previously  given  rise  to  much  public  scandal, 
and  created  the  bitterest  feud  between  Sir  Edward  Coke  and 
his  termagant  wife  Lady  Hatton.*  By  the  alliance  with 
Frances  Coke,  the  Villiers  family  received  considerable  ac- 
cession of  wealth ;  for  besides  the  sum  of  10,000/.  paid  in 
money,  Sir  Edward  and  his  son  Robert  did,  upon  the  2nd 
of  November,  pursuant  to  directions  of  the  Lords  of  Council, 
assure  to  Sir  John  Villiers  an  annuity  of  2000  marks  per 
annum  during  Sir  Edward  Coke's  life,  and  of  900/.  a  year 
during  that  of  Lady  Hatton,  besides  the  manor  of  Stoke 
Pogis,  in  Buckinghamshire,  after  their  deaths, — ^being  the 
moiety  of  those  lands  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  intended  to 
bequeath  his  two  daughters.  Other  possessions  and  certain 
worldly  honours  were  added  to  these  acquisitions ;  but  the 
marriage,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  such  arrangements, 
was  attended  by  much  disgrace  and  misery.  The  young 
bride,  in  spite  of  her  profession  at  the  time  of  her  nuptials, 
bad   always   secretly  hated  the  husband    forced    upon  her 

*  Lady  Elizabeth  Cecil,  the  second  wife  of  the  celebrated  judge,  was  sister 
of  Thomas  Burleigh,  Earl  of  Exeter,  and  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Hatton. 
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choice.  She  had  long  given  a  preference  to  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  the  brother  of  the  guilty  Lady  Somerset,  and  the 
result  was  to  embitter  her  own  existence  and  to  degrade  her 
into  the  lowest  condition  to  which  a  woman  can  descend ; 
her  husband  incurring  a  heavy  penalty  for  his  own  compli- 
ance with  the  ambitious  and  mercenary  views  of  Buckingham, 
that  of  being  wedded  to  a  loathing,  and  eventually  a  faith- 
less wife.* 

Such  was  the  corruption  of  the  times,  such  the  utter  want 
of  all  honourable  principle,  that  it  was  well  known  that  had 
Coke  been  wise  enough  to  take  timely  advantage  of  the  pro- 
posed match  between  his  daughter  and  Sir  John  Villiers,  "  he 
would  have  that  day  been  Lord  Chancellor/^  Notwithstand- 
ing the  persistent  opposition  of  Bacon,  however,  the  disgraced 
judge  was  reinstated  in  the  favour  of  the  fickle  monarch,  and 
restored  to  his  place  in  the  Privy  Council,  September  15, 
1617  j  having  joined  the  court  on  its  journey  from  Scotland 
at  Woodstock. 


IV. 


BUCKINGHAM    IS   CHEATED   A    MARQUIS — DIVERSIONS   AND    DIS- 
SIPATIONS    OP     THE     COURT BEN    JONSON^S    "VISION     OP 

DELIGHT^^    COMPOSED    TO    CELEBRATE    BUCKINGHAM'S    ELE-' 
VATION    TO  A  MARQUISATE — THE    KING^S    FAILING  HEALTH, 

HIS      HABITS     AND      AMUSEMENTS FUTILE      ATTEMPTS     TO 

SUPPLANT     THE     FAVOURITE — BUCKINGHAM'S     LIBERALITY, 
OSTENTATION,  AND  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

For  the  space  of  two  years  George  Villiers  had  continued  to 
rise  with  dazzling  rapidity  to  a  lofty  height  of  favour,  honour, 
and  riches.  There  were,  however,  a  few  more  rungs  of  the 
ladder  to  be  mounted  ere  he  stood  pre-eminent  as  a  subject 
above  all  compeers. 

•  Thomaon's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Villiera." 
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Addicted  as  our  first  Stuart  king  was  to  distribute  titles 
and  honours  with  a  somewhat  too  liberal  hand^*  he  had  never 
y  et  since  coming  to  the  throne  conferred  the  dignity  of 
marquis  even  upon  a  favourite.  James  now^  with  his  usual 
haste,  resolved  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  that  without  any  other  reason  than  "  for  the 
affection  he  bore  him  more  than  he  did  to  any  man/'  and 
"  for  the  affection^  faith,  and  modesty  he  found  in  the  earl/' 

To  celebrate  his  elevation,  therefore,  to  the  rare  honour  of 
a  marquisate  with  becoming  pomp  and  splendour,  one  of 
the  most  fanciful  and  elaborate  of  Jonson's  masques — "  The 
Vision  of  Delight'' — was  performed  at  court  on  Twelfth  Night 
(1617-18).  To  give  the  highest  possible  perfection  to  the 
glittering  spectacle,  the  chief  artists  of  the  realm  were  em- 
ployed in  decorative  and  moveable  scenery,  Lawes  and  other 
noted  composers  set  the  songs  to  music,  while  the  taste  and 
science  of  Inigo  Jones  presided  over  the  pictorial  designs  and 
accessories.  In  this  courtly  recreation  of  gallant  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  honour,  both  Prince  Charles  and  the  favourite 
figured,  the  latter  assuming  his  place  as  a  marquis — thereby 
taking  a  precedence  to  which  he  was  not  entitled.  "  It  is 
thought  strange,"  Levingston  wrote  to  Carleton,  "  amongst 
the  old  lords  that  he  should  take  precedence  of  them."t 

The  new  title  was  conferred  by  patent  and  in  private,  very 
few  persons  besides  officers  of  the  king's  household  being 
present.  The  expenses  of  both  masque  and  banquet  were 
defrayed  by  Buckingham,  and  both  were  on  a  scale  of  un- 
exampled magnificence.  This  gorgeous  festival  was  held  in 
the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  where  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  regal  state  was  brought  into  exuberant  display — 
burnished  gold  and  brilliant  silver  loaded  board  and  buffet, 
and  jewelled  raiment  of  both  sexes  glittered  "  in  fashion  new 
as  strange."    While  "  rare  Ben"  gave  full-flavoured  spice  to 

*  Besides  his  promiscaoos  additions  to  the  peerage,  it  is  reported  that  within 
six  weeks  after  he  left  Scotknd,  he  conferred  knighthood  on  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons.  A  pasquinade  was  affixed  to  St.  Paul's,  pur- 
porting to  he  a  method  to  enable  weak  memories  to  retain  the  names  of  the  new 
nobility. — Wilson,  in  Eennet,  vol.  i.  p.  665. 

t  "  Calendar  of  State  Papers/'  voL  cv.  4. 
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the  intellectual  feast^  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes^  just  come  from 
Paris,  imported  the  savour  of  French  cookery  to  an  innu- 
merable choice  of  delicates^  to  the  great  contentment 

"Of  all  the  valiant  stomachB  in  the  court; 
All  Bhort-doaked  knights,  and  aU  oross-gartered  gentlemen  :'** 

though  from  one  feature  of  this  sumptuous  service^  men- 
tioned by  a  critical  eye-witness,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
Anglo-Gallic  in  style,  or  rather  English  relieved  by  French. 
"  You  may  judge/'  writes  Chamberlain,  "  of  the  feast  by  the 
scantling,  that  there  were  said  to  be  seventeen  dozen  of 
pheasants  and  twelve  partridges  in  a  dish,  throughout  which, 
methinks,  were  more  spoil  than  largesse/'t 

All,  however,  did  not  run  smooth  through  these  ringing 
grooves  of  changeful  delight.  The  king  was  moody  and  out 
of  temper,  and,  it  was  remarked  by  a  watchful  courtier,  had 
''  become  so  froward  and  morose  that  few  things  seemed  to 
please  him.'*  The  banquet  appears  to  have  hit  his  fancy,  for 
he  praised  "  both  the  meat  and  the  master/'  Yet  for  all 
this  inordinate  partiality  and  unsparing  promotion  to  the 
proudest  distinction,  some  were  of  opinion  that  the  newly- 
made  marquis  did  not  hold  the  king's  favour  by  a  firm  tenure  j 
as  it  was  thought  that  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  young  Brooke, 
Lord  Cobham's  son,  and  a  son  of  Sir  William  Monson,  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  James  and  begun  to  come  into  con- 
sideration. Foreign  politics,  too,  were  intruded  on  an 
occasion  ostensibly  devoted  to  mirth  and  revelry  alone.  The 
Spanish  and  Venetian  ambasadors  had  been  invited  to  these 
festivities,  whilst  the  French  ambassador  had,  to  his  great 
indignation,  been  passed  over.  This  studied  insult,  planned 
by  Buckingham,  was  one  of  the  points  of  a  deep  game,  which, 
beneath  the  exterior  varnish  of  court-like  splendour  and 
frivolity,  the  favourite,  in  conjunction  with  his  crafty  mother, 
was  now  steadily  playing. 

James  was  constitutionally  what  may  be  called  good- 
natured;    but   with   the   increase    of    years    and   political 

*  Beanmont  and  Fletcher, 
t  Inedited  State  Papers,  Jan.  10,  1617-18. 
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embarrassments  he  became  fretful,  impatient,  and  suspicious. 
So  melancholy  and  irritable  was  he  at  times,  that  it  required 
all  the  efforts  of  Buckingham  and  his  mother  to  rouse  him 
from  despondency.  Sometimes  he  would  break  out  into  the 
most  passionate  fits  of  anger ;  and  though  his  better  nature 
eventually  prevailed,  yet  the  manner  in  which  he  expressed 
his  regret  was  frequently  quite  as  unkingly  as  had  been  the 
previous  exhibition  of  his  rage.*  James  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  "  break  the  lingering  day  with  wine,"  and, 
after  imbibing  deeply,  was — regardless  of  the  amenities 
of  the  dinner-table,  Sully  tells  us  in  his  *^  Memoirs'^ — 
in  the  habit  .of  quitting  the  company  after  dinner,  and 
going  to  bed  to  sleep  off  the  debauch,  where  he  usually  slept 
part  of  the  afternoon,  and  sometimes  the  whole.  He  now 
began  to  feel  sorely  the  effects  of  such  a  course  of  life,  and 
from  his  increasing  infirmities,  therefore,  the  task  of  whiling 
away  the  tedium  of  the  king's  vacant  hours  had  become  an 
onerous  one.  Weldon  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  James 
was  not  habitually  intemperate,  but  that  as  old  age  crept  on, 
and  Buckingham's  jovial  suppers  became  more  alluring,  he 
"  occasionally  exceeded,  and  was  sometimes  overtaken ;"  a 
transgression  which  he  would  next  day  remember  and  repent  with 
tears.  After  such  indulgences  there  is  generally  another  matu- 
tinal memento  besides  conscience.  The  maudlin  monarch 
weeping  over  the  recollections  of  the  last  night's  debauch 
must  have  been  an  edifying  sight  to  his  courtiers.  Even  in 
his  taste  for  wine,  as  in  most  of  his  other  habits^  we  may 
trace  the  effeminacy  of  his  nature.  His  partiality  was  for 
"  sweet  rich  wines,''  such  as  are  commonly  supposed  to  be 
preferred  by  the  fairer  sex.  Coke  informs  us  that  he  indulged 
''  not  in  ordinary  French  and  Spanish  wines,  but  in  strong 
Greek  wines."  Even  when  engaged  in  hunting,  a  sport 
which  seldom  requires  adventitious  excitement,  he  was  at- 
tended as  closely  as  possible  by  a  special  officer,  who  con- 
stantly supplied  him  with  his  favourite  beverages.  Coke's 
father,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  managed  to  obtain  a 
draught  of  the  royal  wine,  which,  his  son  tells  us,  was  not 
*  Jesse,  «  England  under  the  Stuarts." 
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only  of  such  strength  as  to  spoil  his  day^s  sport,  but  dis- 
ordered him  for  three  days  afterwards. 

Speculating  on  the  caprice  and  uncertain  temper  of  James^ 
and  his  fondness  for  personal  appearance  and  elegance  of 
dress,  without  regard  to  mental  endowments,  strenuous  en- 
deavours were  made  at  this  time  to  oust  Buckingham  from 
the  post  of  favourite  by  thrusting  incessantly  under  the 
king^s  notice  certain  striplings  of  good  family  and  of  "  curious 
face  aud  complexion/^  three  of  the  foremost  of  whom  we 
have  already  mentioned.  But  on  James  discovering  that 
these  aspirants  to  his  notice  were  the  puppets  of  a  party 
seeking  to  displace  the  marquis,  he  bluntly  told  young 
Monson  that  he  did  not  like  his  forwardness  in  presenting 
himself  constantly  before  him.  Abashed  and  discomfited  at 
this  rebuke,  *^  all  these  young  court  gallants  vanished  like 
mushrooms  f  and  the  plotters  in  the  background,  who  had 
taken  great  pains  "  to  set  out  young  Monson  to  the  best 
advantage,  pricking  and  pranking  him  up,  besides  washing 
his  face  every  day  with  posset  curd,  in  order  that  he ,  might 
rival  the  handsome  Buckingham,  received  a  severe  rebuflf."* 

In  spite  of  the  king's  failing  health,  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  was  one  continued  round  of  feasting  and  revelry— 
horse-racing,  foot-racing,  masque,  banquet  and  ball  by  turns 
occupying  attention.  The  tastes  aud  habits  which  James 
had  introduced  into  the  English  court  differed  widely  from  the 
stately  pastimes  and  chivalrous  amusements  of  the  past  reign. 
There  was  no  want  of  a  certain  rude  magnificence ;  indeed, 
the  expense  of  supporting  the  royal  pleasures  occasionally 
amounted  to  extravagance;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
intellectual  entertainment  of  the  masque,  the  taste  of  the 
court,  and  especially  of  the  king  himself,  appears  constantly 
tinctured  with  vulgarity.  The  nice  perceptions  of  Prince 
Charles  and  Buckingham  eventually  introduced  those  intel- 
lectual refinements  which,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  distin-> 
guished  the  court  of  England  as  the  politest  in  Europe. 
The  following  extract  from  the  letter-writer  so  often  quoted 

*  Inedited  State  Papers — Domestic    Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir  D.  Carleton, 
Jan.  10, 1617-18. 
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affords  an  illustration  of  James's  homely  diversions  at  his 
favourite  place  of  sport — ^Newmarket.  ^^We  hear  nothing 
firom  Newmarket^  but  that  they  devise  all  the  means  they 
can  to  make  themselves  merry^  as  of  late  there  was  a  feast 
appointed  at  a  farmhouse  not  far  off^  where  every  man  should 
bring  his  dish.  The  king  brought  a  great  chine  of  beef; 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  four  pigs^  garnished  with  sausages ; 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  two  turkeys ;  another  some  par- 
tridges ;  and  one^  a  whole  trayiul  of  buttered  eggs :  and  so 
all  passed  very  pleasantly/'*  Another  letter  of  the  same 
gossiping  writer  speaks  of  a  new  and  very  expensive  kind 
of  diversion: — ^'The  king  came  hither  (Sir  John  Croft's, 
near  Bury)  the  Saturday  before  Shrovetide,  and  the  two  days 
following  there  was  much  feasting  and  jollity;  and  the 
Christmas  masque  repeated  on  Shrove  Tuesday  night.  On 
Saturday  last  the  prince  made  a  ball  and  a  banquet  at 
Denmark  House,  which  he  had  lost  at  tennis  to  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  who  invited  thither  a  number  of 
ladies,  mistresses,  and  valentines,  a  ceremony  come  lately  in 
request,  and  grown  so  costly  that  it  is  said  he  hath  cast 
away  this  year  2000/.  that  way,  among  whom  a  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Croft,  that  is  unmarried,  had  a  carcanet  of  800/. 
for  her  share ;  and  the  king  is  so  pleased  with  the  whole 
society  of  those  sisters,  that  he  extols  them,  and  hath 
bespoken  them  for  the  court  against  next  Christmas.  The 
banquet  at  Denmark  House  was  so  plentiful  that  it  cost 
400/.,  and  all  the  women  came  away,  as  it  were,  laden  with 
sweetmeats ;  but  supper  there  was  none,  save  what  the  Lord 
of  Purbeck  made  to  his  private  friends."t 

Buckingham  usually  kept  high  and  stately  festival  on  the 
recurrence  of  the  anniversary  of  his  patron  saint.  On  St. 
George's  Day  in  this  year  we  find  an  instance  recorded  of 
his  princely  liberality  to  no  fewer  than  fifty  members  of  his 
household.  He  presented  forty  of  his  gentlemen  with  fifty 
pounds  a  piece  "  to  provide  themselves,"  and  twenty  pounds  to 
ten  of  his  yeomen,  besides  a  huudred  pounds  to  treat  them  with 

*  Mr.  Cbaml)er1am  to  Sir  D.  Carleton,  Nov.  28,  1618.  Tnedited  State  Pftper. 
t  Inedited  State  Papers,  Feb.  26,  1619-20. 
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a  supper  and  a  play  on  the  following  nighty  at  the  Mitre  in 
Fleet  Street.  Had  not  the  munificent  favourite's  retinue  been 
limited  by  a  recent  law,  like  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  to  fifty 
followers,  his  largess,  doubtless,  would  have  been  commen- 
surate with  their  larger  number. 

The  magnificence  of  Buckingham  was  at  least  equal  to  his 
brilliant  fortunes.  Imi^ination  can  conceive  nothing  more 
splendid  than  the  entertainments,  the  equipages,  and  even  the 
personal  appearance  of  this  darling  of  fortune.  But  osten- 
tation soon  began  to  show  itself  like  a  canker  at  the  core, 
when  "his  greatness  was  a-ripening.^'  "It  was  common 
with  him,''  we  are  told,  "at  an  ordinary  dancing,  to  have 
bis  clothes  trimmed  with  great  diamond  buttons,  and  to  have 
diamond  hat-bands,  cockades,  and  ear-rings  j  to  be  yoked 
with  great  and  manifold  ropes  and  knots  of  pearl ;  in  short, 
to  be  manacled,  fettered,  and  imprisoned  in  jewels."  Buck- 
ingham was  the  first  person  in  England  who  was  carried  about 
in  a  sedan-chair,  supported  on  men's  shoulders.*  This  innova- 
tion upon  the  ordinary  mode  of  locomotion  greatly  offended 
the  Londoners ;  the  vulgar  attributing  it  to  his  high-blown 
pride,  and  railing  at  him  as  he  passed  through  the  streets^ 
*' loathing,"  says  Arthur  Wilson,  "that  men  should  be 
brought  to  as  servile  condition  as  horses."  But  when  the 
newly-made  marquis  boldly  aired  his  grandeur  abroad,  en- 
throned as  it  were  in  a  coach  of  state,  and  "  began  to  draw" 
with  six  instead  of  two  horses,  such  overweening  assumption 
outraged  all  ranks  of  society,  and  greatly  increased  his  un- 
popularity. On  the  fact  reaching  the  old  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland in  his  prison  in  the  Tower — where  he  had  been 
long  confined  on  bare  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot — he  swore  that  should  he  ever  regain  his 
freedom,  he  would  surpass  in  equipage  James's  upstart 
minion.  The  "  stout"  earl's  health,  but  not  his  high  spirit, 
had  been  injured  by  the  tedious  incarceration.    When,  there- 

•  Sed»n-chain»  Evelyn  teUa  ua  in  his  "  Diary,"  were  first  brought  to  this 
country  by  Sir  Saunders  Duncombe.  This  person,  who  was  gentleman  pen- 
sioner to  Kings  James  and  Charles  I.,  is  said  to  have  taken  out  a  patent  in 
1634. 
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fore,  in  1621,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  his  physicians 
advising  him  to  use  the  waters  of  Bath,  he  travelled  thither 
through  Loudon,  to  the  great  contentment  of  the  citizens,  in 
his  coach  drawn  by  eight  horses,  as  a  tacit  reproof  to  the  vanity 
and  ostentation  of  the  recently  ennobled  prime  favourite.* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  analyse  the  cause  of  this  universal 
contempt  for  new  titles  and  their  holders  at  this  period  of 
our  history.  When  the  lineal  nobles  were  extinguished  by 
their  own  wars,  the  cruelty  of  kings,  and  the  natural 
efflux  of  time,  and  the  monarclm  of  this  country  began  to 
exercise  the  privilege  of  creating  a  nobility — when  a  success- 
ful lawyer  whom  they  had  fee'd  to  tell  lies  upon  either 
side,  or  a  grovelling  courtier  who  had  told  lies  on  every 
side  without  beiug  fee'd  at  all,  began  to  ape  the  airs  of  the 
old  territorial  Normans — a  different  feeling  took  possession 
of  the  middle  classes.  They  found  that  it  is  impossible  to 
create  a  peerage  j  it  must  grow,  and  have  roots  very  deep, 
and  branches  wide  and  strong,  before  it  can  be  looked  on 
with  respect.  There  had  been  a  period,  long  since,  when  the 
Wars  of  the  Barons  stripped  the  land  of  almost  all  the  great 
names  that  had  come  in  with  the  Conquest,  and  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  completed  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  nobility, 
when  tyrants  like  Henry  Yll.  tried  by  fair  means  and  foul 
to  degrade  and  impoverish  the  order;  there  was  a  time, 
indeed,  when  the  true  nobility  of  England  consisted,  not  in 
the  ranks  of  the  titled  occupants  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
in  the  old  halls  and  manor  houses  of  the  untitled  gentry;  when 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  son  of  a  plain  old  squire  in  Devonshire, 
could  tell  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  favourite^s  license,  that 
he  saw  "  many  nobles  in  her  court,  but  not  a  single  gentle- 
man;^^ and,  later  still,  when  baronetcies  and  knighthoods 
were  so  rained  down  by  the  hands  of  the  learned  and 
ridiculous  James  I.  that  his  exchequer  was  filled  by  the 
thousand-pound  penalties  paid  to  avoid  the  infliction  of  the 
honour.  In  those  days,  feudalism,  in  the  true  sense  of  it, 
was  receiving  its  death-blow.  The  idea  of  one  of  James's 
newly-made  lords  putting  himself  on  a  level  with  the  De 

•  Lodge. 
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Veres  and  De  Mowbrays  was  as  absurd  an  anachronism  as 
the  roan  in  armour  at  the  civic  inaugurations ;  and  the 
pinchbeck  peerage  was  as  much  scouted  and  looked  down 
upon  by  the  old  untitled  territorial  aristocracy  as  the  Lord 
Mayor's  lumbering  state  coach  and  silver  mace  are  repu- 
diated by  the  modem  commercial  magnates  of  the  city  of 
London. 

The  result  of  this  wholesale  creation  of  titles  was^  that 
when  in  the  next  reign  the  struggle  of  the  Civil  War  arose^ 
the  peerage  was  found  to  have  become  utterly  debased,  "  by 
setting/'  as  Mrs.  Hutchinson  said^  '^  honours  to  public  sale, 
and  conferring  them  on  persons  that  had  neither  blood  nor 
merit  fit  to  wear  nor  estates  to  bear  up  their  titles^  but  were 
fein  to  invent  projects  to  pillage  the  people  and  pick  their 
parses  for  the  maintenance  of  vice  and  lewdness.'^  In  1640 
two-thirds  of  them  could  not  date  their  nobility  further  back 
than  the  accession  of  James — ^that  is,  thirty-seven  years  only ; 
and  as  novi  homines,  in  their  then  condition,  they  were  with- 
out influence,  and  without  anything  resembling  the  worth  of 
the  men  who  had  been  the  pillars  of  the  state  in  the  days 
of  the  Plantagenets,  who  had  led  our  armies,  cherished  our 
liberties,  and  maintained  our  equilibrium  by  their  predomi- 
nance as  a  conservative  force  in  the  community.  The  titular 
nobles  were  but  secondary  personages  when  the  great  struggle 
came ;  while  the  real  leaders  were  the  class  of  gentry  of 
ancient  name,  such  as  Hampden,  Godolphin,  Trevanion, 
Percy,  Montagu,  Basset,  Glanville,  Grenville,  &c.,  associated 
as  territorial  magnates  with  places  which  had  known  them 
for  twenty  generations. 

Neither  the  quiet  sneers  of  the  old  nobles  nor  the  bois- 
terous clamours  of  the  populace,  however,  disturbed  the 
serenity  of  the  favourite's  mind  at  this  time — 

'*  Fair  laaghed  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zephyr  hlew;"  * 

and  so,  bravely  bearing  aloft  the  trophies  of  his  new  state, 
he  held  on  his  sunny  course  triumphant  and  rejoicing. 

The  fact  was,  that  while  haughty  favourites,  corrupt  place- 
men, obscure  adventurers,  and  the  newly-made  rich  jostled 
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one  another  for  the  favour  of  a  king,  the  chief  business  of 
whose  life  consisted  in  expedients  to  raise  money  to  support  an 
expenditure  from  which  he  derived  no  dignity,  the  old  nobility 
stood  aloof  from  a  court  which  had  cherished  Somerset 
and  proscribed  Raleigh.  It  is  unnecessary  to  retrace  the 
stained  pages,  maculosa  infamia,  of  our  annals  which  record 
the  monstrous  perversion  of  law,  justice,  and  humanity,  under 
pretext  of  which  the  blood  of  the  "  gallantest  wortHie  that 
England  ever  bred^^  was  spilt,  for  it  may  be  found  in  every 
general  history  of  this  country.  It  is  only  so  far  as  the 
character  of  Buckingham  stands  affected  by  his  unjust  death 
that  the  subject  lies  within  our  present  purpose.  In  the 
dawn  of  his  rise  at  court,  Villiers  had,  it  is  true,  interceded 
for  Raleigh^s  release ;  but  the  share  he  took  in  obtaining  it 
in  1616,  after  a  durance  of  twelve  years,  conduced  little  to 
the  favourite's  honour,  inasmuch  as  it  was  procured  through 
the  intervention  of  Lady  Compton  Villiers,  who  received  a 
bribe  of  1500/.  for  her  agency.  Raleigh's  second  expedition 
to  Guiana — undertaken  by  the  express  command  of  the 
king — having  failed  through  the  vigilance  and  artifice  of 
Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  base  treachery 
and  pusillanimity  of  James,  who  was  now  meditating  intimate 
relations  with  Spain,  on  relanding  in  England,  Sir  Walter  had 
been  once  more  closely  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  And  there 
the  man  who  had  given  the  first  impulse  to  British  coloniza- 
tion was  suffered  to  languish — nay,  literally  rot  in  his  cold, 
damp  lodging.  His  sufferings,  mental  and  physical,  were 
such  that  ere  long  the  headsman's  office  would  have  been 
spared.  From  a  touching  memorial,  acquainting  the  callous 
Cecil  with  his  privation  and  sickness,  we  learn  that  ^'  his  left 
side  was  numbed,  his  fingers  on  the  same  side  were  beginning 
to  be  contracted,  his  tongue  and  speech  affected ;  he  spoke 
feebly,  and  feared  he  might  altogether  lose  the  power  of 
utterance."*  All  was  of  no  avail.  While  Buckingham  was 
feasting  Gondomar,  and  that  wily  diplomatist  blasphemously 
wrote  to  the  Spanish  court  that  ''there  never  was  more 
hope  of  the  conversion  of  England  than  now,  for  there  are 
*  Letter  in  tlie  State  Paper  Office,  without  date. 
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more  prayers  and  oblations  offered  here  to  the  mother  than 
to  the  son""^  the  fate  of  Raleigh  was  sealed.  The  Countess 
of  Buckiughaoi  was  far  more  powerful  than  Anne  of  Denmark 
in  state  affairs^  and  not  unfrequently  even  than  her  son. 
The  best  word  that  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  queen  is  that 
she  nrged  the  favourite  in  Raleigh's  behalf^  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  letter,t  which,  besides  its  internal  interest, 
shows  what  slight  influence  Anne  must  have  possessed  over 
her  husband : — 

''  Anne  R. 

"  My  kin1>  Doo, 

'*  If  I  have  any  power  or  credit  with  you,  I  pray  you  let 
me  have  a  triall  of  it  at  this  time,  in  dealing  sincerely  and 
earnestly  with  the  king,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  life  may 
not  be  called  in  question.  If  you  do  it  so  that  y®  success 
answer  my  expectation,  assure  yourself  that  I  will  take 
it  extraordinary  kindly  at  your  hands,  and  rest  one  that 
wisheth  you  well,  and  desire  you  to  continue  still  as  you 
have  been,  a  true  servant  to  your  master. 
"To  y*  Marquis  of  Buckingham." 

To  Buckingham's  infinite  disgrace,  that  all-powerful 
favourite  made  not  the  slightest  effort  to  avert  the  revival 
of  a  judgment  which  doomed  the  illustrious  prisoner  to  the 
scaffold.  On  the  24th  of  October,  Raleigh  was  informed 
it  was  the  king's  intention  that  the  sentence  should  be 
carried  out,  and  that  therefore  he  should  hold  himself  pre- 
pared. Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  October,  after  the  solemn 
mockery  of  a  conference  held  by  all  the  judges,  he  was  of 
course  condemned,  though  Yelverton,  the  attorney-general, 
in  his  address  for  the  crown,  confessed  that  the  prisoner  was 
one  who,  for  his  parts  and  quality,  was  to  be  pitied ;  as  "  one 
who  had  been  a  star,  yea,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  shineth 
afar ;  but  out  of  the  necessity  of  state,  like  stars  when  they 
trouble  the  sphere,  must  indeed  fall."  The  die  was  there- 
fore cast — ^the  favourite,  enacting  the  part  of  Pilate,  con- 
sented to  the  sacrifice  to  pleasure  the  Spaniard  and  forward 

*  Oldmixon,  p.  52.  f  In  Brit.  Museum— additional  MS.,  4162. 
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the  state  policy  of  James — a  policy  shortly  afterwards  to  be 
reversed  at  the  sole  will  of  Buckingham  through  his  personal 
quarrel  with  the  minister  Olivarez.  So,  justice  and  mercy 
being  made  subservient  to  special  interest^ Baleigh^s  head  rolled 
from  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill — the  day  appointed  for  the 
execution  being  purposely  chosen  as  that  on  which  the  pageant 
of  a  new  lord  mayor,  with  its  fanfares  and  revelry,  might 
divert  the  populace  from  the  cruel  scene. 

What  a  reflection  is  it  upon  the  patriotism  of  us  English- 
men that  no  monument  has  yet  been  erected  to  this  one  of 
our  foremost  worthies,  nor  anything  done  to  repair  the  in- 
justice of  his  contemporaries  1  That  for  a  great  and  good 
man  who  conferred  on  us  so  inestimable  a  boon  as  that 
esculent  which  has  fed  more  families  and  given  a  greater 
impulse  to  population  than  any  other  contribution  to  man- 
kind, no  testimonial  should  exist  to  commemorate  his 
benefaction  I  While  the  statue  of  a  bad  king  is  raised  con- 
spicuously upou  a  loftypedestal  in  our  most  splendid  place,  how 
ungrateful  does  it  seem  that  the  mighty  genius  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  should  be  altogether  publicly  ignored  or  forgotten ! 

Though  James  and  his  pleasure-loving  consort  it  ere  both 
suffering  from  serious  illness  during  the  Christmas  of  1618-]  0 
— the  queen^s  physicians,  indeed,  speaking  doubtfully  of  her 
recovery — the  revels  at  court  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  as 
gaily  as  ever,  a  new  subject  of  stirring  interest  occurring  to 
enliven  them.  The  king  had  now  evidently  set  his  heart 
upon  selecting  a  wealthy  wife  for  his  '^  sweet  Steenie  gossip,'' 
and  doubtless  was  of  opinion  that  if  well  managed  its  achieve- 
ment would  be  a  roaster-stroke  of  finance  as  well  as  of  match- 
making. Like  Henry  III.  of  France,  James  took  great  pains 
to  provide  his  favourites  with  rich  brides  when  their  bound- 
less extravagance  continued  to  deplete  the  royal  coffers  too 
unsparingly.  But  as  even  the  English  monarch's  ungrudging 
bounty  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  his  favourite's  profuse 
expenditure,  it  had  become  urgently  necessary  to  adopt  some 
expedient  to  obviate  what  the  impoverished  patron  found  to 
be  an  hourly-increasing  difficulty. 

When  the  king's  matrimonial  design  was  first  broached^ 
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speculation  and  intrigue  became  rife  among  the  court  matcU- 
makers — conspicuous  among  \vhom  was  the  busy,  unscru- 
pulous, and  manoeuvring  Lady  Elizabeth  Hatton.  Determined 
to  be  first  in  the  field,  she  opened  the  matrimonial  campaign 
at  ChristmaS'tide  with  a  play  and  supper  at  Hatton  House^ 
introducing  as  '^  Mistress  of  the  Feast^'  a  fair  candidate  to 
the  marquis'  notice  in  the  person  of  Diana  Cecil,  second 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  This  young  lady's  mother 
was  a  Howard — sister  of  the  flagitious  Lady  Somerset — and 
it  was  Lady  Hatton's  darling  project  '^  to  solder  and  link  them 
(the  Howards)  fast  again''  with  the  ascendant  royal  favourite. 
The  towering  falcon,  however,  did  not  stoop  from  "  his  pride 
of  place"  to  the  lure,  cunningly  as  it  might  have  been  thrown 
by  the  "  mousing  hawk."  At  this  time  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  young  marquis'  heart  was  no  longer  in 
his  own  keeping. 

Though  dignities  and  wealth  had  been  showered  with  un- 
exampled profusion  and  rapidity  on  George  Villiers  since  first 
the  sunshine  of  royal  favour  burst  upon  him,  the  distinctions 
hitherto  conferred  had  neither  demanded  business  talents  nor 
involved  serious  responsibility.  Young,  gay,  and  unmarried, 
the  silken  chains  of  a  prosperous  courtier's  life  were  worn  by 
him  with  innate  grace  and  joyousness ;  but  he  had  acquired 
in  his  glittering  course  only  such  fame  as  might  be  derived 
from  shining  with  supreme  elegance  in  dress  and  equipage, 
ball  and  banquet,  manners  and  conversation.  To  hunt  and 
feast  with  King  James,  fence  with  Prince  Charles,  and  dance 
in  the  queen's  masques — though  at  the  same  time  his  refined 
tastes  kept  him  from  mixing  in  the  grosser  diversions  of  the 
court — constituted  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  favourite's 
daily  life.  Higher  and  more  onerous  duties  now  awaited 
him.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1619,  he  was  appointed  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England,  Ireland^  and  Wales ;  displacing 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham  from  that  pre-eminent  post— the 
aged  nobleman  professing  to  resign  by  reason  of  advancing 
years^  but  in  reality  receiving  a  heavy  compensation  for  his 
retirement.  This  important  oflSce — in  later  times  reserved 
fas  princes  of  the  blood — was  at  fixst  refused  by  Buckingham 
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on  the  score  of  his  youth  and  inexperience^  and  at  length 
accepted  with  conscientious  and  unaffected  reluctance.  This 
great  charge  he  held  for  the  remainder  of  his  short  life ;  and 
it  served  to  call  forth  in  him  eventually  such  an  amount  of 
energy  and  ability  in  the  restoration  if  not  creation  of  a  navy, 
as  to  excite  regret  in  men  of  competent  judgment  that  the 
High  Admiral  had  not  been  bred,  or  at  least  trained  to,  the 
rare  and  valuable  qualities  of  diplomacy  and  statesmanship. 

Anne  of  Denmark,  who  had  been  languishing  for  some 
time  past  in  ^*  a  lingering  sickness  and  fulness  of  humours 
which  brought  her  to  a  dropsy,"  died  at  Hampton  Court  on 
the  first  of  March,  shortly  after  taking  a  last  farewell  of  her 
favourite  son.  Prince  Charles.  That  woman,  so  high-spirited 
and  turbulent  in  the  heyday  of  her  restless  passions  and  dis- 
appointed ambition,  seems  voluntarily  to  have  resigned  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  to  have  exchanged  the  frivolities 
of  Somerset  House*  and  Whitehall  for  the  peaceful  seclusion 
of  Hampton  and  Greenwich.  Death,  however,  surprised  the 
queen  ere  she  could  make  a  formal  will,  though  Dr.  Mayerne 
had  apprised  her  twenty-four  hours  previously  that  she  could 
not  long  survive.  The  non-existence  of  a  testamentary  docu- 
ment occasioned  the  strangest  confusion  in  her  household, 
and  extraordinary  delay  in  the  interment  of  her  remains.  It 
affords,  too,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  chronic  disorder 
pervading  the  domestic  and  financial  arrangements  of  this 
royal  family,  as  well  as  the  corrupt  and  sordid  spirit  of  all 
concerned  in  the  queen^s  obsequies,  that  although  she  left 
behind  her  jewels  valued  at  400,000/.,  plate  worth  90,000/., 
and  80,000/.  in  gold  Jacobuses,  with  a  costly  wardrobe 
besides,  her  body  was  left  unburied  till  the  14th  of  May,  an 
interval  of  more  than  ten  weeks,  because  having  died  intes- 
tate, and  ready  money  not  being  forthcoming  through  dis- 
puted succession,  double  prices  were  demanded  by  those  whose 
function  it  was  to  furnish  forth  her  funeral.  Touching  this 
strange  passage  in  royal  domestic  history,  Howel  also  says, 
in  one  of  his  amusing  letters :  ^^  Queen  Anne  is  lately  dead 

*  Then  called  Denmark  Eoute,  in  honour  of  the  country  which  gave  her 
birth. 
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of  a  dropsy,  which  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  fatal  events  that 
followed  the  last  fearful  comet.  She  left  a  world  of  brave 
jewels  behind ;  but  one  Piero,  an  outlandish  man,  who  had 
the  keeping  of  them,  embezzled  many,  and  is  run  away. 
She  left  all  she  had  to  Prince  Charles,  whom  she  ever  loved 
best  of  all  her  children.'^  The  bequest  of  all  her  personal 
property  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  exception  of  a 
casket  of  valuables  to  her  daughter  the  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  a  jewel  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  only  being  made  ver- 
bally during  her  last  moments,  led  to  the  disgraceful  state 
of  things  we  are  describing.  Meanwhile,  some  excuse  may 
be  made  for  James,  who,  himself  dangerously  ill  of  an 
agonizing  disease,  had  been  carried  away  to  Theobalds  by 
Buckingham  in  a  Neapolitan  sedan  presented  for  the  purpose 
by  Lady  Hatton.  Notwithstanding  all  this  confusion  and 
scarcity  of  money,  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  ordered  to  be 
conducted  on  a  scale  so  expensive  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  coin  three  batches  of  the  late  queen^s  plate  ere  they  could 
be  carried  out.  Money  was  not  even  forthcoming  to  provide 
the  king's  and  prince's  servants  with  mourning.  But  at 
length,  the  plate  being  coined  and  the  programme  settled,  the 
melancholy  affair  was  accomplished,  and  on  the  I4th  of  May 
the  body  of  Queen  Anne  was  conveyed  from  Somerset  House 
— ^then  the  temporary  resting-place  for  the  remains  of  the 
great,  between  the  chamber  of  death  and  their  last  home — 
and  finally  interred  at  Westminster ;  Prince  Charles  riding 
before  the  hearse,  and  Buckingham's  place  as  pall-bearer 
being  allotted  by  proxy  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  the  marquis 
remaining  at  Theobalds  with  his  royal  master.  Yet  after  all 
this  unseemly  delay,  together  with  an  interminable  wrangling 
for  privilege  and  precedence  among  the  countesses  and  other 
lady  mourners  who  were  to  figure  in  the  procession,  the 
funeral  turned  out  to  be,  we  are  told,  "  a  poor,  drawling 
sight." 

What  the  king's  feelings  were  at  the  loss  of  his  consort 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover ;  for  they  had  long  lived  apart, 
with  separate  residences  and  separate  households.  Harris 
saysj  that  though  she  died  without  much  lamentation  from 
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the  king,  "  she  was  not  unbeloved  by  the  people/'  Echard 
the  historian  speaks  of  James  as  **a  very  melancholy 
widower/'  yet,  not  many  days  after  the  breath  liad  departed 
from  the  body  of  his  queen,  we  find  the  easy  monarch 
enjoying  himself  at  a  horse-race;  and  somewhat  later, 
whilst  her  remains  were  still  lying  in  dismal  state  at  Den- 
mark House,  though  still  too  weak  to  get  on  horseback, 
James  had  the  deer  driven  before  him  at  a  certain  spot  in 
Theobalds  Park,  that  he  might  indulge  in  a  very  unsports* 
manlike  sort  of  battue  by  shooting  them  down  with  a  cross* 
bow  from  his  litter.  Moreover,  when,  by  the  5th  of  June, 
he  was  suflSciently  recovered  to  re-enter  London  in  state, 
attended  by  Prince  Charles,  Buckingham,  and  all  the  court 
nobility,  he  must  have  looked  more  like  a  wooer  than  ^ 
weeping  widower,  having  already  cast  off  his  mourning 
weeds  and  decked  his  ungainly  person  in  a  fresh  suit  of 
"  watchet  satin,  laid  with  blue,  and  a  white  feather/' 

Whether  from  sincerely  grateful  feelings  towards  Buck- 
ingham for  having  watched  over  him  during  his  late  illness, 
or  merely  through  his  wonted  habit  of  seeking  to  enrich  his 
young  favourite  at  every  possible  opportunity,  James  ceased 
not  in  his  unwearied  endeavours  to  aggrandize  not  only  the 
marquis  but  all  belonging  to  him.  We  find,  therefore, 
shortly  after  the  burial  of  the  queen,  Buckingham  made  a 
sharer  in  the  partition  of  her  landed  property.  At  the  suit 
of  Prince  Charles — who,  doubtless,  was  morally  if  not  legally 
his  mother's  heir — James  granted  the  marquis  an  estate  of 
1200/.  a  year;  and  the  favourite  reciprocated  the  obligation 
by  petitioning  the  king  successfully  that  an  increase  of 
5000/.  a  year  might  be  made  to  the  prince's  income.  At  the 
same  time  that  James,  urged  by  the  marquis  and  his  insa- 
tiate mother,  busied  himself  in  promoting  a  marriage  between 
the  favourite's  younger  brother.  Sir  Christopher  Villien,  and 
the  only  daughter  of  the  wealthy  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
Sir  Sebastian  Harvey,  Buckingham  was  also  suing  Bacon  to 
secure  for  this  same  brother  a  profitable  sinecure — that  of 
the  monopoly  for  the  licensing  of  ale-houses.  High  and 
powerful,  however,  as  were  the  suitors,  in  the  interest  of  Sir 
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Christopher,  both  negotiations  failed.     "  The  match/*  writes 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  *'  being  not  to  the  joy  of  the  poor  father, 
fio  much  against  the  old   man's  stomach,  as   the   conceit 
thereof  bath  brought  him  near  his  grave  already,  if  at  least 
the  world  mistake  not  the  true  cause  of  his  sickness.'**  The 
unhappy   Sir   Sebastian   was,    notwithstauding,   incessantly 
pestered  by  messages  from   the   match-making  king;  and 
these,  it  seems,  he  took  so  much  to  heart,  that  "  he  was 
brought  unto  death's  door,'*  although  the  favourite  and  other 
courtiers  were  very  considerately  sent  to  comfort  him.     The 
poor  girl  who  was  the  object  of  all  this  sordid  scheming 
was  not  yet  fourteen,  diminutive  in   person,  and   considered 
by  her  father  as  unmarriageable  until  she  had  seen  at  least 
four  more  summers.     The  royal  behest  was  therefore  steadily 
disregarded, although  the  king  actually  "progressed** to  the  city 
to  personally  urge  the  wealthy  citizen  to  bestow  his  daughter 
upon  Sir  Christopher  Villiers.    It  was  by  conduct  like  this  that 
James  lowered  the  kingly  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects ; 
for  such  condescension  was  so  full  of  meanness  that  it  was 
impossible  to  know  and  reverence  him.     He  constantly  ex- 
hibited such  a  mixture  of  timidity,  pride,  and  familiarity, 
that  many  of  them  hated  him,  more  despised,  and  yet  more 
fear^   him.     Buckingham  was  equally  unsuccessful  on  this 
occasion  with  Bacon — the  astute  chancellor  dreading  to  incur 
the  censure  of  Parliament  by  trafficking  in  those  patent 
offices ;  for,  in  a  letter  to  the  marquis,  we  find  Bacon  recom- 
mending, through  the  "  singular  love  and  affection  he  bore 
him/*  that  his  lordship,  *^  whom  God  hath  made  in  all  things 
80  fit  to  be  beloved,  would  put  off  the  envy  of  these  things/* 
which,   in  his  judgment,  "  would  bear  no  fruit,  and  rather 
take  the  means  for  ceasing  them  than  the  note  for  maintain- 
ing them.**      Buckingham    had  the    good   sense  to   yield 
gracefully  to  this  advice;  for  at  this  juncture  in  the  career 
of  both  these  rising  men,  friendship,  veneration,  and  defer- 
ence to  age  and  long  experience   had  brought  the  warmth 
and  caprice  of  the  favourite,  by  whom  so  much  was  governed, 
in  great  measure  under  Bacon*s  control  in  such  matters. 

•  Nichols,  648. 
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Well  would  it  have  been,  too,  for  Bacon  had  he  fol- 
lowed the  like  good  counsel  as  his  own  rule  of  conduct, 
instead  of  sullying  his  hands  by  those  most  ordinary  corrup- 
tions which  eventually  wrought  his  signal  downfall ;  and  well, 
also,  had  the  favourite  always  exercised  the  same  sound 
judgment  in  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family  and  dependents. 
Osborn,  an  old  courtier  of  this  period,  observes,  with  great 
knowledge  of  the  royal  character  :  *'  All  the  kings  I  have 
known  were  found  to  do  more  for  their  favourites  than  they 
could  be  tempted  to  have  done  for  themselves/'  Disraeli, 
commenting  on  the  truth  of  this  remark,  adds :  '^  The  fa- 
vourites themselves  are  acted  on  by  their  locality,  seduced  by 
power,  and  corrupted  by  oflBce ;  family  pride  covers  itself  with 
titles  as  substitutes  for  ancestral  nobility,  and  palaces  are 
built  by  subjects.  The  public  odium  of  private  fortunes 
gathered  from  the  commonweal  is  attached  to  the  favourite, 
and  his  tribes  of  relatives  and  friends  who  flocked  at  the 
call  are  counted  over  till  factions  are  formed  and  sedition 
has  often  triumphed/'* 

This  inevitable  odium  attaching  itself  to  royal  favourites, 
and  which  no  disguise  can  conceal  frQ|a  the  popular  view, 
arose  in  the  case  of  Villiers  from  the  elevation  of  a  whole 
family  and  its  crowd  of  creatures.  To  the  lower  ordejs,  as 
has  been  often  and  truly  said,  it  matters  little  who  may  be 
in  favour,  since  they  must  work ;  but  the  displaced  official  or 
rival  minister  thrown  out  of  power  finds  it  no  difficult  art 
to  persuade  the  discontented  that  every  public  grievance  may 
be  traced  to  the  prosperity  of  the  favourite  and  his  countless 
dependents. 

A  most  striking  illustration  of  this  point  was  afforded  in 
the  case  of  a  contemporary — the  Duke  of  Lerma,  minister 
and  favourite  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain.  On  his  entrance 
into  power,  Lerma  resolved  that  his  nation,  after  the  long 
struggle  with  the  new  republic,  should  repose  in  peace :  he 
hastened  a  peace  with  England  on  the  best  conditions  he 
could  procure,  and  concluded  a  truce  with  Holland  which 
secured  her  independence.  During  an  administration  of 
•  «  Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  R^gn  of  Charles  I."^ 
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twenty  years,  the  pacific  favourite  courted  all  classes.  To 
conceal  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances^  he  amused  his 
\feak  master  with  festivals^  aud  instead  of  suppressing  a  vast 
number  of  useless  offices  which  the  caprice  of  the  preceding 
reign  had  created^  fearful  of  raising  up  enemies^  he  increased 
the  evil  by  making  additional  ones  for  his  friends.  His 
administration  was  a  contrivance  of  expedients^  and  his  per- 
petual hope  lay  in  the  galleons  of  Mexico,  which  have  always 
kept  down  the  national  industry.  The  Duke  of  Lerma^s 
mode  of  conducting  afiairs  is  curiously  described  by  Sir 
Charles  Comwallis,  our  ambassador  in  Spain.  The  duke 
deferred  an  appointment  with  him  till  his  return  from  the 
Escurial,  which  visit  occupied  the  .minister  three  or  four 
months :  *'  he  deferred  business  in  the  winter,  and  absolutely 
hid  himself  from  it  in  the  summer.^'  But  this  favourite 
had  his  own  favourite ;  and  to  supply  his  own  mediocrity  of 
genius,  he  had  fixed  on  a  man  of  active  talents. 

The  duke  was  hated  by  the  people ;  not  that  any  one  com- 
plained of  injustice  or  severity  in  his  lenient  government, 
but  the  people  could  not  forgive  the  pride  with  which  he  had 
received  the  king  at  his  own  house  I  The  favourite  was  cried 
down,  calumniated,  retired  with  disgrace,  and  even  deprived 
of  fortune,  and  his  secretary  lost  his  head.  It  was  pretended 
that  he  had  sacrificed  the  national  glory  to  this  system  of  tran- 
quillizing the  world.  His  sudden  fall,  indeed,  resembled  that 
of  "  a  bright  exhalation  :'' — all  the  Lermates  disappeared  in 
a  few  days. 

At  this  disgrace  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  which  occasioned 
so  many  removals  from  office,  our  James  I.,  expressing  his 
astonishment,  inquired  the  cause  of  his  facetious  friend  Gon- 
domar.  That  Cervantic  Spaniard  replied  by  applying  an 
apologue  with  his  usual  poignancy.  To  illustrate  the  fall  of 
the  duke  and  his  creatures,  he  told  how  once  two  rats,  having  ^ 
entered  a  palace,  were  delighted  at  the  spacious  apart- 
ments and  the  frequent  banquets.  They  whisked  about  un- 
molested, every  day  seemed  a  festival,  and  they  at  last  con- 
cluded that  the  palace  was  built  for  them.  Their  presence 
was  not  even  suspected.    But,  grown  bolder  by  custom,  they 
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called  in  shoals  of  rats  and  ratlings^  and  each  filled  his  ap^ 
pointment.  Some  \?ere  at  the  larder^  some  in  the  dining- 
room^  some  here^  and  some  there.  The  little  rapacious 
creatures  were  a  race  of  lascivious'  livers ;  they  dipped  their 
whiskers  in  every  dish^  and  nibbled  at  the  choicest  morsels. 
Not  a  department  but  had  its  rat.  The  people  in  the  palace 
began  now  to  cry  out  that  there  were  rats  without  number ; 
and  having  once  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  fact,  they 

LAID  TRAPS  FOR  THEM  HERE  AND  THERE,  AND  CAST  RATSBANE 
UP  AND  DOWN  THE  PALACE. 


INCREASED  INTIMACT  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES  AND  BUCKINGHAM — 
MYSTERY  ATTENDANT  UPON  THE  ANTECEDENTS  OF  THE 
PAVOURITB's    MARRIAGE — ORIGIN     OF    JAMES's     BELIEF    IN 

WITCHCRAFT — BUCKINGHAM'S     INCLINATION    TO    POPERY 

ELOPEMENT  OF  THE  HEIRESS  OF  BELVOIR,  LADY  KATHERINB 
MANNERS — CORRESPONDENCE    ON    THE    SUBJECT    BETWEEN 

THE  EARL  OF  RUTIJkND  AND  BUCKINGHAM THE  FATOURITB 

MARRIED  IN  THE  STRICTEST  PRIVACY. 

The  death  of  the  queen  had  thrown  Prince  Charles  more 
closely  upon  the  confidence  and  intimacy  of  his  father's 
favourite,  both  for  mediation  and  advice.  Charles,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  had  been  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  held 
a  court;  but  he  lived  in  no  political  opposition  to  his 
father — a  habit  assumed  by  some  heirs  of  the  English  crown.* 
Charles  seems  at  this  time  to  have  regarded  Buckingham 
with  all  the  trustful  affection  of  a  younger  brother.  A 
common  interest  was  thus  created  between  those  who  else 
perhaps  would  never  have  acted  together.  The  king,  his 
heir-apparent,  and  his  favourite  were  therefore  banded 
together  in  the  closest  ties  of  interest  and  affection.     The 

•  BMon'8  Worki. 
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prince's  progress  in  learnings  and  especially  in  theological 
knowledge,  afforded  great  pleasure  to  his  erudite  sire.  In 
this  latter  course  of  study — that  of  the  dogmas  and  contro- 
Tersies  of  the  divinity  of  the  day — James  I.  had  instructed 
his  son.  It  was  the  royal  pedant's  favourite  pursuit,  and  in 
it  also  he  had  found  his  son  a  docile  pupil.  *'  Charles/'  said 
the  king  to  his  chaplains — and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  he 
took  an  oath  to  it — "  Charles  shall  manage  a  point  in  con- 
troversy  with  the  best  studied  divine  of  you  all.*'*  Still, 
however,  the  prince  neither  despised  nor  lost  sight  of  the 
amusements  and  elegances  of  life.  He  was  perfect,  says 
Perinchief,  "  in  vaulting,  riding  the  great  horse,  running  at 
the  ring,  shooting  in  crossbows,  muskets,  and  sometimes 
great  pieces  of  ordnance."  This  account  of  his  accomplish- 
ments is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  other  writers.  He 
is  mentioned  by  D'Ewes  as  a  successful  tilter ;  and  at  a  tour« 
nament  which  took  place  during  this  year  (1619),  his  prowess 
and  activity  are  specially  mentioned. 

Notwithstanding  his  failure  in  matching  Buckingham's 
younger  brother  with  the  wealthy  citizen's  daughter,  the  fond 
old  king's  mind  was  still  deeply  engrossed  with  providing  his 
''  sweet  boys,  Steenie  and  Baby  Charles,"  with  suitable  wives. 
The  dashing  favourite,  on  his  part,  was  by  no  means  disre- 
gardful  of  improving  his  fortunes,  prosperous  as  they  already 
were,  by  the  pecuniary  advantages  accruing  from  a  successfid 
marriage.  Bevies  of  court  beauties  had  been  brought  under 
his  close  observation  and  individual  scrutiny  by  his  busy  and 
intriguing  mother,  but  the  attractions  of  each  in  turn  had 
hitherto  failed  to  secure  the  brilliant  prize.  Not  that  beauty 
was  the  main  ingredient  wanting,  but  rather  fortune  suffi- 
ciently lai^e  to  be  commensurate  with  the  daily  extravagant 
expenditure  of  the  king's  favourite.  In  one  instance  we  find 
him  accompanying  the  king  on  a  special  visit  to  a  certain 
nobleman's  house,  in  order  to  admire  the  beauty  of  one  of 
James's  god-daughters,  but  still  with  a  fruitless  result.  That 
the  cunning  monarch  was  keenly  alive  to  the  paramount 
necessity  of  ^'matching  the  marquis  with  a  money-bag," 
•  EUifl's  "  Original  Letten,"  voL  liL  pp.  92-94. 
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appears  to  have  been  well  known ;  for,  to  the  king's  great 
delight,  Jonson,  in  one  of  his  masques  ("  The  Gipsies")  per- 
formed before  the  court,  complimented  James  on  this  mark 
of  parental  solicitude  in  the  following  lines  of  a  speech  ad- 
dressed by  Buckingham  to*  his  "  dear  dad,  James  Rex/'  in 
the  guise  of  a  wandering  Bohemian : — 

"  You're  a  man  of  good  means,  and  have  territories  store. 
Both  by  sea  and  by  land;  and  were  born,  sir,  to  more; 
Which  you,  like  a  lord,  and  the  prince  of  your  peace. 
Content  with  your  havings,  despise  to  increase : 
You  live  chaste  and  single,  and  have  buried  your  wife, 
And  mean  not  to  marry  by  the  line  of  your  life. 
Whence  he  that  conjectures  your  quality,  learns 
You're  an  honest  good  man,  and  take  care  ofyowr  hatme,'* 

The  story  of  Buckingham's  marriage  is  involved  in  much 
mystery,  and  it  likewise  partakes  largely  of  the  romantic, 
like  so  many  other  passages  of  his  extraordinary  life.  The 
young  lady  chosen  by  the  favourite — and  judiciously  chosen, 
as  the  sequel  showed — to  share  his  titles  and  fortunes,  was 
the  heiress  of  Belvoir,  Lady  Katherine  Manners,  daughter  of 
the  sixth  Earl  of  Rutland,  a  nobleman  of  great  wealth  and 
ancient  descent.*  The  quality  of  ancestral  nobility  in  a 
wife  was  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance  to  the  young 
marquis,  and  secondary  only  to  that  of  large  possessions, 
through  the  circumstance  of  the  unexampled  rapidity  of  his 
own  rise  at  court  and  the  newness  of  the  titles  he  bore. 
Lady  Katherine,  besides  being  the  wealthiest  heiress  in  the 
realm,  was  possessed  of  considerable  personal  attractions,  wit, 
and  spirit.  She  was  the  only  child  of  the  earl  by  his  first 
wife,  Frances,  widow  of  Sir  William  Bevile,  of  Kilkhampton, 
Cornwall.  Shortly  after  this  lady's  death,  the  earl  contracted 
a  second  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet  and 
widow  of  Sir  Henry  Hungerford.  Two  sons  born  of  this 
union  had  died  in  their  childhood,  as  it  was  fully  believed  in 

*  Tlie  royal  blood  of  England,  indeed,  existed  in  this  nobleman ;  for  the  earl 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  second  son  of  that  Earl  of  Rutland  who  married 
Anne  Pole,  the  heiress  of  Plantagenet.  Edward  Manners,  third  Earl  of  Rut- 
land of  that  family,  was  grandson  of  Thomas  the  first  earl,  who  was  the  son  of 
Anne  St.  Leger,  whose  mother,  Anne  Plantagenet  (widow  of  Holland,  Duke  of 
Exeter),  was  sister  of  Edward  lY.  and  Richard  III. 
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that  a^e  of  ignorance  and  credulity^  from  the  diabolical 
effects  of  witchcraft  and  Borcery  practised  upon  them  by  three 
of  the  earFs  domestics,  Joan  Flower  and  her  two  daughters. 
These  women  had  been  discharged  from  household  service  at 
BelToir  Castle  for  misconduct,  and  out  of  a  mahgnant  spirit 
of  revenge  had  pretended  to  exercise  over  the  earFs  children 
every  spell  and  incantation  for  harm  and  torture  the  ''  black 
art"  could  devise.*  In  1613,  the  eldest  of  the  boys,  Henry 
Lord  Boos,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  these  practices,  or,  what  is 
more  probable^  to  his  childish  terrors  induced  by  them. 
Lady  Eatherine,  too,  had  been  a  sufferer,  as  had  also  her 
younger  brother,  but  her  stronger  sense  and  spirit,  or 
perhaps  superior  health,  served  to  carry  her  through  an 
ordeal  under  which  her  brothers  had  succumbed;  if,  in- 
deed, the  chief  cause  of  their  decease  was  not  the  "  falling 
sickness,^^  as  had  been  reported.  A  circumstance  calculated 
to  cast  much  doubt  over  this  dark  affair  is,  that  the  accused 
women  were  not  apprehended  until  five  years  after  the  period 
of  the  imputed  crime ;  yet  upon  rigorous  examination  they 
were  committed  to  Lincoln  gaol.  Joan,  the  mother,  died  on 
her  way  thither,  whilst  wishing  the  bread  and  butter  she 
was  eating  might  choke  her  if  she  were  guilty.  The  two 
daughters  were  tried,  confessed  their  guilt,  and  were  executed 
at  Lincoln. 

This  case  of  witchcraft  is  historically  curious,  as  having,  it 
is  said,  converted  King  James,  who  was  previously  sceptical, 
to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  those  "  detestable  slaves  of  the 
devil,  the  witches,"  as  he  himself  styled  them  when  he  dig- 
nified the  subject  with  his  pen  in  that  remarkable  work  on 
Dsemonology.  It  is  amusing  also  to  perceive  how  little 
superior  the  learned  monarch  was  to  the  idle  superstitions  of 
the  day,  when  we  find  his  majesty  inveighing  against  the 
*'  damnable  opinions  of  one  Scot,t  an  Englishman,  who,"  he 
informs  us,  ^'  is  not  ashamed  to  deny  in  public  print  that 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  and  so  maintains  the  old 
error  of  tlie  Sadducees  in  denying  of  spirits.'^      Such  an 

•  Granger,  art.  "  Rutland." 
t  Beginald  Scot>  <'  Diaoovery  of  VTitchcrsft,"  1602. 
VOL.  II.  5 
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argument  as  this,  we  may  retort,  gravely  put  into  print, 
gives  us  plain  proof  of  the  calibre  of  mind  of  the  royal  dis- 
sertator,  and  very  little  respect  for  his  logical  powers :  that 
because  Scot  had  common  sense  enough  to  disbelieve  that  an 
old  woman  had  the  power  of  diseasing  a  child  or  a  pig,  or 
blighting  an  apple-tree,  the  evidence  that  he  was  a  mate- 
rialist was  considered  as  damning  and  conclusive.  It  is 
only  right  to  add,  that  as  James  advanced  in  years  his 
maturer  judgment  discovered  that  many  of  his  opinions  were 
erroneous,  nor  was  he  ashamed  to  acknowledge  himself  in 
the  wrong.  Southey  remarks,  that  although  James  had  thus 
committed  himself  so  absurdly  in  his  treatise  on  Daemo- 
nology,  yet  in  consequence  of  what  he  afterwards  observed 
and  the  discovery  of  the  many  impostures  which  were  de- 
tected by  his  sagacity,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  first  person  who 
shook  oflF  the  superstitious  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  openly 
proclaimed  its  falsehood.* 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  favourite^s  marriage 
with  the  bewitching,  if  not  "  bewitched,'^  Lady  Katherine 
Manners.  The  match,  on  the  score  of  rank  and  fortune, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  most  advantageous  one ;  yet  a  serious 
obstacle  existed  in  the  fact  that  the  religion  of  the  young 
lady  was  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  king,  it  seems, 
had  refused  his  consent  to  their  union  as  long  as  the  lady 
should  continue  to  profess  herself  a  Roman  Catholic;  and 
the  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  at  first  was  strongly  averse  to 
marrying  his  daughter  to  Buckingham,  through  entertaining 
the  same  scruples  on  the  score  of  religion,  had,  it  was 
reported,  treated  his  daughter  harshly  on  account  of  her 
partiality  for  the  favourite.  It  was  a  warmer  feeling,  how- 
ever, than  one  of  partiality  which  the  Lady  Katherine 
cherished  for  the  handsome  young  marquis — she  passionately 
loved  him.  Still  for  a  time  she  hesitated  about  becoming  a 
Protestant  merely  to  please  King  James.  But,  whatever  her 
reluctance  to  abjure  the  form  of  her  religious  creed,  she 
wavered  not  for  an  instant  in  her  loving  faith  to  his  favourite. 
In  this  dilemma  Buckingham  brought  the  aflfair  to  issue  by 
•  Southe/8  «  Book  of  the  Church/'  p.  434. 
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taking  the  bold,  but  perhaps  censurable  step,  of  an  elope- 
ment. 

Bumours  had  for  some  time  spread  that  the  favourite's 
matrimonial  negotiations  were  going  on  "  untowardly  /'  and 
soon  it  became  whispered  among  the  court  gossips  that  the 
Countess  of  Buckingham,  having  taken  the  young  lady  away 
from  her  home,  the  Countess  of  Butland,  Lady  Katherine's 
stepmother,  had  refused  to  receive  her  back.  As  Buckingham's 
mother — always  inclined  to  Popery — had  recently  become  a 
convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  circumstance  would 
naturally  influence  her  son  to  seek  her  assistance  in  his 
endeavour  to  secure  the  hand  of  her  fair  co-religionist,  the 
heiress  of  the  fourteen  lordships  of  Belvoir,  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  somewhat  singular  had  the  Jesuitical 
countess  not  figured  in  this  matrimonial  plot — a  species  of 
intrigue  in  which,  above  all  others,  she  was  so  well  versed, 
and  in  this  instance  so  deeply  interested.  The  king,  too, 
was  believed  to  be,  and  beyond  doubt  was,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plot,  and  Arthur  Wilson  complains  that  the  Countess  of 
Buckingham  was  the  "  cynosure  that  all  the  Papists  steered 
by/'  and  was,  he  adds,  '^  a  protectress  of  the  Jesuits  and 
Jesuitesses — the  females  of  that  order,  of  whom  there  were 
no  fewer  in  England  than  two  hundred  English  ladies  of 
good  families."  But  as  Wilson  held  Puritan  principles,  and 
as  that  party  had  now  begun  to  accuse  the  favourite  of 
Arminianism,  because  he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  Wilson's  statements  and  opinions  must  be  re- 
ceived with  due  caution.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that 
Ijaud,  when  on  his  trial,  in  order  to  convince  his  judges  of 
his  faithful  attachment  to  the  Established  Church,  read  a  list 
of  persons  whom  he  had  recovered  from  their  lapses  into 
Papistry ;  and  among  them  is  the  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who,  he  adds,  "  was  almost  quite  gone  between  the  lady,  his 
mother,  and  his  sister."  Indeed,  the  Protestantism  of  the 
royal  favourite  must  have  been  in  a  very  ticklish  state ;  for, 
on  his  departure  to  Spain,  James  told  the  chaplains,  ^'  that 
he  had  trained  up  George  so  far  as  to  hold  the  conclusion, 
though  he  had  not  yet  made  him  able  to  prove  the  premises." 

5 — 2 
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To  return,  however,  to  the  enigmatical  question  of  Lady 
Katherine^s  abduction.  According  to  Wilson,  the  marquis,  in 
the  first  instance,  induced  the  young  lady  to  leave  her  father's 
house,  and  after  keeping  her  for  several  days  in  his  own 
apartments  at  "Whitehall,  returned  her  to  her  family.  In  the 
brief  interval  of  her  escapade,  however,  King  James  had 
managed,  through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Williams — the  Dean 
of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  Lord  Keeper — to  effect  her  con-^ 
version ;  and  as  the  lady's  interests  were  concerned,  and  her 
character  at  stake,  that  divine  appears  to  have  encountered 
but  little  dij£culty  in  performing  his  task. 

The  Earl  of  Rutland,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  his 
daughter's  elopement,  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indigna- 
tion, Wilson  tells  us,  ^^sent  Buckingham  this  threatening 
message — '  That  he  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  suffer 
such  an  indignity,  and  if  he  did  not  marry  his  daughter,  to 
repair  her  honour,  no  greatness  should  protect  him  from  his 
justice.'  "  From  a  more  reliable  source — the  letter  printed 
by  Bishop  Goodman — we  find  the  aggrieved  parent  thus 
addressing  the  marquis : — '^  I  confess,  I  took  no  counsel  in 
this  business,  for  nature  taught  me  that  I  was  to  advise  my 
daughter  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  ill,  as  confidently  as  I 
assure  myself  she  is  of  ilL"  Buckingham,  it  will  hereafter 
be  seen  in  his  reply,  strongly  denied  the  imputation  therein 
contained — that  Lady  Katherine's  honour  had  suffered  at  his 
hands.  "  I  confess,"  pursues  the  earl,  "  I  had  noble  offers 
from  you,  but  I  expect  real  performance,  which  I  hope  in  the 
end  will  bring  comfort  to  us  both."  The  earl  then  expresses 
himself  as  in  deep  anger  against  his  daughter,  probably  in- 
creased by  her  conversion  to  Protestantism — "  My  daughter 
deserves  no  so  great  care  from  a  father  whom  she  little 
esteems ;"  yet  he  adds,  both  for  her  sake  and  his  own,  "  I 
must  preserve  her  honour,  if  it  were  with  the  hazard  of  my 
life.  And  for  calling  our  honours  in  question,"  he  continues, 
"  pardon  me,  my  lord,  that  cannot  be  any  fault  of  mine ; 
for  you  would  have  me  think  that  a  contract,  which,  if  you 
will  make  it  so,  be  it  as  secret  as  you  will,  this  matter  is 
•  «  Court  and  Times  of  King  James,"  vol.  ii.  p.  189. 
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only  at  an  end ;  therefore,  the  fiiult  is  only  your  lordship's 
if  the  world  talk  of  us  both/'  A  light  perhaps  is  thrown 
upon  this  otherwise  rather  obscure  sentence  by  an  unpub- 
lished State  Paper,*  which  hints  that  Buckingham's  exor- 
bitant demands  had  disgusted  the  earl':  these  were,  20,000/. 
in  ready  money,  4000/.  a  year  in  land,  and  in  case  of  Lord 
Boos's  death,  8000/.  a  year  in  land.  The  match  had  been 
at  first  broken  off  through  the  earl  not  acceding  to  this 
stipulation,  but  set  on  foot  again  upon  the  death  of  the  son 
and  heir  under  the  circumstances  already  narrated. 

The  earl  concludes  his  touching  letter  by  earnestly  urging 
Buckingham  to  give  him  '^  proof  that  she  is  yours,  and  then 
you  shall  find  me  tractable,  like  a  loving  father ;  although 
she  is  not  worthy  in  respect  of  her  neglect  of  me.;  yet,  it 
being  once  done,  her  love  and  due  respects  to  your  lordship 
shall  make  me  forget  that  which  I  confess  1  now  am  too 
sensible  of."  ''  To  conclude,  my  lord,  this  is  my  resolution, 
if  my  conscience  may  not  be  fully  satisfied  she  is  yours,  take 
your  own  courses;  I  must  take  mine,  and  I  hope  I  may  arm 
myself  with  patience,  and  not  with  rage.  Your  lordship 
shall  even  find  I  will  be  as  careful  of  your  honour  as  1  shall 
be  tender  of  mine  own ;   and  this  is  my  resolution." 

Buckingham,  on  thus  learning  the  earl's  resolution,  quickly, 
says  Wilson,  '^  salved  the  wound  before  it  grew  to  a  quarrel ; 
and  if  this  marriage  stopped  the  current  of  his  sins,  he  had 
the  less  to  answer  for."t  The  royal  favourite  replied  thus 
haughtily : — 

"  My  Lord, 

"  Your  mistaking  in  your  fashion  of  dealing  with  a 
free  and  honest  heart,  together  with  your  froward  carriage 
towards  your  own  daughter,  enforced  me  the  other  day  to 
post  to  Hampton  Court,  and  there  cast  myself  at  his  majesty's 
feet,  confessing  freely  unto  him  all  that  hath  ever  passed 
in  privacy  between  your  lordship  and  me  concerning  your 
daughter's  marriage,  lest  otherwise,  by  this  your  public  mis- 

•  Letter  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir  D.  Carleton,  March  11, 1619-20. 
t  Wilson's  "  Life  of  James  I./'  p.  149. 
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carriage  of  the  business,  it  might  by  other  means,  to  my 
disadvantage,  have  come  to  his  knowledge.  And  now  that 
I  have  obtained  my  master's  pardon  for  this  my  first  fault, 
for  concealing  and  going  further  in  anything  than  his 
majesty  was  acquainted  with,  I  can  delay  no  longer  of 
declaring  unto  you  how  unkindly  I  take  your  harsh  usage 
of  me  and  your  own  daughter,  which  hath  wrought  this 
ejQTect  in  me ;  that,  since  you  esteem  so  little  of  my  friend- 
ship and  her  honour,  I  must  now,  contrary  to  my  former 
resolution,  leave  oflF  the  pursuit  of  that  alliance  any  more, 
putting  it  in  your  free  choice  to  bestow  her  elsewhere,  to 
your  best  comfort;  for,  whose  fortune  it  shall  ever  be  to 
have  her,  I  will  constantly  profess  that  she  never  received 
any  blemish  in  her  honour  but  which  came  by  your  tongue. 
It  is  true  I  never  thought  before  to  have  seen  the  time  that 
I  should  need  to  come  within  the  compass  of  the  law,  by 
stealing  of  a  wife  against  the  consent  of  the  parents,  con- 
sidering of  the  favours  that  it  pleaseth  his  majesty,  though 
undeservedly,  to  bestow  upon  me.  So  leaving  this  to  you 
and  your  wife's  censure, 

"I  rest, 
''  Your  lordship's  servant, 
"  Buckingham."* 

Further  correspondence  of  this  date  touching  an  event 
which  *'  bred  great  stir  in  town,"  tends  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  Buckingham's  protestation  that  Lady  Katherine's 
honour  remained  unsullied  as  far  as  he  was  concerned ;  and 
also  affords  proof  that  while  the  Countess  of  Buckingham 
had  actively  promoted  her  son's  matrimonial  project,  she  had 
done  so  without  compromising  the  character  of  her  future 
daughter-in-law — never  relaxing  her  personal  guardianship 
of  the  young  lady  for  a  single  instant  whilst  under  her  roof. 
How  long  Lady  Katherine  remained  there  is  open  to  con- 
jecture. One  account  states  that  the  '^  Lady  of  Buckingham'' 
fetched  the  young  lady  away  one  Sunday,  without  either  her 
father's  leave  or  liking,  ^'  so  that  the  next  day  he  refused  to 

•  Harldan  MS.,  No.  1581,  p.  134. 
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receive  her  back^  and  Lady  Katherine  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  with  her  uncle,  being  her  nearest  relation/^*  Another 
letter  from  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  a  celebrated  wit  and  courtier, 
addressed  to  Lord  Zouch,  says :  '^  There  is  an  accident  hap- 
pened which  breeds  great  stir  in  the  town,  which  is  concern- 
ing the  taking  away  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland's  daughter  by 
my  X^ady  Buckingham.  Nobody  knows  what  to  think  of  it, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  the  king  is  in  the  plot ;  for,  with  all  his 
arts,  he  could  not  persuade  her  to  go  to  church,  to  which  it 
may  be,  they  think,  she  refuses  to  come  by  reason  of  her 
mother  and  father.  Now  you  may  remember  what  my  lord 
said  to  your  lordship,  that  he  would  not  marry  one  who  did 
not  come  to  church.  She  loveth  him,  and  I  think  he  now 
makes  trial  of  her,  whether  she  will  forsake  all  the  world 
for  his  sake.'' 

"  But  the  Lady  Buckingham  sayetb  her  father  desired  her  to 
take  her  abroad  with  her,  which  she  did,  having  his  fatherly 
love  imposed  on  her  that  she  should  not  go  out  of  her  sight. 
She  fell  ill  towards  night,  and  rather  than  send  her  home  witb 
waiting  gentlewomen,  kept  her  that  night  to  lie  with  herself, 
and  brought  her  home  the  next  day;  her*mother  refusing  to 
take  her,  so  she  went  back,  and  there  abided."t 

Still  the  match  hung  fire  for  several  months  after  the  event 
of  the  elopement.  Reconciliation  between  the  old  earl  and 
the  haughty  favourite  was  evidently  difficult  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  for  on  St.  George's  Day,  a  grand  banquet  being  given 
at  Greenwich  Palace,  Buckingham  refused  to  sit  at  the  same 
mess  with  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  but  joined  that  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester;  *'and  yet,^'  remarks  a  contemporary,  "the 
opinion  is,  the  match  must  go  on  with  his  daughter,  or  else 
do  her  great  wrong  as  well  in  other  respects ;  so,  for  his  sake 
and  his  mother's,  she  is  to  be  converted  and  receive  the  com- 
munion this  Easter."t  At  length,  through  the  king's  and 
Lady  Buckingham's  incessant  activity  in  the  matter,  the 
marriage  contract  was  signed  some  time  in  April,  but  the 

•  Inedited  State  Papers— Letter  dated  March  20, 1619-20. 

t  State  Papers— Domestic,  Feb.  5, 1619-20. 

J  Nichols,  iv.  606. 
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ceremony  itself  did  not  take  place  until  the  16tli  of  May^ 
when  it  was  gone  through  with  great  privacy  at  Lumley 
House^  an  old  mansion  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  monastery 
of  Cratched  Friars,  near  Tower  Hill. 

It  appears  singular  enough  to  learn  that  the  nuptial  fe8« 
tivities  of  the  most  magnificent  personage  of  the  time  should 
have  been  held  thus  privately  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
city,  hard  by  the  grim  old  prison-fortress,  instead  of  within 
the  courtly  precincts  of  Whitehall ;  the  reason  assigned  for 
such  privacy  being  the  untoward  circumstances  antecedent 
to  the  wedding.  The  reason,  however,  is  hardly  a  valid  one. 
The  &vourite,  as  we  have  seen,  had  previously  entertained 
their  majesties  with  masques  and  banquets  at  Whitehall 
Palace,  and  this  happy  event  of  the  marriage  had  been 
brought  about,  not  only  with  the  sanction,  but  by  the  active 
though  covert  agency  of  the  king.  The  marquis,  it  is  true, 
as  yet  possessed  no  separate  residence  in  London  of  his  own 
— ^his  apartments  at  Whitehall  being  allotted  to  him  by  virtue 
of  the  various  offices  he  held  in  the  royal  household.  That 
palace,  however,  was  at  this  moment  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition,  and  the  Banqueting  House,  which  had  been 
recently  burned  down,  was  in  course  of  re-erection  by  Inigo 
Jones.  Overtures  had  been  made  to  Bacon  by  Buckingham 
for  the  purchase  of  York  House,  in  the  Strand— formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich — on  the  site  of  which  the 
marquis  wished  to  build  a  palace ;  but  for  a  long  time  Bacon 
resolutely  refused  to  part  with  the  old  family  mansion,  saying, 
in  answer  to  the  favourite^s  messenger — ^'  York  House  is  the 
house  wherein  my  father  died,  and  wherein  I  first  breathed, 
and  there  will  I  yield  my  breath,  if  it  so  please  God/' 
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VI. 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  BACON^  HOW  BROUGHT  ABOUT — ^FRIENDSHTF 

OF   BACON    AND    BEN    JONSON THE    OREAT   SEAL   OIVEN  TO 

•WILLIAMS^  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN — SCANDAL  CONCERNING 
WILLLAMS  AND  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BUCKINGHAM — FES- 
TIVITIES AT  BU&LETGH-ON-THE-HILL^  THE  FAYOURITE^S 
SEAT,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  RINO's  "  PROGRESS" 
THITHER  — BEN  JONSON^S  MASQUE  OF  THE  ^' METAMOR- 
PHOSED   gipsies''   first   produced   there ^THE    MASQUE 

ATTAINS    ITS    HIGHEST    EXCELLENCE    AT    THIS    PERIOD    IN 
THE    HANDS   OF  JONSON. 

The  dogged  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
part  with  York  House  to  the  favourite — who  could  find  no 
other  mansion  in  LoDdon  so  suitable  for  his  purpose — ^led,  it 
is  affirmed,  to  that  prosecution  for  corniption  which  ended 
in  Bacon's  sudden  downfall.  The  great  lawyer,  who  had 
owed  his  own  rapid  advancement  to  Buckingham's  inflaence, 
had  for  a  long  time  reckoned  that  the  protecting  hand  of  the 
fiivourite  would  cover  his  venal  offences.  The  great  machine 
of  the  State  had  now  fallen  chiefly  under  his  direction,  but 
its  mainspring  was  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  On  the 
27th  of  January^  1620,  Bacon  was  created  Viscount  St. 
Albans  with  plenary  investiture.  While  Lord  Carew  carried 
his  robe  before  him,  his  young  patron  Buckingham  held  it 
up.  *  The  prosperous  Lord  Keeper  profiered  the  king  most 
hearty  thanks  for  each  successive  step  of  his  preferment — 
Ist^  for  making  him  his  solicitor ;  2ud^  his  attorney ;  3rd,  a 
privy  councillor ;  4th,  keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  5th,  chan- 
cellor ;  6th,  Baron  Verulam ;  7th,  Viscount  St.  Albans — 
honours  and  emoluments  procured  for  him  wholly  through 
the  influence  of  Buckingham.  But  this  sudden  elevation  in 
place,  dignity,  and  confidence  produced  more  than  usual 
envy,  and  aggravated  the  feelings  of  his  enemies,  who  were 
many.     The  old  party  of  the  disgraced  Earl  of  Somerset, 
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which  was  by  bo  means  insignificant,  detested  him ;  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  with  whom  he  had  maintained  for  many  years 
a  constant  rivalry,  was  his  bitter  foe ;  and  to  this  already 
formidable  band,  through  his  obstinate  retention  of  the 
stately  halls  of  York  House,  was  superadded  the  enmity  of 
the  Countess  of  Buckingham,  then  in  the  height  of  her 
power.  No  man  was  in  those  times  safe  who  could  not 
secure  Lady  Buckingham's  favour.  Those  whom  she  smiled 
on  prospered  ;  those  whom  she  frowned  on  fell.  The  hour  of 
reckoning  thus  eventually  arrived  for  Bacon,  and  it  came  upon 
him  with  a  crushing  suddenness.  Only  three  days  after  his 
reception  of  his  new  dignity  of  viscount.  Parliament,  which 
met  on  the  30th  of  January,  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  which, 
on  the  15th  of  March,  reported  against  him  two  charges  of 
the  grossest  corruption.  It  was  fully  proved  that  he  had 
accepted  large  bribes  from  two  suitors  in  Chancery,  and  the 
turpitude  of  the  offence  seemed  to  acquire  a  deeper  dye 
from  the  exceeding  necessity  of  the  parties,  one  of  whom 
had  been  forced  to  mortgage  an  estate  to  furnish  the  requi- 
site sum,  and  the  other  to  borrow  miserably  of  an  usurer. 

These  charges  being  sent  up  to  the  Peers,  a  select  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  take  the  whole  into  the  most  serious 
consideration.  Bacon  now  threw  himself  on  the  favour  of 
the  king  and  the  iuflueace  of  Buckingham.  James,  who  is 
said  to  have  lamented  his  wretched  degradation  even  with 
tears,  admitted  him  to  a  long  audience.  In  afterwards 
addressing  the  king.  Bacon  evidently  alluded  to  Buckingham 
and  his  mother  when  he  imputed  his  degradation  to  the 
personal  views  of  some  secret  foe.  '^  I  wish  that,  as  I  am 
the  first,  so  I  may  be  the  last  of  sacrifices  in  your  times ; 
and  when,  from  private  appetite,  it  is  resolved  that  a  creature 
should  be  sacrificed,  it  is  easy  to  pick  up  sticks  enough  from 
any  thicket,  whither  he  has  strayed,  to  make  a  fire  to  offer 
it  with.''* 

Nothing  remained  but  to  submit  himself  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Peers ;  and  he  therefore  made  a  general  acknowledgment 
•  «  Life  of  Baoon,*'  by  Basil  Montague— Preface. 
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of  his  guilt,  by  a  letter  to  the  House,  composed  with 
admirable  force  and  beauty  of  expression,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  a  few  days  after,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  great  seal,  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  40,000/.,  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and 
to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  holding  any  public  office,  or  of 
sitting  in  parliament ;  he  was  even  forbidden  to  come  within 
"  the  verge'' — that  is,  within  twelve  miles  of  the  court. 

How  extraordinary  and  how  humiliating  to  human  nature 
must  have  been  that  scene,  when  the  great  philosopher  stood 
a  cringing  suppliant  to  his  peers,  "  prostrating  himself  and 
sins,"*  craving  pardon  of  God  and  his  fellows,  and  humbly 
promising  amendment  for  the  future  !  When  he  delivered 
the  great  seal  to  the  four  peers  who  had  been  commissioned 
to  receive  it,  ''  It  was  the  king's  favour,"  he  said,  "  that  gave 
me  this;  and  it  is  through  my  own  fault  that  he  has  taken 
it  away."  Justly  has  Macaulay  characterized  the  three  years 
during  which  Lord  Bacon  held  the  great  seal,  and  Yilliers 
ruled  predominant,  as  '^  the  darkest  and  most  shameful  in 
English  history."  How  revolting  the  duplicity,  corruption, 
and  treachery  exhibited  amongst  the  highest  and  nearest 
associated  in  the  government  of  the  State  I 

In  the  January  of  that  same  year  which  saw  Bacon's 
disgrace,  being  then  in  the  commencement  of  his  sixtieth 
year,  we  find  him  keeping  his  birthday  with  considerable 
magnificence  at  York  House,  the  scene  of  his  early  life,  and 
his  favourite  residence  in  the  days  of  his  greatness.  His  old 
friend  Ben  Jonson,  who,  as  ^'  Master  of  the  Revells,"  passed 
his  time  in  going  from  one  noble  mansion  to  another,  thus 
celebrated  the  occasion  with  his  vigorous  muse  : — 

"  Hail,  happy  genius  of  this  ancient  pile ! 
How  comes  it  aU  things  so  ahout  thee  smile, — 
The  fire,  the  wine,  the  men  ? — and  in  the  midst 
Thon  stand'st,  as  if  some  mystery  thou  didst ! 
Fftrdon,  I  read  it  in  thy  face,  the  day 
For  whose  returns,  and  many,  all  these  pray : 


*  Aulicus  Coquin.  in  <'  Secret  Histoiy  of  James  I./'  yoL  ii.  p.  267. 
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And  BO  do  I.    This  is  the  eixtieth  year 
Since  Bacon,  and  thy  lord,  was  born,  and  here ; 
Son  to  the  grave,  wise  keeper  of  the  seal. 
Fame  and  foundation  of  the  English  weaL 
What  then  his  father  was  that  since  is  he, 
Now  with  a  little  more  to  the  degree. 
England's  High  Chancellor,  the  destined  hdr 
In  his  soft  cradle  to  his  father's  chair. 
Whose  even  thread  the  Fates  spin  round  and  full. 
Out  of  their  choicest  and  their  whitest  wool. 
*Tis  a  brave  cause  of  joy,  let' it  be  known. 
For  'twere  a  narrow  gladness,  kept  thine  own. 
Give  me  a  deep-crowned  bowl,  that  I  may  sing. 
In  raising  him,  the  wisdom  of  my  king." 

How  brief  the  interval  from  the  delivery  of  this  lofty 
allocution  ere  the  mutability  of  fortune  furnished  another' 
sort  of  theme  for  the  poet^s  pen  I 

Gondomar^  the  Spanish  ambassador^  happening  to  meet 
the  ex-chancellor  after  his  fall,  wished  him  ironically  a  merry 
Easter !  ^^  And  to  you,  signior/^  replied  Bacon^  '^  I  wish 
a  merry  Pass-over  P'  The  reply,  it  must  be  remembered, 
not  only  comprehended  a  wish  that  the  ambassador  were 
well  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  alluded  to  his  supposed  Jewish 
origin,  the  greatest  insult  which  could  have  been  oflTered  to 
a  Spaniard.* 

Charles  I.,  at  that  time  Prince  of  Wales,  chanced  also  to 
meet  Bacon  in  his  coach  shortly  after  his  fall.  The  disgraced 
chancellor  was  retiring  to  the  seclusion  of  his  own  house  at 
Gorhambury,  but  accompanied  by  a  train  of  horsemen  such 
as  would  have  done  honour  to  him  in  his  prouder  days. 
"  Do  all  we  can,**  remarked  the  prince,  '^  this  man  scorns  to 
go  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle."t 

The  degradation  of  this  wonderful  genius,  while  it  dis- 
tressed the  good  and  gratified  the  evil,  could  even  afford 
merriment  for  the  wretched  punsters  of  the  age.  Alluding 
dike  to  his  misconduct  and  his  poverty,  his  titles  of  Verulam 
and  St.  Albans  were  easily  converted  into  Very-lame  and 
St.  AU-bones.J  In  the  height  of  his  distress,  his  neighbours 
in  the  country  good-naturedly  came  forward  and  offered  to 

*  AttlicuB  Coquin.  vol.  ii.  p.  268.  f  Ibid. 

X  "  Journal  of  Sir  Symondi  d'Ewes,"  p.  IS. 
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purchase  an  oak  wood  on  his  property.  "  No/'  said  Lord 
Baeon^  "  I  will  not  sell  my  feathers/' 

When  the  great  seal  was  carried  from  the  wretched  ex- 
chancellor  to  Whitehall  and  restored  to  the  king — who  had 
already  determined  upon  whom  to  confer  it — James^  with 
characteristic  deceitfulness,  muttered,  •'  Now,  by  my  sauly  I 
am  pained  at  my  heart  where  to  bestow  this ;  for,  as  for  my 
lawyers,  they  are  all  knaves."  At  the  same  time  he  well 
knew  that  Buckingham  had  provided  for  the  emergency,  and 
that  the  high  office  which  Bacon  had  dragged  through  the 
mire  of  "  briberies  and  gifts"  was  to  be  confided  to  an  epis- 
copal Lord  Keeper — Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  prelate 
who  had  been  so  assiduous  in  effecting  the  conversion  of  the 
favourite's  Roman  Catholic  bride,  and  who  had  now  become 
his  chief  adviser.  In  his  first  speech  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  new  Lord  Keeper  vindicated  the  principle  on 
which  the  king  had  determined  to  fill  up  the  post  with  one 
who  was  not  a  lawyer.* 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  motive  which  induced 
Buckingham  to  select  Williams  as  Bacon's  successor,  the 
appointment  was  as  creditable  to  the  marquis's  judgment  as 
it  may  have  been  to  his  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the  suc- 
cessful arguments  by  which  that  learned  young  divine  made 
a  Protestant  of  the  wealthy  heiress.  It  was  for  her  benefit 
that  he  wrote  '^  A  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  the  Orthodox 
Religion,"  only  twenty  copies  of  which  were  printed,  and 
these  were  all  presented  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.f 
Whether  influenced  by  the  cogent  reasoning  of  that  work,  or 
by  the  strength  of  the  young  lady's  affection  for  her  suitor, 
may  be  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  shortly 
before  her  marriage,  a  public  profession  of  the  reformed  faith 
was  made  by  Lady  Katherine  on  her  partaking  of  the  holy 
communion  at  the  altar  of  a  Protestant  church.|  A 
scandalous  historian  gives  a  different  version  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  elevation  of  Williams  to  the  woolsack.  Sir 
Anthony  Weldon  affirms  that  it  was  owing  to  the  hopes 

*  state  Papers,  vol.  cxiii.  Ko.  18. 
t  l^ifihoU,  ToL  iil.  p.  589.  X  ^^^  ▼^l-  ^^*  P-  ^^ 
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which  the  Countess  of  BuckiDgham  cherished  of  becoming, 
in  her  fourth  nuptials,  the  wife  of  Williams,  but  who  is  said 
to  have  thought  otherwise  of  that  marriage  when  he  was 
Lord  Keeper  than  he  had  done  as  Dean  of  Westminster,* 
*'  which,''  he  adds,  ''  was  the  cause  of  his  downfall/'  This 
scandal  Bishop  Goodman  declares  to  be  wholly  without  foun- 
dation. *^  Williams,''  he  says,  "  was  generally  beloved  by 
his  neighbours,  and  for  that  report  that  he  should  be  great 
with  Buckingham's  mother,  it  is  an  idle,  foolish  report, 
without  any  colour  of  truth."t  The  circumstance  of  the 
countess's  lapse  to  the  Bomish  faith  would  seem  to  offer  a 
stronger  refutation  than  Goodman's,  but  as  that  lady  was  a 
very  bold,  unscrupulous  person,  it  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  some  of  her  religious  vagaries.  What- 
ever influence,  however,  operated  to  place  Williams  in  Bacon's 
office,  it  procured  Buckingham  an  able  and,  for  a  time,  a 
zealous  friend,  and  Williams  a  munificent  and  discriminating 
patron ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  gave  great  offence  to  the 
legal  profession.  The  bar  loudly  complained  of  the  highest 
post  in  the  law  being  bestowed  upon  a  cleric,  as  this  step 
was  supposed  to  be  preparatory  to  filling  all  the  courts  of 
judicature  with  churchmen. 

The  promotion  of  Williams  involved  very  important  con- 
sequences to  the  English  Church.  It  was  by  his  instrumen- 
tality that  Bishop  Laud  was  first  brought  forward  at  the 
court  of  James. 

Though  the  bridal  of  Buckingham  at  Lumley  House  had 
been  shrouded  in  the  strictest  privacy,  possibly  from  the  un- 
toward circumstances  antecedent,  a  round  of  festivity,  masque, 
and  revel  enlivened  the  stately  halls  of  Burleigh,  Bel  voir,  and 
Windsor  during  the  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  succeeding. 
Wanstead  House,  in  Essex,  formerly  belonging  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's favourite,  Charles  Blount,  but  escheated  to  the  crown 
at  his  death,  was  the  first  country  seat  possessed  by  Buck- 
ingham. This  property,  obtained  by  a  royal  grant,  however, 
he  had  sold  to  Sir  William  Mildmay  shortly  previous  to  his 
marriage  with  Lady  Katherine.  The  pleasant  manor  near 
*  Oldmixon,  53.  f  Goodman,  voL  i.  p.  286.    . 
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Epping  Forest,  after  being  successively  the  abode  of  the  three 
royal  favourites — Leicester,  Blount,  and  Buckingham — ^has 
fallen  to  ruin  and  destruction  within  these  later  years,  after 
coming  into  possession  of  the  family  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Mornington.  Burleigh-on-the-Hill,  or  Burleigh  Harrington, 
bought  by  Buckingham  from  the  heir-general  of  the  Har- 
rington family,  was  built  upon  a  ridge  rising  abruptly  from 
the  vale  06  Catmore,  commanding  a  view  of  the  country 
around,  and  protecting  the  village  of  Burleigh.  On  the 
marquis  becoming  its  owner,  he  spared  no  cost  to  render  it 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  seats  in  this  country,  until,  in- 
deed, it  not  only  rivalled  but  in  some  respects  excelled  Bel- 
voir.  Both  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  favourite  took  great 
interest  in  its  enlargement  and  embellishment.  "  For  Burley 
Shaw,'^  writes  the  marchioness,  ''  the  wall  is  not  very  for- 
ward yett,  and  my  lady*'  (her  mother-in-law,  the  Countess  of 
Buckingham)  "  bid  me  send  you  word  that  she  is  gone  done 
to  look  how  things  ar  ther.  She  ses  shee  is  making  a  litcU 
river  to  run  through  the  parke.  It  will  be  about  xvi.  foote 
broode.     But  shee  ses  shee  wants  money .^^* 

During  the  rebellion,  this  noble  structure  was  selected,  on 
account  of  its  strength  and  commanding  situation,  as  a  gar- 
rison for  the  Parliamentary  troops.  But  being  unable  to 
maintain  easily  the  long  line  of  defence  which  the  extensive 
buildings  presented,  the  Roundheads  set  them  on  fire ;  and 
thus  destroying  the  house  and  furniture,  they  deserted  Bur- 
leigh to  devastate  in  turn  other  princely  abodes.  The  stables 
alone  remained  to  perpetuate  the  magnificence  of  their  first 
owner,  and  were  cx)nsidered  the  finest  in  England.  As  the 
favourite's  son  and  successor  had  not  the  means  to  restore 
Burleigh,  its  ruins  long  bore  melancholy  evidence  of  the 
devastation  of  civil  war.  The  estate  was  sold  subsequently 
to  Daniel,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  rebuilt  the  house ;  but 
of  the  structure  which  the  princely  taste  of  Buckingham 
planned,  and  his  energetic  mother  embellished  at  great  cost, 
little  or  no  trace  remains. 

To  Burleigh-on-the-Hill  therefore  came  King  James — who 
•  Nichols,  vol.  iv.  p.  778. 
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was  then^  in  the  summer  of  that  same  year^  a  not  disconsolate 
"widower — to  partake  of  the  graceful  hospitalities  of  its  newly- 
wedded  owners.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Ben  Jonson 
first  produced  his  famous  masque  of  ''  The  Metamorphosed 
Gipsies/'  and  in  it  most  wittily  fooled  our  first  Stuart  with 
flattery  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  The  favourite  not  only 
liberally  paid  the  poet-laureate  for  inditing  the  ''  injurious 
adulation/'  but,  disguised  as  king  of  the  gipsies^  became  the 
mouthpiece  for  such  fulsome  panegyric  as  the  following  : — 

**  Coald  any  doubt  that  saw  this  hand 
Or  who  you  are,  or  what  command 

You  have  upon  the  state  of  things  ? 
Or  would  not  say  you  were  let  down 
From  heaven,  on  earth  to  be  the  crown 

And  top  of  all  your  neighbour  kings  ?" 

More  truthfully,  and  with  better  point,  he  had  previously 
said,  on  taking  the  royal  hand — 

"  With  you,  lucky  bird,  I  begin : 
I  aim  at  the  best,  and  I  trow  you  are  he. 
Here's  some  luck  already,  if  I  understand 
The  grounds  of  mine  art;  here's  a  gentleman's  hand, 
I'll  kiss  it  for  luck's  ^ake ;  you  should,  by  this  line 
Love  a  horse  and  a  hound,  but  no  part  of  a  swine  ;* 
To  hunt  the  brave  stag,  not  so  much  for  the  food 
As  the  weal  of  your  body  and  wealth  of  your  blood." 

The  royal  match-maker  having  happily  married  his 
favourite,  the  paramount  business  on  hand  was  to  secure  a 
fitting  wife  for  ''  Baby  Cbarles,^^  and  James's  eyes  now  en- 
tirely turned  towards  Spain.  The  contemplated  marriage  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  infanta  being  therefore  the 
most  interesting  topic  of  the  hour,  was  thus  touched  upon 
by  Viscount  Purbeck,  brother  of  the  marquis,  also  clad  in 
gipsy  attire : — 

"  As  my  captain  hath  begun 
With  the  sire,  I  take  the  son  ! 

Your  hand,  sir ! 


*  A  pig  was  an  animal  of  which  James  had  a  more  than  Judfdcal  abhoiTenoe. 
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Of  yoar  fortune  be  aecore, 
Love  and  she  are  both  at  yoor 

Command,  sir ! 
See  what  States  are  here  at  strife^ 
Who  shall  tender  yon  a  wife, 

A  braye  one ! 
And  a  fitter  for  a  man 
Than  is  offered  here»  yon  can 

Not  ha^e  one. 
She  is  sister  of  a  star,* 
One^  the  noblest  that  now  are. 

Bright  Hesper; 
Whom  the  Indians  in  the  East 
Phosphor  call,  and  in  the  West 

Hight  Vesper. 
Conrses  even  with  the  son 
Dotli  her  mighty  brother  nm 

For  splendoar."f 

Song  and  dance  having  intervened^  the  noble  hostess  was 
next  addressed  thns  facetiously : — 

"  But,  lady,  either  I  am  tipsy, 
Or  you  are  in  love  with  a  gipsy ; 

Blosh  not,  Dame  Eate^ 

For  early  or  late, 

I  do  assure  you  it  will  be  your  fkte ; 
Nor  need  you  once  be  ashamed  of  it^  madam. 
He's  as  himdsome  a  man  as  ever  was  Adam." 

After  the  three  matronly  Countesses  of  Rutland,  Exeter, 
and  Buckingham  had  been  severally  complimented  in  oracular 
verse,  the  fair  but  frail  Lady  Purbeck,  who  some  three  years 
afterwards  fled  from  her  husband,  never  to  return,  became 
the  subject  of  Ben's  laudation : — 

"  Help  me,  woman,  here's  a  book. 
Where  I  would  for  ever  look ; 
Never  yet  did  gipsy  trace 
Such  true  lines  in  hands  or  face. 
Venus  here  doth  Saturn  move. 
That  you  should  be  Queen  of  Love, 
Only  Cupid's  not  content ; 
For,  though  you  do  the  theft  disguise, 
Tou  have  robb'd  him  of  his  eyes." 

A.S  the  sour  and  censorious  Wilson  calls  her  "  a  lady  of 

*  Anne  of  Austria,  her  elder  uster,  queen  of  Loms  XIII.  of  France. 
-f  Alluding  to  the  boast  of  the  Spaniards  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  their 
kbng's  dominions. 
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transcending  beauty/'  it  may  perhaps  be  conceded  that 
Jonson,  in  saying  of  her  charming  face — 

**  Though  your  either  cheek  discloses 
Mingled  baths  of  milk  and  roses ; 
Though  your  lips  be  banks  of  blisses, 
Where  he  plants  and  gathers  kisses/' 

may  not  have  overstepped  even  the  limits  of  courtly  eulogy 
in  the  license  of  the  poet-laureate. 

The  fortune-telling  of  the  gipsy  band  ended  with  a  few 
unctuous  lines  addressed  to  the  odious  Lady  Hatton,  who, 
well  aware  that  her  lovely  daughter  had  long  given  her  affec- 
tions to  Sir  Robert  Howard,  compelled  her  to  marry  Sir 
John  Villiers,  solely  for  the  sake  of  forwarding  the  ambitious 
and  mercenary  views  of  the  favourite  and  herself.  The  result 
was,  as  we  have  said,  the  elopement  of  Lady  Purbeck  not 
long  afterwards  with  the  object  of  her  first  love. 

This  masque  of  the  "  Metamorphosed  Gipsies/'  first  acted 
at  Burleigh,  will  afford  a  good  specimen  of  what  a  vehicle  for 
"  poetic  excellence,  injurious  flattery,  and  adroit  satire,'^  to 
use  the  words  of  Gifford,  this  courtly  diversion  had  now  be- 
come. From  the  descriptions  given  by  Hall  and  Holinshed 
of  the  masques  which  were  the  favourite  court  amusements 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  wearisome  sameness  appears 
to  have  been  their  common  characteristic.  They  improved, 
however,  greatly  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  becoming  very  rich 
in  decoration,  and  much  more  scientific  in  construction.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  who  were  accustomed  to 
perform  them  periodically  before  the  queen,  spent  enormous 
sums  in  their  arrangement ;  and  it  was  by  his  graceful  dancing 
in  a  masque  which  the  members  of  Gray's  Inn  were  enacting 
before  her  that  the  celebrated  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  first 
attracted  her  notice.  In  the  reign  of  her  successor  the 
masque  came  more  and  more  into  vogue,  and  attained  still 
higher  celebrity.  Anne  of  Denmark  has  been  often  and 
sufficiently  celebrated  for  those  magnificent  masques  which 
made  the  "  nights  more  costly  than  the  days."  Not  well 
comprehending  our  language,  she  delighted  in  shows  and 
pageants  that  addressed  themselves  to  the  senses.     They 
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appear,  however,  under  her  auspices  to  have  been  conducted 
with  little  attention  to  decorum.  There  is  a  rather  ludi- 
crous account  in  Winwood's  '^  Memorials^^  of  one  en- 
titled the  ''Masque  of  Blackness/'  in  which  were  twelve 
Ethiopian  nymphs  who  travel  to  Great  Britain  in  search  of 
means  to  whiten  their  complexions.  These  nymphs  were 
represented  by  the  queen  and  her  ladies  as  negresses,  who 
made  their  first  appearance  before  the  audience  seated  one 
above  another  in  tiers,  in  an  enormous  concave  shell  of 
mother-of-pearl.  ''At  night  we  had  the  queen's  mask  in 
the  Banqueting  House,  or  rather  her  pageant.  There  was  a 
great  engine  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  which  had  mo- 
tion, and  in  it  were  the  images  of  sea-horses,  with  other 
terrible  fishes,  which  were  ridden  by  Moors.  The  indecorum 
was  that  there  was  all  fish  and  no  water.  At  the  further 
end  was  a  great  shell  in  form  of  a  scallop,  wherein  were  four 
seats ;  on  the  lowest  sat  the  queen  with  my  Lady  Bedford ; 
on  the  rest  were  placed  the  Ladies  Sufi'olk,  Derby,  Rich, 
Effingham,  Anii  Herbert,  Susan  Herbert,  Elizabeth  Howard, 
Walsingham,  and  Bevil.  Their  appearance  was  rich,  but 
too  light  and  courtesan-like  for  such  great  ones.  Instead  of 
vizards,  their  faces  and  arms  up  to  the  elbows  were  paiuted 
black,  which  disguise  was  sufficient,  for  they  were  hard  to  be 
known ;  but  it  became  them  nothing  so  well  as  their  red 
and  white,  and  you  cannot  imagine  a  more  ugly  sight  than 
a  troop  of  lean-cheeked  Moors.  The  Spanish  and  Venetian 
ambassadors  were  both  present,  and  sat  by  the  king  in  state. 
He  (the  Spanish  ambassador)  took  out  the  queen,  and  forgot 
not  to  kiss  her  hand,  though  there  was  danger  it  would  have 
left  a  mark  on  his  lips.  The  night's  work  was  concluded 
with  a  banquet  in  the  great  chamber,  which  was  so  furiously 
assaulted  that  down  went  the  tables  and  tressles  before  one 
bit  was  touched."*  Such  was  another  instance  of  that 
coarseness  of  manners  and  uproariousness  exhibited  by  the 
higher  classes  at  court  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  which 
converted  a  royal  banquet  into  a  disgusting  saturnalia. 
Inigo  Jones  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  directions  for 
•  Winwood,  ii.  p.  44, 
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the  costumes  of  the  "  Masque  of  Darkness  '/^  and  Jonson^ 
besides  a  pension  of  a  hundred  marks  from  the  king,  re- 
ceived periodical  sums,  not  only  from  the  court,  but  from 
public  bodies  and  private  patrons.  No  high  revel  could  be 
carried  on  without  this  popular  diversion,  and  no  masque 
could  gain  success  unless  Ben  Jonson  were  the  writer. 
Dialogue,  singing,  and  dancing — ^not  independent  of  one 
another,  as  in  the  entertainments  of  the  old  court — were 
worked  up  into  one  harmonious  whole  by  the  thread  of 
some  striking  fable,  generally  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and 
Boman  mythology — that  inexhaustible  treasury  of  elegance 
and  beauty.  '*  Having  formed  the  plan,"  says  QiflTord  in 
his  "  Life  of  Ben  Jonson,^'  "  he  called  in  the  aid  of  the  sister 
arts,  for  the  essence  of  the  masque  was  pomp  and  glory,  and 
it  could  only  breathe  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court.  Thus 
while  the  stage  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity,  moveable 
scenery  of  the  most  costly  and  splendid  kind  was  lavished  on 
the  masque,  the  most  celebrated  masters  were  employed  on 
the  songs  and  dances,  and  all  that  the  kingdom  afforded  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  excellence  was  employed  to  embellish 
the  exhibition.'' 

Thus  magnificently  constructed,  the  masque  was  not  com- 
mitted to  ordinary  performers.  It  was  composed,  as  Lord 
Bacon  says,  for  princes,  and  by  princes  it  was  played.  The 
prime  nobility  of  both  sexes^  led  on  by  James  and  his  queen, 
took  upon  themselves  the  respective  characters,  and  it  may 
be  justly  questioned  whether  a  nobler  display  of  grace  and 
elegance  and  beauty  was  ever  beheld  than  appeared  in  the 
masques  of  Jonson.  Disraeli  the  elder  asserts  that  the  move- 
able scenery  of  these  masques  formed  as  perfect  a  scenic 
illusion  as  any  that  our  own  age,  with  all  its  perfection  of 
decoration,  has  attained.  ''  In  the  '  Lords'  Mask,' "  at  the 
marriage  of  the  Palatine,  the  scene,  he  says,  "  was  divided  into 
two  parts  from  the  roof  to  the  floor ;  the  lower  part  being 
first  discovered,  there  appeared  a  wood  in  perspective,  the 
innermost  part  being  of  '  releave  or  whole  round,'  the  rest 
painted.  On  the  left  a  cave,  and  on  the  right  a  thicket,  &om 
which  issued  Orpheus.    At  the  back  part  of  the  scene,  at  the 
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sudden  fall  of  a  curtain,  the  upper  part  broke  on  the  spec- 
tators, a  heaven  of  clouds  of  all  hues ;  the  stars  suddenly 
vanished,  the  clouds  dispersed ;  an  element  of  artificial  fire 
played  about  the  house  of  Prometheus — a  bright  and  trans- 
parent cloud,  reaching  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth,  whence 
the  eight  maskers  descending  with  the  music  of  a  full  song ; 
and  at  the  end  of  their  descent  the  cloud  broke  in  twain,  and 
one  part  of  it,  as  with  a  wind,  was  blown  athwart  the  scene. 
While  this  cloud  was  vanishing,  the  wood,  being  the  under 
part  of  the  scene,  was  insensibly  changing;  a  perspective 
view  opened,  with  porticoes  on  each  side,  and  female  statues 
of  silver,  accompanied  with  ornaments  of  architecture,  filling 
the  end  of  the  house  of  Prometheus,  and  seemed  all  of  gold- 
smith's work.  The  women  of  Prometheus  descended  from 
their  niches,  till  the  anger  «C  Jupiter  turned  them  again  into 
statues/' 

Jonson's  works  are  so  fall  of  allusions  to  the  Villiers 
family  that  any  sketch  of  Buckingham  will  be  incomplete 
without  a  passing  reference  to  those  efforts  of  the  dramatist 
which  were  associated  with  the  influence  and  protection  of 
the  great  favourite.  Those  efforts  are  invested,  perhaps, 
with  additional  interest,  inasmuch  as  Villiers  has  been  accused 
of  fostering  art,  but  of  neglecting  literature ;  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  if  we  except  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  the 
masque,  the  progress  of  letters  has  owed  little  to  his  direct 
intervention.  Villiers  seems  to  have  imbibed  a  predilection 
for  this  intellectual  recreation  from  his  early  friend  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  to  whom  Jonson  dedicated  his  "Book  of 
Epigrams ;''  and  to  have  met  with  the  poet  in  the  refined 
society  of  their  common  patron  at  Wilton,  long  before 
Jonson  composed  masques  expressly  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  favourite's  own  courtly  guests  at  Burleigh,  or  could  pos- 
sibly have  anticipated  a  patron  in  a  knight's  needy  younger 
son.  In  a  circle  such  as  that  which  graced  the  lordly  halls 
of  Wilton,  Villiers  found  a  standard  of  high  breeding  and 
cultivated  taste  which  never  yielded  wholly  to  the  grosser 
diversions  in  which  his  royal  patron  indulged.  Jonsou's 
muse  also  delighted  to  soar  into  this  rarer  atmosphere  of  wit 
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and  unpedantic  learning,  and  rarely  wrote  a  masque  without 
exhibiting  in  strong  colours  qualities  that  astonished  his 
acquaintance.  He  delighted  in  the  composition  of  those 
productions,  which,  it  has  been  truly  said,  were  unrivalled, 
except  by  "  Comus/'  Of  the  masque,  he  was,  as  he  himself 
remarked,  ''  an  artificer  /'  it  began  with  him,  and  with  him 
it  ended.  Pageants  and  masquerades  bad  long  been  familiar 
to  the  English;  and  masques,  improperly  so  called,  had 
been  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  splendour  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  neither  then,  as  Qifford  observes,  nor  in 
that  of  Elizabeth,  did  the  masque  acquire  ''  that  unity  of 
design,  that  exclusive  character  which  it  assumed  in  the  reign 
of  James.''  These  beautiful  entertainments  had  the  great 
advantage  of  being  set  to  music  by  Henry  Lawes,  a  gentle- 
man ^f  the  Chapel  Royal,  who,  as  the  composer  to  the  music 
of  ^^  Comus,''  secured  immortality  to  his  name.  He  appears 
to  have  been  almost  the  father  of  vocal  music  in  England, 
and  sometimes  took  a  part  in  the  masques  to  which  he 
brought  the  aid  of  his  musical  talents.  The  songs  devolved 
on  professional  performers,  but  the  dialogues  required  great 
care  and  study  to  learn  them  properly,  and  skill  and  practice 
in  their  delivery  before  a  courtly  and  critical  audience.  Ben 
Jonson's  dialogue  is  marked  by  strength  and  boldness,  and 
his  songs  are  replete  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  the  richest 
fancy.  But  in  his  longer  poems,  as  also  in  his  dramas,  there 
is  a  compression  which  produces  hardness  aud  severity ;  but 
"no  sooner,''  remarks  that  acute  critic  Qifford,  "has  he 
taken  down  his  lyre,  no  sooner  touched  his  lighter  pieces, 
than  all  is  changed,  as  if  by  magic,  and  he  becomes  a  new 
person.  His  genius  awakes  at  once ;  his  imagination  becomes 
fertile,  ardent,  versatile,  and  excursive;  his  taste  pure  and 
elegant,  and  all  his  faculties  attuned  to  liveliness  and 
pleasure."  The  same  writer  also  remarks  of  the  excellence 
of  the  masque  in  Jonson's  hands,  "  that  all  our  ^  most 
splendid  shows  are  at  best  but  beggarly  parodies,'  in  com- 
parison with  those  in  which  the  Cliffords  and  Arundels,  the 
Stanleys,  the  Bussells,  the  Veres,  and  the  Wroths  '  danced 
in  the  fairy  rings,  in  the  gay  and  gallant  circles  of  those 
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enchanting  devices/  "*  The  recreation  of  the  masque,  there- 
fore, was  at  its  climax  when  James  and  his  favourite  Buck- 
ingham were  the  great  patrons  of  it  and  its  "  artificer ;"  but 
notwithstanding  the  eflforts  of  Inigo  Jones,  under  whose 
guidance  many  of  the  accompaniments  were  framed  to  pre* 
serve  it,  and  those  of  Aurelius  Townshend,  the  masque  fell 
again  into  the  pageant  and  masquerade  after  the  death  of 
James,  and,  in  spite  of  an  effort  made  by  Charles  II.  to 
revive  it,  ceased  to  exist. 

The  fine  air  of  Burleigh-on-the-Hill,  with  its  good  cheer, 
outdoor  sports  and  indoor  entertainments,  so  inspired  the 
royal  widower  with  a  vein  of  merriment,  that,  in  emulation 
of  his  laureate,  James  declared  in  eulogistic  verse  "  that  the 
air,  the  weather,  and  everything  else,  even  the  stags  and  bucks 
in  their  fall,  did  seem  to  smile.'^  From  the  specimens  of  the 
king's  muse  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  it  is  very 
clear  that,  as  a  poet,  he  has  not  the  slightest  claim  even  to 
the  doubtful  credit  of  mediocrity.  Of  taste  James  was  almost 
equally  devoid.  Walpole  says :  "  It  is  well  for  the  arts  that 
King  James  had  no  disposition  for  them ;  he  let  them  take 
their  course.  Had  he  felt  any  inclination  for  them,  he  would 
probably  have  introduced  as  bad  taste  as  he  did  into  litera- 
ture. A  prince  who  thought  puns  and  quibbles  the  per- 
fection of  eloquence  would  have  been  charmed  with  the 
monkeys  of  Hemskirk  and  the  drunken  boors  of  Ostade.^' 
Probably  Sully  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  spoke  of  James 
as  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom.  Yet  there  are  two  points 
— ^his  wit  and  conversational  talent — on  which  James  deserves 
some  credit.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
very  companionable  personage.  Weldon,  who  rarely  says  a 
word  in  his  favour,  informs  us  that  "  he  was  very  witty,  and 
had  as  many  ready  jests  as  any  man  living,  at  which  he 
would  not  smile  himself,  but  deliver  them  in  a  grave  and  * 
serious  manner.'^  It  has  been  also  truly  remarked  that  there 
have  been  many  writers  who  have  amused  themselves  with 
the  king's  wearisome  folios  and  pedantic  frivolities,  who  have 

•  "Life  of  Ben  Jonson,"  p.  63. 
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been,  in  fact^  greatly  his  inferiors  in  real  learning  and  natural 
capacity. 

On  the  king  "  progressing^'  from  Burleigh  to  visit  his 
fayourite's  father-in-law  at  Belvoir^  he  marked  his  departure 
by  a  really  graceful  leave-taking.  Having  noticed  that  there 
was  promise  of  an  heir  being  born  before  long  to  the  house 
of  Yilliers^  James^  after  uttering  a  fervent  wish  that  all 
might  go  well^  called  upon  the  Bishop  of  London,  by  way  of 
'^  Amen^'^  to  bestow  his  blessing  upon  the  young  couple,  and 
offer  up  a  prayer  in  his  presence  for  the  realization  of  their 
parental  expectation. 


VII. 

laud's  BISE  at  court — CHAPLAIN  TO  THE  FAVOURITE— CEASE- 
LESS SCHEMES  AND  INTRIGUES  OF  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BUCK- 
INGHAM  HER    INORDINATE    RAPACITY HER   WITHDRAWAL 

FROM  COURT ITS   CAUSE — ANNE    OF    DENMARK'S   DIAMOND 

CHAIN — THE   COUNTESS  "OPENLY  RELAPSES    TO  POPERY,  AND 
RETIRES  TO  HER  DOWER-HOUSE  OF  GOADBY. 

The  rise  of  Laud  at  court,  under  the  influence  of  the 
favourite,  may  now  be  traced  by  distinct  steps.  In  I62I-2 
he  was  preaching  at  court  on  the  day  of  the  king's  accession, 
and  ^'  commanded  to  print."  Shortly  afterwards  the  king 
sent  for  him  to  converse  and  argue  with  him  about  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Countess  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
then  wavering  on  the  subject  of  her  faith.  Several  interviews 
succeeded — for  it  was  a  subject  upon  which  James  delighted 
to  show  his  learning — and  in  consequence,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, of  Laud's  exertions  in  that  cause,  he  became  chaplain 
to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  For  a  time  his  efforts  at 
conversion  appear  to  have  been  crowned  with  success.  The 
countess  consented  ta  receive  the  sacrament  in  the  king's 
chapel,  and  received  a  present,  according  to  common  report, 
of  2000/.  for  her  conformity.*  Whether  change  of  name  by 
•  Kichob^  YoL  iv.  p.  769. 
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marriage^  change  of  place  by  interest,  or  change  of  religion 
by  policy,  it  was  all, the  same  to  her.  Money  seems  to  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  almost  every  transaction  in  which 
this  rapacious  and  intriguing  woman  was  concerned. 

On  Suffolk  being  convicted,  in  1619,  of  having,  when  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  in  concert  with  his  wife,  traflScked  with  the 
public  money,  the  earl  and  countess  were  heavily  fined,*  and 
the  former  deprived  of  his  staff  of  offi(je,  which  Buckingham 
at  once  put  up  for  sale.  Of  bidders  there  were  many,  for  it 
was  known  that  a  title  would  come  with  it.  The  successful 
competitor,  however,  was  Montagu.  He  had  been  for  the 
preceding  three  years  Lard  Chief  Justice  in  the  King's 
Dench,  and  Lady  Buckingham,  longing  for  the  vacation  of 
this  post,  that  she  might  procure  it  for  her  creature  James 
Ley,  formerly  King's  Attorney  in  the  Court  of  Wards,  whom 
she  would  thus  render  a  suitable  husband  for  her  dowerless 
niece,  furthered  Montagu's  purpose  in  order  to  accomplish 
her  own. 

Even  with  aid  like  this,  the  treasurer's  staff,  and  there- 
with the  titles  of  Baron  Kimbolton  and  Viscount  Mandlville, 
were  not  purchased  at  a  trifling  cost.  A  score  of  thousand 
pouuds  was  the  price  of  an  office  which  Lord  Mandeville  was 
not  permitted  to  enjoy  for  one  whole  year.  The  price  justi- 
fied Bacon's  joke  in  reference  to  it.  When  Montagu  was  on 
his  way  to  the  king  at  Newmarket,  he  visited  Bacon,  to 
whom  he  confided  his  expectation  of  returning  with  the 
coveted  staff.  The  chancellor  bade  him  take  heed,  '^  for  wood 
is  dearer  at  Newmarket  than  at  any  place  in  England."  The 
white  staff  thus  purchased  in  December,  1620,  was  taken 
from  Lord  Mandeville  in  September,  1621  ;  or  rather,  at  the 
latter  date,  a  gentle  but  irresistible  compulsion  was  put  upon 
him  to  resign  it.  Mandeville,  like  Bacon,  stood  in  the  way 
of  that  hungry  g;rf!>up  of  Lady  Buckingham's  fellows  and 
followers,  the  CraMclds,  Leys,  Heaths,  and  Williamses ;  and 
he  suffered  in  the  same  storm  which  wrecked  Bacon's  fortune. 
At  first  the  conspirators  had  meant  to  include  the  two  illus- 
trious friends  in  the  same  charge  at  the  same  time,  and 
Sir  George  Paul  had  actually  produced  his  motion  against 
*  See  Bobert  Carr^  vol.  i.  p.  461,  note. 
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Mandeville  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  that  house,  by 
refusing  to  send  up  the  accusation  against  Bacon  as  an 
impeachment,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  form  than  a  mere 
resolution,  "  without  prejudice  or  opinion,^'  warned  them  not 
to  tempt  fortune  too  far.  On  a  hint  from  Buckingham,  Sir 
George  Paul  drew  back.  When  the  sentence  had  been  given 
by  the  Lords,  a  pressure  was  put  upon  Mandeville  once 
more,  and  rather  than  provoke  so  infamous  a  prosecution  as 
had  overwhelmed  his  friend,  he  agreed  to  yield  a  post  which 
had  cost  him  20,000/.,  with  all  the  subordinate  places  which 
had  cost  his  kinsmen  and  friends  as  much  more. 

To  soften  the  fall  in  Lord  Mandeville's  case,  the  office  of 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  was  revived,  and  conferred  on 
the  ex-treasurer.  The  same  oflSce  had  been  offered  to  Bacon 
as  compensation  for  the  robbery  which  he  had  suffered. 
Mandeville  found  very  inadequate  compensation  in  the  post 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  for  the  one  he  had  been 
compelled  to  surrender  j  and  he  complained  to  the  ex-chan- 
cellor of  the  unworthy  treatment  inflicted  on  him  by  Buck- 
inghtoi  and  his  faction.  Bacon's  comment  again  took  the  form 
and  fashion  of  a  joke.  "  My  lord,''  said  the  fallen  minister, 
''  they  have  made  me  an  example,  and  you  a  president  /"  Nor 
was  Lord  Mandeville  left  by  that  rapacious  party  to  enjoy  in 
peace  the  dignities  he  had  gained  by  so  much  sacrifice  of 
wealth.  They  had  meant  to  ruin  Egerton ;  they  had  actually 
ruined  Suffolk.  For  a  time  they  had  overthrown  and  plun- 
dered  Coke,  Yelverton,  and  Bacon.  There  was  something 
quaint — almost  comic — in  being  able  to  squeeze  these  great 
lawyers  out  of  their  splendid  gains.  So  long  as  Montagu 
had  a  good  estate  and  a  place  of  honour,  he  was  worth  their 
audacious  attentions.  Buckingham  borrowed  his  money 
(10,000/.)  in  a  lump,  which  he  neglected  to  repay  until  the 
prudent  lawyer,  instructed  by  Bacon's  fall,  made  a  bargain 
with  his  powerful  enemies, — such  as  Coke  had  made  with 
Lady  Buckingham,  when  he  gave  his  daughter  Frances  to 
her  ladyship's  son.  Sir  John.  The  Lord  President — who,  like 
his  grandfather,  had  married  three  wives — had  by  his  first 
wife  a  handsome  son  of  marriageable  age,  the  heir  of  his 
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honours  and  of  his  large  estates.  On  this  handsome  young 
fellow  Lady  Buckingham  had  cast  her  eyes  on  behalf  of  her 
niece  Susannah,  daughter  of  John  Hill,  of  Honiley.  The 
lady  had  no  money,  but  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  her 
cousin,  agreed  to  pay  the  young  people,  on  their  bridal  day, 
the  10,000/.,  and  perhaps  something  more.  Thus  a  union 
between  Edward  Montagu  and  Susannah  Hill  would  bring 
to  the  Lord  President  the  return  of  his  money,  not  otherwise 
to  be  got,  and  the  only  protection  which  could  save  his 
honour  and  estates.  For  at  this  time  no  one  was  safe  from 
the  vindictiveness  of  the  favourite's  mother  when  her  schemes 
were  frustrated.  Bacon  had  been  prosecuted  becausfe  he 
would  not  give  up  York  House  to  her  son.  Yelverton  had 
been  driven  from  office  that  the  marquis's  solicitor  Heath 
might  have  his  place.  Cranfield  had  made  his  fortune  by 
his  union  with  Ann  Brett.  Ley  had  become  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  a  baron  of  the  realm  for  marrying  Jane  Butler, 
another  of  her  ladyship's  unportioned  nieces.  It  was  known 
at  court  that  Lady  Buckingham  was  angling  for  the  young 
heir  of  Kimbolton,  unconscious  what  a  fiery  portent  he  was 
going  to  prove  in  his  later  life;  and  the  cautious  Lord 
Mandeville,  on  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  con- 
cluded it  was  for  him,  as  well  as  for  Lady  Buckingham,  an 
advantageous  match.* 

The  cause  of  the  retirement  from  court  of  this  restless  and 
dangerous  woman,  shortly  after  these  occurrences,  has  never 
been  clearly  understood,  though  it  has  usually  been  attributed 
to  her  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  It 
appears,  however,  by  a  letter  of  the  time,  that  she  owed  her 
dismissal  to  a  far  different  cause.  Early  in  the  year  1622, 
preparations  were  made  for  that  event  to  which  King  James 
had  referred  when  he  had  called  upon  the  Bishop  of  London 
to  bless  the  parents  of  the  babe  yet  unborn.  Contrary  to 
his  majesty's  hopes,  a  daughter  instead  of  a  "fine  boy" 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  young  and  happy  parents.  On 
the  27th  of  March  the  marchioness  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  *'  churched  "  in  the  king's  chamber,  where  she  dined, 
•  «  Court  and  Society/'  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 
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although  the  king  was  ill  in  bed.  The  Duchess  of  Lennox 
accompanied  her  on  this  occasion.  This  lady^  had  been 
recently  married^  for  the  third  time^  to  Ludowick^  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lennox^  a  cousin  of  the  king.  The  duke 
deservedly  enjoyed  a  great  share  of  the  king's  confidence,  and 
had  he  invested  him  with  half  the  power  he  lavished  on 
Somerset  and  Buckingham,  it  would  have  been  far  better 
for  his  own  interests  and  the  happiness  of  his  realm.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  proof  of  the  highest  conf^ideration  for  the 
young  Marchioness  of  Buckingham  that  his  duchess  should 
be  her  companion  at  the  ceremony  of  churching.  The 
duchess  attended  her  also  in  her  sickness,  and  was  rewarded 
for  "  her  great  pains  and  care  in  making  broths  and  caudles'' 
for  the  invalid,  by  a  gift  from  the  king  of  a  fair  chain  of 
diamonds,  with  his  picture  suspended  therefrom.  This  chain, 
valued  at  3000/.,  had  belonged  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  had 
been  presented  by  the  king,  at  the  instigation  of  Prince 
Charles,  to  the  Duchess  of  Lennox,  and  by  the  prince  him- 
self placed  round  the  lady's  neck.  The  Countess  of  Buck- 
ingham was  not  a  little  annoyed  at  so  great  an  honour  and 
so  valuable  a  present  having  been  conferred  on  another.  The 
next  day  she  actually  sent  a  messenger  to  the  duchess,  affirm- 
ing that  the  king  had  especial  reasons  for  wishing  to  regain 
possession  of  the  chain,  which  he  would  replace  by  some 
other  article  no  less  valuable,  and  desiring  that  it  might  be 
returned  accordingly.  *'  The  messenger,"  writes  Dr.  Meade, 
"  who  went  in  the  king's  name  and  not  hers,  being  sounded 
by  the  amazed  duchess  whether  himself  bad  heard  that  order 
from  the  king  or  not,  at  last  confessed  he  was  sent  by  the 
countess,  who  had  it  from  his  majesty.  Whereupon  the 
duchess  bid  him  tell  the  countess  that  she  would  not  so 
much  dishonour  the  prince  who  brought  it  as  to  suffer  it  to 
be  carried  back  by  any  hand  but  his  or  her  own,  for  if  his 
majesty  would  have  it  she  would  carry  it  herself;  which  the 
next  day  she  performed,  desiring  to  know  wherein  she 
offended  his  majesty.  The  king  understanding  the  business^ 
swore  he  was  abused ;  and  the  prince  told  him  that  he  took 
*  Franoes,  daughter  of  Vucoont  Howard  of  Bindon. 
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it  for  so  great  an  affirout  on  his  part  that  he  would  leave  the 
court  if  she  stayed  in  it^  with  no  small  expression  of  indig- 
nation. My  author  for  this  was  Sir  William  Bourser,  of 
Uppingham/'* 

The  Countess  of  Buckingham's  belief  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  Home  was  deemed  of  considerable  importance, 
since  on  this  foundation  rested  the  hopes  of  the  Papists  of 
converting  the  marquis  her  son.  Previous,  however,  to  her 
open  and  dangerous  confession  of  being  a  proselyte,  Buck- 
ingham,  aware  of  the  odium  which  such  a  disclosure  would 
entail  on  himself,  exerted  his  utmost  influence  to  bring  her 
back  to  her  original  principles.  James,  moreover,  never 
averse  to  polemical  controversies,  entered  warmly  into  this 
laudable  endeavour.  One  Fisher,  a  Jesuit,  had  already 
brought  her  to  the  eve  of  an  open  declaration.  In  opposi- 
tion, therefore,  to  arguments  of  the  zealous  father,  the  answer 
of  Laud  to  the  nine  articles  delivered  in  Fisher's  book  was 
read  and  argued  upon  at  Windsor,  in  the  presence  of  James, 
his  son,  Buckingham,  his  mother,  and  his  lady.  All  James's 
controversial  dexterity  and  Laud's  zeal  appear  to  have  pro* 
duced  but  slight  influence  on  the  countess.  She  eventually 
became  confirmed  in  the  faith  of  the  Bomish  Churchy  and 
retreated  to  the  solitude  of  her  dower-house  at  Goadby,  there 
to  enjoy  unmolestedly  the  exercise  of  her  persuasion. 
Hitherto  one  of  the  most  brilliant  leaders  of  fashion,  and, 
from  the  great  influence  she  possessed  over  her  all-powerful 
son,  the  actual  dispenser  of  the  immense  patronage  which 
ostensibly  flowed  from  his  hands,  her  withdrawal  from  court 
was  necessarily  the  theme  of  much  remark. 

If  any  one  feature  in  the  ill-regulated  mind  of  this  ambi- 
tious woman  shows  itself  more  glaringly  odious  than  her 
venality  and  insatiable  covetousness,  it  was  that  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  her  pretended  conformity  to  Protestantism  for 
the  sake  of  a  heavy  bribe.  Her  compliance  with  the  royal 
wish  in  receiving  the  holy  communion  was  said  to  have 
been  prompted  by  dread  of  banishment  from  that  sphere  in 
which  she  had  long  figured  so  conspicuously.  It  was  during 
•  EUig^fl  «  Original  Letters,"  Br.  Meade  to  Sir  Martin  Stateville. 
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the  year  which  followed  that  her  open  relapse  to  Popery  took 
place,  and  after  she  was,  as  the  gossiping  Mr.  Chamberlain* 
declared,  sent  from  court,  either  on  that  account,  or  it  may 
have  been  through  her  disgraceful  conduct  in  the  affair  of 
the  diamond  necklace. 

Some  wide-spread  feeling  of  this  sort,  resulting  from  the  ex- 
posure of  her  conduct  towards  the  Duchess  of  Lennox,  together 
with  Prince  Charleses  threat,  had  much  more  likely  the  effect  of 
driving  this  inordinately  greedy  woman  temporarily  from  court 
than  her  own  self-imposed  absence,  based  on  religious  motives. 
A  mind  constituted  like  hers,  however,  would  doubtless  indem- 
nify itself  by  gloating  over  the  wealth  amassed  by  her  ceaseless 
intrigues,  and  by  a  complacent  contemplation  of  that  prodi- 
gious course  of  favour  which  in  so  brief  an  interval  had  led  not 
only  to  her  own  aggrandisement,  but  that  of  every  member 
of  her  family.  Certain  of  the  more  notorious  transactions  by 
which  she  enriched  herself  have  been  briefly  mentioned,  but 
many  others,  from  their  very  nature,  must  have  escaped  any 
contemporary  record.  Her  case  was  by  no  means  a  solitary 
one ;  though,  as  the  favoured  mother  of  the  royal  favourite. 
Lady  Buckingham  enjoyed  greater  power  and  opportunity 
than  .others  in  high  places.  It  was  an  age  of  wide-spread 
veuality,  and  few  there  were  who  had  influence  in  any 
department  of  court  or  state  but  had  their  price.  The  pro- 
digalities of  James  to  his  favourites  had  made  his  necessities 
so  many,  that  he  was  contented  to  wink  at  a  disgraceful 
traflBc  being  carried  on  in  the  different  branches  of  his  pre- 
rogative. There  was  even  a  party  in  his  court  whose  sympa- 
thies were  so  strong  for  convicted  criminals,  that  the  king, 
when  refusing  to  grant  the  life  of  the  notorious  "  Cutter," 
Lambert,  remarked  that,  "  If  Judas  were  alive  now,  and  con- 
demned for  betraying  Christ,  courtiers  would  be  found  ready 
to  ask  for  his  pardon.^'  Of  course  they  would;  not  for 
mercy,  but  for  money.  Every  sentence  in  a  court  of  law 
was  a  kind  of  stock  which  the  courtiers  could  sell  in  the 
open  market.  The  very  highest  persons,  often  ladies,  dealt 
in  this  infamous  ware.  Lady  Suffolk,  the  mother  of  the 
*  State  Papers,  toI.  cxxxiii.  No.  24 
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Countess  of  Somerset,  kept  a  re^lar  oflSce  for  the  sale  of 
pardons.  The  darker  the  oflTence,  the  greater  the  profit  to 
the  lucky  holder  of  the  king^s  signature  of  reprieve.  Sir 
John  Popham  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  fine  estate  of 
Littlecote  in  return  for  using  his  influence  in  behalf  of  the 
condemned  murderer  DarrelL* 

Another  most  hateful  grievance  existed  in  the  shape  of 
certain  monopolies.  Amongst  the  worst  of  them  was  that 
granted  for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  lace. 
In  this  detested  patent  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis 
Michell  were  joint  partners.  The  first-named,  a  Wiltshire 
knight,  notorious  as  *'  a  creature  of  the  favourite's,'*  is  said 
to  have  been  the  original  of  Massinger's  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 
This  monopolist,  besides  being  a  holder  of  the  patent  for 
gold  and  silver  lace,  was  concerned  in  forming  those .  styled 
the  patents  of  "  Inns  and  Osteries.'*  In  the  latter  also  he 
was  assisted  by  Michell,  who  is  supposed  to  have  suggested 
the  character  of  Justice  Greedy. 

As  Bacon  had  foretold  when  applied  to  about  these  last- 
named  patents  on  behalf  of  Sir  Christopher  ViUiers,  such 
an  outcry  was  raised  against  them,  that  on  the  opening  of 
the  session  in  1620,  Parliament  took  the  matter  up.  Peti- 
tions were  presented  by  persons  who  had  sufiered  from  these 
exactions,  and  whose  evidence  proved  not  only  that  the  manu- 
facture of  gold  and  silver  thread  was  adulterated,  but  that — 
which  was  of  more  moment — an  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  by  the  patentees  of  the  *^  Inns  and  Osteries/'  which 
gave  them  as  great  power  as  had  ever  been  granted  to  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue. 

The  odium  of  these  flagrant  abuses  fell  upon  Buckingham 
and  Bacon — the  former  for  having  traflScked  in  them,  the 
latter  for  not  exercising  due  restraint  over  such  mono- 
polies. The  Lord  Keeper  was  compelled  to  interpose,  and 
decided  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  as  speedily  as  possible. 
"  The  meaning  of  this  was,''  remarks  Lord  Macaulay,  ^'  that 
certain  of  the  house  of  ViUiers  were  to  go  halves  with  certain 
of  the  house  of  Overreach  and  Greedy  in  the  plunder  of  the 
*  Duke  of  Manchester's  **  Court  and  Society,"  vol.  i.  p.  308. 
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public/'    But  such  shameless  venality  required  the  indignant 
lash  of  a  Juvenal  in  lieu  of  the  mild  ridicule  of  a  Massinger. 

The  whole  matter  was  at  length  so  thoroughly  ''  ripped 
up/'  that  the  favourite  found  himself  roughly  exposed  to  the 
censure  of  the  public  voice,  his  half-brother.  Sir  Edward 
Villiers,  being  denounced  as  '^  deep  in  the  mire'*  as  Mompesson 
and  Michell.  Mompesson,  who  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  Parliament  on  the  8rd  of  March,  1621,  would  doubt- 
less have  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  his  share  in  these 
transactions,  had  not  Buckingham  aided  him  in  effecting  his 
escape  to  the  Continent.  Sir  Edward  Villiers  was  sent  for 
safety  on  an  embassy  abroad.  Michell,  however,  was  brought 
to  trial  on  the  3rd  of  May,  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  a  fine 
of  1000/.,  and  to  be  confined  in  Finsbury  Prison  during  the 
king's  pleasure.  To  such  punishment  was  added  that  of  his 
degradation  as  a  knight.  The  curious  "  ceremonial  of  abase- 
ment^'  was  minutely  gone  through  in  the  presence  of  Buck- 
ingham and  sonje  of  the  highest  persons  of  the  realm.  On  the 
last  day  of  Term  the  sheriffs  of  London  brought  the  "  Old 
Justice,"  as  Michell  was  termed,  to  Westminster  Hall,  when, 
his  sentence  having  been  read  in  a  loud  voice  by  a  pursuivant^ 
his  spurs  were  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  Earl  Marshal's  servants, 
and  thrown  away ;  the  silver  sword  was  taken  from  his  side, 
broken  over ,  his  head,  and  the  fragments  cast  under  foot. 
Lastly,  he  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  a  knight,  but  a 
knave ;  whilst  Garter,  Norroy,  and  Clarencieux,  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  the  commissioners,  formally  registered  the  process. 

Meantime  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised  after  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson,  and  the  ports  were  watched;  but  it  was  too 
late,  the  favoured  monopolist  had  crossed  the  Channel.  Buck- 
ingham disclaimed  before  the  commissioners  having  had  any 
hand  in  the  knight's  escape,  and  threw  the  blame  upon  the 
referees  who  had  pronounced  upon  the  illegality  of  these 
patents.*  In  his  absence,  so  heavy  a  fine  was  levied  on  the 
estate  of  Sir  Giles,  that  an  annuity  of  200?.  only  was  left 
for  Lady  Mompesson,  whose  dignity,  however,  was  declared 
untainted. 

*  State  Papers,  toL  cxx.  No.  18. 
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With  what  chagrin  must  the  royal  favourite  have  found 
himself  thus  identified  with  this  hungry  crew  of  detestable 
monopolists  !  And  how  forcibly  must  those  words  of  Bacon 
have  recurred  to  his  mind^  when,  some  three  years  back,  the 
LordKeeperhad  advised  him  touching  the  "Inns  andOsteries'^ 
patents,  through  the  "singular  love  and  affection  he  bore  him/' 
that  his  lordship^  "  whom  God  hath  made  in  all  things  so  fit 
to  be  beloved,  would  put  off  the  envy  of  these  things  -/'  which, 
according  to  Bacon^s  judgment,  "  would  bear  no  great  fruit, 
and  rather  take  the  means  for  ceasing  them  than  the  note 
for  maintaining  them/'* 

In  a  venal  age,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  all  that  had  been 
done  under  shelter  of  James's  prerogative,  Buckingham  may 
have  sought  excuse  in  a  belief  that  such  malpractices  were 
sanctioned  by  precedent  and  by  the  example  set  him  by 
the  greater  number  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  needy  kinsmen,  who  regarded  the  peculation 
permitted  by  patents  as  a  family  perquisite,  and  moreover, 
influenced  by  an  ambitious,  unscrupulous  mother.  It  has 
been  truly  said  of  this  favourite  that  "  he  was  less  a  man  of 
evil  intentions  thau  of  expediency.''  He  was,  too,  of  a  per- 
suadable disposition,  and  to  his  generosity,  rashness,  and 
extravagance  must  be  attributed  many  of  the  perils  which 
threatened  the  crown  as  well  as  himself  from  unconstitutional 
transactions.  Like  all  persons  of  weak  principles  and  im- 
pulsive nature,  he  was  at  once  engaging  and  disappointing ; 
warm-hearted  one  instant,  selfish  the  next  3  the  idol  of  his 
family,  whom  he  befriended  unceasingly ;  the  object  during 
his  life  of  his  young  wife's  most  devoted  affection,  which  he 
often  forgot  or  betrayed.  Wilson,  as  might  be  expected^  ex- 
patiates with  much  acrimony  when  he  speaks  of  Buckingham's 
reputed  amours ;  and  Peyton,  of  course,  joins  in  the  outcry 
against  the  unpopular  duke.  But  perhaps  the  most  ridi- 
culous piece  of  scandal  is  that  of  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes. 
After  attacking  the  duke  for  his  want  of  devotion^  he  tells 

*  WilliamSy  then  Dean  of  Westm  nster,  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  Duke, 
seems  also  to  have  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  monopolies,  and  other  unconsti' 
tutional  ways  of  raising  money.  "  Oh,  hearken  not/'  he  says,  '*  to  BehohOam's 
earwigs."— Bishop  Backet's  Scrinia  Eeterata.     1693. 
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US  that^  at  the  baptism  of  some  noble '  infant^  at  which 
Buckingham  happened  to  be  a  spectator  with  some  young 
and  beautiful  women^  the  minister  no  sooner  came  to  the 
passage  where  it  is  required  of  the  sponsors  to  combat  against 
the  weaknesses  of  the  fleshy  than  Buckingham  began  to  '^wink 
and  smile^'  at  his  fair  companions^  by  which  the  solemnity  of 
the  ceremony  was  entirely  destroyed.  Such  highly-coloured 
accusations,  justly  remarks  a  commentator  on  this  anecdote 
of  the  puritanic  D^Ewes^  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Beauty  had 
doubtless  its  charms  for  Buckingham^  and  in  all  probability 
his  conduct  was  not  immaculate ;  nevertheless,  considering  the 
temptations  to  which  his  rank  and  accomplishments  exposed 
him,  his  conduct  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  free,  if  not 
from  error,  at  least  from  deliberate  vice.  "  The  spirit  of  this 
favourite  of  two  monarchs,''  says  Isaac  Disraeli,  "  had  never 
been  dissolved  in  that  corporeal  voluptuousness  which  his 
habits  indulged.^'  We  conceive  him  an  Antinous  when  he 
would  have  been  an  Alcibiades — restless  for  glory  amidst 
splendour  and  power  possessed  by  few  in  the  whole  history 
of  civilized  ages. 


VIII. 

ROMANTIC  LIFE  OF  BUCKINGHAM — THE  SPANISH  MATCH — KING 
JAMES  CONSENTS  RELUCTANTLY  TO  THE  SECRET  JOURNEY  TO 
MADRID — GRAND  COUP  D'^TAT  PLANNED  BY  THE  FAVOURITE 
AND  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

It  has  been  said  of  Buckingham  that  he  carried  his  love  of 
adventure  to  such  an  excess  that  his  life  resembles  more  a 
romance  than  sober  history.  The  secret  journey  to  Spain 
with  Prince  Charles  in  1623  was  certainly  one  in  which 
the  reality  exceeded  the  probabilities  of  invention.  In  the 
contrasted  characters  of  the  illustrious  actors  in  that  combi- 
nation of  uncommon  incidents — the  chivalry  of  the  English 
prince  embraced  by  Castilian  magnanimity — the  honour  of 
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two  great  nations  awaiting  the  issue  of  a  love  story^  and  the 
winding  np  of  its  action  in  the  grand  unexpected  catastrophe 
of  a  naval  war — ^there  was  enough  for  *'  the  Spanish  fancy  to 
firame  one  of  those  romances  which  are  frequent  among  those 
barren  rosemary  mountains^  the  fume  whereof  is  pleasant  and 
helpful  to  the  brain/' 

The  match  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Infanta 
Donna  Maria,  second  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  had 
been  first  set  on  foot  in  1617  by  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  who 
opened  a  negotiation  with  Digby,  then  James's  ambassador 
at  Madrid,  and  was  protracted,  with  various  hopes  of  success^ 
till  1622.  The  accomplishment  of  this  matrimonial  project 
was  the  darling  design  of  King  James.  The  immense  for- 
tune which  it  was  expected  would  accompany  the  hand  of  the 
princess ;  the  king's  ambition  to  unite  his  son  with  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  great  powers  of  France  or  Spain ;  and  espe- 
cially the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  to  his  son-in-law,  which 
he  hoped  would  follow  a  marriage  with  the  infanta,  rendered 
the  scheme,  however  obnoxious  to  his  subjects,  irresistibly 
tempting  to  himself. 

In  a  spirit  youthfully  eager  and  fanciful,  Charles  had 
written  to  Lord  Digby  in  the  summer  of  1622,  begging  him, 
by  every  secret  means  he  could  devise,  to  discover  the  dispo* 
sition  of  the  young  King  of  Spain  (Philip  IV.)  with  regard 
to  a  union  with  his  sister,  the  infanta ;  and  to  let  him  know 
speedily  the  result.  The  ambassador  accordingly  represented 
to  King  Philip  that  if  a  delay  of  five  years  had  been  dis- 
pleasing to  an  old  king,  it  was  no  less  so  to  a  young 
and  romantic  prince;  that  Charles,  being  now  twenty -one 
years  of  age,  was  desirous  of  bringing  matters  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  and  that  his  majesty  King  James,  having  but  one  son, 
was  anxious  '^not  to  delay  longer  the  bestowing  of  him." 

Philip  of  Spain,  in  return,  assured  James  of  England  that 
there  was  no  less  afTeetion  to  the  match  in  him  than  there 
had  been  in  his  father.  Digby  next  dwelt  upon  the  attractive 
qualities  of  the  princess.  *'  For  the  person  of  the  infanta, 
this  much  I  will  presume  to  say  unto  your  highness,  that 
I  have  seen  many  ladies  attending  when  I  had  my  audie&oe 
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with  the  queen  and  infanta^  but  she  is  by  much  the  hand- 
somest young  lady  I  saw  since  I  came  into  Spain ;  and  for 
her  goodness,  and  sweetness  of  her  disposition^  she  is  by  the 
whole  court  generally  commended/*  Another  letter-writer, 
Toby  Matbew,  who  followed  the  royal  suitor  to  Madrid, 
describes  the  princess,  then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  as  *'  fair 
in  all  perfection,"  her  face  ^without  one  "  ill  feature,"  her 
head  well  set  upon  her  neck,  "  and  so,"  adds  the  discerning 
Toby,  "  are  her  hands  to  her  arms ;  and  they  say  that  before 
she  is  dressed  she  is  incomparably  better  than  afber/^*  The 
ambassador  also  assured  Charles  that  his  future  bride  had 
"  the  fairest  hand  that  he  had  ever  seen,  that  she  was  very 
straight  and  well-bodied,  and  a  likely  lady  to  make  the  prince 
happy." 

Lord  Digby  also  forwarded  letters  in  Spanish,  addressed 
by  the  infanta  to  Charles,  and  these,  together  with  the  so 
flattering  portraiture  of  the  fair  writer  that  accompanied 
them,  naturally  had  the  effect  of  still  further  stimulating  the 
ardour  and  curiosity  with  which  the  youthful  prince  was  now 
burning  to  behold  his  bride.  While  in  such  mood  the  pro- 
ject of  the  secret  journey  to  Spain  was  broached,  it  is  gene- 
rally believed,  by  Buckingham.  Clarendon  has  recorded  of 
the  high-spirited  Charles  that  ^^the  priuce  loved  adven- 
tures." The  unexampled  eccentricity  of  such  a  love-pilgrim- 
age exactly  hit  the  brooding  fancy  of  the  thoughtful  and 
enthusiastic  heir-apparent.  To  his  peculiarly  delicate  and 
sensitive  mind  the  idea  of  a  mere  political  union  was  exceed- 
ingly repugnant.  Of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  Charles  the 
favourite  is  said  to  have  artfully  availed  himself,  by  expatiating 
on  the  probable  misery  of  a  state  alliance,  and  to  have  illus- 
trated his  argument  by  instancing  as  a  case  in  point  the  noto- 
rious estrangement  then  existing  between  the  infanta's  own 
sister,  the  young  Queen  of  France,  and  her  husband,  Louis  XIII., 
who  had  never  seen  each  other  before  their  marriage.  He 
represented,  on  the  other  hand,  to  his  attentive  auditor,  that 
by  a  visit  incognito  to  Madrid  he  might,  by  the  very  novelty 
of  the  thing,  create  such  an  impression  on  the  infanta^s  heart 
*  Letter  of  Toby  Maihew,  dated  June  28, 1623.     luedited  State  Papen. 
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as  would  overcome  her  indilTerence^  if  any  such  existed. 
That,  hy  a  piece  of  knight-errantry  of  a  nature  peculiarly 
captivating  to  Spanish  taste,  he  would  not  only  present  him- 
self in  the  proper  guise  of  a  youthful  suitor  seeking  the  hand 
of  an  elected  mistress,  whose  charms  he  had  never  seen, 
but  a  step  so  decided  and  startling  would  both  expedite 
his  own  nuptials  and  hasten  the  conclusion  of  those  nego- 
tiations concerning  the  Palatinate  which  had  languished  so 
long. 

A  grand  coup  (PStat  was  thus  projected — at  once  to  strike 
at  the  secret  whether  the  court  of  Madrid  were  in  earnest  and 
could  be  induced  to  terminate  both  these  important  discus- 
sions. The  chief  motive  ascribed  to  Buckingham  for  favour- 
ing, if  not  originating  this  eccentric  project,  was  jealousy  of 
Lord  Digby.  The  impetuous  favourite  was  unwilling  that 
the  ambassador  should  obtain  all  the  credit  of  conducting  the 
match.  Possessing  not  only  unbounded  control  over  the 
king^s  inclinations,  Buckingham  was  held  at  the  same  time 
in  the  most  unlimited  affection  and  confidence  by  the  heir- 
apparent  Their  characters  were  in  most  respects  widely  dis- 
similar, but  they  agreed  in  a  disposition  to  form  strong  attach- 
ments, and  in  that  perfect  frankness  of  sincerity  which  can 
alone  maintain  them.  Charles's  regard  was  therefore  recipro- 
cated by  Villiers,  and  as  it  seems  to  have  been  the  first  real 
friendship  felt  by  either  of  them,  so  it  naturally  became  of  the 
strongest  and  most  lasting  order.  Anxious  to  establish  an 
enduring  claim  on  the  princess  gratitude,  and  to  associate  him- 
self with  his  most  private  feelings,  the  favourite  made  use  of 
every  argument  iu  his  power  in  order  to  engage  the  prince 
in  his  designs.  He  was  not  without  supporters,  and  Lord 
Digby  eventually  charged  Buckingham  with  having  con- 
certed measures  with  Gondomar  to  carry  away  the  prince  to 
Madrid. 

The  scheme  having  been  duly  planned  between  Charles 
and  the  marquis,  the  next  step  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  king.  This,  however,  was  no  easy  matter ;  for  though 
a  very  wild  enterprise  might  appear  extremely  inviting  to 
two  chivalrous  young  men,  the  monarch,  who  was  anxious 
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for  his  heir^  and  answerable  to  his  subjects  for  his  safety^ 
was  likely  to  think  very  diflTerently  on  such  a  subject.*  Some 
two  months  before  the  start  was  made^  Charles,  selecting  an 
opportunity  when  the  king  was  in  an  excellent  humour,  entered 
the  royal  closet,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  his  father, 
and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  give  his  consent  to  the 
journey.  Buckingham  was  the  only  person  present  at  this 
interview ;  the  door  was  closed,  but  the  prince  opened  and 
shut  it  several  times,  as  if  glancing  round  the  antechamber 
to  see  whether  any  one  were  overhearing  what  was  going  on. 
In  the  course  of  that  interview  James  was  heard  to  utter 
loud  and  passionate  exclamations,  and  after  listening  with 
great  impatience  to  his  son's  proposition,  turned  imploringly 
towards  Buckingham,  as  if  desirous  to  ascertain  his  opinion ; 
while  to  the  king's  grave  remonstrances  the  young  prince 
only  shed  tears  in  silence.  The  favourite  naturally  made 
use  of  every  argument  in  his  power,  and  ingeniously  re- 
minded James  that  be  had  himself  set  the  gallant  example. 
For  when  the  Scottish  fleet  had  caught  the  first  fresh  breeze 
to  waft  over  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  monarch,  unobserved  of 
any,  had  conveyed  himself  on  board.  "A  resolution,*'  he  had 
afterwards  remarked,  ^'  which  he  would  not  confide  to  any  of 
his  council,  that  no  one  might  incur  responsibility  for  having 
consented  to  the  absence  of  the  sovereign."  James,  how- 
ever, demurred  alike  to  the  vigorous  arguments  of  his  fa- 
vourite and  the  warm  entreaties  of  his  son,  until  at  length 
Buckingham's  violence  threw  the  aged  and  infirm  monarch 
into  such  an  agony  that  he  reluctantly  consented  to  the 
enterprise,  and  moreover,  promised  to  keep  it  a  profound 
secret  from  the  court. 

Though  James,  thus  strongly  ui^d  by  his  impetuous  fa- 
vourite, had  unwillingly  yielded  consent  to  his  '*  sweet  boys" 
wandering  abroad  in  secrecy  and  silence,  nevertheless,  when 
alone  and  in  his  calmer  moments,  he  pictured  to  himself  all  the 
dangers  that  might  befall  the  adventurers,  and  the  responsi- 

*  The  king,  however,  was  not  everything.  Ab  Bishop  Hacket  ohserves, 
"  There  was  a  pre-eminent  pipe,  through  which  all  graces  flowing  from  him 
were  derived."  He  was  always  "  clasping  some  one  Gratioso  in  the  emhraces 
of  his  great  love;,  who  was  unto  him  as  a  parelius." — Serinia  Reterata, 
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bility  which  would  accrue  to  himself^  his  heart  misgave  him, 
and  he  bitterly  repented  of  his  momentary  weakness.  The 
greatest  peril  dreaded  by  James  was  the  journey  through 
France^  at  that  time  full  of  straggling  soldiers,  several 
armies  having  been  recently  disbanded.  These  risks  presented 
themselves  so  forcibly  to  his  mind,  that  when  the  prince  and 
his  '^  fidus  Achates''  went  to  him  at  Newmarket  for  their 
despatches  at  the  last  moment,  he  told  them,  says  Clarendon, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  how  deeply  he  had  repented  of  his 
former  consent,  adding  that  if  they  renewed  the  subject  it 
would  go  far  towards  breaking  his  heart.  To  this  Buckingham 
insolently  retorted,  that  having  broken  a  promise  so  solemnly 
pledged,  nobody  hereafter  would  believe  a  word  he  said. 
The.  haughty  favourite  further  had  the  effrontery  to  tell  the 
poor  old  king  that  he  must  already  have  been  guilty  of  an 
untruth,  for  unquestionably  he  had  revealed  their  project  to 
some  rascal  whose  pitiful  arguments  had  induced  him  to 
retract  his  promise;  adding,  that  he  had  little  doubt  but 
that  he  should  by  some  means  discover  who  his  counsellor 
had  been,  and  that  such  an  interference  should  neither  be 
forgotten  nor  forgiven  by  the  prince.* 

The  weak  monarch  gave  way  once  more  to  the  violence  of 
Buckingham  and  the  renewed  entreaties  of  Charles,  and  afler 
making  some  stipulations  as  to  the  time  they  should  return 
to  "  their  poor  old  dade,''  the  day  was  named  for  their  depar- 
ture. Before  quitting  the  royal  presence,  the  two  attendants 
who  were  to  accompany  them  were  chosen,  and  one.  Sir 
Francis  Cottington,t  who  was  fixed  upon  in  consequence  of 
having  been  long  a  resident  in  Spain,  was  sent  for  on  the 
instant.  As  Cottington  entered  the  apartment,  the  marquis 
whispered  in  the  prince's  ear  that  the  new  comer  would 
show  himself  averse  to  the  expedition ;  Charles  retorted  in 
the  same  low  tone  that  he  durst  not. 

With  much  gravity,  the  king  began  by  telling  Cottington 
that  he  believed  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  would  therefore 
confide  a  secret  to  him  that  he  must  disclose  to  no  person 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  pp.  23-29. 
t  Created  Lord  Cottington  of  Hanworth  in  1631  bj  Charles  L 
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living.  "  Cottington,"  said  James^  '^  here  are  Baby  Charles 
and  Stenny,  ^ho  have  a  great  mind  to  go  by  post  into  Spain 
and  fetch  home  the  infanta^  and  will  have  but  two  more  in 
their  company,  and  have  chosen  you  for  one :  what  think 
you  of  the  journey?'^  Cottington  afterwards  frequently 
mentioned  that  when  this  important  question  was  put  to  him 
he  trembled  so  violently  he  could  with  difficulty  give  utter- 
ance to  his  words.  But  the  king  peremptorily  demanding 
his  reply,  Cottington  told  him,  fairly  and  openly,  that  he 
believed  such  a  step  would  be  a  death-blow  to  the  completion 
of  the  match.  He  was  convinced,  he  said,  that  when  the 
Spaniards  had  the  prince  once  in  their  hands  they  would 
immediately  make  new  overtures  and  greatly  increase  their 
demands,  especially  as  regarded  the  advancement  of  the 
Romish  faith  in  England.  On  hearing  this  candid  opinion, 
James,  in  the  agony  of  his  grief,  actually  threw  himself  on 
his  bed,  and  breaking  out  into  the  most  pitiable  lamenUitions, 
exclaimed  passionately  that  he  was  imdone,  and  that  be 
should  lose  Baby  Charles  for  ever. 

The  prince  and  Buckingham  were  both  extremely  discon- 
certed. The  latter,  turning  to  Cottington,  told  him  in  an 
angry  tone  that  the  King  had  merely  asked  his  advice  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  travelling  in  Spain,  of  which  he  was  com- 
petent to  give  some  opinion,  but  that  he  had  presumed  to 
offer  his  advice  on  matters  of  state ;  adding,  that  he  should 
repent  the  impertinence  as  long  as  he  lived.  ^'Nay,  by 
G — ,  Stenny,'*  interrupted  the  king,  "you  are  very  much  to 
blame  to  use  him  so.  He  answered  me  directly  to  the  question 
I  asked  him,  and  very  honestly  and  wisely  ;  and  yet  you  know 
he  said  bo  more  than  I  told  you  before  he  was  called  in." 
Notwithstanding  Cottington's  opposition,  the  king  kept  his 
word,  the  journey  was  definitively  settled,  and  Sir  Francis 
himself  was  sent  forward  to  provide  a  ship  at  Dover. 
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IX. 


THE    FRTNCE   AND  THE    FAVOURITE    SET  OUT    IN   DISGUISE    FOB 
THE  CONTINENT ADVENTURES  ON  THE  ROAD. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1623,  Prince  Charles,  retiring  pri- 
vately from  court,  proceeded  to  Buckingham's  house  at  New- 
hal],in  Essex.  There  had  been,  it  appears,  aformal  leave-taking 
between  the  king  and  the  adventurous  travellers.  James 
parted  from  them  composedly,  says  Bishop  Goodman,  "  and 
did  then  express  no  passion  at  all,  for  he  was  an  excellent 
master  of  his  own  affections,  if  you  would  give  him  a  little 
respite,  and  not  take  him  suddenly.  He  carried  himself  as 
though  there  were  no  such  thing  intended,  and  so  he  took 
his  journey  through  Kingston  and  Newmarket."  On  the 
day  following,  the  prince  passing  as  Mr.  John  Smith,  and 
the  marquis  as  Mr,  Thomas  Smith,  having  previously  dis- 
guised themselves  with  false  beards,  set  out  from  Newhall, 
accompanied  by  Sir  Richard  Graham,  the  favourite's  Master 
of  the  Horse,  and  his  own  earliest  friend,  adviser,  and  confi- 
dant. 

The  trio  had  not  ridden  far  ere  a  blunder  was  made  which 
nearly  arrested  their  progress.  On  crossing  the  river  at 
Gravesend,  for  want  of  silver  coin  they  flung  a  piece  of  gold 
to  the  ferryman,  which  "  cast  The  poor  fellow  into  such 
a  melting  tenderness  that  so  good  gentlemen  should  be 
going  about  some  quarrel  beyond  seas,^'  that  he  thought 
the  best  return  he  could  make  them  for  their  liberality  was 
to  hint  his  suspicions  to  the  authorities  of  the  town.  In- 
formation was  instantly  despatched  to  detain  the  travellers 
at  Rochester ;  but  they  had  passed  through  the  city  before 
it  arrived.  As  the  prince  and  his  companion  ascended  the 
hill  above  Rochester,  another  mishap  befel  them  through 
narrowly  encountering  the  French  ambassador^  whose  equi- 

•  GarendoD,  vol.  p.  82. 
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page,  attended  by  one  of  the  royal  carriages,  they  saw  ap- 
proaching them  in  state.  "  This/'  says  Wotton,  "  made  them 
baulk  the  beaten  road,  and  teach  post-hackneys  to  leap 
hedges/'  In  other  words,  their  horses,  though  merely  hired 
at  the  last  post,  were  fortunately  able  to  clear  the  fence  by 
the  roadside,  and  thus  enable  them  to  escape  observation. 
This  circumstance  was  the  more  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  the 
ambassador  (as  was  then  usual)  was  travelling  in  one  of  the 
king's  coaches ;  and  their  recognition  by  some  of  the  royal 
servants  must  consequently  have  been  inevitable. 

It  seemed,  however,  Wotton  remarks,  '*  as  if  a  voice  had 
run  before  them;"  for  at  Canterbury,  just  as  the  prince  and 
Buckingham  were  about  to  mount  fresh  horses,  they  were 
summoned  to  the  presence  of  that  important  personage  the 
mayor.  The  heir-apparent  and  the  lord  admiral  stood  before 
the  local  magnate,  who  informed  them  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, first,  that  he  had  an  order  from  the  Privy  Council  to 
arrest  them ;  next,  on  finding  them  incredulous,  from  Sir 
Lewis  Lewkners,  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  and  thirdly,  from 
Sir  Richard  Mainwaring,  then  lieutenant  of  Dover  Castle. 
Buckingham,  finding  concealment  impracticable,  took  his 
worship  aside,  divested  himself  of  his  beard,  told  him  who 
he  really  was,  and  further  assured  him  that  he  was  going 
secretly  to  inspect  the  fleet  of  the  narrow  seas,  which  was 
then  in  preparation.  The  trembling  magistrate  was  let  into 
a  State  secret  I 

Owing  to  bad  horses  yd  these  hindrances,  it  was  six 

in  the  evening  before  the  Travellers  reached  Dover.     Here 

they  found   Sir  Francis  Cottington  and  Endymion  Porter* 

awaiting  them,  with  a  vessel  ready  to  convey  them  across  the 

Channel.     The   party,  now  increased  to  five  persons,  were 

landed  at  Boulogne  after  a  stormy  passage  of  two  hours,  in 

the  afternoon  of  the  19th  February.     They  reached  Mon- 

treuil  on  the  same  night,  "  like  men  of  despatch,"  and  Paris 

on  the  second  day  afterwards. 

*  Porter  had  been  bred  op  in  Spain  from  boyhood,  and  was  fkmiliar  with  the 
language.  He  was  taken  into  the  aervioe  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  brought  to 
England,  and  had  been  long  a  dependent  of  the  Buckingham  family  before 
AilfilUng  the  office  of  bedchamber-man  to  the  prinod  on  this  occanon. 
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Three  posts  before  they  entered  the  French  capital  they 
chanced  to  fall  into  company  with  two  Oerman  gentlemen 
returning  from  England  perfectly  acquainted  with  "Stee- 
Bie's'*  noble  countenance^  and  with  the  stately  person  of  the 
prince,  both  of  whom  they  had  recently  seen  at  New- 
market. The  Germans  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  dis- 
guised and  hard-riding  wayfarers  were  n6  less  important 
personages  than  the  prince  and  the  favourite ;  but  they  were 
"outfaced'^  by  the  cool  imperturbability  of  Sir  Richard 
Graham,  who  had  the  ingenuity  to  persuade  them  that  they 
were  mistaken,  though  they  could  not  avoid  hinting  that 
'^  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  unbelieve  our  senses/^* 

At  Paris  the  adventurers  remained  one  day  only;  but 
that  day  was  the  forerunner  of  signal  events,  and  pregnant 
with  important  consequences,  both  to  Buckingham  and  his 
royal  charge. 

Still  endeavouring  to  keep  themselves  incog.,  the  illustrious 
travellers  bought  periwigs  to  overshadow  their  foreheads ;  and 
trusting  to  this  further  disfigurement,  they  contrived,  through 
French  politeness  and  the  fact  of  being  strangers,  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  the  queen-mother  (Marie  de^  Medici)  at  dinner,  and 
the  king  solacing  himself  with  his  customary  pleasures.  On 
the  same  evening,  from  a  gallery  in  the  palace,  they  were 
spectators  of  a  masked  ball  at  court,  where  all  the  beauty  of 
Paris  was  present,  and  at  which  Charles  first  beheld  the 
Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  and 
Buckingham  that  young  and  light-hearted  queen  whom  at  a 
later  period  he  dared  to  address  as  a  lover.  These  princesses 
were,  with  tiie  ladies  of  the  court,  practising  a  fantastic  dance, 
but  the  diversion  appears  to  have  been  held  somewhat  in 
private.  The  disguised  visitors,  however,  overhearing  two 
gentlemen  talk  of  going  to  witness  it,  pressed  in  after  them, 
and  were  admitted  by  the  Duke  de  Montbazon,  the  queen^s 
chamberlain,  from  courtesy  to  strangers,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  many  of  the  French,  who  wished  to  be  spectators,  were 
rejected.  Thus  favoured,  they  secured  a  commanding  view  of 
those  who  were  destined  to  awaken  in  the  one  an  honourable 
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and  enduring  attachment,  in  the  other  a  mad  and  criminal 
passion. 

Full  of  anxiety  about  his  son  and  his  favourite^  the  poor 
old  doting  king  despatched  the  following  letter  with  all  speed 
after  them  to  Paris : — 

"  Sweete  boyes :  the  newes  of  youre  going  is  all  readdie 
BO  blowin  abroade  as  I  am  forced  for  youre  safetie  to  poste 
this  bearare  after  you,  who  will  give  you  his  best  advyce  and 
attendance  in  youre  journey.  God  bless  youe  both,  my  sweete 
babes,  and  sende  you  a  safe  and  happye  return. 

"James."* 

A  reply  to  the  above  seems  to  have  preceded  this  second 
epistle  from  the  travellers  during  their  short  stay  in  the 
French  capital : — 

"  Sir, — Since  the  closing  of  our  last,  we  have  been  at 
court  againe  (and,  that  we  might  not  nowe  hold  you  in  paine, 
we  assure  you  that  we  have  not  been  kuowen),  where  we  saw 
the  young  queen,  littell  monsieure  and  madame,  at  her 
practising  of  a  maske  that  is  intended  by  the  queene  to  be 
presented  to  the  kinge,  and  in  it  there  danced  the  queene 
and  madame,  with  as  manie  as  made  up  nineteen  faire  dancing 
ladies,  amongst  which  the  queenef  is  the  handsomest,  which 
hath  wrought  in  me  a  great  desire  to  see  her  sister.  So,  in 
haste,  going  to  bed,  we  humblie  take  our  leaves,  and  rest 
"  Your  majestie^s  most  humble  and  obedient 
soue  and  servant, 

"  Charles  ; 
''  And  your  humble  slave  and  doge, 

*'  Stbenie." 

When  the  Earl  of  Holland  afterwards  went  to  Paris  to 
negotiate  the  French  match,  the  queen  of  Louis  XIII.  ex- 
pressed regiet  that  when  Prince  Charles  saw  them  practise 
their  masques,  madame,  her  sister  (Henrietta)  "  was  seen  at 
so  much  disadvantage  by  him,  afar  off,  and  in  a  dark  room, 
whose  person  and  face  was  most  loveliness  when  considered 

•  Harleian  MS.  6987.  f  ^^^^^  ^^  Austria. 
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nearly."  Charles  did  not  pretend  that  he  had  carried  away 
any  impression  of  the  princess;  but  his  letter  to  his  father 
shows  that  he  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  more  important 
personage^  at  that  moment  the  Queen  of  France^  the  radiant 
whiteness  of  whose  complexion  and  whose  arts  of  coquetry 
afterwards  produced  such  a  madness  in  Buckingham. 

The  famous  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  was  ambas- 
sador at  the  French  court  during  the  short  sojourn  of  Prince 
Charles,  tells  us,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  that  the  only  person  in 
Paris  who  recognised  the   features  of  Charles  was  a  maid- 
servant who  had  formerly  sold  linen  in  London,  and  who 
insisted  to  every  one  that  she  had  seen  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
On  the  following  day,  February  23rd,  Charles  and  Buck- 
ingham quitted   Paris  before  daybreak,  and  took  the  road 
towards  Bayonne.     Floating  rumours  preceded,  and  couriers 
were  behind  them.     At  Bordeaux  their  secret  was   nearly 
discovered;   for,  discarding  their  rustic  attire,  they  bought 
five  riding  coats,  '^  all  of  one  colour  and  fashion,  in  a  kind 
of  noble  simplicity ;"  and  the  high-bred  air  of  the  two  young 
men   was  visible  at  a  glance.     The  Duke  d'Epernon,  the 
governor,  kindly  invited  them,  as  strangers,  to  partake  of  the 
hospitalities  of  his  chd,teau.     Fearing  detection  from  the  eye 
of    that    experienced  courtier,   Cottington   was  deputed  to 
decline  the  invitation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  exciting 
suspicion.     The  duke  was  therefore  informed  that  he  and  his 
party  were  "  gentlemen  of  mean  degree,  and  formed  to  little 
courtship;^'    and,  as  Arthur  Wilson  says  that   Cottington 
''  always  looked  like  a  merchant,  and  had  the  least  mien  of 
a  gentleman,"  probably  his  appearance  on  this  occasion  might 
have  mainly  assisted  him  in  eluding  the  governor's  invitation. 
The  duke  balanced  in  his  mind  whether  he  should  allow  them 
to  proceed,  for  he  evidently  considered  them  as  five  ambiguous 
personages.    The  excuse,  however,  that  they  were  unfit  for  such 
splendid  society  was  luckily  received ;  otherwise,  D'Epernon 
being,  as  Sir  Henry  Wotton  observes,  *'  no  superficial  man 
in   the    practices  of  the  world,  might    have  pierced  some- 
what deeper  than  their  outsides." 

Nothing  of   importance  occurred  from  this,  till  the  tra- 
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vellers  had  almost  set  foot  od  Spanish  ground^  when  their 
progress  was  again  very  nearly  being  arrested.  Howell 
writes  from  Madrid : — "  The  prince's  journey  was  like  to  be 
spoiled  in  France^  for  if  he  had  stayed  but  a  little  longer  at 
Bayonne^  the  last  town  of  that  kingdom  hitherwards^  he  had 
been  discovered ;  for  Monsieur  Grammont^  the  governor,  had 
notice  of  him  not  long  after  he  had  taken  post/^  Charles 
was  certainly  subjected  to  an  examination  before  he  quitted 
Bayonne,  but  nevertheless  courteously  permitted  to  pass 
forward.  Grammont  told  Lord  Herbert  that,  till  the  adven- 
turers had  left  the  place,  that  "  jealous  key'*  of  France,  he 
was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  prince's  rank,  though  he  had 
perceived  that  they  were  gentlemen  of  much  more  conse- 
quence than  their  garb  implied. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Bayonne,  another  slight  occurrence 
might  have  brought  some  inconvenience.  It  was  Lent-time, 
and  no  meat  was  procurable  at  the  inns.  As  the  cavaliers 
rode  forward  with  appetites  sharp-set  by  the  mountain  air, 
and  longing  for  a  substantial  meal,  they  met  a  herd  of  goats 
with  their  young  ones.  '^  Upon  which  sight,  Dick  Graham 
tells  the  marquis  he  would  snap  up  one  of  the  kids,  and 
make  some  shift  to  carry  him  close  to  their  lodging ;  which^ 
the  prince  overhearing,  '  Why,  Richard,'  says  he,  '  do  you 
think  you  may  practise  here  your  old  tricks  again  upon  the 
border?'  Upon  which  words,  they  first  give  the  goatherd 
good  contentment,  and  then,  while  the  marquis  and  his 
servant  (being  set  on  foot)  were  chasing  the  kid  about  the 
stack,  the  prince,  from  horseback,  killed  him  in  the  head 
with  a  Scottish  pistol."* 

•  HoweU'B  Letters,  p.  138. 
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X. 


JACK" 

AND    '^  TOM    smith'' SUAPRISE    AND    CHAGRIN     OF    LORD 

DIOBY — PHILIP  IV.  AND  HIS  MINISTER  OLIYAREZ — RAP- 
TUROUS RECEPTION  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES  AND  BUCKINGHAM 
BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  AND  COURT  OP  SPAIN — ETIQUETTE 
PRECLUDES  CHARLES  FROM  PERSONAL  INTERCOURSE  WITH 
THE  INFANTA. 

Madrid  was  reached  without  further  adventure;  and  to 
avoid  observation^  the  prince  and  the  marquis  rode  in  alone 
on  a  Friday  night,  alighting  at  the  house  of  Lord  Digby^ 
''  never  merrier  in  their  lives/'  Tom  Smith  (the  marquis) 
entered  with  his  valise  under  his  arm,  but  Jack  kept  in  the 
dark  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  with  the  postilion. 
Tom  opened  with  a  story  about  some  messenger  of  the  am- 
bassador, who,  he  said,  had  been  robbed.  While  he  was 
speaking,  Buckiagham  was  recognised,  and  they  flew  to 
conduct  the  prince  to  his  chamber.  The  safe  arrival  of  the 
heir-apparent  in  the  Spanish  capital  was  thus  announced  to 
King  James  by  Lord  Digby  : — *'  Upon  Friday,  which  was  the 
7th  of  this  month,  about  eight  of  the  clock  at  night,  the 
prince  and  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  without  any  other  com- 
pany but  their  postilion,  arrived  at  my  house,  where  my 
Lord  Marquis  meeting  at  the  door  with  Henry  Jermyn,  a 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn^s,  told  him  that  his  name  was 
Smith,  and  that  he  had  met  my  servant  Gresly  by  the  way, 
who  had  fallen  into  thieves'  hands,  by  whom  he  had  been  very 
ill-used  and  had  all  his  letters  taken  away  :  he  said  he  had 
got  a  fall  and  hurt  one  of  his  legs,  so  that  he  could  not 
come  upstairs  but  with  great  pain.  Whilst  Henry  Jermyn 
was  making  this  relation  unto  me,  Sim.  Digby  went  to  see 
who  it  was  and  knew  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  but  dis- 
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sembled  it  so  well  that  before  I  could  come  to  him  he  had 
got  him  up  to  his  chamber^  and  went  presently  down  to  the 
prince  (who  stood  all  this  while  in  the  street  with  his 
postilion)  and  brought  him  likewise  so  handsomely  up  to  his 
chamber  that  there  I  found  them  both  together,  and  we 
carried  the  business  so  dexterously  that  that  night  they  were 
undiscovered  by  any,  till  the  next  morning,  by  the  coming  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Cottington  and  Endymion  Porter,  the  secret 
was  revealed/** 

The  arrival  of  the  prince  and  the  favourite  under  his  roof 
was  a  thunderstroke  to  the  writer  of  this  ^'distracted  despatch,*' 
as  he  calls  the  above  letter.  It  was  calculated  to  reverse  his 
whole  system  of  politics : — a  treaty  which  had  been  maturing 
for  years,  and  which,  as  it  appeared  to  Digby,  was  on  the 
very  point  of  conclusion,  seemed  now  to  be  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  his  ungovernable  rival,  amidst  all  the  inconveniences 
which  his  prolific  brain  could  conjure  up. 

Philip  lY.,  the  young  king  whose  dominions  the  royal 
suitor  for  his  sister's  hand  had  secretly  traversed,  was  not 
yet  twenty  years  of  age.  Shortly  after  his  accession,  he  had, 
unhappily,  like  his  father,  committed  the  government  of  the 
realm  to  the  hands  of  an  unworthy  favourite,  the  Count- 
Duke  d'Olivarez.  A^  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
late  king,  whose  patronage  he  had  shared,  this  depraved 
though  ambitious  courtier  had  studied  statecraft  under  the 
Duke  of  Lerma,  when  that  towering  favourite  was  ruler  over 
the  destinies  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Thoroughly  venal  and  un- 
principled, Olivarez  had  shown  considerable  talent  in  finance, 
and  by  severe  yet  salutary  measures  increased  the  revenues 
of  the  state.  These  reforms  having  obtained  him  some  credit, 
the  subtle  minister  freely  indulged  his  own  rapacity  whilst 
he  rigidly  checked  that  of  others.  Far  surpassing  his  prede- 
cessors in  political  dishonesty,  the  private  character  of  the 
Conde  is  said  to  have  been  as  abominably  wicked  as  his 
public  career  as  a  statesman  and  courtier  was  corrupt. 
Whilst  also  the  relaxations  of  the  weak  and  pleasure-loving 
Philip  were  marked  by  degrading  vices,  his  most  serious 
*  Dairy mple's  "  Memoria]B»''  p.  151. 
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occnpatioD  was  that  of  writing  comedies  for  the  stage^  in 
which  exaggeration  assumed  the  place  of  sentiment^  and 
fanaticism  that  of  piety^  and  which  were  afterwards  published 
as  "  the  works  of  a  wit  of  this  court''  {de  un  ingenio  de  esta 
corte).  Both  Philip  and  his  minister  were  passionately  fond 
of  the  stage^  and  the  most  famous  of  the  illegitimate  children 
of  the  latter  was  a  son*  by  an  actress  of  Madrid^  upon  whom^ 
from  time  to  time^  the  choicest  favours  of  the  crown  were 
conferred.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  wretched  epoch — ^that  of  the 
reigns  of  Philip  III.  and  his  son — and  most  degrading  to  the 
Spanish  nation.  That  vast  monarchy,  already  exhausted  by 
gigantic  efforts,  continued  unceasing  wars^  to  experience  only  a 
constant  reverse  of  fortune.  The  king,  sunk  in  vices  and 
effeminacy,  and  the  mere  nominal  ruler  of  the  court,  did  not, 
however,  in  the  impenetrable  security  of  his  palace,  renounce 
his  perfidy  and  unbridled  ambition.  The  minister  sold  the 
favour  of  tte  crown  to  the  highest  bidder ;  the  nobility  were 
debased  under  the  yoke  of  favourites  and  upstarts,  while  the 
people  were  ruined  by  cruel  extortions.  Still  the  court  of 
Spain,  though  corrupt  and  base,  was  profuse  and  magnificent ; 
and  to  such  a  court  and  such  a  king  the  youthful,  high- 
minded,  and  virtuous  heir-apparent  of  England  had  been 
brought  secretly  by  Buckingham  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
Dofia  Maria,  the  infanta. 

On  the  Saturday  morning,  after  Secretary  Cottington  and 
Endymion  Porter  had  come,  a  message  was  sent  to  Gondomar 
— ^himself  recently  arrived  from  England — ^who,  learning 
Buckingham's  proximity,  apprehended  that  the  prince  was 
not  far  off.  An  interview  of  Buckingham  with  Olivarez 
followed,  and  the  prince's  arrival  was  formally  announced. 
The  Lord  Admiral  was  introduced  by  a  secret  passage  to  his 
majesty's  private  apartment,  and  Digby,  who  was  present, 
thus  describes  the  feelings  of  the  young  monarch : — "  I  never 
saw,"  he  writes,  *'  the  Spanish  gravity  laid  aside  before,  nor 
any  man  more  overtaken  with  joy  than  the  king  was,  for 
he  secretly  understood  of  the  prince's  being  here."t     After 

*  The  notoriooB  Don  Juan,  surnamed  of  Aostiia. 
t  Dalrymple's  <*  MemorialB,"  p.  153. 
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according  a  most  gracious  reception  to  Buckingham,  Philip 
despatched  his  prime  minister  and  favourite,  Olivarez,  to 
welcome  and  do  all  honour  to  their  illustrious  visitor.  That 
subtle  courtier  acted  his  part  con  arliore.  On  eutering  the 
apartment,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  Charles, 
and  then  sprawling  on  the  floor,  in  his  rapture  unctuously 
exclaimed,  "  Nunc  dimittis  I'*  and  vowed  that  *'  the  infanta 
ought  to  be  thrown  into  his  arms ;  she  should  be  his  mistress 
if  she  could  not  be  his  wife  !''  Next,  turning  to  Bucking, 
ham,  he  said,  "  Now  our  masters  may  divide  the  worjd  V' 
The  prince  intimating  his  desire  to  .see  the  infanta,  it  was 
arranged  that  a  royal  meeting  should  take  place  in  coaches 
on  the  Prado.  Thrice  they  passed  ;  the  infanta  wore  a  blue 
ribbon  about  her  arm  to  distinguish  her,  and  all  the  world 
witnessed;  if  we  may  believe  that  gossiping  letter-writer,  old 
Howell,  the  deep  blush  mantling  her  face  as  Cl\^les  gazed 
on  her.  "  The  king,'*  he  writes,  ''  with  the  queen,  his  two 
brothers,  and  the  infanta,  were  all  in  one  coach,  but  the 
infanta  sat  in  the  boot,  with  a  blue  ribbon  about  her  arm, 
on  purpose  that  the  prince  might  distinguish  her ;  there  were 
above  twenty  coaches  besides,  of  grandees,  noblemen,  and 
ladies,  that  attended  them.  As  soon  as  the  infanta  saw  the 
prince^  her  colour  rose  very  high,  which  we  hold  to  be  an 
impression  of  love  and  affection,  for  the  face  is  often  the  true 
index  of  the  heart.  The  people  here  do  mightily  magnify 
the  gallantry  of  the  journey,  and  cry  out  that  the  prince 
deserved  to  have  the  infanta  thrown  into  his  arms  the  first 
night  he  came/'* 

The  young  Prince  of  Wales  was  naturally  anxious  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  mistress  for  whom  he  had  ventured  so 
much,  but  as  the  strictness  of  Spanish  etiquette  precluded  a 
formal  introduction  till  a  dispensation  had  been  received  from 
the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain  kindly  hit  upon  the  expedient 
of  the  blue  ribbon  and  the  Prado. 

Another  joint  letter  of  Charles  and  Steenie  to  their  "  poor 
old  dade''  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  curious  instance  of 
Castilian  punctilio : — 

•  HoweU's  Letten,  p.  1S3. 
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''Dear  Dad  AND  Oo680PE^ 

"  On  Friday  last  (March  seyeuth)  wee  arrived  here  at 
five  o^clock  at  night,  both  in  perfect  hekh^  The  cans  whie 
wee  advertised  you  of  it  no  soner  was  that  wee  knew  yoa 
would  be  glad  to  hear  as  well  of  the  maner  of  oure  reception 
as  of  oure  arrivall.  First,  wee  resolved  to  discover  the  woer,* 
becaus  upon  the  speedie  opening  of  the  ports  we  fond  (found) 
posts  making  such  htat  after  uSj  that  we  knew  it  would  be 
discovered  within  twelve  hours  after,  and  better  wee  had  the' 
thanke  of  it  then  -a  postillion.  The  next  morning  wee  sent  for 
Ctondamar,  who  went  presentlie  to  the  Coude  of  Olivares,  and 
as  speedilie  gott  me  (your  Doge  Steenie)  a  private  audience 
of  the  kinge. 

"  When  I  was  to  returne  backe  to  my  lodging,  the  Cond€ 
of  Olivares,  himself  alone,  would  needs  accompanie  me  backe 
againe  to  salute  the  prince  in  the  king^s  name. 

''  The  next  day  (March  9,  Sunday,  O.  S.)  wee  had  a 
private  visit  of  the  kinge,  the  queene^  the  infenta,  Don 
Carolus,  and  the  cardinal,  in  sight  of  all  the  world ;  and  I 
may  call  it  a  private  obligation,  hidden  firom  nobodie,  for  there 
was  the  pope^s  nuntio,  the  emperor's  imbassador,  the  French, 
and  alle  the  streets  fild  with  gards  and  other  people.  Before 
the  king's  coch  went  the  best  of  his  nobilities ;  after  followed 
all  the  ladies  of  the  court.  Wee  sate  in  an  invisible  coch, 
becaus  nobodie  was  sufiered  to  take  notice  of  it,  though  seen 
by  all  the  world.  In  this  forme  they  passed  three  times  by 
us,  but  before  wee  could  get  away,  the  Cond^  of  Olivares 
came  into  our  coch,  and  convaied  us  home,  where  he  tould 
us  the  king  longd  and  died  for  want  of  a  nere  sight  of  our 
woer.  First  he  took  me  in  his  coch  to  goe  to  the  kinge.  We 
found  him  walking  in  the  streets  with  his  cloke  throne  over 
his  face,  and  a  sword  and  buckler  by  his  side.  He  leped 
into  the  coch,  and  away  he  came  to  find  the  woer  in  another 
place  appoynted,  where  there  past  much  kindness  and  com* 
pliment  one  to  another.  You  may  judge  by  this  how  sensible 
the  kinge  is  of  your  son^s  journie ;  and  if  wee  can  eyther  judge 
by  outward  shoes  (shows)  or  generall  speeches,  we  have 
*  To  diflcard  the  prmce'a  ^sguue. 
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reason  to  condeaie  your  imbassadors  for  rightiDg  tow  (writ- 
ing too]  sparinglie  then  tow  much. 

'^To  conclude,  we  finde  the  Cond^  of  Olivares  so  over- 
valuing of  our  joumie,  that  he  is  so  fuU  of  real  courtesie 
that  we  can  doe  no  less  than  beseech  your  majestic  to  right 
the  kindest  letter  of  thanks  and  acknowledgment  you  can 
unto  him. 

"  He  said  no  later  unto  us  than  this  morning,  that  if  the 
pope  would  not  give  a  dispensation  for  a  wife,  they  would 
give  the  infanta  to  the  (thy)  son  Babie  as  his  wench,  and 
has  this  day  righten  (written)  to  the  Cardinal  Ludovicio, 
the  pope^s  nephew,  that  the  kinge  of  England  hath  put  such 
an  obligation  upon  this  kinge  in  sending  his  sone  hether, 
that  he  intreats  him  to  make  hast  of  the  dispensation,  for  he 
can  denie  him  nothing  that  is  in  his  kingdome.  We  must 
hould  you  thus  much  longer  to  tell  you  the  pope's  nuntio 
works  as  maliciouslie  and  as  activelie  as  he  can  against  us, 
but  reseves  such  rude  answers  that  we  hoep  he  will  soon 
werie  on't. 

"  We  make  this  collection  of  it,  that  the  pope  will  be 
verie  loth  to  grant  a  dispensation,  which  if  he  will  not  doe, 
then  wee  would  gladlie  have  your  directions  how  fare  wee 
may  ingage  you  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's 
spirituall  power,  for  we  allmost  find,  if  you  will  be  contented 
to  acknowledge  the  pope's  cheefe  hed  under  Christ,  that  the 
mach  will  be  made  without  him.  So  craving  your  blessing, 
wee  rest 

"  Your  ma'ties  humble,  obedient  sone  and  servant, 
''  Madrill,  the  10th  of  March,  1623.        "  Charles. 
"  Your  humble  slave  and  doge,  '*  Steenie. 

^'  For  the  best  of  Fathers  and  Masters." 

Buckingham  added,  by  way  of  postscript,  on  another 
sheet : — 

"  The  cheefest  advertisement  of  all  wee  omitted  in  oure 
other  letter,  which  was  to  let  you  know  how  we  like  your 
daughter,  his  wife,  and  my  mistris.     Without  flatterie,  I 
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think  there  is  not  a  sweeter  creature  in  the  world.  Babie 
Charles  himself  is  so  touched  at  the  hart  that  he  confesses 
all  he  ever  yett  saw  is  nothinge  to  her/'  Howell  also 
describes  the  infanta  as  "  a  very  comely  lady,  rather  of  a 
Flemish  complexion  than  Spanish,  fair-haired,  and  carrieth 
a  most  pure  mixture  of  red  and  white  in  her  face/'  Another 
writer  tells  us  that  *'  every  one  of  them  saw  each  other  in 
a  clear  light,  not  being  able  to  sustain  firom  saluting  each 
other  with  the  hat  as  they  passed  by,  though  they  had 
agreed  to  take  no  kind  of  notice  of  one  another ;  and  this 
was  all  they  did  for  that  time.  The  king  and  all  that  royal 
company  returned  by  night  by  a  world  of  torch-light,  which 
made  a  most  glorious  show.'' 

All  honours  were  decreed,  all  rejoicings  were  commanded. 
It  was  ordered  in  council  that  Prince  Charles  should  enter 
the  palace  accompanied  by  those  ceremonials  of  state  which 
were  observed  at  the  coronation  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  ; 
and  that  the  prince  should  take  precedence  of  the  king, 
attended  by  a  numerous  guard  of  honour.  And  that  every 
public  demonstration  might  respond  to  the  joyous  occasion, 
the  sumptuary  laws  against  excess  in  apparel  were  suspended, 
and  the  people  were  invited  to  ruin  their  families  in  emula- 
tive costliness.  And  when,  on  the  16th  of  March,  Charles 
made  his  solemn  entrance  into  Madrid,  under  circumstances 
of  interest  which  almost  surpassed  the  imposing  magnificence 
of  the  ceremonial,  the  rapture  was  universal. 

As  the  procession,  which  started  from  the  monastery 
of  San  Geronimo,  approached  the  immediate  precincts  of 
Madrid — Charles  ridhig  on  the  right  of  Philip — they  were 
met  by  four-and-twenty  legidores  of  the  city,  whose  office  it 
was  to  carry  a  canopy  of  tissue,  lined  with  crimson  doth 
of  gold,  over  the  king's  head.  Philip  then  took  Charles 
under  the  canopy,  still  keeping  him  on  his  right  hand. 
Before  them  rode  the  ministers  of  justice,  next  the  grandees, 
gorgeously  apparelled  "  in  colours  and  great  bravery,"  with 
their  servants  in  rich  liveries  attending.  After  the  king  and 
prince  came  Buckingham  and  Olivarez,  in  their  respective 
offices  of  Master  of  the  Horse^  each  of  them  with  a  horse  of 
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state  as  the  symbol  of  their  authority.  The  canopy  held 
over  these  two  royal  favourites  and  ministers  was  after- 
wards presented  to  Buckingham,  as  well  as  all  other  fees 
belonging  to  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  because  he  served  that 
day  the  prince  in  whose  honour  the  procession  took  place. 
Then  came  Lord  Digby,  Sir  Walter  Aston,  and  the  council 
of  state,  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bedchamber ;  a 
strong  posse  of  that  goodly  band  the  "  archers  of  the  guard,'' 
bravely  clad  and  arrayed,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

This  equestrian  pageant,  which  derived  much  of  its  ani- 
mation and  picturesqueness  from  the  beauty  of  the  Spanish 
steeds,  wound  its  slow  and  stately  way  through  streets  hung 
with  *'  banners  bright,  rich  arras,  and  curious  pictures" — past 
scaffoldings  on  which  the  authorities  of  the  city  were 
mustered  to  do  homage — under  windows  dight  with  "  living 
tapestry  of  ladies,"  and  amused  at  intervals  by  dancers, 
comedians,  and  musicians ;  knots  of  people  shouted  con- 
tinuously ;  orations  and  poems  were  recited  in  every  comer ; 
retinues  were  passing,  trains  of  magiiificent  equipages  were 
moving,  and  gorgeous  liveries  flamed  in  the  sun.  The  royalty 
of  Spain  was  abroad,  and  the  glory  of  the  court  and  kingdom 
adorned  a  day  such  as  Madrid  had  never  seen. 

The  palace  being  reached  at  last,  a  punctilious  strife  arose 
between  Philip  and  Charles  as  to  who  should  enter  first — 
each  contending  for  the  hindmost  place;  but,  ''in  fine," 
says  an  eye-witness,  "  they  went  in  hand  in  hand,  or  rather, 
with  their  arms  round  each  other,  until  they  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  queen." 

Charles  met  with  an  equally  gracious  reception  at  the 
hands  of  her  majesty,  who,  not  awaiting  his  approach,  quitted 
her  estrade  of  state  and  went  forward  to  welcome  him.  The 
royal  guest  was  then  ceremoniously  conducted  to  a  wing  of 
the  palace  set  apart  for  him  and  his  followers,  the  king  and 
queen  accompanying  him  to  the  very  doors,  where  the  young 
princes  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Fernando  stood  to  receive  him. 
Hereupon  ensued  another  courteous  dispute,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  Spanish  honour  and  politeness  was  displayed — the 
prince  wishing  to  attend  his  migesty  back  to  his  own  part 
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of  the  palace,  Philip  insisting  that  Charles  should  only 
make  one  step  in  that  direction.  The  king  next  sent  a 
couple  of  gold  master-keys^  requesting  that  one  of  them 
might  be  given  to  that  one  of  his  attendants  whom  he  most 
preferred,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  palace  might  be 
open  to  him  or  his  retinue.  The  queen  sent  presents  to  the 
English  prince  as  elegant  as  they  were  costly.  A  great 
basin  of  massive  gold,  borne  by  two  men,  containing  a 
curiously  embroidered  night-gown,  folded  double  in  it,  was 
brought  him  within  an  hour  after  being  conducted  to  his 
apartments,  together  with  two  lai^e  coffers,  bound  with 
l^ands  of  pure  gold.  The  coverings  and  linings  of  these 
regal  receptacles  were  of  amber  leather,  studded  with  gold 
nails,  and  their  contents,  consisting  of  fine  linens  and  per- 
fumes, were  secured  by  locks  and  keys  of  gold.  These  were 
accompanied  by  a  rich  writing-desk,  every  drawer  of  which 
was  filled  with  rarities  and  curiosities.  A  similar  **  noble 
present^'  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Buckingham  by  the 
Condessa  Olivarez.  The  appointments  of  the  "woer's" 
lodgings  were  altogether  on  a  scale  of  regal  splendour ;  the 
Cond^  de  Gondomar  and  the  Cond^  de  Fuebla  acting  as 
major-domos,  under  the  Conde  de  Monterey  as  chief  major- 
domo,  whilst  the  golden  pass-keys  were  confided  to  Buck- 
ingham and  the  English  ambassador,  now  created  Earl  of 
Bristol.  In  the  rapture  with  which  Charles  was  received 
the  court  and  populace  alike  shared,  and  Madrid  was 
illuminated  with  torches  and  fireworks  for  eight  nights 
successively. 
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XL 


GAIETIES  AND  REJOICINGS  IN  HONOUR  OF  THE  PRINCE  OP 
WALES — rTHE  RIGIDITY  OF  SPANISH  ETIQUETTE  STILL  PRE- 
CLUDES CHARLES  FROM  PERSONAL  INTERCOURSE  WITH  THE 
INFANTA — ROMANTIC  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  PRINCE  TO  OB- 
TAIN A  PRIVATE    INTERVIEW   WITH  DONA   MARIA — FEELING 

IN   ENGLAND  ON  THE    SUBJECT  OF  THE    SPANISH    MATCH 

LAVISH    GIFTS    OF     JEWELLERY   TO   THE     SPANISH    LADIES — 
INSOLENT  LETTER  OF  BUCKINGHAM  TO  KING  JAMES^  ASKING 

FOR    MORE     JEWELS SPANISH     OPINION   OF     THE     PRINCE^ 

HIS   FAVOURITE^   AND   HIS    ENGLISH  FOLLOWERS — BUCKING- 
HAM  CREATED   A   DUKE. 

All  was  gaiety  and  holiday  now  at  the  court  of  Spain^  and 
the  romance  of  the  princely  wooer  was  at  length  opened  by 
a  series  of  amusements  and  diversions  planned  with  a  view 
•  to  enliven  the  interval  of  expectation  created  by  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  long-deferred  dispensation.  Charles  ran  at 
the  ring  in  presence  of  his  mistress^  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  carry  it  at  the  first  course ;  and  this  chivalric 
achievement  was  one  more  auspicious  omen.  Although 
CastUian  etiquette  denied  an  interview  with  the  infanta^,  this 
circumstance  only  served  the  more  to  inflame  his  enthusiastic 
passion.  Charles  seems  really  to  have  been  in  love  with 
the  infanta^s  person.  At  the  court  theatre  Howell  tells  us 
he  has  seen  him^  as  he  describes  the  princess  enamoured  reverie^ 
"in  a  thoughtful  speculative  posture/'  with  his  eyes  im- 
moveably  fixed  on  his  mistress  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 
He  watched  her  progress  from  church  to  church,  and  tracked 
her  carriage  through  the  streets ;  and  Howell  writes  that  he 
has  known  him  to  remain  an  hour  in  a  close  coach  in  a 
particular  street,  watching  for  the  infanta  to  come  abroad. 
The  princess  having  sojxe  one  fine  spring  morning  to  a 
suburban  retreat — the  Casa  di  Campo,  "  to  gather  Maydew/' 
the  prince  rose  with  the  sun,  and  with  only  one  companion, 
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Endymion  Porter,  contrived  to  gain  access  to  the  garden. 
Dona  Maria  was  tracked  to  the  orchard,  to  which  a  high 
wall  and  double-bolted  door  opposed  access.  Charles  de- 
spising such  impediments,  scaled  the  wall,  leaped  down,  and 
hastened  towards  her.  The  gentle  infanta  shrieked  and 
fled.  An  old  marquis,  her  guardian,  falling  on  his  knees, 
implored  him  to  retire,  adding  that  he  would  probably  lose 
his  head  should  he  allow  him  to  remain.  The  door  was 
therefore  unlocked,  and  the  bafiled  wooer  reluctantly 
departed. 

This  incident  certainly  proves  that  it  was  not  his  own 
fault  that  Charles  did  not  address  his  mistress  with  all  the 
fervour  of  youth  and  romance.  The  princess,  on  her  part, 
appears  to  have  been  dazzled  by  the  accomplishments  of  her 
suitor,  and  gratified  by  so  chivalrous  a  courtship.  On  a 
subsequent  occasion,  when  a  private  interview  with  the  in- 
fanta was  at  last  formally  accorded  to  Buckingham,  Secretary 
Cottington  writes  to  King  James  from  Madrid,  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1623  : — "  I  was  interpreter  for  my  lord  mar- 
quis when  he  spoke  with  the  Infanta  Dona  Maria.  She 
inquired  for  your  majest/s  health  before  she  would  hear 
anjrthiDg  else.  But  when  my  lord  came  to  speak  of  the 
prince,  she  blushed  extremely,  and  his  highness  hath  since 
spoken  with  her  himself  (having  often  seen  her),  and  likes 
her  so  well  as,  without  ^1  doubt,  she  will  be  with  child 
before  she  gets  into  England.'^'^^ 

Meanwhile  what  did  folks  say  at  home  in  England  on  the 
subject  of  this  Spanish  match  ?  It  was  at  first  hoped  that 
the  prince  had  gone  anywhere  but  to  Spain,  '^  but  those 
who  so  believed  *'  had,  it  was  said,  ''  no  ground  but  desire.^t 
The  truth  was  soon  circulated.  When  the  first  surprise  at 
a  step  so  unusual  among  great  princes  was  over,  and  the 
matter  began  to  be  duly  weighed,  the  views  of  King  James 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  of  England  were  directly  at 
variance.     The  latter  had  been  long  murmuring  at  the  in- 

•  DalrympWa  *'  Memorials/^  p.  160. 
t  ElHs'g  « Letters  lUustrative  of  English  History/'  voL  iii.,  First  Series, 
p.  216. 
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crease  of  Roman  Catholics,  anid  the  encouragement  they  had 
received  through  the  Countess  of  Buckingham.  But  now^ 
iFhen  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  actually  engaged  to  a 
Catholic  princess — ^when  articles  were  being  drawn  up  which 
permitted  the  children  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  he  educated 
among  Papists,  and  by  which  compact  their  being  members 
of  the  Romish  Church  would  be  no  bar  to  their  succession 
to  the  crown,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Protestants  were 
greatly  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  James.  But^  tempted 
alike  by  the  prospect  of  a  splendid  alliance  and  a  no  less 
splendid  marriage  portion^  the  impoverished  Stuart  turned  a 
deaf  ear  alike  to  the  murmurs  of  the  populace  and  the 
remonstrances  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  only  feeling 
was  anger  at  their  interference ;  and,  while  the  latter  were 
drawing  up  their  protest,  he  withdrew  himself  discontentedly 
to  Newmarket,  nominally  on  the  plea  of  impaired  health, 
though  in  reality  to  escape  their  importunities.  The  extra- 
ordinary enterprise  had  not  even  been  made  known  to  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  when  it  transpired  that  the  heir-apparent 
had  clandestinely  left  England  for  Madrid,  James  sent  a 
message  to  them  to  say  it  was  the  princess  doing,  and  not 
that  of  Buckingham ;  and  that  the  council  was  not  told  of 
the  scheme  because  "  secrecy  was  the  soul  of  the  business.'' 
The  council  was  coolly  ordered  to  "  stay,''  by  a  proclamation, 
the  "  amazement  of  the  people,"  who  clamorously  affirmed 
that  the  prince  would  be  married  "  at  a  mass." 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  eager  those  about  the  court, 
and  more  than  all  those  dependent  on  Buckingham,  were 
for  the  marriage,  and  how  little  it  was  desired  by  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

Whilst  the  young  King  of  Spain,  by  the  most  studious 
civilities,  showed  the  respect  which  he  bore  to  his  royal 
guest,  the  doting  old  English  monarch  at  home  was  collect- 
ing all  the  jewels  he  could  lay  hands  on — ^and  many  he  had 
no  right  to  give  away,*  as  they  belonged  to  the  regalia — ^to 
add  to  the  grandeur  of  his  son  and  his  favourite.     The 

*  AmongBt  others  there  wu  a  collar  of  gold   "weighing  thirteen  great 
hallaoes,"  and  thirteen  pieces  of  gold,  with  thirteen  links  of  pearl  between 
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jewellery  forwarded  firom  London  to  Madrid^  and  lavished 
by  Charles  and  Buckingham  on  the  Spanish  ladies^  is  said 
to  have  amounted  in  value  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
James's  letter  on  this  occasion  betrays  a  puerile  anxiety 
that  his  ^'  sweete  boys^'  should  appear  in  magnificent  attire 
before  the  Spanish  court.  "  I  send  you/'  he  writes,  '^  the 
robes  of  the  order  (of  the  Grarter),  quhache  you  must  not 
forgette  to  wear  on  St.  George's  Day,  and  dine  together  in 
thaime,  whiche  I  hope  in  heaven  you  may ;  for  it  will  be  a 
goodlie  sight  for  the  Spaniards  to  see  my  two  boyes  dine  in 
thaime."  His  ''Babie/'  moreover,  was  to  wear  his  own 
round  brooch  of  diamonds;  and  the  king  sent  also  a  re- 
nowned jewel,  called  the  "  Three  Brethren,"  —  a  large 
pointed  brilliant  with  three  great  pearls  attached,  terminating 
with  a  huge  pendant  pearl.  Another  of  these  precious 
gauds  was  the  '^  Mirror  of  Prance,"  "  the  fdlowe  of  the 
Portugal  dyamont,"  which,  says  James, ''  I  would  wishe  you 
to  weare  alone  in  your  hatte,  with  a  little  blakke  feather." 

After  minutely  enumerating  divers  other  jewels  and 
precious  gewgaws  "  for  my  Babie's  presenting  his  mistress," 
and  prescribing  the  fashion  after  which  she  was  to.  wear 
them,  another  extract  will  show  that  the  royal  dotard  did 
not  forget  his  well-beloved  Steenie  in  this  lavish  distribution 
of  *'  rich  and  rare  "  adornments.  "  As  for  thee,  my  sweet 
gOBsipe,  I  send  thee  a  fair  table  diamond,  which  I  would 
once  have  given  thee  before,  if  thou  woulde  have  taken  it, 
for  wearing  in  thy  hatte  or  quhaire  thow  plessis.  And  if 
my  Babie  will  spaire  thee  the  two  long  dyamonts  in  form  of 
an  anker,  with  the  pendant  dyamont,  it  were  fitt  for  an 
admirall  to  weare,  and  he  hath  enough  better  jewels  for  his 
mistresse.  Thow  hes  of  thyne  owne  thy  goode  olde  Jewell, 
thy  three  Findars  dyamonts,  the  picture«cace  I  gave  Kate,**^ 

them.  This  yaliiable  was  in  1606  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  or,  as  it 
¥raa  itated  in  the  deed,  **  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  reahn."  Prince  Henry's 
sword — the  handle  set  with  costly  diamonds  of  snoh  water  as  to  make  it  in 
value  next  to  the  prince's  crown,  and  presented  to  him  by  his  mother  on  his 
being  created  Prince  of  Wales,  after  the  fimeiful  fashion  of  the  day,  in  a  masque, 
as  firam  Tethys  to  erne  of  the  Meliades — ^was  given  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
*  The  Marchioness  of  Buckingham. 
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and  the  great  dyamont  chain  I  gave  her^  who  wolde  have 
sent  thee  the  last  pin  she  hadde  if  I  hadde  not  stayed  her/^ 

A  pleasing  trait  of  that  "jewel  of  a  woman/^  the 
favourite's  wife,  is  enshrined  in  this  last  sentence  of  the  king's 
letter,  beside  whose  gentle  lustre  all  the  rest  of  this  flaunting 
bravery  seems  garish  and  flashy.  Kate  sends  also  on  this  occa- 
sion a  few  words  to  her  dearly-loved  husband — words  which 
drop  from  her  pen  like  the  pearls  and  diamonds  of  the  amiable 
princess  in  the  fairy  tale.  *'  I  thanke  you  for  sending  me 
so  good  nuse  of  younge  mistres.  I  am  very  glad  she  is  so 
delicat  a  creaturr,  and  of  so  sweett  a  disposicion.  Indeed, 
my  Lady  Bristol  sent  me  word  she  was  a  very  fine  lady,  and 
as  good  as  fine.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  and  that  the  prince 
liks  her  so  well,  for  the  king  ses  (says)  he  is  wonderfully 
taken  with  her.  It  is  a  wonderfull  good  hairing,  for  it  were 
great  pettye  but  the  prince  should  have  on  (one)  he  can 
love,  because  I  thinke  he'll  make  a  very  honest  husband, 
"which  is  the  greatest  comfort  in  this  world,  to  have  man  and 
wife  love  truly.  I  tould  the  king  of  the  private  message  the 
infanta  sent  to  the  prince  to  wear  a  great  roufie  (rufi*).  He 
lafl  heartely,  and  seed  (said)  it  was  a  very  good  sign."t 

King  James  found  it  no  easy  task — ably  assisted  as  he 
was  by  '^jingling  Geordie"  Heriot,  his  goldsmith,  who  like 
his  royal  master  [had  grown  old  and  feeble — to  provide  suf- 
ficiently for  his  "sweet  boys"  abroad,  continually  impor- 
tuning him  as  they  did  for  fresh  supplies  of  money  and 
jewels.  The  prince  couched  his  requests  in  modest  and 
deferential  terms;  but  Buckingham,  with  characteristic 
frankness,  or  rather  insolence,  gave  his  majesty  his  "poor 
and  saucy  opinion  of  what  would  be  fittest  to  send."  The 
favourite's  complaint  was  that  the  king  had  been  so  sparing 
in  the  matter  of  "  ouch  and  carcanet,"  that  when  he  consi- 
dered that  he  had  sent  the  prince  sufficient  for  his  own  use, 
and  for  presents  to  the  infanta  and  for  himself,  Bucking- 
ham, on  the  contrary,  had  been  compelled  to  lend  jewels  to 
the  prince. 


•  Hardwicke's  "  State  Papers,"  vol.  i.  p.  V8. 
t  Nichols,  817. 
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"  You  need  not  aske,"  wrote  the  favourite, "  who  made  me 
able  to  do  it.  Sir,  he  hath  neither  chaine  nor  hat-band; 
and  I  beseech  you  consider  how  rich  they  are  in  Jewells  here. 
Then  what  a  poor  equipage  he  came  in ;  how  he  hath  no 
other  meanes  to  appear  as  a  king's  sonne ;  how  they  are 
usefullest  at  such  a  tyme  as  this,  when  they  may  doe  your* 
selfe,  your  sonne,  and  the  nation  honor :  and  lastlie,  how  it 
will  neyther  caust  nor  hasard  you  anie  thinge.  These 
resons,  I  hope,  since  you  have  ventured  allreadie  your  chiefest 
jewel,  your  sonne,  will  serve  to  persuade  you  to  let  louse 
theese  more  after  him :  first,  your  best  hat-band,  the  Por- 
tingall  diamond ;  the  rest  of  the  pendant  diamonds  to  make 
up  a  necklace  to  give  his  mistress ;  and  the  best  roape  of 
pearls,  with  a  rich  chain  or  tow  (two)  for  himselfe  to  waire, 
or  else  your  doge  must  want  a  collar,*  which  is  the  readie 
way  to  put  him  into  it.  There  are  manie  other  jeweUs 
which  are  of  no  mean  qualitie,  as  they  deserve  not  that 
name,  but  wiQ  save  much  in  your  purs,  and  serve  very  well 
for  presents.  They  had  never  so  good  and  great  an  occasion 
to  take  the  aire  out  of  their  boxes  as  at  this  time.  God 
knowes  when  they  shall  have  such  another ;  and  they  had 
need  sometimes  to  get  near  the  sonne,  to  continue  them  in 
their  perfection. 

''Madrid,  25tli  of  April,  1623." 

Great  complaint  was  made  by  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Middlesex  of  the  prodigality  of  Charles  and  Buckingham ; 
and  that  that  official  had  good  ground  for  his  grumbling 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  manuscript  note  of  Sir 
William  Musgrave  in  one  of  the  tracts  in  the  British 
Museum  which  treat  of  the  prince's  journey : — *'  It  appears 
by  the  enrolment-book  in  the  office  for  auditing  the  public 
accounts  (vol.  iii.,  fol.  175)  that  the  prince's  expenses  for 
his  journey  into  Spain,  during  his  abode  there,  and  for  his 
return  from  thence,  amounted  unto  50,027/.,  which  was  paid 
in  part  out  of  the  prince's  treasury."  In  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Mead  to  Sir  Martin  Stuteville,  it  is  even  asserted  that 

•  Bockingham  having  lent  his  own  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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600,000/.  worth  of  jewels  had  been  sent  fix)m  the  Tower  into 
Spain^  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Charles  and  Buckingham. 

The  audacious  ''doge/'  so  clamorous  about  his  collar, 
sought  to  propitiate  his  much-enduring  master  by  forward- 
ing him  a  present  of  four  asses,  five  camels,  and  one 
elephant, "  which,'*  he  writes  in  a  postscript,  "  is  worth  your 
seeing,  and  a  Barbaric  horse  from  Walter  Aston.''  At  the 
same  time  he  promises  "  to  lay  waitte  for  all  the  rare  color 
birds"  that  could  be  heard  of,  and  concludes  with  the  threat 
that  "if  you  do  not  send  your  Babie  Jewells  enough,  lie 
stope  all  presents.     Therefore,  looke  to  it." 

Such  were  the  terms  of  equality,  not  to  say  undignified  fami- 
liarity, which  characterized  much  of  the  correspondence  of  King 
James  and  his  favourite.  Whikt  the  latter  cared  not  whom 
he  offended  so  that  he  carried  his  point,  it  is  clear  from 
Charles's  letters  that  he,  in  makiog  these  exorbitant  de- 
mands, both  feared  his  father's  indiscretion,  and  also  appre- 
hended opposition  from  the  Privy  Council.  "I  beseech 
your  majesty,"  he  wrote,  "  advyse  as  little  with  your  counsel 
in  these  busineses  as  you  can."  The  contrast  also  in  the 
king's  answers  to  his  "  tuo  boyes  adventurers  "  on  this  occa- 
sion, is  no  less  worthy  of  remark.  To  his  son  he  replies,  with 
regard  to  the  onerous  task  he  had  of  wringing  money  from 
certain  unwilling  functionaries  for  his  current  necessities  atthe 
Spanish  court :  "  But,  in  eamiste,  my  Babie,  ye  must  be  as 
.spairing  as  ye  can  in  your  spending."  Whilst  he  not  only 
takes  the  insolent  demands  of  his  favourite  in  good  part, 
but  actually  thanks  his  "  sweet  Steenie  gossip,"  whose  pic- 
ture he  wears  "  in  a  blew  ribben  under  his  wastcoate,  next 
his  hearte,"  for  his  "  kind,  droUing  letter,"  and  promises  to 
send  a  proposed  present  to  the  Conde  Olivarez  of  horses,  dogs, 
hawks,  and  such  Uke  stuff  out  of  Eugland. 

Notwithstanding  James's  admonitions  to  be  "spairing," 
Charles  and  the  marquis  continued  their  lavish  gifts.  "  The 
prince,"  says  Arthur  Wilson,  "  presented  his  mistress  with 
a  necklace  which  all  Spain  could  not  parallel — pearls  that 
had  not  been  long  plucked  from  their  watery  bed,  and  ha4 
left  there  but  few  fellows."     Spanish  etiquette,  however. 
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precluded  the  infanta  from  receiving  the  gage  (P amour  hefore 
her  marriage  day;  it  was  therefore  deposited  for  the  time 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  state :  and  it  greatly 
redounded  to  the. honour  of  the  Spanish  crown  that  when 
the  match  was  broken  off^  and  a  war  threatened,  these  jewels 
were  returned. 

The  sedate  majesty,  manly  beauty,  temperate  habits,  and 
thoughtful  mind  of  Prince  Charles  were,  we  are  told,  con- 
genial to  this  grave  people.  The  romantic  visit  by  which 
the  prince  had  thrown  himself  into  their  arms  had  electrified 
the  nation,  and  drawn  all  Spanish  hearts  towards  the  hope 
of  England.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  therefore  overbur- 
dened with  the  prodigal  honours  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the 
name  of  Carlos  Estuardo  moved  on  the  lips  of  the  people.* 

Buckingham,  however,  presented  a  provoking  contrast  to 
the  young  heir-apparent.  *'  The  airy  freedom  of  his  man- 
ners, often  degenerating  into  licentiousness  of  conduct,  was 
never  to  be  forgiven  by  the  offended  majesty  of  Philip  and 
the  contemptuous  pride  of  Olivarez.^'  Buckingham's  inde- 
corous  habits,  like  all  his  actions,  lay  open  to  the  world ; 
and  his  inconsiderate  familiarity  had  often  provoked  many 
serious  altercations  with  the  prince  during  their  residence  at 
Madrid.  The  Spaniards  seem  to  have  been  more  astounded 
by  his  insolence  than  dazzled  by  his  splendour.  The  nicety  of 
Spanish  pimctilio  could  with  difficulty  comprehend  the  exist- 
ence of  such  2k,  character.  They  beheld  for  the  first  time  a 
subject  not  only  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  prince  his  master,  but  placing  himself  on  terms  of 
equality  with  their  own  sovereign,  and  insulting  his  haughty 
minister,  Olivarez,  whenever  they  came  in  contact.  ^^  He 
was  sometimes  covered,'^  says  Bishop  Hacket,t  "  when  the 
prince  was  bare ;  sometimes  sitting  when  the  prince  stood ; 
capering  aloft  in  sudden  fits,  and  chirping  the  ends  of 
sonnets.^'  He  was  offensive  to  the  court  of  Spain  in  taunt- 
ing comparisons,  and  an  open  derider  of  their  magniloquent 
phrases  and  garb  of  stateliness.     Yet  there  was  a  charm  in 

*  Disraeli,  "  Secret  History  of  the  Spanish  Hatch." 
t  "Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Wmiaxns.'' 
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the  frankness  of  his  nature — a  joyousness  in  his  temper, 
•which  partly  redeemed  the  follies  of  the  hour,  though  these 
left  a  wound  which  could  never  be  healed  in  the  moral 
gravity  and  dignity  of  the  Spaniard. 

The  English,  also,  in  the  suite  of  Charles,  acted  as  freely 
as  they  talked ;  they  were  mostly  ill-chosen.  Some  of  them 
were  the  hair-brained  parvenus  of  Buckingham.  Prom  this 
close  intercourse  among  persons  of  such  different  customs 
and  such  opposite  nations,  our  ambassador  had  foreseen,  from 
the  moment  of  the  prince's  arrival,  the  consequence  of  all 
those  incidents  which  were  now  following  fast  one  on  the 
other.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  favourite  and  the  am- 
bassador at  the  same  time  were  envenomed.  The  overween- 
ing pride  anj^  restless  ambition  of  Buckingham  were  never 
more  openly  displayed  than  in  his  determined  assertion  of 
pre-eminence  over  Lord  Bristol  while  at  Madrid.  Digby,  it 
is  true,  had  been  raised  to  an  earldom  since  the  arrival  of 
the  royal  wooer;  but  Buckingham,  through  the  tact  of 
Secretary  Conway,  had  been  addressed  as  ^TTour  Excellency," 
— a  matter  of  great  offence  to  Bristol,  who  considered  it  a 
manifest  derogation  of  his  rights  as  accredited  minister  that 
such  title  should  be  given  to  his  rival.  But  this  political 
designation,  borne  temporarily  by  the  favourite,  was  soon 
afterwards  merged  in  the  loftier  honour  of  a  dukedom — a 
distinction  long  coveted  by  Buckingham  as  the  highest  to 
which  a  subject  could  attain,  and  which  his  dependents  and 
partisans  at  home,  at  last  with  some  diflSculty,  procured  for 
him  at  the  hands  of  the  J^ing.  No  English  peer,  at  that 
time,  bore  the  title  of  duke,  and  Lodowick  Stuart — related 
not  very  distantly  to  his  sovereign — was  the  only  Scottish 
nobleman  who  held  this  distinction  as  Duke  of  Lennox. 
James,  unwilling  to  offend  a  kinsman  whose  name  he  never 
mentioned  without  eulogy,  and  whom  he  regarded  with  per- 
sonal affection,  hesitated,  for  the  first  time,  to  confer  the  much- 
coveted  honour  upon  his  favourite.  The  old  king,  though 
ill  in  bed,  wrote  at  length,  it  would  seem,  somewhat  in 
deprecation  of  the  step — intimating  to  the  ambitious  marquis 
that  as  it  would  be  invidious  to  raise  him  alone  to   the 
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unwonted  dignity,  he  proposed  to  create  two  more  dukes  in 
the  persons  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  their  titles  to  be  respectively  Duke  of  Cambridge 
and  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Buckingham's  reply  to  the  royal  letter  is  highly  charac- 
teristic : — 

''Deae  Dad  and  Gossopb, 

''  It  cannot  but  have  bine  an  infinite  trouble  to  have 
written  so  longe  a  letter,  and  so  sone,  especiallie  at  this 
painful  time  of  your  armes  -*  yet  wish  I  not  a  word  omitted, 
though  the  reading  forsed  blouses  (blushes),  deserving  them 
no  better;  neyther  is  it  fitt  I  should  dissemble  with  my 
master,  wherefore  I  confess  I  am  not  a  gott  (jot)  sorie  for 
the  paines  you  have  taken.  This  might  argue  I  love  myselfe 
better  than  my  master ;  but  my  disobedience  in  all  my  fixture 
actions  shall  witnes  the  contrarie ;  and  I  can  trulie  say  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  your  large  bountiful  hand  and  hart, 
ever  hereafter,  eyther  to  increase  my  dutie  and  love  to  you, 
or  to  overvalue  myselfe  as  you  doe  by  thinking  it  fitt  I 
should  be  set  so  farre  above  my  fellows.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference betwixt  that  noble  hand  and  hart :  one  may  surfitt 
by  the  one,  but  not  by  the  other,  and  soner  by  yours  than 
his  one  (own).  Therefore  give  me  leave  to  stope  with 
mine  that  hand  which  hath  bine  but  too  redie  to  execute 
the  motions  and  afiections  of  that  kind  obliging  hart  to  me. 
As  for  that  argument,  that  this  can  be  no  leading  case  to 
others,  give  me  leave  to  say  it's  trew  onele  in  one  (but  that's 
a  greate  and  the  maine)  poynt,  for  I  grant  that  I  am 
more  than  confident  you  will  never  love  more  of  your  ser- 
vants (I  will  pausie  here)  better  than  Steenie. 

''  Thus  it  will  be  no  leadeing,  but  you  can  not  denie  but 
it  may  be  a  president  of  emulation  hereafter  to  those  that 
shall  succeed  you,  to  expres  as  much  love  as  you  have  done 
to  me,  and  I  am  sure  they  may  easelie  find  better  subjects. 
So,  if  it  be  unfit  in  respect  of  the  number  (of  dukes  that 

*  He  alludes  to  an  attack  of   rheumatism  from  which  James  was  then 
suffering,  and  who  complained  of  heing  "  lamer  than  ever  he  was,  both  of  his 
right  hand  and  foot,  and  wryttes  all  tlds  out  of  his  naked  bedde." 
VOL.  II.  9 
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may  be  created),  this  way  it  will  be  increased ;  but  I  mayn- 
taine  it's  unfitt  in  respect  there  is  not  here  (in  Spain),  as  in 
other  places,  a  distinction  between  duckes'  and  kings'  chil- 
dren, and  before  I  make  a  gape  or  stepe  to  that  paritie 
between  them,  Fie  disobey  you — which  is  the  most  I  can 
say  or  doe.  I  have  not  so  much  unthankfulness  to  denie 
what  your  majesty  sayeth,  that  my  former  excus  of  the 
disproportion  of  my  estate  is  taken  away,  for  you  have  filled 
a  consuming  piirse,  given  me  faire  houses,  more  land  than  I 
am  worthie,  and,  to  maintain  both  me  and  them,  filled  my 
cofiers  as  full  with  patents  of  honor  that  my  shoulders 
cannot  bear  more.  This,  I  say,  is  a  still  great  argument 
for  me  to  refiise ;  but  have  not  bine  contented  to  rest  here, 
when  I  thought  you  had  done  more  than  enough,  and  as 
much  as  you  could ;  but  hath  foimd  out  a  way  which,  to  my 
heart's  satisfaction,  is  far  above  all,  for  with  this  letter  you 
have  fiimished  and  enriched  my  cabinett  with  so  precious  a 
witness  of  your  valuation  of  me,  as  in  fixture  tymes  it  cannot 
be  sayde  that  I  rise,  as  most  courtiers  doe,  through  impor- 
tunitie,  for  which  caracter  of  me,  and  incomparable  favor 
from,  I  will  sine  (sign)  with  as  contented,  nay,  as  proud  a 
hart,  fix)m  your  poare  Steenie,  as  Duke  of  Buckingham."* 

Through  the  haughty  remonstrances  of  the  Duchess  of 
Lennox,  who  wished  to  stand  alone  in  her  title,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  Buckingham,  as  conveyed  in  the  above  letter, 
Hamilton  and  Arundel  were  not  created  dukes.  Whilst,  to 
avoid  placing  the  favourite  exactly  on  a  par  with  a  nobleman 
who  for  forty  years  had  held  ducal  rank,  Lennox  was  created 
Earl  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Duke  of  Richmond,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  and  Buckingham  was  raised  to  the  dukedom 
on  the  18th.  It  had  been  at  first  proposed  to  make  him 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Clarence;  but  the  revival  of  a 
title  hitherto  borne  only  by  princes  of  the  blood  was  wisely 
relinquished 

•  Harieian  M.S.  6987— autograph  letter. 
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XIL 


LIPE  OF  CHARLES  AND  BUCKINGHAM  AT  MADRI0— ANZTETT  IN 
ENGLAND  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PROTRACTED  ABSENCE  OF  THE 
BEIR-APFARENT — DIFFICULTY  TO  PROVIDE  A  FLEET  TO 
FETCH  HOME  THE  PRINCE — AFFECTIONATE  LETTERS  OF  THE 
DUCHESS  OF  BUCKINGHAM — THE  DURESS  CONJUGAL  FIDELITY 
UNJUSTLY  IMPUGNED — THE  SCANDALOUS  STORY  OF  BUCK- 
INGHAM   AND    THE    CONDESSA   OLIVAREZ ENMITY   OF   THE 

TWO    FAVOURITES — ^ATTEMPTS   TO   CONVERT  THE  FRINGE   OF 
WALES  TO  THE  ROMISH  FAITH. 

Lnt  being  now  over,  jousts,  bnll-fights,  masques,  and 
banquets  enlivened  the  court  of  Spain  in  honour  of  its 
princely  guest.  On  Easter  Sunday  Prince  Charles  dined  in 
public  with  the  royal  family,  and  the  precincts  of  the  palace 
were  thronged  with  strangers,  all  eager  to  see  the  chivalrous 
"  wooer/'  After  vespers,  a  trial  of  arms  took  place  in  the 
court  of  the  palace,  at  which  all  the  beauty^  rank,  and 
splendour  of  Spain  were  assembled.  Cartels  of  challenge 
were  exhibited,  to  which  the  Marquis  de  Alcanizas  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Buckingham  on  that  of  the 
English,  were  the  champions.  The  jousters  and  their  at* 
tendants,  magnificently  arrayed  and  equipped,  were  all  masked, 
and  the  ducal  favourite  of  King  James  distinguished  himself 
in  the  lists  by  running  two  dexterous  courses.  Amid  the 
gallant  throng,  four  maskers  in  Eastern  costume  attracted 
especial  notice.  One  of  them  was  discovered  by  the  bright- 
ness of  his  hair,  and  his  stateliness  in  running  at  the  ring, 
to  be  the  young  king,  who  thus  testified  the  honour  he 
wished  to  pay  to  Buckingham  by  joining  in  the  chivalric 
games.  Again,  at  the  bull-fight  held  on  the  1st  of  June, 
although  by  right  the  office  of  marshal  belonged  to  the 
Conde  Olivarez,  it  was  surrendered  to  Buckingham,  Charles 
giving  precedence  to  his  favourite;  so  that  it  became  the 
proud  office  of  the  once  obscure  George  Yilliers  to  appear 
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chief  in  the  ceremoniouB  court  of  Spain,  as  he  had  often 
figured  already  in  the  ruder  one  of  the  less  punctilious  James 
of  England. 

Amid  these  gaieties  and  rejoicings^  spring  had  warmed 
into  summer,  but  still  the  dispensation  came  not  from  Borne. 
Meanwhile  the  continued  protraction  of  the  heir-apparent^s 
absence  created  an  uneasy  feeling  at  home.  The  anxious 
old  monarch,  harassed  with  debts  and  disturbed  by  appre- 
hensions, only  expressed  himself  as  ftdl  of  fears  lest  his 
"  Babie^'  should  be  hurt  in  tilting.  It  was  rumoured,  and  only 
too  truly,  that  matters  were  not  going  well  in  Spain;  whilst  the 
enormous  sums  taken  out  of  the  treasury  and  costly  jewels  from 
the  regalia  excited  general  indignation.  Letters  came,  indeed^ 
to  console  the  desolate  king,  stating  that  the  prince  and 
duke  were  "  royally  treated,''  but  it  was  soon  surmised  that 
Charles  was  becoming  weary  of  his  detention.  Buckingham 
would  have  broken  by  violence  the  dilatoriness — ^from  time 
immemorial— of  the  Spanish  cabinet;  "he  kicked  at  the 
tortoise  to  quicken  its  motion,  but  secure  in  its  sacred  shell, 
he  only  rendered  it  motionless.''  No  marriage  treaty  had 
so  entirely  engrossed  the  public  mind  in  England  since  that 
of  Henry  VIII.  with  Katherine  of  Aragon ;  but  the  Spanish 
alliance  interested  the  bulk  of  the  nation  chiefly  as  it  affected 
the  satisfactory  settlement  of  that  long-agitated  question — 
the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate.  But  Buckingham's  political 
conduct  was  no  less  offensive  than  his  moral.  His  innate 
rashness  was  now  urged  on  by  a  double  spur ;  he  was  re- 
ceiving accounts  from  England  of  formidable  intrigues 
against  him;  even  Bishop  Williams,  the  lord  keeper,  was 
confidentially  warning  his  patron  of  some  ^'ungrateful 
devils ;"  and,  like  others,  the  gaiety-loving  duke  had  become, 
at  length,  weary  of  the  subject  of  the  Palatinate ;  and  not 
only  still  more  weary  of  his  long  residence  in  Spain,  but 
anxious  to  leave  the  political  management  of  the  affairs  to 
those  who  best  understood  such  matters.  It  would  have 
been  well  had  he  done  so  from  the  first.  To  his  precipitate 
conduct  and  impatience  of  delay  Bristol  entirely  ascribed  the 
failure  of  the  treaty ;   and  affirmed  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
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his  impetuous  temper^  Charles  and  the  infanta  would  have 
been  married  before  the  ChriBtmas  of  1623. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  English  court  was  gratified  by  a 
letter  fix)m  Lady  Kensington,  praising  the  resistance  of  the 
prince  and  duke  to  proposals  made  by  the  Spanish  minister 
derogatory  to  them;  and  stating,  after  extravagant  enco- 
miums on  the  newly-made  duke,  that  Buckingham  "  shed 
tears^'  on  account  of  his  absence  from  the  king.*  To  the 
surprise  of  every  one,  almost  the  next  letter  from  the  prince 
and  his  favourite  announced  their  intention  to  return  home, 
even  should  the  long-awaited  dispensation  not  arrive  before 
they  set  sail. 

To  Jameses  other  difficulties,  therefore,  was  now  added  the 
no  small  one  of  providing  a  fleet  to  fetch  home  his  "  sweet 
boys''  with  or  without  the  infanta;  for  through  a  long 
course  of  peace  the  navy  had  fallen  into  such  a  state  of 
decay  that  the  equipment  and  supply  of  even  a  few  ships 
was  loudly  murmured  at  by  those  at  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment. Still  so  painfrdly  eager  had  the  king  become  for 
the  return  of  the  heir-apparent,  that  he  commanded  every 
letter  written  by  his  secretaries  of  state  to  Lord  Middlesex 
should  wind  up  with,  ''  His  majesty  cries,  haste  away  the 
ships,  as  you  tender  the  life  of  himself  and  son.''  At  length, 
by  great  exertions,  a  small  fleet  was  manned  and  ready  to 
set  sail  by  the  end  of  June,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  six 
other  noblemen  having  already  gone  to  Southampton  to  pre- 
pare a  reception,  with  pageants  arranged  by  Inigo  Jones  and 
old  AUeyn  the  actor,  to  welcome  back  the  prince,  it  was 
hoped,  with  his  lovely  bride.  Yet,  though  all  was  now  in 
readiness,  even  to  the  mending  of  the  highways,  the  ships 
were  detained  in  port  at  the  cost  of  three  hundred  pounds  a 
day,  and  nothing  was  done ;  for  Lord  Rochford,  who  was 
hourly  expected  to  arrive  with  tidings  of  the  wedding-day 
being  ^xed,  came  not. 

Charles  naturally  murmured  at  the  endless  delays  and 
obstacles  attending  his  courtship,  but  both  he  and  Buck- 
ingham continued  to  send  encouraging  accounts  of  the 
*  State  Fapen,  vol  alvL  No.  89. 
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progress  of  the  treaty^  and  even  buoyed  up  the  dis- 
pirited king  with  a  hope  that  before  Michaelmas  he 
would  certainly  see  the  infanta  in  England.  That  letter^ 
dated  the  15th  of  July^  was  almost  the  last  that  expressed 
such  flattering  expectations  on  the  princess  part,  though  En- 
dymion  Porter — the  duke's  confidential  attendant  and  in* 
terpreter — writing  to  his  wife  by  the  same  courier,  was  san- 
guine enough  to  intimate  that  the  prince  would  be  contracted 
in  three  weeks,  but  the  infanta,  he  added  rather  suspiciously, 
will  not  follow  till  the  ensuing  March. 

Porter's  wife,  Olive,  was  some  distant  relation  of  the 
Duchess  of  Buckingham,  who  addressed  her  as  ''  cousin," 
and  appears  to  have  provided  for  her ;  as  on  the  occasion  of 
Endymion  sending  his  "  sweet  Olive"  a  jewel  worth  a  hundred 
pounds,  he  tells  her  that ''  she  might  pawn  it  if  she  had  no 
more  credit,  but  that  Lady  Buckingham  had  promised  to 
supply  her  wants."  The  young  couple  were  evidently  jealous 
of  each  other  during  this  separation,  for  Porter  thinks  it 
necessary  to  protest  strongly  that  he  did  not  kiss  the  inn- 
keeper's daughter  at  Boidogne,  but  hints  that,  in  his  ab- 
sence, "  his  wife  has  been  merry  with  other  young  men.'* 
"  Alas  1  alas !  sweet  Olive  !"  he  writes,  "  why  should  you 
go  about  to  afflict  me  ?  Know  that  I  live  like  a  dying  man, 
and  as  one  that  cannot  live  long  without  you.  My  eyes 
grow  weary  in  looking  upon  anything,  as  wanting  that  rest 
they  take  in  the  company  and  sight  of  thee."  In  another 
place  the  soi-disant  faithM  Endymion  quaintly  says :  "  We 
live  very  honest,  and  think  of  nothing  but  our  wives ;"  thereby 
clearly  intending  to  do  his  gay  and  handsome  master  a 
good  turn  in  the  eyes  of  his  pensive  Penelope  at  home. 
That  the  heart  of  that  amiable  lady — scarcely  twenty  years 
of  age — throbbed  with  no  pang  of  jealousy,  the  following 
truly  affectionate  and  confiding  letter  of  the  16th  July,  162S, 
sufficiently  proves  : — "  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  the 
pearls,  and  that  you  like  them  so  well ;  and  am  sure  they 
do  not  help  you  to  win  the  ladies'  hearts.  Yourself  is  {sic) 
a  jewel  that  will  win  the  hearts  of  all  the  women  in  the 
world ;  but  I  am  confident  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  win 
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jauT  heart  from  a  heart  that  is^  was^  and  ever  shall  be  yours 
till  death.  Everybody  tells  me  how  happy  I  am  in  a  hus- 
band, and  how  chaste  you  are ;  that  you  will  not  look  at  a 
woman,  and  yet  bow  they  woo  you.  Though  I  was  confi- 
dent of  this  before  they  told  me,  yet  it  is  so  many  cordials 
to  my  heart  when  they  tell  me  of  it.  God  make  me  thank- 
fill  to  him  for  giving  of  me  you  I  Dear  love,  I  did  verily 
hope  I  should  have  had  a  lock  of  your  hair  by  Killigrew,  and 
I  am  sorry  I  had  it  not ;  but  seeing  you  have  a  conceit  it 
may  prove  unlucky,  it  is  well  you  sent  it  not,  though  I 
think  it  but  an  old  wife's  tale."* 

Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  duke's  reputation  for  gal- 
lantry, there  appears  good  reason  to  believe,  from  the  letters 
which  passed  between  the  &vourite  and  his  duchess  at  this 
period,  that  Buckingham  was,  after  a  certain  fashion,  a  most 
affectionate  husband.  The  allusion  of  the  young  wife  to  her 
absent  lord  winning  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  donas  without 
the  aid  of  the  pearls  she  had  sent  him,  wherewith  to  orna- 
ment hifi  attire,  had  a  peculiar  significance.  The  duke,  we 
are  told,  on  state  occasions,  purposely  had  his  pearls 
and  diamonds  so  loosely  set,  that,  on  passing  a  knot  of 
Spanish  beauties,  he  was  able  to  shake  off  a  few  at  pleasure. 
On  being  picked  up  and  offered  to  their  owner,  they  were  of 
course  presented  to  the  obliging  fair  ones.  "  No  wonder," 
remarks  Jesse,  in  recording  this  fact,  "that  the  visit  of 
Charles  and  his  handsome  favourite  is  still  the  theme  of 
admiration  in  Spain." 

Another  extract  gives  a  pleasing  domestic  picture,  dravm 
by  his  "poor  little  wife,"  as  Buckingham  affectionately 
called  her,  of  their  infant  daughter  "  pretty  Mall."t 

"  York  House,  16th  July,  1628. 

"  My  Lord, — Indeed  I  must  crave  your  pardon  that  I  did 
not  write  you  more  particulars  of  our  pretty  Mall.  I  did 
tell  dry-nurse  what  you  wrote  me,  and  she  says  you  had  one 
letter   fit)m  her;  and  she  has  sent   you   word,   by  every 

•  Bishop  Goodman's  «*  Memoirs,"  vol.  ii. 
t  Lady  Mary  ViUiers,  afterwards  Duchess  of  fiichmond.  She  was  married  three 
times»  and  is  mentioned  frequently  in  the  domestic  correspondence  of  the  day. 
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one  that  has  gone,  that  she  was  well,  and  what  she  conld 
do.  But  if  you  will  pardon  me  this  fault  I  will  commit 
the  like  no  more.  She  is  very  well,  I  thank  God,  and 
when  she  is  set  to  her  feet,  and  held  by  her  sleeves,  she  will 
not  go  softly,  but  stamp,  and  set  one  foot  before  another 
very  fast,  and  I  think  she  will  run  before  she  can  go.  She 
loves  dancing  extremely,  and  when  the  saraband  is  played, 
she  will  get  her  thumb  and  finger  together,  offering  to  snap; 
and  then,  when  '  Tom  Duff^  is  sung,  she  will  shake  her  apron; 
and  when  she  hears  the  tune  of  the  clapping  dance  my  Lady 
Frances  Hubert  taught  the  prince,  she  will  clap  both  her 
hands  together,  and  on  her  breast,  and  she  can  tell  the 
tunes  as  well  as  any  of  us  can; 'and  as  they  change  the 
tunes  she  will  change  her  dancing.  I  would  you  were  here 
but  to  see  her,  for  you  would  take  much  delight  in  her  now 
she  is  so  full  of  pretty  play  and  tricks ;  and  she  has  gotten 
a  trick,  that  when  they  dance  her,  she  will  cry  Hah ! 
hah  I  and  Nicholas  will  dance  with  his  legs,  and  she  will 
imitate  him  as  well  as  she  can.  She  will  be  excellent  at  a 
hat ;  for  if  one  lay  her  down,  she  will  kick  her  legs  over  her 
head ;  but  when  she  is  older  I  hope  she  will  be  more  mo- 
dest. Everybody  says  she  grows  every  day  more  like  you ; 
you  shall  have  her  picture  very  shortly.'^* 

In  all  her  playful  letters  the  duchess  expresses  the 
warmest  affection  for  her  husband,  and  she  seems  to  have 
well  merited  the  praise  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  has  left  her 
name  to  posterity  in  his  diary  as  "  that  excellent  lady  who 
is  goodness  itself.^' 

The  favourite's  conjugal  fidelity  was  impugned  by  a  scan- 
dalous accusation — openly  discussed  at  this  time,  and  which, 
for  some  years  afterwards,  remained  current  in  Spain — that 
the  origin  of  the  enmity  between  Olivarez  and  Buckingham 
was  an  attempt  made  by  the  latter  on  the  chastity  of  the 
Condessa.  It  is  sufiBcient  to  observe  of  a  story  which  has  been 
embellished  with  very  indelicate  particulars,  that  the  duke,  fis 
alleged,  having  thought  proper  to  make  the  Condessa  Olivarez 

*  Bishop  Goodman's  *'  Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 
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the  object  of  his  addresses^  the  lady  was  so  far  from  being 
flattered  by  the  preference,  that  she  divulged  the  circum- 
stance to  her  husband,  ^uch  grave  offence,  it  was  said,  did 
Buckingham's  presumption  give  the  jealous  Don,  that,  in 
concert  with  his  wife,  he  devised  for  the  insolent  Englishman 
the  same  punishment  which  the  husband  of  La  belle  Ferro- 
niire  had  inflicted  on  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  which  also, 
according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  the  Earl  of  Southesk  attempted 
to  inflict  on  James  Duke  of  York,  on  discovering  that  he 
was  the  successful  lover  of  Lady  Southesk.* 

Lord  Clarendon,  however,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  ver- 
sions of  this  strange  piece  of  scandal,  has  thrown  consider- 
able discredit  over  the  story.  '*  Though  the  duke,'*  he  says, 
**  was  naturally  carried  violently  to  those  passions  when  there 
was  any  grace  or  beauty  in  the  object,  yet  the  Duchess  of 
Olivarez  was  then  a  woman  so  old,  past  children,  of  so  ab- 
ject a  presence,  in  a  word,  so  crooked  and  deformed,  that 
she  could  neither  tempt  his  appetite  nor  magnify  his  revenge/' 
A  passage  also  in  Bishop  Hackef  s  ^'  Life  of  Lord  Keeper 
Williams"  tends  still  further  to  invalidate  the  story.  *'  There 
was  a  scandalous  error,''  he  says,  "  made  table-talk  in  Eng- 
land, that  our  duke  had  attempted  the  chastity  of  the  Con- 
dessa  Olivarez.  This  is  grossly  contumacious.  The  lady 
was  never  solicited  by  Buckingham,  as  Sir  Walter  will  tes- 
tify in  a  postscript  of  a  letter  to  the  duke :  '  The  C!ondessa 
Olivarez  bids  me  tell  you  that  she  kisseth  your  grace's 
hands,  and  does  every  day  recommend  you  particularly  by 
name  in  her  prayers  to  God.' " 

Though  it  is  certain  that  Buckingham  quitted  Madrid 
without  taking  leave  of  the  lady,  the  more  probable  cause 
of  the  ill-will  between  the  two  ministers  seems  attributable  to 
the  duke's  impetuosity  on  a  certain  occasion,  towards  the  close 
of  his  stay  at  that  court,  when  Olivarez  having  insinuated 
that  the  duke  had  given  some  hope  of  the  prince's  conversion 
to  Bomanism,  the  haughty  Spaniard — ^in  violation  of  all 
diplomatic  punctilio — to  his  great  consternation,  received  the 

*  See  Yarillius,  Louis  Guyon,  Bayle,  &c,  and  Biahop  Burnef  b  History  of 
liis  own  times. 
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lie  direct.  For^  ivith  all  his  faults^  Buckingham  wonld  at 
moments  burst  forth  with  the  proud^  indignant  feelings  of  an 
Englishman.  At  another  time  his  ^sincerity  degenerated  into 
insolence.  On  the  occasion  of  his  last  parting  with  Olivarez^ 
he  told  him  that  he  should  always  entertain  the  kindest  feel- 
ing towards  the  royal  family  of  Spain^  and  should  use  every 
endeavour  in  his  power  to  cement  the  friendship  between 
the  two  countries;  "but  as  for  you,  sir,  personally,**  he 
added,  '^  I  shall  make  no  professions  of  friendship  with  you, 
and  you  must  always  expect  opposition  at  my  hands.*' 
Olivarez  turned  on  his  heel  with  the  grave  and  lofty 
answer  that  he  accepted  what  was  offered  him.  And  so 
they  parted. 

This  defiant  demeanour  of  Buckingham  was  not  wanting 
in  admirers,  who  pronounced  his  conduct  towards  the  subtle 
Spaniard  as  ''brave  and  resolute.**  Still,  however  much 
there  might  have  been  in  the  character  of  Olivarez  to  ex- 
tenuate the  violence  of  the  duke*s  dislike,  his  behaviour  as  a 
minister  was  as  indecorous  as  it  was  impolitic.  It  appears 
to  have  been  almost  as  personally  offensive  to  the  Spanish 
king  as  it  was  to  his  minister  Olivarez.  According  to 
Howell,  who  was  on  the  spot,  there  was  some  doubt  whether 
the  king  would  not  actually  refuse  to  treat  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  projected  marriage,  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln :  "  I  know  not  how  things 
may  be  reconciled  here  before  my  lord  duke*s  depajrture, 
but  at  present  they  are  in  all  extremely  ill  betwixt  the  king, 
his  minister,  and  the  duke ;  and  they  stick  not  to  profess 
that  they  will  rather  put  the  infanta  headlong  into  a  well 
than  into  tis  hands.**  These,  however,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered,  were  the  words  of  a  rival,  who  had  been  supplanted 
in  the  affair  by  Buckingham,  and  who  had  now  therefore 
become  his  bitter  enemy. 

That  the  court  of  Spain  cherished  strong  hopes  of  the 
prince*s  conversion  to  the  Romish  faith,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent re^establishment  of  the  Pope*s  ascendancy  in  Eng- 
land, there  can  be  little  doubt:  indeed,  it  was  almost 
generally  believed  that  Charles  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
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become  a  Romanist  before  he  left  his  own  country.  The 
Pope  even  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Conchen,  conjuring  him 
not  to  let  slip  so  glorious  an  opportunity  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  their  church.  To  Charles  and  Buckingham  also 
he  addressed  letters  of  expostulation.  To  the  duke  he  wrote 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1623,  exhorting  him  not  only  to  become 
a  Soman  Catholic  himself,  but  to  use  his  utmost  endeavour 
to  bring  over  the  court  and  kingdom  of  England  to  that 
persuasion.*  Hume,  alluding  to  this  correspondence,  merely 
observes,  that  the  prince  having  received  a  very  civil  letter 
firom  the  Pope,  was  induced  to  return  a  very  civil  answer. 

Olivarez  and  others  about  the  prince's  person  were  en- 
trusted with  arguments  by  the  heads  of  the  church,  which 
they  constantly  and  ingeniously  enforced.  It  was  of  course 
intimated  to  Charles  how  much  his  conversion  would  smooth 
the  path  to  his  marriage ;  and  when  this  inducement  ap- 
peared insufficient.  Archbishop  Spotswood  says  that  it  was 
even  hinted  to  him,  that  unless  he  embraced  their  religion 
he  could  scarcely  think  of  winning  the  infanta.  It  was 
objected  by  the  prince,  among  other  aj^uments,  that  his 
apostasy  would  in  all  probability  produce  a  rebellion  in 
England.  To  this  it  was  coolly  replied  by  the  Spanish 
court,  that  they  would  gladly  assist  him  with  an  army 
against  such  a  rebellious  people.  The  proud  minister  further 
told  Charles  that  if  he  would  profess  himself  a  son  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Spain  would  yield  all  his  desires,  and  it  lay 
with  himself  to  be  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  powerful 
monarch  in  Europe.  The  noble  reply  of  the  young  prince 
to  the  tempter  was — "  My  lord,  you  have  broken  your  word 
with  me,  but  I  will  not  break  my  faith  with  God  !''t 

•  Cabala»  p.  346.  t  Wilfion,  p.  233;  Biuhwoith,  yoL  L  p»  83. 
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XIII. 

THE  infanta's  MARRIAGE  DEFERRED  BY  POPE  OEEQORT^S  DEATH 
— BUCKINGHAM    IN   DISFAVOUR  WITH    KING    PHILIP — QUITS 

THE  COURT  WITHOUT  LEAVE-TAKING DEPARTURE  OF  PRINCE 

CHARLES THE  FAREWELL  AT  THE  ESCURIAL — JOURNEY  TO 

THE  COAST — ^ARRIVES  AT  PORTSMOUTH ^PUBLIC  REJOICINGS 

JAVIOUR   OF 
-INTRIGUES 

WITH     THE    OPPOSITION CONDUCT    AND    SENTIMENTS    OF 

CHARLES  IN  TERMINATING  THE  SPANISH  TREATY. 

It  had  been  arranged  with  King  Philip  that  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Pope's  approbation  of  certain  articles  that  had 
lately  been  sent  him — amongst  the  rest  an  oath  privately 
taken  by  James^  that  the  Papists  should  have  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  throughout  his  dominions — ^he  should  be 
empowered  to  have  the  infanta  married  by  proxy ;  and  that^ 
meantime,  she  should  be  styled  "  Princessa  de  Inglatierra," 
and  be  considered  in  every  respect  as  the  betrothed  bride  of 
Charles.  These  articles  having  been  at  length  duly  sub- 
scribed to,  so  satisfied  was  James  once  more  of  the  successful 
termination  of  the  treaty,  that  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  satisfaction,  "  Now  all  the  devils  in  hell 
cannot  hinder  it!"  A  bystander  wittily  observed,  that 
there  were  "  no  devils  left  in  hell,  for  they  had  all  gone  to 
Spain  to  assist  in  the  match." 

However, when  seemingly  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment,  the  death 
of  Gregory  XV,  proved  the  final  hindrance  to  the  marriage. 
The  Spaniards  insisted  that  a  fresh  dispensation  was  neces- 
sary from  the  new  Pope.  Charles  naturally  became  irri- 
tated by  the  interminable  delays.  He  had  laid  and  lost  his 
wager  of  "  a  horse  of  forty  pieces"  with  Sir  Richard  Wynne, 
that  he  would  land  in  England  in  June — ^it  was  now  Sep- 
tember. England  with  one  voice  was  calling  for  her 
prince;    the  royal  fisither  was  in  tears    for  his  son.     In 
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Madrid  the  sight  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  become  cheap 
and  common.  Bristol  wrote  that  the  King  of  Spain  and 
his  ministers  had  grown  to  have  so  high  a  dislike  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham^  and  considered  him  to  be  so  adverse 
to  the  treaty^  and  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  over 
Prince  Charles,  that  they  hoped  it  might  not  be  in  his  power 
to  make  the  infanta's  life  less  happy  there  (in  England),  or 
to  embroil  the  two  kingdoms.  '^  Suspicions  and  distastes,^' 
he  added,  '^  betwixt  them  here  and  my  Lord  of  Buckingham 
could  not  be  at  a  greater  height.'' 

Buckingham,  in  fact,  had  now  become  so  thoroughly  anti- 
Spanish  that,  disregarding  all  etiquette,  he  set  off  alone  to 
the  ships,  then  in  the  port  of  St.  Andero,  in  Biscay,  without 
taking  a  ceremonious  leave  at  court.  A  report  had  been 
current  that  Prince  Charles  intended  to  depart  secretly  from 
Spain,  as  though  he  considered  himself  in  personal  danger. 
When  Olivarez  mentioned  the  latter  suspicion  to  Buckingham, 
the  reply  of  the  duke  was  creditable  to  his  English  spirit : 
he  retorted,  haughtily,  that  "  if  love  had  induced  the  prince 
to  steal  out  of  his  own  country,  fear  would  never  make  him 
run  out  of  Spain,"  and  that  he  would  depart  with  an 
equipage  such  as  became  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Earl  of 
Rutland,  the  duke's  father-in-law,  was  indeed  at  the  time 
cruising  along  the  Spanish  coast,^  ready  to  support  the 
vaunt  of  Buckingham  with  a  powerful  fleet.* 

The  young  Spanish  king  insisted  on  accompanying  his 
royal  guest  as  far  as  the  Escurial — some  twenty  miles  of 
the  journey — with  all  the  magnificence  of  his  court,  and 
would  even  have  attended  him  to  the  place  of  embarkation, 
had  not  the  queen  been  fast  approaching  her  confinement. 
At  the  Escurial — that  eighth  wonder  of  the  European  world 
— where  the  last  interview  was  to  take  place,  a  grand  festival 
awaited  the  party.  Having  surveyed  that  magnificent  clois- 
tral structure,  with  its  seventeen  courts  and  marble  halls, 
whilst  wandering  through  its  enchanting  gardens  a  stag 
crossed  their  way — ^the  horn  was  blown,  and  the  chase  was 
roused.  The  stag,  after  a  gallant  breathing,  dropped  beside 
♦  HoweU,  p.  147. 
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a  wood,  where,  the  ceremonies  of  the  death  performed,  the 
hunters  were  reminded  of  their  exercise  by  their  keen 
appetite.  Turning  into  the  wood,  a  scene,  as  if  prepared 
by  magic,  opened.  A  sumptuous  repast  was  spread  before 
them,  on  tables  canopied  by  green  boughs.  Cool  shade  and 
exquisite  viands  speedily  dissipated  heat  and  hunger.  The 
refection  over,  Philip  once  more  repeated,  that  the  confidence 
of  the  prince  in  having  entrusted  his  royal  person  to  his  care 
had  for  ever  endeared  him  in  his  brotherly  affection.  Charles 
again  reiterated  his  vows  for  Philip^s  fair  sister.  The  queen, 
the  infanta,  and  her  brothers  also  embraced  the  prince.  At 
the  spot  where  they  parted,  a  marble  column  having  been 
already  erected  as  a  monument  of  friendship  and  alliance — 
these  royal  personages,  laying  their  hands  on  the  pillar,  in  a 
mutual  embrace  ratified  the  marriage  treaty  that  was  on  the 
point  of  rupture,  and  the  grand  alliance  which  was  about 
to  terminate  in  a  war.  The  English  lords  and  gentlemen 
kissed  the  king's  hands,  the  Spanish  those  of  the  prince, 
'^  returning,^'  says  Howell,  *'  to  embrace  us  again  with  won- 
derful demonstrations  of  love.'*  "  Wherein,"  writes  Cham- 
berlain, '*  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  quite  forgotten,  as  if  he 
had  been  none  of  the  company."  Thus  the  prince  took  final 
leave  of  his  royal  hosts,  departing  for  Segovia,  attended  by 
Oondomar,  the  Cond^  de  Monterey,  and  Lord  Bristol,  with 
a  splendid  retinue. 

The  royal  train  next  halted  at  Valladolid.  To  that  city, 
as  a  place  of  quiet  and  devotion,  had  retired  the  disgraced 
minister  and  favourite  of  Philip  III.,  the  Cardinal-duke  of 
Lerma,  where  he  passed  his  days  in  works  of  piety  and  charity. 
Through  his  old  enemy,  Olivarez,  a  royal  command  ordered 
him  to  quit  Valladolid,  lest  he  should  seek  an  interview  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  extremely  desired  to  see. 
This  studied  insult  rankled  sorely  the  wounded  spirit  of  the 
fallen  favourite,  and  was  more  bitterly  resented  by  him  than 
all  previous  acts  of  malice  on  the  part  of  Olivarez.  The 
reigning  minister  was  jealous  of  and  still  dreaded  the  once- 
powerful  duke ;  who  had  been  the  greatest  favourite,  save  one, 
ever  known  in  the  court  of  Spain,  and,  as  a  grandee,  pri- 
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vileged  to  stand  covered  before  the  king.  ''  He  bears  up 
yet/'  says  Howell,  *'  under  the  cardinals  habit,  which  hath 
kept  him  firom  many  a  foul  storm  that  might  have  &llen 
upon  him  else  from  the  temporal  power/'  The  signal  &U 
of  this  celebrated  royal  favourite  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  our  interest  in  his  fate  is  deepened  by  the  recollection 
of  the  part  assigned  him  in  that  admirable  novel  ''  Gil  Bias'' 
— the  prince's  visit  to  Valladolid  having  taken  place  during 
the  period  at  which  Le  Sage  sketched  the  manners  of  the 
Spanish  grandees.  This  was  the  same  Duke  of  Lerma  re- 
presented as  being  the  patron  of  Gil  Bias,  and  it  was  for 
Philip  IV.,  the  brother  of  the  infanta,  that  Le  Sage's  hero 
is  described  as  procuring  the  frail  Catalina,  and  as  suffering 
his  memorable  imprisonment  in  the  tower  of  Segovia. 

Charles  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  5th  of  October,  1628. 
The  event  is  recorded  by  a  bust  of  the  prince,  which,  with  a 
suitable  inscription,  is  affixed  to  the  walls  of  that  town, 
where  it  may  still  be  seen.  Under  what  circumstances  this 
interesting  memorial  escaped  the  fury  of  the  civil  wars 
does  not  appear.  Charles  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Lord 
Annandale,  near  Guildford,  and  reached  York  House,  in 
London,  then  the  princely  abode  of  the  favourite,  at  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  prince  and  Buckingham 
hastened  to  Royston.  The  king  met  them  on  the  stairs, 
and  Charles  and  the  duke  kneeling,  the  old  king  fell  on 
their  necks  and  wept.  Then  shutting  themselves  up,  they 
held  a  conference  for  four  hours,  until  a  late  hour  of  the 
night.  The  grand  secret  was  asserted  by  the  eaves-droppers 
to  have  been  revealed  at  supper,  when  James  openly  expressed 
his  content,  that  '^  since  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  was 
no  further  advanced  by  the  Spaniards,  matters  should  rest 
as  they  were."  The  old  king,  with  that  pointed  sententious- 
ness  he  frequently  used,  said  that  "  he  liked  not  to  marry 
his  son  with  a  portion  of  his  daughter's  tears." 

At  the  return  of  Charles  to  his  native  country,  the  whole 
nation  was  struck  with  that  popular  madness  which  has  often 
seized  on  us.  Tables  were  spread  in  the  streets,  wine  and 
sack  were  flowing  from  the  conduits,  and  bonfires  and  the 
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joyous  peal  of  bells  enliyened  the  night  with  tidings  of  the 
return  of  the  solitary  hope  of  the  nation.  All  eyes  sought 
the  idol  of  their  hearts ;  the  aged  blessed  the  day  they  had 
lived  to  witness ;  public  societies  and  private  families  offered 
up  their  religious  thanks.  At  Guildhall  a  bonfire  was  kindled 
of  forfeited  logwood  which  cost  a  hundred  pounds ;  while 
at  St.  Paul's  a  new  anthem  was  sung^  the  words  being  taken 
from  the  114th  Psalm — "  When  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt, 
and  the  house  of  Jacob  from  among  the  barbarous  people  ?'* 
Not  the  least  interesting  incident  which  marked  this  day  of 
rejoicing  was  the  reprieve  of  six  men  and  two  women  whom 
the  prince  met  on  their  road  to  Tyburn,  whither  they  were 
going  to  execution. 

Though  James  and  his  favourite  kept  their  intentions  with 
regard  to  Spain  a  profound  secret,  a  general  impression  pre- 
vailed that  the  match  with  the  infanta  was  virtually  at  an 
end.  This  unsuccessful  termination,  or  rather  Buckingham's 
share  in  procuring  its  miscarriage,  rendered  the  duke  for  a 
short  period  the  favourite  also  of  the  public  and  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. They  spoke  openly  of  him  as  the  "  saviour  of  his 
country ;"  but,  as  so  frequently  happens  to  public  men,  from 
what  has  been  happily  termed  "the  lubricity  of  popular 
favour,''  the  duke  was  destined  to  enjoy  only  a  very  brief 
continuance  of  their  good  graces. 

Various  causes  had  operated  to  hasten  Buckingham's  re- 
turn from  Spain  besides  weariness  of  Madrid  life.  Chief 
among  them  were,  the  serious  indisposition  of  the  duchess ; 
certain  injurious  reports  spread  by  "  ungrateful  devils"  against 
his  character ;  and  moreover,  the  deranged  state  of  his  pri-i 
vate  affairs.  The  "  poor  fool  Kate,"  as  the  kiug  called  her, 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  "  pining  melancholy,"  brought  on  by 
his  protracted  absence,  or,  more  probably,  by  the  pangs  of 
doubt  arising  from  his  alleged  infidelities.  Whilst  in  Spain 
he  had  engaged  Sir  John  Suckling,  with  other  friends,  to 
examine  into  his  pecuniary  affairs,  and  their  reports  were 
far  from  satisfactory.  His  income  they  showed  him  to  be, 
from  land,  offices,  8cc.,  15,213/.  6*.  Sd.  a  year,  while  his  ex- 
penditure was  14,700/.     Out  of  this,  3000/.  was  allowed  to 
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the  duchess  for  housekeeping;  2000/.  was  granted  to  his 
mother^  the  Countess  of  Buckingham ;  and  the  chivalrous 
diversion  of  tilting  was  set  down  at  no  less  than  1000/.  a 
year.  Touching  his  debts,  the  statement  was  anything  but 
agreeable.  When  the  duke  went  to  Spain^  they  had 
amounted  to  24^000/.^  and  were  now  increased  to  29,400/., 
various  sums  having  been  advanced  to  him  whilst  enacting 
the  "  magnifico'^  at  the  court  of  Spain.  Of  this  heavy 
debt,  however,  17,300/.  had  been  cleared  off  by  the  sale  of 
land,  and  2500/.  was  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose 
from  his  Irish  revenues ;  and  his  judicious  friends  now  pro- 
posed similar  means  of  discharging  his  remaining  liabilities, 
which,  they  said,  would  otherwise  ruin  his  estate.  His 
revenue,  they  candidly  told  him,  but  little  exceeded  his  ex- 
penditure; whereas,  those  who  wish  to  leave  a  patrimony 
behind  them  do  not  spend  more  than  two-thirds  of  their 
income.*  Very  sound  advice,  only  the  recipient  was  little 
likely  to  profit  by  it. 

The  impoverished  James  at  this  time  had  no  ready  money 
wherewith  to  help  his  embarrassed  favourite;  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  visit  to  Madrid,  together  with  some  old  scores 
of  Buckingham,  could  only  be  met  by  extraordinary  expedients 
— such  as  knighting  a  thousand  gentlemen  at  ahundred  pounds 
a  piece,  and  ten  or  twelve  serjeants-at-law  at  five  hundred 
pounds  a  piece ;  but  he  gladly  announced  to  him  a  present 
of  2000/.  from  the  then  flourishing  East  India  Company. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  sum  was  not  extorted  from  those 
enterprising  merchants  in  the  shape  of/' a  benevolence;^'  as 
the  duke  had  now  unlimited  command  over  the  ''  narrow 
seas,''  and  to  his  high  office  of  Lord  Admiral  was  now  added 
that  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  Commons, 
indeed,  voted  a  sum  of  300,000/.;  but,  at  the  king's  own  pro- 
position, this  was  paid  to  a  committee  of  Parliament,  and 
issued  by  them  without  being  intrusted  to  Buckingham's 
management.t 

But  amid  all  these  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  the 
star  of  Buckingham  was  still  in  the  ascendant.     With  that 
•  "  State  Papers/'  vol.  eiliz.  No.  91.  f  Home. 
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transient  gleam  of  popularity  which  shone  upon  his  return 
to  England^  a  marked  change  took  place  in  the  duke's  de- 
meanour in  public.  His  haughty  manner  disappeared^  and 
he  grew  '^  suddenly  and  strangely  gracious  among  the  multi- 
tude/' A  display  of  affability  and  condescension^  he  rightly 
judged^  was  necessary  to  conciliate  the  ill-will  of  the  com- 
monalty against  the  promoter  of  the  Spanish  match.  For 
the  prejudice  against  the  infanta^  as  a  future  queen  of 
England,  continued  to  increase,  nor  was  it  confined  to  bigoted 
or  uneducated  persons.  So  when  Buckingham  busied  him- 
self to  break  the  treaty,  the  Palatinate  was  again  urged  as  a 
sine  qud  non ;  and  although  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  under- 
stood the  tendency  of  the  demand,  Philip  actually  conceded 
this  important  point,  as  far  as  words  could  bind.  But  how 
could  the  Spanish  king  have  kept  to  this  engagement  ?  The 
immediate  interest  of  Spain  was  to  conclude  the  marriage, 
and,  by  this  family  alliance,  to  separate  the  court  of  White- 
hall from  that  of  the  Louvre — adopting  a  favourite  system 
which  had  even  become  proverbial  with  the  nation — 

''Guerra  con  todo  el  mundo 
Y  Paz  con  la  Inglaterra  1" 

The  English,  on  their  side,  it  is  probable,  now  suspected 
that  Philip  could  not  perform  his  promise.  Mutual  recrimi- 
nations followed ;  and  then  it  was  that  Philip  ordered  the 
infanta  to  drop  her  title  of  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  duke  having  strangely  snatched,  from  the  fears  of 
the  good  people  of  England  for  the  safety  of  their  prince,  a 
popularity  for  which  it  seems  he  had  a  taste,  but  which  had 
never  hitherto  been  gratified,  wisely  sought  to  make  hay 
whilst  the  sun  shone.  During  the  brief  blaze,  therefore, 
and  whilst  his  name  was  echoing  from  the  people's  mouths, 
he  mustered  his  friends  at  Wallingford  -House  to  consult 
upon  the  best  means  of  forwarding,  not  the  interests  of  the 
country,  but  his  own  personal  advancement.  "  Therefore," 
says  Bishop  Hacket,  '^  the  cabinet  men  at  Wallingford  House 
set  upon  it  to  consider  by  what  exploit  their  lord  should 
commence  to  be  the  '  Darling  of  the  Commons,'  and,  as  it 
were,  to  republicate  his  lordship,  and  to  be  precious  to  those 
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■who  had  the  vogue  to  be  lovers  of  their  country."  So,  as 
Coke  continued  to  salute  the  duke  as  ^'  the  saviour  of  his 
country/'  Buckingham  found  no  diflSculty  in  intriguing  with 
the  Opposition  through  the  agency  of  Dr.  Preston,  a  courtly 
Puritan  and  chaplain  of  the  prince,  and  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  coalition  with  his  former  adversaries  in  Parliament. 
So  greatly,  indeed,  had  the  duke  now  won  the  love  of  the 
people  by  his  repudiation  of  the  Spanish  match,  that,  in  their 
unmerited  gratitude,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Commons  to 
confirm  all  his  lands  and  honours  to  him  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  reply  was  that  this  was  no  time  to  commend 
men,  though  deserving  well.*  The  plain  truth  was,  that  the 
person  of  the  prince,  which  had  been  placed  possibly  in 
danger  by  the  imprudence  of  the  adventurous  minister,  had 
been  more  secured  by  the  inviolability  of  Spanish  honour 
than  by  any  wisdom  of  his  conductor ;  yet,  in  the  heat  of 
English  prejudices  and  English  fears,  Spain  appeared  as  an 
enemy  and  Buckingham  as  a  patriot. 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  upon  the  conduct  of  Charles  in  the 
rupture  of  an  affair  in  which  his  heart  for  a  time  seemed  so 
warmly  affected,  and  which  had  been  so  nearly  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  Honourably  and  courteoifsly  conducted  to  the 
coast  at  Philip's  cost,  no  sooner  had  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales  set  his  foot  upon  the  deck  of  an  English  man-of-war 
than  his  first  remark  was  on  the  '^  great  weakness  and  folly 
of  the  Spaniards''  in  having  allowed  him  to  depart  out  of 
their  dominions.t  It  was  the  highest  compliment  he  could 
have  paid  their  generosity.  It  would  really  seem  as  though 
he  had  acted  in  the  spirit  of  certain  instructions  sent  into 
Spain  (mentioned  by  Hacket),  to  adjure  the  duke  to  do  his 
best  to  prevent  the  espousals.  The  reasons  assigned  were 
"  God's  glory,  and  his  own  safety ;"  and  '*  no  corrosive  so 
good  to  eat  out  the  corruption  of  Roman  rottenness  creeping 
on,  as  to  give  the  Spaniard  the  dodge,  and  leave  the  daughter 
of  Spain  behind.''^  If  Charles  followed  this  counsel  of  the 
duke's  friends,  it  gave  early  indication  of  that  vacillation  and 

*  State  Papeis.  t  Bosbworth,  vol  L  p.  104. 
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insincerity  which  in  his  after  life  so  frequently  laid  him  open 
to  the  odious  charge  of  duplicity.  Unhappily,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  think  otherwise,  when  we  find  Charles  telling  the 
Upper  House — a  few  days  after  it  had  been  proposed  ia  the 
Commons  to  confirm  Buckingham  in  all  his  lands  and 
honours — that  they  need  not  fear  "  advising  a  breach,  for  if 
we  did  not  begin  the  war  Spain  would."  The  greatest 
blemish  in  the  character  of  this  accomplished  prince  was  a 
want  of  sincerity  :  "  a  fault,"  says  Hallam,  "  that  appeared 
in  all  parts  of  his  life,  and  ft*om  which  no  one  who  has  paid 
the  subject  any  attention  will  pretend  to  exculpate  him."* 

The  changed  sentiments  of  Charles  towards  the  infanta 
were  tested  rather  oddly  by  means  of  a  large  quantity  of 
provisions  sent  him  by  the  Condessa  Olivarez,  consisting  of 
sweet  lemons,  special  figs,  gammons  of  bacon,  vessels  of 
olives,  capers  and  caperons,  suchets  and  sweetmeats.  As 
the  prince  would  neither  accept  nor  even  look  upon  these 
dainties,  the  Condessa's  present  was  relegated  to  the  riding- 
house  at  St.  Jameses,  there  to  be  disposed  of  as  Mr.  Frank 
Cottington  thought  proper  ;t  but  it  was  not  till  some 
months  afterwards  that  James  Howell — whose  amusing 
letters  record  so  much  of  these  interesting  transactions — 
was  commissioned  to  bring  back  the  jewels  given  to  the 
infanta  and  royal  family,  whose  own  proposal  it  was  to 
return  them. 

In  this  '^  flat  and  unfortunate"  termination  of  the  mar- 
riage treaty  our  sympathies  are  naturally  with  the  victim  of 
mere  political  expediency — the  young  and  beautiful  infanta. 
Dona  Maria  appears  to  have  become  really  attached  to 
Charles,  and  it  was  probably  greatly  to  his  misfortune  that 
he  espoused  a  daughter  of  France  in  lieu  of  this  Spanish 
princess.  The  forsaken  infanta  afterwards  formed  a  splendid 
alliance  with  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  Third.} 

Such  was  the  march  of  "the  Spanish  match,"  whose 
crooked  paths  had  so  crossed  each  other  that  at  last  it  was 
difBcult  to  determine  who  should  bear  the  infamy  of  the 

•  «« CooiUtatioDid  Historr,"  voL  ii.  p.  229.  f  Nichols,  p.  962. 

;  She  died  in  1646. 
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rupture — ^the  double  dealing  practised  by  the  court  of 
Madrid  at  the  opening  of  the  negotiations  being  met,  it 
would  seem,  by  a  scarcely  less  creditable  line  of  conduct  on 
the  part  of  England  at  their  close. 


XIV. 

ILLNESS    OF   BUCKINGHAM INIOSA^S   PLOT HE   ACCUSES    THE 

DUKE  OP  TREACHERY  TO   THE    KING JAMBS    RESOLVES    TO 

DISMISS  THE    FAVOURITE    FROM  HIS    COUNCILS BUCKING- 
HAM'S INSOLENT  LETTER   TO   THE  KING SCENE    BETWEEN 

JAMES  AND  HIS  FAVOURrrE  ON  THE  KING^S  DEPARTURE  FOR 

WINDSOR ^BUCKINGHAM     IS     RESTORED     TO    THE      KING's 

FAVOUR, .AND  SIGNALLY  DEFEATS  HIS  ENEMIES. 

Though  Buckingham  had  been  cheered  for  a  short  space  by 
the  sunshine  of  popular  favour,  it  was  commonly  remarked 
that  the  duke  had,  since  his  return,  become  pensive  and 
depressed.  His  conduct  in  advising  the  prince  to  break  off 
the  treaty,  however  it  might  please  the  masses,  did  not  escape 
the  severest  censure  from  court  cabals,  and,  what  enraged  him 
most,  was  the  inflexible  opposition  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams. 
An  uninterrupted  career  of  power  and  prosperity  had  now 
rendered  the  great  favourite  incapable  of  that  generous 
reciprocity  of  opinion  conceded  by  every  well-balanced  mind. 
He  had  become  so  wholly  impatient  of  opposition,  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  conference  could  vote  to  his  satisfaction. 
Strange  scenes  would  now  and  then  startle  the  council- 
chamber  from  its  propriety.  The  fiery  duke  would  spring 
from  his  chair,  and  ''  chafe  against^'  those  who  opposed  him 
from  room  to  room,  '^  as  a  hen  who  has  lost  her  brood,  and 
clucks  up  and  down  when  there  is  none  to  follow  her.'' 
Not  of  a  temperament  to  conceal  his  feelings,  his  anger 
became  plainly  visible  on  his  open  brow,  and  his  voice  gave 
vent  to  it  in  angry  expostulations.  Whilst  the  largest 
measure  of  his  wrath  was  directed  against  the  opposition  of 
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the  Lord  Keeper, — who,  though  he  usually  gave  a  silent  vote, 
that  vote  swayed  the  majority, — he  had  daily  also  to  encounter 
the  heart-burnings  and  animosities  of  those  who  beheld  with 
indignation  that  the  regards  of  both  king  and  prince  were 
monopolized  by  the  favourite,  who  managed  to  prevent  all 
access  to  those  whom  it  was  his  aim  wholly  to  govern.  At 
length,  the  carking  cares  and  wearing  excitement  incident  to 
his  exalted  position  so  wore  down  health  and  spirits  that  he 
was  thrown  upon  a  sick  bed.  "  A  fever,  the  jaundice,  and 
I  know  not  what  else,'^  are  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  the  malady  under  which  he  suffered.  "  Yet  the  world,'' 
he  adds,  ''thinks  he  is  more  sick  in  mind  than  body,  and 
that  he  declines  apace :"  and,  unsustained  as  the  duke  was 
by  the  support  of  any  strict  moral  principle,  the  world  in 
his  case,  in  all  probability,  thought  aright. 

Under  the  skill  and  care  of  the  court  physician,  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,*  and  more  perhaps  from  a 
temporary  cessation  from  business,  the  duke  soon  recovered 
his  health,  and  again  passed  much  of  his  time  with  the  king, 
'*  with  as  much  freedom  and  love  as  ever.'^t  At  least,  it 
appeared  so,  for  the  duke's  enemies  during  the  whole  of  this 
year  (1624)  were  actively  endeavouring  to  undermine  him  in 
the  king's  favour.  For  all  the  playful  and  affectionate  letters 
written  by  James  to  Buckingham  during  the  absence  of  the 
duke  in  Spain,  it  has  been  conjectured  that,  had  the  king's 
life  been  prolonged,  the  fall  of  the  great  favourite  would 
have  been  as  rapid  as  his  rise.  This  supposition  is  rendered 
the  less  improbable  when  we  find  that  James  not  only  grew 
fretful  and  suspicious  as  he  approached  his  end,  but  that 

*  It  was  tbiB  Generan  practitioner's  g^ood  fortune  to  be  snccesaiyely  appointed 
physician  to  fonr  kings — Henri  Quatre,  and  oar  James  I.,  Charles  I.  and  II. 
Mayerne  was  a  great  chemist,  and  from  him  his  Huguenot  fellow-townsman, 
Petitot,  the  enamellist,  learnt  some  of  the  choicest  chemical  secrets  in  his  craft. 
Through  Mayerne  imparting  to  Petitot  the  processes  of  the  chief  colours  used 
in  that  peculiarly  beautiful  branch  of  art,  enamels  surpassing  the  fEimous  vitrifi- 
cations of  Venice  and  Limoges  were  produced.  The  application  of  chemistiy  to 
the  composition  of  pigments  he  liberally  communicated  to  those  other  two 
famous  painters  who  shared  with  him  the  royal  patronage  of  our  Stuart  kings-^ 
Bubens  and  Vandyke. 

t  State  Papen. 
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latterly  he  had  actually  entertained  apprehensions  of  per- 
sonal danger  at  BuckiDgham's  hands. 

During  the  course  of  the  Spanish  treaty,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  the  Marquis  of  Iniosa  had  been  sent  to  England  as 
ambassador.  To  the  characteristic  gravity  and  severity  of 
his  nation,  coupled  with  disagreeable,  discourteous  manners, 
he  added  the  fanaticism  of  a  bigoted  Romanist,  and  was  a 
zealous  promoter  of  Popish  interests  in  England.  The 
Spaniard  also  was  moving  heayen  and  earth  against  the 
alliance  of  Prance  and  England.  This  crafty  emissary — 
acting  probably  under  the  directions  of  Olivarez — ^laid  a  plot, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  remove  Buckingham  for  ever 
from  the  councils  and  affections  of  his  royal  master.  The 
king,  as  we  have  seen,  was  so  closely  watched  by  his  favourite 
that  Iniosa  found  some  difficulty  in  carrying  his  plans  into 
execution.  During  the  duke's  illness,  however,  having 
obtained  a  private  audience  of  James,  he  alarmed  the  ailing 
and  now  querulous  old  monarch  by  darkly  hinting  that 
Buckingham  had  been  plotting  with  certain  accomplices  how 
to  break  off  the  match  with  the  infanta,  and  of  having 
resolved,  in  the  event  of  any  failure  of  their  scheme^  to  con- 
fine the  king  at  Theobalds,  and  to  give  the  crown  to  the 
prince.  The  fears  of  James  being  thus  awakened,  he  seized 
an  opportunity,  when  Charles  and  the  dulce  were  absent  at 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  invite  the  Spaniard  to  another  private 
audience.  Iniosa  lost  no  time  in  impressing  the  royal  vale- 
tudinarian with  a  belief  of  the  danger  which  menaced  him, 
and  advising  that  Buckingham  should  be  banished  into  the 
country  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Harassed  by  the  idea  thus  insidiously  implanted  in  his 
timorous  mind,  that  treason  was  plotting  against  him,  James 
became  a  prey  to  a  host  of  imaginary  terrors.  B/Csolved  to 
dismiss  Buckingham  from  his  councils,  he  sought  for  prece- 
dents by  which  the  duke  might  be  rendered  amenable  to 
punishment,  and  talked  about  calling  him  before  the  Peers. 
When  the  council,  however,  deprecated  any  resort  to  prece- 
dents,  the  king  answered  very  pointedly,  "  that  such  prece- 
dents were  found  to  cut  off  his  mother's  head  ;*'  and  it  wai 
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not  until  assured  by  certain  peers  and  councillors  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  deposing  him  that  his  fears  were  in  any 
degree  allayed.  Buckingham^  up  to  this  time^  had  enjoyed 
his  fullest  confidence,  and  so  strong  was  the  favourite's 
influence  over  even  his  domiciliary  arrangements,  that  he 
used  to  remove  him,  we  are  told,  from  place  to  place,  as 
suited  his  purpose,  although  occasionally  the  changes  seem 
to  have  been  far  from  pleasing  to  his  old  master.  But  his 
favour  with  the  king  was  now  evidently  waning.  James^ 
passive  as  he  was,  had  at  length  become  impatient  of  rule,  or 
was  perhaps  terrified  at  the  serious  perplexities  with  which 
Buckingham's  imperiousness  had  surrounded  him.  Hitherto, 
all  his  reliance,  all  his  remaining  enjoyment  of  the  dregs  of 
life,  had  centred  in  his  favourite ;  but  when  he  next  saw 
the  duke  he  turned  to  him  imploringly — "Ah,  Steenie, 
Steenie!''  cried  the  king,  "wilt  thou  kill  me?''*  Bucking- 
ham passionately  protested  his  innocence,  and  demanded  to 
know  the  name  of  his  accuser.  James,  however,  was  obsti- 
nate, and  refused  to  answer  his  inquiries. 

The  king's  health  was  rapidly  declining  upder  a  compli- 
cation of  disorders,  and  with  him  doubt  and  irresolution  led 
to  infirmity  of  purpose.  He  gave  way  to  frequent  silence 
and  musings,  and  from  the  altered  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  some  few  words  that  now  and  then  escaped  him, 
the  prince  and  Buckingham  obtained  a  clue  to  the  party  who 
had  overreached  them,  and  who  had  been  the  secret  pertur- 
bators  of  the  monarch's  mind.  On  making  this  discovery, and 
in  reply  to  James's  complaint  that  he  had  noted  a  turbulent 
spirit  of  late  in  the  duke  and  knew  not  how  to  quell  it,  the 
haughty  favourite  thus  addressed  his  royal  master : — 

"  Deab  Dad  and  Gossif, 

"  Notwithstanding  this  unfavourable  interpretation  I 
find  made  of  a  thoughtful  and  loyal  heart,  in  calling  my 
words  '  cruel  Catonic  words,'  in  obedience  to  your  com- 
mands, I  will  tell  the  House  of  Parliament  that  you,  having 
been  upon  the  fields  this  afternoon,  have  taken  such  a  fierce 

*  Wilson,  p.  271. 
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rheum  and  cougli  as^  not  knowing  how  yon  will  be  this  night, 
you  are  not  able  yet  to  appoint  them  a  day  of  hearing.  But 
I  will  forbear  to  tell  them  that,  notwithstanding  of  your  cold, 
you  were  able  to  speak  with  the  King  of  Spain's  instruments, 
though  not  with  your  own  subjects.  All  I  can  say  is,  you 
march  slowly  towards  your  own  safety*  and  those  ^at  depend 
of  you.  I  pray  Ood  at  last  you  may  attain  wit,  otherwise  I 
shaU  take  little  comfort  in  wife  or  child,  though  now  I  am 
suspected  to  look  more  to  the  rising  sun  than  to  my  maker. 
Sir,  hitherto  I  have  tied  myself  to  a  punctual  answer  of  yours. 
If  I  should  give  myself  leave  to  speak  my  own  thoughts, 
they  are  so  many,  that  though  the  quality  of  them  should 
not  grieve  you,  coming  from  one  you  wilfully  and  unjustly 
suspect,  yet  the  number  of  them  are  so  many  that  I  should 
not  give  over  till  I  had  troubled  you.  Therefore  I  shall  only 
tie  myself  to  that  which  shall  be  my  last  and  speedy  refuge — 
to  pray  the  Almighty  to  increase  your  joys  and  qualify  the 
sorrows  of  your  majesty.'* 

At  loss  what  to  believe  and  how  to  act,  the  king  mourn- 
fully summoned  Prince  Charles^  and  prepared  to  depart  with 
him  for  Windsor.  Buckingham,  as  usual^  was  proceeding  to 
accompany  him^  and,  indeed,  had  actuaUy  set  his  foot  on  the 
step  of  the  coach,  when  the  king  invented  some  excuse  for 
leaving  him  behind.  Unused  to  such  treatment,  the  favourite 
burst  into  tears.  According  to  Bishop  Hacket,  he  subse- 
quently addressed  a  strongly- written  appeal  to  the  king,  to 
which  his  majesty  returned  an  unsatisfactory  answer.  James 
owned,  however,  that  he  had  not  read  the  duke's  letter  with- 
out  weeping ;  piteously  complaining  that  he  was  the  unhap- 
piest  person  in  the  world,  in  being  forsaken  and  betrayed  by 
those  who  were  dearest  to  him. 

In  the  midst  of  Buckingham's  distress,  his  late  opponent, 
the  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  with  whom  a  reconciliation  had 
been  effected  by  Laud,  went  to  visit  him.  He  found  the 
duke  lying  on  his  couch,  and  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  that 
he  could  scarcely  obtain  an  answer  to  his  questions*   Williams 

*  Here  the  words  "  and  happiness"  are  erased  in  the  duke's  letter. 
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strongly  urged  him  to  repair  instantly  to  the  king ;  intimat- 
ing how  brief  a  delay  would  enable  his  majesty  to  concert 
with  the  Parliament,  and  pointing  out  that  the  duke^s  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 
This  rational  advice  Buckingham  lost  no  time  in  following. 
He  immediately  set  off  for  Windsor,  where,  by  his  respectful 
demeanour,  his  extraordinary  personal  influence,  and  by  never 
leaving  James  to  be  worked  upon  by  the  machinations  oi 
others,  he  eventually  contrived  to  make  his  peace.* 

Whilst  Buckingham  remained  under  this  passing  cloud,  it 
was  remarked  that  in  proportion  as  the  favour  of  the  king 
declined,  that  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  restored  to  the  duke. 
He  certainly  at  this  time  courted  popularity,  and  to  obtain  it 
did  not  scruple  to  invite  himself  to  the  houses  of  influential 
citizens,  many  of  whom  had  previously  feared  him  more  than 
even  Prince  Charles,  and  styled  him  the  ^'Dictator,  not  only  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland,  but  of  the  king  himselt^^t 
But  James  found  it  impossible  long  to  resist  the  wonted  in- 
fluence of  his  favourite,  and  accordingly  the  duke  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  was  again  welcome  at  court,  and  eventually 
had  gained  a  complete  triumph. 

When  Buckingham  afterwards  discovered  that  Iniosa  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  temporary  disgrace,  he  instantly  assailed 
the  ambassador  with  his  usual  headstrong  impetuosity.  In 
reply,  Iniosa  boldly  told  the  duke  that  he  was  a  gentleman, 
and  better  born  than  himself,  adding  that  he  accused  him  of 
being  a  traitor  to  his  face,  and  that  he  would  make  good  his 
words  with  his  sword.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  alluding  to  this  misunderstanding  between 
Buckingham  and  his  sovereign,  enters  but  slightly  into  its 
merits.  *'  Many,''  he  says,  "  were  of  opinion  that  King  James, 
before  his  death,  grew  weary  of  this  favourite,  and  that  if  he 
had  lived,  he  would  have  deprived  him  at  least  of  his  large 
and  unlimited  power.  And  this  imagination  so  prevailed  with 
some  men  (as  the  Lord  Keeper  Lincoln,  the  Earl  of  Middle- 
sex, Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  and  other  gentlemen 

♦  Wddon,  p.  142.    "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  voL  L  p.  112. 
t  Coke'*  "Detection^'  p.  224. 
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of  namcj  though  not  in  so  high  stations)  that  they  had  the 
courage  to  withdraw  from  their  absolute  dependence  upon 
the  duke^  and  to  make  some  other  essays^  which  proved  to  be 
the  ruin  of  every  one  of  them/'  The  Treasurer  Middlesex, 
who,  during  Buckingham's  absence  in  Spain,  had  repeatedly 
ventured  to  expostulate  with  him  on  the  endless  calls  for 
money  which  had  arisen  from  that  expedition,  as  well  as  to 
give  his  advice  independently  to  the  king,  was  impeached  on 
a  charge  of  embezzlement,  found  guilty,  imprisoned,  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  60,000/.,  lose  his  office,  and  never  to  sit  in 
Parliament  again.  But  Bristol,  a  man  of  lofty  spirit  and 
undoubted  integrity,  exhibited,  as  we  shall  see,  a  counter- 
charge of  high  treason  against  the  duke,  and  so  saved  himself 
from  punishment,  though  not  from  disgrace. 


XV. 


THE  FAVOURITE  FORCES  THE  KING  TO  DECLARE  WAR  AGAINST 
SPAIN — THE  DUKE  TURNS  THE  TABI.ES  ON  THE  KING  IN 
HIS  DESIGN  TO  NEUTRALIZE  HIS  POWER  BY  OPPOSING  THE 
EARL  OP  BRISTOL  TO  HIM — YORK  HOUSE  AND  OTHER 
BOUNTIES  BESTOWED  ON  BUCKINGHAM— FAMILIAR  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE RENEWED  BETWEEN  THE  KING  AND  THE  DUKE — 
INSECURITY  OF  THE  DUKE's  FAVOUR  FROM  THE  FICKLENESS 
OF  JAMES. 

Buckingham's  last  act  of  dominion  over  his  absurdly  in- 
dulgent master  quickly  followed  their  reconciliation — James 
was  forced  by  him  to  declare  war  against  Spain.  The  voice 
of  the  people,  however,  certainly  called  for  that  result.  The 
duke,  at  the  meeting  of  a  new  Parliajnent,  which  was  sum- 
moned chiefly  to  consider  of  that  great  aflair,  stated  at  large, 
at  a  conference  of  the  two  houses,  the  motives  of  the  prince's 
journey,  and  the  circumstances  which  had  consequently  oc- 
curred, ascribing  the  miscarriage  of  the  treaty  to  the  duplicity 
of  Spain^  and  to  the  misconduct  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol ;  and 
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told  them^  in  the  conclusion  of  his  harangue,  that  the  king 
had  recalled  that  nobleman  in  order  to  subject  him  to  a  public 
inquiry,  when  in  fact  James  had  sent  for  him  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  his  wisdom  and  boldness  to  the  intolerable  inso- 
lence of  Buckingham.  Nothing  could  have  mortified  the 
king  more  effectually.  It  was  a  complete  turning  of  the 
tables  upon  him.  His  favourite  had  not  only  appealed  from 
his  opinion  to  that  of  the  Parliament, — of  which  James,  and 
with  good  reason,  was  abundantly  jealous, — but  had  aimed  at, 
and  suddenly  acquired,  a  great  degree  of  popularity  with  that 
body.  To  clinch  the  whole,  the  Prince  of  Wales  too,  who 
was  present,  had  vouched  for  the  truth  of  the  duke^s  state- 
ment ;  and  the  king  himself  lent  it,  indirectly,  his  autho- 
rity, by  telling  the  Parliament  that  it  was  by  his  orders 
Buckingham  laid  the  whole  affair  before  them.*  Such,  on 
the  threshold  of  manhood,  was  Charles's  initiation  in  insin- 
cerity. 

All  seemed  now  to  be  settled  agreeably  to  the  popular 
wish.  The  people  displayed  their  joy  in  bonfires  and  public 
rejoicings.  Stones  and  firebrands  were  thrown  at  the  Spanish 
ambassador's  house ;  but  the  Government  refused  to  protect 
him.  On  his  complaining  of  certain  expressions  of  Buck- 
ingham reflecting  on  King  Philip,  both  houses  immediately 
praised  the  favourite's  conduct  while  in  Spain,  and  James 
said  the  duke  ^'  had  set  an  ill  example  to  ambassadors,  for 
he  had  spent  40,000/.  in  his  journey,  and  had  asked  no  re- 
payment." Never,  adds  a  contemporary,  from  whose  letter 
these  details  are  taken,  "  was  man  so  beloved  of  king,  prince, 
and  people" t  ^  Buckingham. 

In  the  spring  of  1624  the  favourite,  from  impaired  health, 
had  sought  repose  at  Newhall ;  but  on  the  22nd  of  May  he 
went  to  court,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  and  well  entertained. 
The  fickle  James,  desirous  of  cementing  this  reconciliation 
with  his  favourite  by  fresh  bounties,  determined  to  put  the 
duke  in  possession  of  that  town  residence  the  ownership  of 
which  he  had  so  long  coveted — York  House — and  which  he 
had  hitherto  borrowed  or  rented   from  the  Archbishop  of 

•  Hameu  t  Sir  Edward  Conway  to  Mr.  Carleton. 
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York.  Accordingly^  within  six  weeks  of  the  breach  between 
the  king  and  the  duke,  the  prelate  wrote  a  letter  declaring 
his  acquiescence  in  his  majesty's  wish  that  he  should  give  up 
York  House  and  its  appurtenances,  but  asking  indemnification 
to  the  see  for  relinquishing  so  valuable  a  property ;  piously 
adding,  that  he  "  blessed  God  for  a  king  who  did  not  require 
anything  from  the  Church  without  making  abundant  recom- 
pense/^'^  Placing  the  favourite,  therefore,  in  tbe  light  of  one 
who  had  '^  done  the  state  some  service,^'  an  act  was  passed 
giving  lands  in  Yorkshire  to  the  see  in  lieu  of  York  House,  which 
Buckingham  now  set  about  fitting  up  newly  with  great  taste 
and  lavish  cost.  This  princely  abode,  thus  assigned  to  the 
king  by  act  of  Parliament,  was  duly  granted  by  James  to 
the  duke  on  the  14th  of  June,  with  other  messuages  in'  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields.  On  the  same  day  also 
an  annuity  of  a  thousand  a  year  from  the  Court  of  Wards 
was  conferred  on  the  duke,  and  a  thousand  pounds,  arrears 
from  the  same  court,  instead  of  a  like  grant  from  the  fix- 
chequer,  surrendered.t  The  former  style  of  epistolary  cor- 
respondence was  again  renewed,  and  frequent  presents  were 
exchanged  between  James  and  the  duke.  Among  other  in- 
stances of  the  familiarity  with  which  the  favourite  approached 
his  master,  it  may  be  now  remarked  that  in  his  letters  the 
duke  frequently  addresses  the  old  king  as  his  '*  purveyor/' 
This  term  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  quantity  of  fruit, 
game,  and  sweetmeats  which  the  king  was  constantly  sending 
to  the  duke  and  "  Kate,"  and  which  a  few  extracts  will  suflSce 
to  illustrate.  ^^A  million  of  thanks  for  your  good  melons 
and  pears.'* — "  The  best  show  of  true  repentance  for  a  fault, 
is  to  make  a  true  confession :  I  did  forget  to  give  thanks  for 
my  melons,  grapes,  peaches,  and  all  the  things  else  you  sent ; 
I  must  pass  my  account  under  that  general  term,  or  else  I 
shall  make  the  same  fault  again,  by  leaving  out  something, 
your  favours  are  so  many.'' — "  I  have  received  two  boxes  of 
dried  plums  and  grapes,  and  the  box  of  violet  cakes  and 
chickens,  for  all  of  which  I  humbly  thank  your  majesty." 
And  elsewhere — ^^  The  sense  and  thankfulness  of  my  heart  for 
•  «*  State  Papers,"  voL  dxri.  No.  62.  f  I^d.  vol.  cLux.  No.  14. 
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your  excellent  melons,  pears,  sugared  beans,  and  assurance  of 
better  fruit  planted  in  your  bosom  than  ever  grew  in  Paradise, 
will  best  appear  in  my  humble  obedience  of  your  commands/' 
"  My  stags,'^  he  humorously  adds,  in  conclusion  of  this  letter, 
"  are  all  lusty,  my  calf  bold,  and  others  are  so  too ;  my  Spanish 
colts  are  fat,  and  so  is  my  jovial  filly.  Mall,*  great  Mall,t 
Kate,t  Sue,§  and  Steenie,  shall  all  wait  on  you  on  Saturday, 
and  kiss  both  Jameses  and  Charleses  feet.  To  conclude,  let 
this  paper  assure  you  that  the  last  words  I  spoke  to  you  are 
so  true,  that  I  will  not  only  give  my  word,  swear  to  you  on 
the  Holy  Evangelists,  but  take  the  blessed  sacrament  upon 
them.     So,  craving  your  blessing,  I  rest, 

'^  Your  majesty^s  most  humble  slave  and  dog, 

*'  Steente. 
"  P.S.  Baby  Charles,  I  kiss  thy  warty  hands.*' 

In  another  letter  Buckingham  addresses  the  king  with  the 
following  strange  parade  of  familiar  titles :  ''  My  purveyor, 
my  good  fellow,  my  physician,  my  maker,  my  friend,  my 
father,  my  all ;  I  heartily  and  humbly  thank  you  for  all  you 
do  and  all  I  have.''|| 

In  the  following  royal  epistle — ^touching  chiefly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  present  of  a  pack  of  hounds — ^instead  of  addressing 
his  favourite  by  the  usual  term  of  '^  Dogge  Steenie,"  James 
calls  his  Master  of  the  Horse  by  the  cant  name  of  ^'  Tom 
Badger.'' 

^^  Sweet  hearty  blessing,  blessing,  blessing,  on  my  sweet 
Tom  Badger,  and  all  his,  for  breeding  me  so  fine  a  kennel  of 
young  hounds,  some  of  them  so  fair  and  well-shaped,  and 
some  of  them  so  fine  pretty  little  ones,  as  they  are  worthy  to 
lie  on  Steenie  and  Kate's  bed  :  and  all  of  them  run  together 
in  a  lump.  And  God  thank  the  Master  of  the  Horse  for  pro- 
viding me  such  a  number  of  fair  useful  horses,  fit  for  my 
hand  :  in  a  word,  I  protest  I  was  never  master  of  such  horses 

*  Lady  Mary,  the  duke's  daughter.  f  Mary,  the  duke's  mother. 

{  Eatherine,  his  dacbeas. 

§  Susan,  Counted  of  Denbigh,  the  duke's  youngest  aster. 

II  Dalrymple's  *'  Memorials." 
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and  liotiiicis ;  the  bearer  will  tell  you  what  fine  running  we 
had  yesterday.  Remember  now  to  take  the  air  discreetly, 
and  for  God's  sake  and  mine,  keep  thyself  very  warm,  espe- 
cially thy  head  and  shoulders;  put  thy  park  of  Bewlie 
(Burleigh)  to  an  end,  and  love  me  still  and  still,  and  so  Gkid 
bless  thee  and  my  sweet  daughter  and  god-daughter,  to  the 
comfort  of  thy  dear  dad, 

"  James  B. 

"  Thy  old  purveyor  sent  thee  yesternight  six  partridges 
and  two  leverets.     I  am  now  going  to  hawk  the  pheasant.^'* 

James  visited  the  duke  and  duchess  at  Burleigh-on- 
the-Hill  this  summer,  during  the  last  progress  that  king 
lived  to  make„  and  witnessed  Ben  Jonson's  masque  of 
"  Pan's  Anniversary,  or  the  Shepherd's  Holiday."  The 
reconciliation  was  to  all  appearance  complete.  Still  Buck- 
ingham evidently  placed  little  reliance  on  the  faith  and  con- 
stancy of  the  now  infirm  and  imbecile  old  monarch.  It  had 
been  a  momentous  year  to  the  king's  favourite;  and  the 
duke,  so  sensitive  as  he  was  to  the  jealousy  of  power,  had, 
in  the  prospect  of  losing  it,  tasted  all  its  bitterness.  The 
chief  danger  which  had  menaced  him  was  not  abandonment, 
as  a  concession  to  the  public  voice,  but — what  was  hardly  to 
be  expected — from  the  very  jealousy  the  favourite  had  excited 
in  the  breast  of  his  royal  master.  If  Elizabeth  feared  the 
greatness  of  the  heroic  Essex,  was  it  surprising  that  James  I. 
became  alarmed  at  the  influence  of  Buckingham  ?  During 
his  absence  from  England,  that  discreet  courtier,  his  former 
humble  friend,  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  had  certainly  sup- 
planted him  in  James's  favour ;  he  was  turning  towards  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  and  balancing  between  the  old  favourite,  who 
had  ceased  to  be  one,  and  the  man  who  was  about  to  become 
one.  The  mighty  shadow  of  a  greater  statesman  had  crossed 
Buckingham  in  his  path. 

•  Harleian  MS. 
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XVI. 

THE  FRENCH  MATCH — PROPOSED  ALLIANCE  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES 
WITH  HENRIETTA  MARIA  OF  FRANCE — LORD  KENSINGTON 
SENT  INCOGNITO  TO  PARIS  TO  SOUND  MARIE  D£^  MEDICI. 
— THE  PROPOSAL  RECEIVED  WITH  FAVOUR  BY  THE  FRENCH 
COURT  AND  NATION — THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE  GOES  AS 
AMBASSADOR  TO  PARIS — THE  MARRIAGE  TREATY  BROUGHT 
TO  A  STANDSTILL  BY  THE  INTRIGUES  OF  CARDINAL  RICHE- 
LIEU  FATAL  ILLNESS  OF  KING  JAMES. 

By  a  series  of  "  checks  to  the  king^^  on  the  parliamentary 
chess-board^  Buckingham  had  won  the  game  against  Bristol^ 
and  overthrown  the  treasurer^  Middlesex.  But  this  was  not  all. 
After  these  triumphs  at  home^  he  had  to  look  abroad  and  to 
substitute  a  new  influence  in  Europe  for  that  which  haii 
ceased  to  be.  In  his  new  system^  France  was  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy  of  Spain^  and  the  political  marriage  which  had 
failed  at  Madrid  was  to  be  consummated  at  Paris.  The 
movements  of  statesmen  are  not  always  complicate;  and 
this  was  opening  a  fresh  game  with  apparently  very  simple 
tactics. 

As  Hymen  had  now  to  lead  the  diplomatic  corps^  two 
ambassadors  extraordinary^  the  perfect  representations  of 
Love  himself,  were  selected  by  the  volatile  and  impetuous 
minister  of  England.  These  graceful  emissaries  were  two 
congenial  friends — the  Earl  of  Holland  and  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle ;  two  courtiers  '^  as  accomplished  as  were  to  be  found 
in  the  palaces  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe  ;'*  heroes  of  a 
drawing-room,  personages  to  figure  in  a  masque  or  a  ballet^ 
whose  glittering  and  lovely  forms  were  idolized  by  the 
women. 

Henry  Rich,*  Lord  Kensington,  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
French  match,  Earl  of  Holland,  was,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  man 

*  Son  of  Robert^  Lord  Rich,  by  Penelope,  sbter  of  Robert  Devereox,  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex. 
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of  his  time.  On  his  first  introductiou  to  court  he  had 
despised  Jameses  favour  in  a  very  marked  manner  '*  but  on 
his  return  from  the  Low  Country  war,  in  which  he  served 
several  campaigns  as  a  volunteer^  he  applied  himself  with  the 
utmost  sedulity  to  the  making  of  his  fortune.  He  first  cul- 
tivated a  strict  intimacy  with  Hay^  Earl  of  Carlisle — ^yet  in 
high  favour^  and  whose  liberality  was  proverbially  profuse — 
began  to  prosper  apace  at  court,  but  soon  met  with  a  dan- 
gerous rival  in  Buckingham.  Having,  however,  sufficient 
good  sense  to  perceive  the  improbability  of  being  able  to 
supersede  the  great  favourite,  he  wisely  contented  himself 
with  occupying  the  second  place  in  the  royal  affections.  He 
therefore  courted  the  omnipotent  Buckingham  with  the 
most  submissive  respect.  '^  He  took  all  the  ways  he  could,'' 
says  Lord  Clarendon,  '^  to  endear  himself  to  the  duke  and 
to  his  confidence,  and  wisely  declined  the  receiving  any 
grace  or  favour  but  as  his  donation :  above  all,  avoided  the 
suspicion  that  the  king  had  any  kindness  for  him  on  any 
account  but  of  the  duke,  whose  creature  he  desired  to  be 
esteemed,  though  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  friend;  and  he 
prospered  so  well  in  that  pretence  that  the  king  scarcely 
made  more  haste  to  advance  the  duke  than  the  duke  did  to 
promote  the  other." 

Buckingham,  in  his  vehement  friendship  for  Bich,  had 
fixed  that  perfect  courtier  about  the  person  of  Prince  Charles 
as  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  and  had  thus  secured  at  all 
times  one  who  would  protect  his  interest  with  the  heir  of 
the  crown.  He  also  ''  preferred  him  to  a  wife  ;"t  and  soon 
after  he  had  followed  Prince  Charles  and  the  duke  to  Ma- 
drid, at  the  period  of  the  matrimonial  visit.     Lord  Kensing- 

*  See  Robert  Carr,  vol.  i.  p.  461. 
f  This  lady-— one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in  England — ^was  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Sir  Walter  Cope,  who  brought  with  her,  as  part  of  her  marriage  portion, 
the  manor  and  seat  of  Kensington.  The  family  residence  of  the  Copes,  winch 
DOW  bears  the  name  of  Holland  House,  had  been  built  by  her  Mher  in  1607 ; 
and  Rich,  on  being  advanced  to  a  barony,  in  1622,  took  Holland  as  his 
title.  It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Henry  Fox,  who  firom  this  circum- 
stance assumed  the  title  of  Btiron  Holland,  on  his  elevation  to  the  peerage 
in  1762.  King  James  is  said  to  have  conferred  on  Rich,  within  a  few 
years,  nearly  160,0002. 
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ton's  manners  were  gay  and  joyous.  Clarendon  notices 
"his  lovely  presence/'  his  conversation  was  attractive,  his 
dress  and  equipages  magnificent.  Arthur  Wilson  speaks  of 
"  his  features  and  pleasant  aspect  as  equalling  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman;"  to  which  he  adds,  that  he  had  excellent 
natural  parts,  but  was  "  youthfully  expensive.'* 

Such  was  the  avant-courier  of  Hymen,  who — ^not  bearing 
any  official  character — was  first  despatched  incognito  on  the 
secret  mission  to  France,  to  ascertain  the  inclinations  of 
Marie  de'  Medici,  and  her  daughter  the  fair  Henrietta  Maria, 
on  the  question  of  the  project  for  the  marriage  of  Charles  to 
that  young  princess.  Lord  Kensington,  unwilling  to  risk 
the  disgrace  of  a  refusal,  proceeded  cautiously  in  his  delicate 
mission.  Finding  that  the  queen-mother  governed  the 
state,  his  first  visit  was  to  the  Louvre.  So  little  was  Louis 
XIII.  interested  by  the  arrival  of  the  gay  stranger,  that  the 
young  monarch  did  not  suspend  his  ordinary  amusements, 
but  on  the  day  following  went  to  the  country  to  fly  his 
hawks.  The  queen-mother,  however,  had  long  desired  this 
political  marriage ;  and  it  appears  that  the  proposal  was  re- 
ceived with  nearly  unqualified  encouragement.  In  a  letter 
to  Buckingham,  written  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival 
at  Paris,  he  says :  "  The  queen-mother  told  me  she  had  not 
lost  those  inclinations  that  she  had  heretofore  expressed,  to 
desire  her  daughter  may  be  given  to  the  prince  (with  many 
words  of  value  unto  the  king  and  person  of  the  prince);  and 
more  than  this  she  could  not,  she  thought,  well  say,  it  being 
more  natural  for  the  women  to  be  demanded  and  sought." 
The  fascinating  envoy  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the 
young  princess  also  greatly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  her 
future  husband ;  the  account,  it  seems,  of  the  prince's  journey 
into  Spain  having  strongly  influenced  her  imagination.  When 
the  tale  of  his  adventures  was  first  related  to  her,  she  ob- 
served, "  he  might  have  found  a  wife  much  nearer,  and  have 
saved  himself  much  trouble." 

Thus  far.  Lord  Kensington  was  treading  a  path  of  roses. 
Richelieu,  then  rising  into  supreme  power,  was  as  eagerly 
compliant  for  the  political  union  as  the  queen-mother  gloried 
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in  tlie  more  tender  one, — in  spite,  it  seems,  of  the  manoeuyres 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  went  about  Paris  asking 
everyone  ^^  whether  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  have  two 
wives,  since  he  is  married  to  the  infanta?''  Afterwards, 
more  angrily,  he  talked  of  the  armies  his  master  could  shortly 
bring  into  the  field.  Olivarez  sent  still  bigger  words  from 
Madrid ;  for  there  he  told  our  ambassador,  that  if  the  Pope 
granted  a  dispensation  for  the  match  with  France,  the  King 
of  Spain  would  march  to  Rome  and  sack  it !  To  which 
"  braving  speech ''  Marie  de'  Medici,  that  long-experienced 
politician,  answered, "  Vraiment  nous  Pempecheron^  bien,  car 
nous  lui  taglierons  ass6s  de  besogne  ailleurs"  A  year  after- 
wards she  was  herself  a  solitary  exile  ! 

The  match,  however,  was  popular  with  the  French  nation; 
and  when  the  diversity  of  religion  was  opposed,  it  was  said 
with  characteristic  levity  that  "  a  wife  ought  to  have  no  will 
but  that  of  her  husband."  As  regarded  Henrietta  herself, 
she  took  no  pains  to  disguise  her  partiality  for  the  prince. 
The  state  of  her  feelings,  perhaps,  will  be  best  discovered  by 
the  following  incident  naively  told  by  Lord  Kensington  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Charles.  The  princess,  it  seems,  had 
conceived  a  "  passionate  longing''  to  obtain  a  sight  of  a  minia- 
ture of  Charles  which  Lord  Kensington  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  round  his  neck ;  "  for  though  others,"  writes  the 
envoy,  "as  the  queen  and  princesses,  would  open  it  and 
consider  it,  the  which  ever  brought  forth  admiration  from 
them,  yet  durst  not  this  poor  young  lady  look  any  otherwise 
on  it  than  afar  off,  whose  heart  was  nearer  unto  it  than 
any  of  the  others  who  did  most  gaze  upon  it.  But  at  the 
last,  rather  than  want  that  sight,  the  which  she  was  so  im- 
patient of,  she  desired  the  gentlewoman  of  the  house  where 
I  am  lodged,  that  had  been  her  servant,  to  borrow  of  me 
the  picture,  in  all  the  secrecy  that  may  be,  and  bring  it 
unto  her,  saying  she  could  not  but  want  that  curiosity,  as 
w^U  as  others,  towards  a  person  of  his  infinite  reputation. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  the  party  that  brought  it,  she  retired 
into  her  cabinet,  calling  only  her  in  j  where  she  opened  the 
picture  in  such  haste  as  showed  a  true  picture  of  her  passion, 
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blushing  in  the  instant  at  her  own  guiltiness.  She  kept  it 
an  hour  in  her  hands^  and  when  she  returned  it  she  gave  it 
many  praises  of  your  person.  Sir,  this  is  a  business  so  fit 
for  your  secrecy,  as  I  know  it  shall  never  go  farther  than 
unto  the  king  your  father,  my  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  my  Lord  Carlisle's  knowledge.^'*  It  was  remarked, 
shortly  afterwards,  that  when  Henrietta  received  two  letters 
— one  from  King  James,  and  the  other  from  her  lover — she 
placed  the  former  in  her  casket  and  the  latter  in  her  bosom. 
James  was  much  pleased  when  the  circumstance  was  related 
to  him ;  "  it  was  an  omen,''  he  said,  *'  that  she  would  pre- 
serve his  name  in  her  memory,  and  Charles  in  her  heart." 

One  might  have  thought  that  the  young,  the  graceful,  and 
gallant  Earl  of  Holland — ^for  such  he  was  now  created — 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  mediator  between  two  lovers 
who  had  never  met.  But  Holland,  though  in  after  years 
his  intercourse  with  Henrietta  was  suspected  to  have  been  of 
too  tender  a  nature,  at  this  period  sincerely  loved  his  master. 
Besides,  the  gallant  Holland,  it  is  well  known,  was  an  ardent 
admirer,  at  this  time,  of  that  beautiful  and  sprightly  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Rohan — the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse. 

It  is  diSicult  to  guess  what  Charles's  feelings  were  just 
then,  as  he  was  scarcely  ^'  oflF  with  the  old  love  "  before  he 
was  '^  on  with  the  new  j"  but  if  they  were  as  romantic  as 
those  of  his  future  bride,  the  glowing  descriptions  which 
Lord  Holland  transmitted  of  her  endowments  were  well 
calculated  to  increase  his  flame.  He  writes  to  the  prince  on 
the  26th  of  February,  1625:  "You  will  find  a  lady  of  as 
much  loveliness  and  sweetness  to  deserve  your  affection  as 
any  creature  under  heaven  can  do."  And  he  afterwards 
proceeds :  ''  The  impressions  I  had  of  her  were  but  ordinary, 
but  the  amassement  extraordinary,  to  fitid  her,  as  I  protest  to 
God  I  did,  the  sweetest  creature  in  France.  Her  growth  is 
very  little  short  of  her  age,  and  her  wisdom  infinitely  beyond 
it.  I  heard  her  discourse  with  her  mother  and  the  ladies 
about  her,  with  extraordinary  discretion  and  quickness.  She 
dances,  the  which  I  am  witness  of,  as  well  as  ever  I  saw  any 
•  Gafeia%  p.  818. 
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creature.  They  say  she  sings  most  sweetly;  I  am  sure  she 
looks  so/^* 

A  fresh  impulse  came  from  London.  The  favourable 
dispositions  of  the  French  cabinet^  which  Lord  Holland 
transmitted  to  the  duke^  induced  the  minister  to  touch  a 
secret  spring  of  communication^  in  an  overture  to  the  Count 
de  Tillieres,  the  French  ambassador.  A  gentleman  is  has- 
tened with  a  secret  despatch  for  the  French  king  containing 
the  joyful  intelligence;  the  royal  answer  arrives  imme- 
diately— that  no  one  more  than  the  French  monarch  valued 
the  alliance  of  so  great  a  monarch  as  his  Britannic  majesty. 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle^  provided  with  ample  powers^  sets  off  to 
open  the  negotiation,  which  was  to  combine  the  strength  of 
two  great  nations  and  change  the  face  of  Europe. 

The  sumptuous  Carlisle,  it  will  be  remembered,  as  Viscount 
Doncaster,  had  won  the  admiration  of  the  Parisians,  when, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  former  embassy,  in  1616,  he  had,  during 
his  ride  to  the  Louvre,  caused  his  prancing  horse  by  curvet 
and  gambade  to  cast  off  his  silver  shoes,  lightly  tacked  on, 
for  the  bystanders  to  scramble  for.f  This  first-rate  ^'fast 
man^^  was  the  manipulator  of  fashions,  from  whose  inventions 
the  vainest  did  "  but  transcribe  copies.^^  In  the  splendour 
of  his  embassies,  the  magnificence  of  his  entertainments,  and 
the  excessive  costliness  of  his  dress  and  other  personal 
luxuries,  the  earl,  at  least  in  this  country,  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Wilson  tells  us  that  ^'  one  of  his  meanest  suits 
was  so  fine  as  to  look  like  romance.  The  cloak  and  hose 
were  made  of  very  fine  white  beaver,  embroidered  richly  all 
over  with  gold  and  silver;  the  cloak,  almost  to  the  cape, 
within  and  without,  having  no  lining  but  embroidery;  the 
doublet  was  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered  so  thick  that  it  could 
not  be  discerned ;  and  a  white  beaver  hat  suitable,  brimful  of 
embroidery  both  above  and  below.'*  His  boundless  passion 
for  magnificence  was  cultivated  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
business,  though  Clarendon  observes  that  '^his  universal 
understanding  would  have  taken  as  much  delight  in  any 

•  Cabala,  p.  312. 
t  "  Favourites  of  James  I.  aud  Anne  of  Denmark,"  vol.  i.  p.  397. 
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other  way."  His  great  abilities,  and  his  firm  and  elevated 
views  in  negotiation,  are  displayed  in  his  correspondence ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  so  capacious  a  mind  could 
contract  itself  into  so  diminutive  a  passion,  so  petty  seems 
its  object,  so  vehement  its  pursuit !  He  consumed,  we  are 
told,  the  vast  revenues  which  royal  favour  and  two  splendid 
marriages  had  provided;  and  having  thus  expended  nearly 
half  a  million  of  money  in  this  personal  lustre,  "  he  left  not 
a  house  nor  an  acre  of  land  to  be  remembered  by."*  With 
all  his  faults,  with  all  his  folly  and  boundless  expenditure, 
the  spendthrift  earl  has  still  some  claims  to  have  his  memory 
regarded  with  favour.  "  Civility  and  common  sense,"  remarks 
Jesse,  "preserved  him  from  the  fate  of  Somerset  and  Bucking- 
ham." He  was  modest,  generous,  and  hospitable,  neither 
depressed  by  adversity  nor  elated  by  prosperity.  If  he  spent 
largely,  it  was  agreeably  with  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  his 
sovereign ;  and  if  we  are  compelled  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
voluptuary,  he  was  a  sensualist  without  being  selfish,  and  a 
courtier  without  being  insolent-f 

The  gorgeous  ambassador  had  no  difficulty  in  conveying  to 
the  French  the  arguments  of  the  English  minister  for  break- 
ing with  Spain.  The  English  interests  in  an  instant  were 
identified  with  the  French.  Buckingham  told  his  own  tale 
in  his  own  way;  Charles  had  sanctioned  it;  war  with  Spain 
was  decreed  by  the  voice  of  Parliament,  and  the  pacific 
James,  now  fast  sinking  under  mortal  disease,  reluctantly 
armed  for  the  Palatinate  in  the  succeeding  month. 

The  two  brilliant  English  earls  had  imagined,  by  the 
ardour  with  which  they  were  entertained,  that  no  possible 

*  ThUiflLord  Clarendon's  assertion;  but  Lodge  remarks  ibat,  *'not¥dtb- 
standing  bis  expensive  absurdities,  tbe  earl  left  a  very  largfe  fortune,  partly 
derived  from  bis  marriage  witb  the  heiress  of  the  Lords  Denny,  but  more  fi^m 
the  king^s  unlimited  bounty." 

f  King  James,  in  his  advancement  of  this  fevourite,  according  to  an  old 
writer,  merely  repaid  a  debt  which  the  royal  family  of  Scotland  bad  long 
owed  to  the  Hays.  "  One  Hay  his  ancestor,"  writes  Lloyd,  "  saved  Scotland 
from  an  army  of  Danes,  at  Longcarty,  with  a  yoke  in  his  hand.  James  Hay, 
six  hundred  years  after,  saved  the  king  of  that  country  from  tbe  Growries  at 
their  house,  witb  a  cutter  in  bis  hand :  the  first  had  as  much  ground  assigned 
him  by  King  Kenneth  as  a  falcon  could  fiy  over  at  one  flighty  and  the  other  as 
much  land  as  be  could  ride  round  in  two  days." 
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obstructions  could  arise  in  the  smooth  progress  of  the  treaty, 
and  still  less  in  that  of  the  marriage,  and  they  counted  on 
the  accomplishment  of  these  important  objects  as  on  an  affair 
of  ten  days.  They  reckoned,  however,  without  one  of  their 
hosts — the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu. 

The  Duke  de  Vieuville  was  a  zealous,  but  a  weak  prime 
minister,  directing  a  cabinet  divided  into  small  parties.  He 
sought  for  an  accession  of  influence  by  conciliating  the 
queen-mother's  favour  in  procuring  her  favourite,  the  Bishop 
of  Lu9on — who  soon  became  the  formidable  Cardinal  Richelieu 
— a  seat  in  the  cabinet  council.  It  was  the  minister's 
intention — as  the  young  king  made  no  scruple  to  inform  the 
secretaries — not  to  admit  the  bishop,  whose  character  he  was 
so  judicious  as  to  dislike,  but  whose  aid  he  was  so  weak  as  to 
require,  to  the  more  interior  secrets  of  state. 

Louis  XIII.,  who  was  governed  by  his  mother,  wished,  on 
the  contrary,  to  grant  the  most  unreserved  confidence  to  this 
political  aspirant,  whose  talents  were  already  felt  by  those 
about  him.  Mediocrity,  seeking  for  an  ally  in  genius,  is 
inviting  the  most  dangerous  of  its  enemies;  and  such  half 
measures  as  the  present  are  sure  to  end  in  the  very  evil  they 
dread.  All  this  was  verified  in  the  fate  of  the  Duke  de 
Vieuville — his  weak  precautions  insured  his  ruin.  Even 
while  the  treaty  with  England  was  in  progress,  the  obscure 
though  high-born  favourite  of  Marie  de'  Medici  was  to  be  the 
man  to  expel  adroitly  from  the  royal  councils  those  who  had 
called  him  there ;  to  cast  into  exile  his  unhappy  patroness  ; 
to  hold  his  sovereign  in  bondage ;  to  guide  the  destinies  of 
Europe,  and  unquestionably  contribute  to  the  destruction  of 
Charles  I. — the  very  prince  whose  double  union  with  France 
at  present  so  deeply  engaged  his  labours.*  What  a  career 
may  a  mighty  genius  run,  unconscious  to  itself! 

As  in  the  Spanish,  so  in  the  French  treaty,  the  most  in- 
tractable article  concerned  the  English  Catholics.  A  sudden 
change  interrupts  the  negotiation.  The  French  statesmen 
rise  in  their  demands ;  the  English  ambassadors  declare  that 
what  they  asked  in  favour  of  the  Catholics — to  be  allowed  an 
•  Disraeli's  "Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  I." 
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Established  Church — was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England^ 
and  they  would  never  consent  to  it.  The  French  then 
appeal  to  the  Spanish  treaty^  and  they  declare  that  their 
princess  is  not  to  be  treated  for  on  inferior  terms  than  the 
infanta.  The  distressed  negotiators  looked  on  each  other 
with  dismay.  Both  sides  seemed  to  dread  a  renewal  of  the 
seven  years'  treaty  of  Madrid.  The  queen-mother  had 
openly  said,  ^^Q^'il  meritoit  cPStre  lapidi  qui  g'y  opposeroity 
Conferences  multiplied,  difficulties  were  debated,  and  Buck- 
ingham, irritated  beyond  measure,  was  on  the  eve  of  going 
to  France  himself  as  ambassador  to  marry  the  young  princess 
by  proxy,  but  was  detained  by  the  continued  illness  of  James. 
In  the  midst  of  the  harassing  affairs  connected  with  the 
French  match  and  preparation  for  war  with  Spain,  the  disorder 
of  the  king  began  to  assume  a  formidable  appearance.  In 
the  spring  of  1625,  a  chronic  internal  disease,  aggravated  by 
an  attack  of  tertian  ague,  left  little  hope  of  recovery.  In 
March,  his  sickness  from  ague  had  taken  an  intermittent 
form,  and  though  there  had  been  an  apparent  abatement  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  month,  on  the  16th  he  had  his  seventh 
fit  of  that  debilitating  disease,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
fever,  which  proved  fatal. 


XVIL 

DEATH  OF  KING  JAMES — BUCKINGHAM  ACCUSED  OF  POISONING 
THE  KING — CONTEMPORANEOUS  OPINIONS  RELATIVE  TO 
SUCH  CHARGE  BROUGHT  AGAINST  THE  FAVOURITE  AND  HIS 
MOTHER,  THE  COUNTESS  OP  BUCKINGHAM — SOLUTION  OF 
THE    MYSTERY. 

James  was  not  permitted  to  witness  the  realization  of  the 
long-cherished  hopes  of  the  union  of  his  only  son  with  a 
princess  of  equal  birth,  a  daughter  of  the  great  Henri  of 
France.     During  his  last  sufferings,  negotiations  were  still 
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diligently  carried  on  through  Buckingham  and  Carlisle,  but 
as  early  as  the  15th  of  March  the  duke,  evidently  in  expec- 
tation of  the  king^s  demise,  wrote  to  Lord  Carlisle  ^^  to  have 
his  eyes  open,  and  to  state  any  course^  as  much  as  he  could, 
which  might  hinder  the  business  of  the  Palatinate  and  of  the 
religion,^'  until  he  (the  duke)  appeared  in  the  French  capital. 

Feeling  his  strength  declining^  James  sent  for  Prince 
Charles,  whom  he  retained  in  conversation  for  three  hours. 
He  solemnly  exhorted  him  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  religion, 
to  uphold  the  Church  of  England^  and  to  take  the  Palatine 
under  his  protection.  The  points  on  which  the  king  admo- 
nished his  son  must  have  been  communicated  by  the  prince 
himself,  since  we  find,  by  a  letter  of  the  time,  that  in  order 
that  the  conversation  might  be  secret,*  not  a  single  person 
was  admitted  within  the  distance  of  two  or  three  rooms.  On 
the  24th  of  March,  the  king's  fever  having  continued  for 
ten  days,  and  "  exercised  much  violence  on  a  weak  body," 
though  on  that  day  he  had  slept  well  and  taken  broths,  '^  the 
king,"  writes  Mr.  Secretary  Conway  to  Lord  Carlisle  from 
Theobalds,  "did,  with  life  and  cheerfulness,  receive  the 
sacrament  in  the  presence  of  the  prince  and  duke  and  many 
others."  A  little  before  break  of  day,  on  the  Sunday, 
James  expressed  a  wish  to  have  another  interview  with 
Prince  Charles,  who  instantly  rose  and  came  in  his  night- 
dress to  the  king's  bedside.  The  dying  monarch  endeavoured 
to  raise  himself  on  his  pillow,  as  if  he  had  something  of 
importance  to  impart,  but  by  this  time  his  speech  was 
inaudible.  In  his  laCst  moments,  however,  when  the  prayer 
commonly  used  at  the  hour  of  death  was  concluded,  he 
repeated  once  or  twice  the  words  Veni,  Domine  Jesu,  and 
shortly  afterwards  ceased  to  breathe  without  any  appearance 
of  pain.f  The  Lord  Keeper  closed  the  king's  eyes  with  his 
own  hand. 

A  malicious  rumour  was  raised  that  James's  death  was 
purposely  accelerated  by  a  certain  plaister  applied  to  his 
breast,  and  a  certain  powder   given   him  in  wine  by  the 

•  Ellis's  "Original  Letters,"  vol.  lii.  p.  182. 
t  Spotswood.     Ecbard.     Howell's  Letters.     WUson. 
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duke's  direction ;  but  the  imputation  has  been  scouted  by 
all  credible  writers.  ^'  If  Buckingham  shortened  the  king's 
life/'  Lodge  judiciously  remarks,  "it  was  by  the  slow  poison 
of  ingratitude."  "  At  this  period/'  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  and  nowhere  more  than  in  England,  the  public,  both  high 
and  low,  were  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  the  deaths  of  princes, 
and  indeed  of  all  persons  of  importance,  to  poison.  Thus/' 
he  adds,  "  James  I.  had  been  accused  of  poisoning  Prince 
Henry.  Thus  Charles  had  been  accused  of  poisoning  King 
James."  The  calumnies,  indeed,  are  6nly  worthy  notice  as 
subsequently  forming  part  of  Buckingham's  impeachment  by 
the  Commons,  and  as  indications  of  the  malignity  of  our 
human  nature,  that  a  dutiful  son,  such  as  Charles,  was 
actually  accused  of  having  been  a  participator  in  the  murder 
of  his  father.  We  can  pass  over  with  scorn  what  Peyton, 
in  his  "  Divine  Catastrophe/'  and  Lilly,  in  his  Life  of  Charles, 
have  said  upon  the  subject  of  this  accusation  ;  but  how  more 
than  painful  is  it  to  find  that  Milton  goes  further  than  those 
writers,  and  has  lent  the  credit  of  his  great  -name  to  an 
infamous  and  contemptible  slander,  which  he  could  not  but 
have  known  to  be  false  I  Addressing  Salmasius,  he  writes : 
"  I  will  let  you  see  how  like  Charles  was  to  Nero.  Nero, 
you  say,  put  to  death  his  mother;  but  Charles  murdered 
both  his  prince  and  his  father  by  poison.  For,  to  omit 
other  evidences,  he  that  would  not  suffer  a  duke  that  was 
accused  of  it  to  come  to  his  trial,  must  needs  have  been  guilty 
of  it  himself."  The  insinuations  of  Peyton  and  Lilly  appear 
solely  to  have  originated  in  Charles  having  dissolved  the 
Parliament  which  accused  Buckingham  of  having  poisoned 
his  father.  The  other  evidences  alluded  to  by  Milton, 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  have  never  descended  to  us, 
and  may  safely  be  attributed  to  the  acrimonious  republican- 
ism of  Cromwell's  secretary.  Charles  undoubtedly  believed 
his  favourite  to  be  innocent ;  and  though  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  pursued  on  this  occasion  may  be  considered  blame- 
able,  or  at  least  unwise,  yet  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  must 
defend  him  from  so  foul  a  charge. 

The  fact  that  Buckingham  and  his  mother  srpplied  remedies 
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to  tlie  sick  monarchy  unknown  to  and  unauthorized  by  the 
physicians^  seems  to  be  beyond  a  doubt.  Whether  those 
remedies  were  of  an  injurious  nature,  and  intended  to  destroy 
life,  is  a  circumstance  much  less  probable.  Dr.  Eglisham, 
one  of  the  royal  physicians,  deliberately  accused  Buckingham 
in  print  of  having  murdered  his  sovereign  ;  and  another  of 
the  king's  physicians,  Dr.  Craig,  was  banished  the  court  for 
giving  utterance  to  his  suspicions.  The  latter  individual 
was  great-uncle  to  Bishop  Burnet,  who  informs  us  that  his 
father  had  the  account  from  Craig,  and  was  by  him  strongly 
prepossessed  with  the  truth  of  the  accusation.  "  The  king," 
says  Coke,  ^^  having  had  an  ague,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
did,  upon  Monday,  the  21st,  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
physicians,  the  ague  was  declining,  apply  plaisters  to  the 
wrists  and  body  of  the  king,  and  also  did  deliver  several 
quantities  of  drink  to  the  king,  though  some  of  the  king's 
physicians,  did  disallow  thereof,  and  refused  to  meddle  further 
with  the  king  until  the  ^id  plaisters  were  removed ;  and 
that  the  king  found  himself  worse  thereupon,  and  that 
droughts,  raving,  fainting,  and  an  intermitting  pulse  followed 
hereupon;  and  the  drink  was  twice  given  by  the  duke's 
own  hands,  and  a  third  time  refused  ;  and  the  physicians,  to 
comfort  him,  telling  him  that  his  second  impairment  was 
from  cold  taken,  or  some  other  cause,  *  No,  no,'  said  the 
king,  '  it  is  that  which  I  had  from  Buckingham.'  "  Weldon 
says,  that  during  the  king's  illness  he  frequently  implored 
the  Earl  of  Montgomery  to  be  careful  that  he  had  fair  play ; 
and  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  his  servants  were  endea- 
vouring to  console  him,  *^  Ah,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  the  ague 
that  afflicts  me,  but  the  powders  I  have  taken,  and  the  black 
plaister  they  have  laid  on  my  stomach."  A  less  suspicious 
authority  is  Bishop  Goodman,  who,  while  he  entirely  excul- 
pateis  Buckingham,  evidently  believes  that  his  old  master 
met  with  an  untimely  end.  ^'  I  have  no  good  opinion,"  he 
says,  ''  of  his  death,  yet  I  was  the  last  man  who  did  him 
homage  in  the  extremity  of  his  sickness."  Howell,  who 
was  at  Theobalds  at  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  in  a  letter 
to  his  father,  alludes  to  the  mutterings  of  the  doctors,  that  a 
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plaister  had  been  applied  by  the  duke^s  mother  to  the  "  out- 
side of  the  king's  stomach/' 

It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  ingredients 
of  the  remedies  which  were  applied  by  Buckingham.  The 
following  passage  from  Eglisham's  pamphlet  is  somewhat 
remarkable  from  its  being  corroborated  by  the  accounts  of 
the  writers  already  given  : — '^  The  duke  took  this  opportu- 
nity, when  all  the  doctors  of  physic  were  at  dinner,  upon 
the  Monday  before  the  king  died,  without  their  knowledge 
or  consent,  and  offered  to  him  a  white  powder  to  take,  the 
which  he  a  long  time  refused  ;  but  overcome  with  his  flat- 
tering importunity,  at  length  took  it  in  wine,  and  immediately 
became  worse  and  worse,  falling  into  many  swoonings  and 
pains,  and  violent  fluxes,  so  tormented  that  his  majesty  cried 
out  aloud  of  this  white  powder,  '  Would  to  God  I  had  never 
taken  it !  it  will  cost  me  my  life/ 

"  In  like  manner  also  the  Countess  of  Buckingham,  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham's  mother,  upon  the  Friday,  the  physi- 
cians being  also  absent  and  at  dinner,  and  not  made  ac- 
quainted with  her  doings,  applied  a  plaister  to  the  king's 
heart  and  breast;  whereupon  he  grew  faint  and  short- 
breathed,  and  in  great  agony.  Some  of  the  physicians  after 
dinner  returning  to  see  the  king,  by  the  offensive  smell  of  the 
plaister  perceived  something  to  be  about  him  hurtful  to  him, 
and  searched  what  it  should  be,  and  found  it  out,  and  ex- 
claimed that  the  king  was  poisoned.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham entering,  commanded  the  physicians  out  of  the  room, 
caused  one  of  them  to  be  committed  prisoner  to  his  own 
chamber,  and  another  to  be  removed  from  court ;  quarrelled 
with  others  of  the  king's  servants  in  his  sick  majesty's  own 
presence,  so  far  that  he  offered  to  draw  his  sword  against 
them  in  his  majesty's  sight.  And  Buckingham's  mother, 
kneeling  down  before  his  majesty,  cried  out  with  a  brazen 
face,  ^  Justice,  justice,  sir — I  demand  justice  of  your  ma- 
jesty !'  His  majesty  asked  her  for  what  ?  '  For  that  which 
their  lives  are  no  ways  sufficient  to  satisfy,  for  saying  that 
my  son   and  I  have  poisoned  your  majesty.'      *  Poisoned 
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me  V  said  he ;  with  that  turning  himself^  swooned^  and  she 
was  removed. 

*'  The  Sunday  after  his  majesty  died,  Buckingham  desired 
the  physicians  who  attended  his  majesty  to  sign  with  their 
own  hands  a  writ  of  testimony  that  the  powder  which  he 
gave  him  was  a  safe  and  good  medicine,  which  they  refased. 

'^  Immediately  after  his  majesty's  death,  the  physician  who 
was  commanded  to  his  chamber  was  set  at  liberty,  with  a 
caveat  to  hold  his  peace ;  the  others  threatened  if  they  kept 
not  good  tongues  in  their  heads/' 

Another  contemporary,  Arthur  Wilson,  tells  pretty  much 
the  same  story,  but  goes  further  than  the  others,  by  giving 
the  name  of  an  Essex  doctor  who  made  the  plaister.  ^'  The 
king,''  he  says,  ^'  that  was  very  much  impatient  in  his  health, 
was  patient  in  his  sickness  and  death.  Whether  he  had 
received  anything  that  extorted  his  anguish  fits  into  a  fever, 
which  might  the  sooner  stupify  the  spirits  and  hasten  his 
end,  cannot  be  asserted ;  but  the  Countess  of  Buckingham 
had  been  tampering  with  him  in  the  absence  of  the  doctors, 
and  had  given  him  a  medicine  to  drink,  and  laid  a  plaister 
on  his  side,  of  which  the  king  much  complained,  and  they 
did  rather  exasperate  his  distemper  than  allay  it ;  and  these 
things  were  admitted  by  the  insinuating  persuasions  of  the 
duke  her  son,  who  told  the  king  they  were  approved  medi« 
dues,  and  would  do  him  much  good.  And  though  the  duke 
often  stiove  to  purge  himself  for  this  application,  as  having 
received  both  medicine  and  plaister  from  Dr.  Remington,  at 
Dunmow,  in  Essex,  who  had  often  cured  agues  and  such 
distempers  with  the  same;  yet  they  were  arguments  of  a 
complicated  kind  not  easy  to  unfold ;  considering  that  what- 
soever he  received  from  the  doctor  in  the  country,  he  might 
apply  to  the  king  what  he  pleased  in  the  court.^' 

Bishop  Kennet  states  that  he  was  shown  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Eglisham's  pamphlet  against  Buckingham,  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  in  which  Eglisham  declared  that  neither  he  nor 
the  other  physicians  could  discover  the  nature  of  the  plaister. 
It  appears  also,  by  the  same  authority,  that  about  a  week 
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after  the  king's  deaths  Eglisham  being  on  a  visit  with  Sir 
Matthew  Lister  at  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  house  in  Essex, 
situated  close  to  the  residence  of  Dr.  Remington,  they  sen 
for  the  doctor,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  plaister 
which  he  had  supplied  to  Buckingham.  Remington  giving 
them  the  information  required,  Sir  Matthew  Lister  produced 
a  piece  of  the  plaister  which  had  been  applied  to  the  king. 
On  examining  it.  Remington  seemed  much  surprised,  and 
offered  to  take  an  oath  that  it  was  not  the  same  which  he 
had  sent  to  the  duke.*  It  is  right  to  remark  that,  in  the 
copy  of  Eglisham's  pamphlet  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
which  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Harleian  MisceUany,  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  passage  alluded  to  by  Kennet. 

After  the  king's  death,  Eglisham  gave  such  unguarded 
utterance  to  his  suspicions  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  his 
own  safety  that  he  should  fly  to  the  Continent.  He  went  to 
Brussels,  where  he  published  the  tract  in  question.f  It  had 
been  in  the  first  instance  submitted,  in  the  form  of  a  petition, 
to  the  two  houses  of  Parliament ;  but  whether  it  was  actually 
presented  does  not  appear.  It  was  afterwards  translated  into 
High  Dutch,  with  a  view  of  throwing  obloquy  upon  the 
royal  family  of  England.  Eglisham  further  accused  the 
duke  of  having  caused  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
by  poison.  The  extraordinary  account  of  the  post-mortem 
appearance  of  the  marquis's  body  reads  altogether  like  a 
fiction ;  but  the  same  veracious  doctor  has  not  informed  us 
why  the  king's  body  did  not  exhibit  similar  evidences  of 
foul  play.  Certain  it  is  that  no  traces  of  poison  were 
discoverable.  Mr.  Joseph  Meade,  writing  to  Sir  Martin 
Stuteville  at  the  time,  says  that  when  the  body  was  opened 
by  the  physicians,  they  found  '*  his  heart  of  an  extraordinary 
bigness,  all  his  vitals  sound,  as  also  his  head,  which  was  very 
full  of  brains ;  but  his  blood  was  wonderfully  tainted  with 
melancholy ;  and  the  corruption  thereof  supposed  the  cause 

*  'Vniflon  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  790. 
f  '*  The  Forerunner  of  Bevenge,  by  George  Eglialiam,  Doctor  of  Physic,  and 
one  of  the  PhyncianB  to  King  James  of  happy  memory,  for  his  Mtg'esty's  person, 
above  ten  years  space." 
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of  his  death/'  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes  adds  his  quantum 
of  suspicion  to  the  "  potion  and  plaister,"  but  there  is  no 
allusion  in  any  documents  of  the  time  to  the  least  trace  of 
poison  having  been  discovered. 

Amongst  other  scandals  in  connexion  with  the  death  of 
James^  Weldon  relates  a  strange  scene^  which  he  asserts  was 
enacted  before  the  fast-expiring  monarch.  Buckingham  was 
coming  into  the  king's  bedchamber^  when  one  of  the  royal 
domestics  accosted  him  with  these  words :  "  Ah  I  my  lord^ 
you  have  undone  all  us  poor  servants^  though  you  are  so  well 
provided  for  you  need  not  care :"  upon  which  the  duke  kicked 
him.  The  man^  enraged^  caught  hold  of  the  foot  which 
spurned  him^  and  the  duke  fell  to  the  ground.  On  arising, 
he  ran  to  the  king's  bedside,  and  exclaimed,  "  Justice,  for  I 
am  an  abused  man."  At  which  James  is  said  to  have  fixed 
his  eyes  mournfully  upon  him,  "  as  one  who  would  have  said, 
'Not  wrongfully.'"* 

There  was  another  absurd  attempt  to  stigmatize  Buck- 
ingham as  a  wholesale  poisoner.  Eglisham  asserted,  in  his 
petition  to  Parliament,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Duke  of 
Kichmond's  death,  a  paper  was  found  in  King  Street,  in 
which  Buckingham  had  inserted  the  names  of  several  noble- 
men, all  of  whom  had  since  died.  He  adds  that  his  own 
name  came  after  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton's,  with  a  proviso 
that  he  should  be  embalmed.  This  would  be  considered  as 
mere  nonsense,  did  it  not  appear  by  the  evidence  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  that  some  such  document  really  existed,  though  with- 
out  doubt  it  was  a  forgery.  ''  I  had  a  commission  laid  upon 
me,"  says  Sir  Henry,  "  by  sovereign  command,  to  examine  a 
lady  about  a  certain  filthy  accusation,  grounded  upon  nothing 
but  a  few  names  taken  up  by  a  footman  in  a  kennel,  and 
straight  baptized.  It  was  a  list  of  such  as  the  duke  had 
appointed  to  be  poisoned  at  home,  himself  being  then  in 
Spain.  I  found  it  to  be  the  most  frantic  and  malicious  sur- 
mise, and  the  most  contrary  to  his  nature  that  I  think  had 
ever  been  brewed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world."  Wotton 
speaks  of  Eglisham  as  a  "  fugitive  physician,"  and  corroborates 
•  Wddon,  p.  39. 
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a  statement  made  by  Sanderson^  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
Balthasar  Gerbier^  that  when  Eglisham  offered  to  publish  a 
recantation  of  his  scandalous  pamphlet^  for  a  certain  remu- 
neration^ the  duke  listened  to  the  overture  with  indignation 
and  disgust.*  That  Buckingham^  indeed,  should  have 
joined  in  so  detestable  a  conspiracy,  notwithstanding  his 
many  faults,  is  in  utter  contradiction  to  all  our  preconceived 
notions  of  his  character. 

One  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  duke  in 
the  succeeding  reign  was,  not  for  having  actually  poisoned 
the  king,  but  for  having  dared  to  administer  remedies  to  the 
sovereign  without  the  concurrence  of  the  physicians.  Therein, 
doubtless,  lay  his  only  fault,  and  therein  may  be  found  a 
solution  of  the  whole  mystery.  A  kind  intention  on  the 
pairt  of  Buckingham  and  his  mother  was,  from  professional 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  doctors,  tortured  into  an  attempt 
by  poison  upon  the  existence  of  King  James.  Charles,  as  is 
well  known,  to  prevent  the  scandal  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  a  public  investigation  of  the  duke^s  conduct,  braved  the 
wrath  of  the  Commons,  and  dissolved  Parliament.  The 
imputation,  nevertheless,  whatever  its  origin,  followed  him 
through  life. 

This  absurd  and  wicked  charge  was  revived  by  the  re- 
publican party  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1648.  As  the  attack  was  idle,  it  fell  harmless, 
and  alone  reflected  discredit  on  the  maligners. 

*  "  Beliquise  Wottoniaiise,''  p.  177 ;  Sanderson,  p.  593. 
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XVIII. 

ACCESSION  OF  CHARLES  I. — BUCKINGHAM  CONFIRMED  IN  FAVOUR 
FATAL  ERROR  OF  CHARLES  AND  THE  FAVOURITE  IN  WEAK- 
ENING  THE   CROWN    BY    OBTAINING    IMPEACHMENTS THE 

STATE   OF   ENGLAND    ON    CHARLES   ASCENDING  THE  THRONE 

THE    FRENCH   MATCH  CONCLUDED CEREMONIAL  OF  THE 

ESPOUSALS. 

The  accession  of  the  youthfal  Charles  to  the  English  throne^ 
with  all  the  prodis^al  hopes  of  sovereignty^  proved  a  death- 
blow to  the  enemies  of  Buckingham.  It  was  soon  seen  that 
henceforth  he  would  be  still  more  firmly  established  in  his 
exalted  fortunes.  It  had  been  expected,  and  very  reasonably^ 
that  the  prince,  on  succeeding  to  the  kingly  rule,  would  have 
diminished  the  extent  of  the  favourite^s  power.  Politicians 
trusted  for  this  to  the  cool  and  sober  judgment  which  they 
knew  Charles  to  possess;  the  courtiers  and  other  high- 
spirited  men  to  his  resentment  on  the  score  of  the  duke^s 
insolence ;  the  people  conceived  that  the  prince  had  endured 
him  out  of  a  dutiful  respect  to  Jameses  foibles,  and  would 
now  give  him  up.  All,  however  were  disappointed.  Charles 
not  only  renewed,  but  increased  the  measure  of  his  favour. 
An  attachment,  when  once  formed  by  him,  always  remained 
unshaken  to  the  last.  When  the  tide  of  public  opinion  set 
strongest  against  the  favourite;  when  the  Parliament  was 
threatening  him  with  impeachment,  and  the  sailors  clamour- 
ing for  their  wages  at  his  doors ;  when  the  suspicions  of  his 
having  poisoned  the  late  king  were  industriously  propagated 
by  his  enemies  and  universally  believed  by  the  vulgar, 
Charles,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  popularity,  and  indeed  almost 
of  his  throne,  still  clung  to  and  supported  his  friend.  The 
fact  is  well  known,  that  at  the  very  same  time  that  the  Com- 
mons were  preferring  articles  against  Buckingham,  the  king 
went  so  far  as  to  show  his  contempt  of  their  proceedings,  and 
his  love  for  his  favourite,  by  recommending  the  University 
of  Cambridge  to  elect  the  duke  as   its  Chancellor.     This 
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recommendation  was  listened  to  by  the  university,  equally  to 
its  own  disgrace  and  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Parliament. 
Charles,  in  fact,  always  placed  the  strongest  confidence  in  the 
affection  and  integrity  of  Buckingham.  The  duke,  he  said^ 
had  ever  been  his  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant,  and 
that  he  would  hereafter  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
world.* 

If  we  may  believe  a  contemporary,  James  had  beheld  with 
sorrow  and  misgiving  the  sway  obtained  by  Buckingham  over 
Charles.  ''  In  his  last  illness,^^  says  Roger  Coke,  "  he  saw 
his  son  overruled  by  his  favourite,  against  his  determinate 
will  and  pleasure  and  the  princess  own  honour  and  interest, 
which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him,  and  which  he  often 
complained  of,  but  had  not  courage  to  redress.^'f  To  this 
influence  Coke  attributed  all  the  internal  feuds,  discords, 
and  jealousies  of  the  nation,  and  the  fatal  catastrophe  which 
closed  both  the  career  of  the  favourite  and  that  of  his  royal 
master.  However  that  may  be,  Charles  found  the  country 
in  a  state  of  perfect  prosperity  and  happiness,  after  many 
years  of  profound  peace,  which  the  brief  contest  with  Spain, 
arising  out  of  Buckingham's  resentment  of  certain  offences 
that  he  had  conceived  during  his  abode  at  Madrid,  and  his 
hatred  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
interrupted.  That  war  and  the  impeachment  of  the  Treasurer 
Middlesex  had  been  the  last  acts  of  the  favourite's  despotic 
sway  over  James,  in  despite  of  whose  opinion  and  inclination 
both  were  accomplished  in  Parliament  through  the  influence 
of  the  prince  and  Buckingham.  The  two  Houses,  especially 
the  Commons,  were  elated  beyond  measure  by  the  accession 
of  power  which  they  derived  from  these  false  steps,  gra- 
tuitously taken  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  insisting 
on  a  degree  of  independence  hitherto  unheard  of,  nor  was 
the  king  less  sensible  of  the  wound  which  had  been  iuflicted 
on  his  prerogative.  We  learn  from  the  highest  authority 
that,  on  hearing  of  their  design,  he  sent  for  the  prince  and 
the  favourite,  and,  after  long  but  vain  expostulation^  said,  in 

•  EUig,  "  Orig.  Letten,"  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 
t  Coke's  "  Detection,"  vol.  i.  p.  182. 
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the  highest  anger  to  Buckingham,  ''  By  God  !  Steuny,  you 
are  a  fool,  and  will  shortly  repent  this  folly,  and  will  find 
that  in  this  fit  of  popularity  you  are  making  a  rod  with 
which  you  will  be  scourged  yourself;^'  and  then  turning  to 
Charles,  prophetically  told  him  that  he  would  live  to  have  his 
bellyful  of  parliamentary  in^eachments  ;  and  added,  "  when 
I  shall  be  dead,  you  will  have  too  much  cause  to  remember 
how  much  you  have  contributed  to  the  weakening  of  the 
crown  by  the  two  precedents  you  are  now  so  fond  of/'  The 
government  of  the  English  nation  was  in  fact  at  that  time 
balancing  imperceptibly  between  monarchy  and  republican- 
ism, and  Charles  commenced  his  political  career  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  wrong  scale. 

The  Commons  had  testified  the  delight  with  which  they 
received  these  and  other  concessions  by  holding  up  to  the 
people  the  prince  and  Buckingham  as  idols — an  advantage,  if 
it  deserves  to  be  called  so,  of  which  Charles  no  otherwise 
availed  himself  on  mounting  the  throne  than  by  using  it  as  an 
excuse  to  the  nation  and  to  himself  for  loading  the  favourite 
with  new  and  extravagant  bounties,  who^  on  his  part,  was 
but  encouraged  to  multiply  his  demands. 

At  this  moment,  however,  in  all  the  fervour  of  his  age,  and 
with  his  own  sanguine  temperament,  the  young  king  was  not, 
perhaps,  the  least  happy  man  in  his  dominions.  His  smooth 
brows  had  not  yet  felt  the  weight  and  pressure  of  his  crown. 
A  daughter  of  France,  in  the  bloom  of  sixteen,  was  to  be  his 
bride ;  his  favourite's  quarrel  with  Spain  had  fallen  in  with 
the  passions  of  the  people,  and  the  rupture  of  the  threatened 
Spanish  treaties  had  obtained  even  for  Buckingham  a  few 
months'  popularity. 

The  nation  had  long  wantoned  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  peace. 
England  stood  the  envy  of  the  Continental  powers.  A  new 
era,  however,  was  about  to  be  opened  by  an  enterprise  of  a 
hardier  nature  than  the  nation  bad  long  been  accustomed  to, 
and  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  watchful  over  the  first  great  act 
of  the  spirited  young  prince. 

The  marriage  articles  of  Charles  of  England  and  Henrietta 
of  France  had  been  signed  by  James  on  the  11th  of  May, 
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1624,  and  by  Louis  XIII.  on  the  13th  of  the  following 
August ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  long  and  complicated  nego- 
tiation of  a  political  treaty  was  carried  on  during  the  last 
illness  of  King  James,  and  it  was  not  until  the  13th  of 
March,  1625,  that  the  double  treaty  was  finally  ratified  at 
Paris  by  the  Earls  of  Carlisle  a^^d  Holland.  A  great  stand 
had  been  made  by  Carlisle,  with  true  British  spirit,  against 
real  alterations  and  new  additions,  extravagant  in  themselves 
and  incompatible  with  his  majesty's  honour  and  the  peace  of 
his  kingdom.  Indignant  at  Richelieu's  manoeuvres,  in  an 
elevated  tone,  by  which  few  ministers  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  addressed  by  their  political  agents,  Carlisle  solemnly 
charged  Buckingham  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
and  secure  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

"  Do  but  remember,  my  most  noble  lord,"  earnestly  wrote 
the  earl,  "  how  much  your  noble  and  generous  proceedings 
in  Spain  did  endear  you  to  the  loves  and  hearts  of  his 
majesty^s  people,  all  of  which  you  will  lose  (I  beseech  yotur 
lordship  to  pardon  my  liberty,  proceeding  from  a  fast  and 
sincere  fi-iendship),  if  you  give  way  in  this.  The  world  will 
now  conclude  it  was  nothing  but  a  particular  passion  and 
animosity,  and  not  care  of  the  public,  which  excited  you 
thereunto.  Nothing  can  more  justify  and  advantage  Digby 
than  the  admission  of  the  last  of  these  new  conditions,  which 
carry  with  them  more  prejudice  and  dishonour  than  the 
conditions  of  the  Spanish  treaty,  which  might  seem  out  of 
necessity  to  be  extorted,  the  prince's  precious  person  being 
in  their  hands ;  but  now,  there  being  no  such  necessity,  the 
envy  will  be  wholly  cast  upon  the  negotiators.  I  beseech 
your  lordship  to  give  your  humble,  faithful  servant,  who 
hath  made  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  your  friend- 
ship, leave  to  assure  you  that  you  will  find  little  faith  or  fast 
friendship  in  any  but  the  true  British  hearts,  much  less  in 
these  inconstant  and  perfidious  monsters  who  will  make  little 
scruple  to  ruin  their  best  friends,  so  as  they  may  not  fail  to 
compass  their  ends." 

For  all  this  good  advice  and  patriotic  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  ambassador,  articles  were  conceded  scarcely  less  dis« 
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graceful  to  the  English  court,  or  disadvantageous  to  the 
English  nation,  than  those  of  the  Spanish  treaty.  Indeed 
so  similar  were  the  two  instruments,  as  well  in  terms  as  in 
spirit,  that  the  one  would  appear  almost  to  be  a  transcript  of 
the  other.  The  concessions  to  which  we  allude  were  never 
made  public,  or  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  have 
created  great  national  disaffection.  The  most  exceptionable 
among  them  was  the  nineteenth  article,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  children  bom  of  the  marriage  shall  be  brought 
up  by  their  mother,  not  merely  to  the  age  of  ten  years,  as 
had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  Spanish  compact,  but  till  they 
should  attain  their  thirteenth  year;  a  dangerous  concession^ 
considering  the  unwearying  vigilance  of  the  Romish  priests, 
and  that  it  comprehended  a  period  of  life  when  the  heart  is 
most  open  to  impressions,  whether  good  or  evil.  Disraeli, 
in  his  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,^'  speaks  of  a  "  remarkable 
and  unnoticed  document,"  namely,  "  A  most  solemn  obliga- 
tion contracted  with  the  Pope  and  the  queen's  brother,  the 
King  of  France,  to  educate  her  children  as  Catholics,  and 
only  to  choose  Catholics  to  attend  them.''  "  Had  this  been 
known,"  he  adds,  ^'  either  to  Charles  or  the  English  nation, 
Henrietta  could  never  have  been  permitted  to  ascend  the 
English  throne."*  This  article  was  inserted  by  Eichelieu, 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  accepted,  as 
much  by  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Charles  himself  as  by  weak- 
ness upon  that  of  his  father.  James,  who  had  resolved  that 
his  son  should  not,  as  he  expressed  it,  be  degraded  by  an 
alliance  with  any  princess  who  was  not  of  the  blood  royal, 
and  apprehensive  that  if  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  terms  of 
the  French  king,  Charles  would  be  altogether  disappointed 
of  a  bride,  meekly  consented  to  comply — forgetting,  or 
wilfully  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  Henrietta 
was  very  inferior  to  that  promised  with  the  infanta,  and  that 
the  peaceable  restitution  of  the  Palatinate,  which  he  had  so 
much  at  heart,  could  not  be  promoted  by  this  alliance, 
splendid  as  it  really  was. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  disturb  Disraeli's  justification  of 
*  "  Curiodties  of  Literature,"  voL  v.  p.  243, 
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Charles^  but  the  articles  be  mentions  as  most  objectionable 
in  the  "deed  of  dispensation/'  are  inserted,  at  least  in 
spirit,  in  the  treaty  itself,  a  document  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  had  not  only  been  seen,  but  had  been  solemnly 
sworn  to,  by  Charles.  The  subject  is  rendered  of  consi- 
derable importance  when  we  remember  that  the  two  sous  of 
Henrietta  Maria — Charles  II.  and  his  brother  James — who 
afterwards  successively  inherited  the  crown,  lived  and  died 
Boman  Catholics.  ' 

At  the  beginning  of  May  the  necessary  dispensation  was 
received  from  Bome,  and  there  remained  no  further  obstacle 
to  the  marriage.  The  ceremony  of  the  espousals  was  per- 
formed by  the  Cardinal  de  la  Bochefoucault  (not  De  Richelieu, 
as  many  writers  state),  at  Notre  Dame,  on  the  11th  of 
May,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse*  appearing  as  proxy  for  Charles. 
The  ceremonial  was  magnificent.  On  the  day  appointed  the 
royal  bride  was  conducted  by  the  king,  the  queen,  and  a 
long  train  of  courtiers  to  the  house  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  where  Henrietta  was  formally  attired  by  her  ladies  in 
the  nuptial  robes.  From  hence  the  procession  passed  to  a 
platform  of  state,  erected,  according  to  ancient  custom,  in 
front  of  the  cathedral.  The  Duke  de  Chevreuse  was  dressed  in 
a  black  robe,  lined  with  cloth  of  gold  and  sparkling  with 
diamonds.  On  each  side  he  was  supported  by  the  Earls  of 
Carlisle  and  Holland,  clad  in  robes  covered  with  beaten 
silver.  Standing  under  a  gorgeous  canopy  King  Louis^ 
assisted  by  his  brother  Graston,  consigned  their  sister  to  the 
Duke  de  Chevreuse  as  the  representative  of  King  Charles. 
The  marriage  having  been  solemnized  according  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Bomish  church,  the  procession  entered  the 
cathedral  to  hear  mass — the  Duke  de  Chevreuse  and  the 
Queen  of  England  taking  precedence  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  France.  A  circumstance  in  the  ceremony  was  remarkable. 
Although  the  French  had  obstinately  persisted,  during  their 
negotiation,  in  requiring  a  secret  article  respecting  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  marriage  under  their  Roman 

*  CTharles,  as  great-grandBon  of  Mary  of  Guise,  was  not  yery  distantly  related 
to  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  who  was  a  prince  of  that  illustrious  house. 
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Catholic  mother,  yet  when  mass  was  performed  in  Notre 
Dame^  with  great  delicacy  they  permitted  the  Duke  de 
Chevrense,  as  representative  of  the  English  monarch,  to 
withdraw  to  the  bishop's  house  with  the  English  ambas- 
sadors, who  returned  to  the  French  monarch  to  take  their 
rank  in  the  procession  the  instant  the  mass  was  concluded. 
A  splendid  banquet  followed,  at  which  the  king  sat  under  a 
canopy  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  Henrietta  being  placed  on 
his  left  hand  and  the  queen-mother  on  the  right.  Next  to 
Henrietta  sat  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  and  the  Earls  of 
Carlisle  and  Holland  by  the  side  of  the  duke. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
made  preparations  to  visit  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  the 
splendid  ceremonials  attendant  upon  these  royal  espousals, 
and  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure  had  been  as  late  as  the 
23rd  of  March,  but  he  was  detained  by  the  continued  illness 
of  King  James.  The  prominent  part  which  the  favourite 
bad  taken  in  the  promotion  of  the  French  match  was  now 
beginning  to  lessen  the  popularity  which  his  abandonment  of 
the  Spanish  alliance  had  temporarily  earned  him  when  it 
became  known  that  no  attempts  were  to  be  made  to  convert 
the  young  Queen  of  England  to  Protestantism,  but  more 
especially  when  news  came  that  a  Popish  bishop  and  twenty- 
eight  priests  were  to  be  included  in  her  retinue;  and  the 
announcement  of  Charles's  intention  to  dispatch  the  duke  to 
Paris  in  order  to  conduct  the  royal  bride  to  England,  proved 
for  many  reasons  highly  displeasing  to  the  country. 

Buckingham's  reckless  profusion  had  been  too  severely 
felt  during  the  late  reign  not  to  make  the  proposed  journey 
objected  to  on  the  score  of  expense.  Though  Charles  had 
already  shown  himself  lavish  to  his  friend  and  favourite,  the 
people  had  gladly  observed  in  their  young  king  a  disposition 
to  economy.  He  had,  -  moreover,  displayed  an  honourable 
desire  to  pay  his  late  father^s  debts  by  disparking  most  of 
his  remote  parks  and  chases,  which  were  more  numerous  and 
extensive  than  any  other  royal  domains  in  Europe.  But 
when  it  became  known  that  the  spendthrift  duke  was  about 
to  start  upon  another   expedition   as  needless,   politically 
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speaking,  as  it  was  certain  to  be  costly,  the  fault  was  rather 
attributed  to  the  vanity  and  prodigality  of  the  minister  than 
to  the  thoughtless  extravagance  of  the  monarch. 


XIX. 

BUCKINGHAM   OOES   TO    PARIS    TO    CONDUCT    HENRIETTA    MARIA 

TO      ENGLAND ^HIS      MAGNIFICENT     RETINUE — HOSPITABLE 

RECEPTION  BY  THE  PRENCH  COURT  AND  NOBILITY — HE 
BECOMES  ENAMOURED  OP  ANNE  OP  AUSTRIA — THE  QUEEN^S 
PAVOURITE,  MADAME  CHEVREUSE,  ABETS  BUCKINGHAM  IN 
HIS  MAD  PASSION — PLATONIC  ATTACHMENTS  AND  l'hONNETB 

GALANTERIE DISGUISES      ASSUMED      BY     BUCKINGHAM      IN 

ORDER  TO  APPROACH  THE  QUEEN-CONSORT — BUCKINGHAM 
OPFENDS  THE  PRENCH  COURTIERS  BY  A  DISPLAY  OF  PRO- 
DIGAL LIBERALITY. 

With  renewed  health,  sovereign  power  at  his  back,  and 
revelling  in  fresh  honours  and  graces,  the  fortunate  favourite 
took  his  departure  with  extraordinary  pomp  for  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  charming  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Oreat  to  the  expectant  arms  of  the  young  King  of  England. 
Fully  aware  of  the  curious  felicity  exhibited  by  the  French 
courtiers  in  dress,  appointments,  and  equipages  from  having 
formed  his  own  early  taste  in  their  refined  school  of  fashion, 
the  gay  duke  determined  on  the  occasion  of  this  joyous 
mission  to  outvie  all  his  previous  doings  in  superb  excess^ 
and,  if  possible,  distance  all  competitors  in  magnificence  in 
the  eyes  of  the  three  queens  at  the  Louvre.  Such  a  regal 
retinue  had  never  before  been  displayed  by  a  subject  in  our 
annals,  save  in  two  memorable  instances — those  of  Becket 
and  Wolsey.  But  the  cumbrous  grandeur  of  their  parade 
could  bear  no  comparison  with  the  order  and  brilliancy  of 
the  duke's  following.  Eight  noblemen,  headed  by  the  young 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  and  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  were  associated  with  six  gentlemen  of  noble  fami- 
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lies^  and  twenty-four  knights  of  great  worthy  all  of  "  whom 
carried  six  or  seven  pages  a  piece^  and  as  many  footmen/' 
the  train  amounting  to  six  or  seven  hundred.  Nor  were 
these  all.  Twenty  privy  gentlemen^  seven  grooms  of  his 
chambers^  thirty  chief  women,  and  two  master  cooks  were 
among  the  more  important  functionaries  who  attended  upon 
his  Grace  of  Buckingham.  Three  rich  suits  a  piece  were  given 
to  each  of  these  persons.  The  inferior  servants  for  the  house- 
hold numbered  twenty-five  second  cooks,  fourteen  women  of 
the  second  rank^  seventeen  grooms  to  attend  upon  those  yeo- 
men, forty-five  labourers,  cellarers  belonging  to  the  kitchen^ 
twelve  pages,  twenty-four  footmen,  six  huntsmen,  and  twelve 
grooms.  Most  of  these  subordinates  were  provided  with 
three  rich  suits  a  piece,  and  to  complete  this  department, 
there  were  six  riders  with  one  suit  a  piece,  and  eight  others 
to  attend  the  stable  business. 

The  duke^s  equipages  numbered  three  rich  coaches,  lined 
inside  with  velvet,  and  covered  all  over  externally  with  gold 
lace.  Eight  horses  and  six  coachmen  were  allotted  to  each 
coach,  and  before  leaving  London  he  had  despatched  his 
grooms  with  fifty  geldings  and  nags,  and  twelve  coach 
horses.  .Then  there  were  my  lord  duke's  watermen,  twenty, 
two  in  number,  suited  in  sky-coloured  taffety,  all  gilded 
with  anchors  and  my  lord's  arms,  and  lastly,  a  band  of 
musicians,  eight  score  in  number,  "  all  richly  suited.''  The 
whole  of  this  suite,  we  are  told,  was  maintained  ''at  his 
grace's  charge."* 

To  eclipse  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse  in  jewelled  raiment — 
who,  as  proxy  for  Charles,  had  blazed  with  diamonds  at  the 
espousals — Buckingham  went  provided  with  all  the  jewels  of 
the  crown  for  his  personal  adornment.  De  Chevreuse  had 
married  the  young  widow  of  the  favourite  De  Luynes,  who, 
when  the  Nemesis  overtook  the  Marquis  d'Ancre  and  his 
wife  for  their  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  had 
become  possessor  of  the  confiscated  diamonds  and  parures  of 
the  Florentine  parvenus,  and  which  exceeded  in  value  and 
beauty  those  even  of  their  patroness,  Marie  de'  Medici.  Oldysf 
•  Ellis,  «  Orig.  Letters,"  1st  series,  voL  i.  p.  189.      f  "  ^^^  o^  Raleigh." 
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— who  dwells  in  detail  upon  Buckingham's  extravagance  on 
this  occasion  in  having  his  clothes  trimmed  with  great  dia- 
mond buttons^  and  for  wearing  diamond  hat-bands^  cockades^ 
and  ear-rings^  and  for  being  "  yoked  with  great  and  manifold 
ropes  and  knots  of  pearl/^  and^  ^'in  short,  to  be  manacled,, 
fettered,  and  imprisoned  in  jewels'' — ^further  says  that  he  had 
twenty-seven  suits  made,  the  richest  that  embroidery,  lace, 
silk,  velvet,  gold,  and  gems  would  contribute.  Ooe  of  these, 
to  be  worn  on  his  entrance  into  Paris,  was  "  a  white  uncut 
velvet,  set  all  over,  both  suit  and  cloak,  with  diamonds 
valued  at  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  besides  a  great  feather 
stuck  all  over  with  diamonds,  as  were  also  his  sword,  girdle, 
hatband,  and  spurs/'  Another  rich  suit  had  been  prepared 
for  the  wedding-day,  made  of  purple  satin,  embroidered  with 
rich  Orient  pearls.  His  other  suits,  we  are  told,  were  all  as 
rich  as  invention  could  frame,  or  art  fashion.  All  this  glitter 
and  profusion  was  well  calculated  to  please  the  taste  of  the 
Parisians,  with  whom  personal  decoration  was  carried  to 
such  an  extent,  that  Lord  Holland  describes  some  of  the 
masquers  at  a  court  fSte  as  having  almost  all  their  clothes 
embroidered  with  diamonds ;  embroidery  of  gold  and  silver 
being  at  that  time  forbidden. 

Divers  reports  of  this  splendidly  equipped  mission  had 
heralded  its  advent  to  the  shores  of  France,  so  that  the 
interest  and  curiosity  of  the  Parisians  were  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement,  and  King  Louis  had  even  been 
jestingly  told  that  he  would  have  to  give  up  the  Louvre  to 
make  room  for  the  English  duke  and  his  train  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  retainers.  At  length,  cm  the  25th  of  May,' 
Buckingham  flashed  meteor-like  on  the  Paris  horizon  ^^  with 
all  the  lustre  the  wealth  of  England  could  adorn  him,  and 
outshined  all  the  bravery  that  court  could  dress  itself  in,  and 
overacted  the  whole  nation  in  their  own  most  peculiar  vani- 
ties."* Even  the  severity  of  the  sullen  secretary  of  state 
softens  as  his  reminiscences  sparkle,  in  describing  the  singular 
beauty  of  his  person,  the  grace  of  his  movements ;  while  the 
extraordinary  magnificence  of  his  mission  was  equally  the 
*  Lord  Clarendon. 
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admiration  of  the  French  king  and  his  astonished  sub- 
jects. 

The  duke  and  his  suite  were  hospitably  lodged  during 
their  seven  days'  stay  at  the  French  court  in  the  hotel  of 
the  Duke  de  Chevreuse^  close  to  the  Louvre ;  and  high  fes- 
tival, gorgeous  masque — in  short,  a  continuous  round  of 
entertainments,  diversified  each  day  in  rapid  alternation. 
Whilst,  however,  the  gallant  envoy  momentarily  found  an 
able  ally  throughout  this  whirl  of  gaiety  in  his  fascinating 
hostess,  Marie  de'  Medici  received  him  at  the  Luxembourg 
with  sumptuous  state  and  gracious  condescension,  the  young 
queens  at  the  Louvre  in  their  youthful  beauty  and  bright- 
ness were  radiant  in  graceful  attentions,  and  even  the  gloomy 
and  taciturn  Louis  seemingly  took  curious  satisfaction  in 
contemplating  the  striking  appearance  of  his  brother-in-law's 
brilliant  favourite,  whom  he  pronounced  one  of  the  few  English 
gentlemen  he  had  ever  seen.  The  new  constable,  the  Duke 
de  Lesdiguieres,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  the  brothers  De  Luynes 
— Dukes  De  Chaulnes  and  De  Luxembourg — and  others  vied 
together  in  supplementing  the  warm  assiduities  of  the  royal 
family. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  thus  caressing  and 
caressed,  flattering  and  flattered,  this  idol  of  the  hour  would 
have  been  content  with  the  incense  so  lavishly  ofiered  up  to 
him,  and  have  found  his  present  measure  of  honour  and  glory 
complete.  Not  so.  George  Villiers  was  altogether  a  notable 
example  of  the  spoiled  child  of  Fortune.  He  was  a  man  of 
lofty  aspirations  and  quick  conceptions,  but  of  an  ill-regulated 
mind.  Of  a  genius  daring  and  magnificent,  it  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  have  encountered  but  few  obstacles  in  his  rapid 
advancement,  and  his  hardy  self-will  disdained  to  imagine 
any.  Fearless  of  danger,  he  was  essentially  a  man  of  sensa- 
tion, acting  from  impulse.  Whether  really  actuated  by 
feelings  of  love— whether  from  motives  of  ambition,  or  the 
mere  rage  for  pleasure  and  excitement — certain  it  is  that,  in 
his  heedless  impetuosity,  he  now  resolved  to  attempt  nothing 
less  than  the  conquest  of  a  queen. 

Of  the  first  meeting  between  Anne  of  Austria  and  Buck- 
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iDgbam  on  this  occasion^  the  annals  of  gallantry^  usually  so 
circumstantial  with  the  French,  have  preserved  a  sullen  and 
royal  silence.  But  that  the  beauty  of  the  young  queen  made 
a  strong  impression  when  he  first  saw  her  incognito  on  his 
way  to  Spain  is  evident,  for,  on  his  return  the  duke  described 
her  to  his  old  master.  King  James,  as  the  handsomest  woman 
he  had  seen  at  the  French  court.  Buckingham  had  then  dwelt 
enthusiastically  upon  the  dazzling  fairness  of  Anne's  com- 
plexion, her  glance  full  of  sweetness  and  expression,  her 
small  and  rose-lipped  mouth,  the  wonderful  symmetry  of  her 
hands  and  arms — without  exaggeration,  he  affirmed,  as  white 
as  snow. 

So  impressed,  so  constituted,  and  so  circumstanced — we 
need  scarcely  wonder  at  the  impulsive  duke's  infatuation, 
when  we  find  his  double  rival  in  law  and  politics — ^his  emi- 
nence, the  grave  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  cherishing  an  equally 
mad  passion  for  the  same  royal  lady. 

Though  an  affectionate  husband,  as  we  have  shown,  Buck- 
ingham was  by  temperament  a  votary  of  female  beauty. 
Vulnerable  under  the  temptations  to  which  his  rank  and 
accomplishments  exposed  him,  his  morals  seem  occasionally, 
though  not  habitually,  to  have  hung  as  loosely  upon  him  as 
the  diamond  buttons  which  he  sometimes  let  fall  among  the 
court  ladies  under  the  gentlest  pressure,  and  obtained  all  the 
celebrity  he  desired  from  the  fair  pickers- up.  Now  that  he 
found  himself  the  object  of  the  young  queen's  marked 
attention,  under  circumstances,  too,  that  lent  a  novel  and 
peculiar  interest  to  their  intercourse — for  on  this  occasion 
only,  during  the  reign  of  her  husband,  did  Anne  publicly 
enjoy  the  splendour  and  importance  of  her  position  as  queen- 
consort — ^the  ardent  envoy  gave  himself  up  to  a  passion  as 
violent  as  it  was  presumptuous.  He  forgot — ^by  no  means  for 
the  first  time — his  "  poor  silly  Kate"*  at  home,  and  became 

*  From  the  foUowing  passage  in  one  of  the  duchess's  letters,  written  to  her 
hushimd  during  his  absence  in  Spain,  whilst  the  affectionate  wife  was  suffering 
iUness  chiefly  through  anxiety  caused  by  reports  which  had  reached  her  touching 
the  duke's  gallantries,  Buckingham,  with  characteristic  candour  and  reckless- 
ness, seems  to  have  made  some  confession  of  his  coi:\jngal  infidelities,  and  ex- 
pressed much  contrition  for  them : — **  And  where  you  say,"  writes  this  doting 
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80  absorbed  with  the  one  iotoxicating  idea^  that  he  cast  politics 
to  the  winds^  or  to  the  care  of  his  obliging  friends  the  Earls 
of  Carlisle  and  Hollaod^  and  occupied  himself  solely  with 
attempting  the  subjugation  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

In  this  mad  freak  he  found  a  genial  abettor  in  the  queen^s 
favourite,  the  beautiful  Marie  de  Bohan,  his  present  hostess. 
Herself  in  love  with  his  handsome  colleague^  Holland,  who 
had,  we  are  told,  '^  an  amorous  temper  and  a  wise  head,  and 
could  court  it  as  smoothly  as  any  man  with  the  French 
ladies,^'  she  had  eagerly  helped  to  forward  the  French  match, 
out  of  her  great  admiration,  she  said,  of  Englishmen ;  and  if 
the  joyous  duchess  formed  her  standard  opinion  of  our 
countrymen  by  the  trio  of  gallant  lady-killers  with  whom 
she  had  been,  and  was  thea,  associated  in  these  matrimonial 
negotiations,  she  also  seems  to  have  possessed  a  wise  head  as 
well  as  an  amatory  temper  of  her  own — at  least  so  far  as 
court  wisdom  went. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  had  kept  up  a  lively  correspondence 
with  Holland,  when  Lord  Rich,  from  the  period  of  his  visit 
to  Paris  in  1622,  and  prominent  among  other  courtly  topics 
l^d  been  their  gossip  about  the  potent  favourite  of  two 
kings  and  her  own  charming  queen  and  mistress.  During 
his  present  mission,  Anne  of  Austria  had  found  the  earPs 
conversation  unusually  attractive,  and  so  inexhaustible  was  his 
commendation  of  his  patron  Buckingham  that  a  lively  impres* 
sion  had  been  made  upon  the  young  queen's  fancy  long  ere 
she  had  been  dazzled  by  the  sight  of  his  extraordinary  magnift- 
cence  and  singular  personal  beauty.  Report,  for  once,  had 
not  overrated  the  "  lovely  presence^'  of  the  hero  of  her  imagi- 
nation, and  now  that  he  brought  all  his  fascinations  into 

woman,  **  it  is  too  great  a  pnnishment  for  a  greater  offender  than  yon  hope  you 
are^  dear  heart»  how  severe  Gbd  had  been  pleased  to  have  dealt  with  me,  it  had 
been  for  my  sins  and  not  yonrs,  for  truly  you  are  so  good  a  man,  that,  but 
for  one. sin,  you  are  not  so  great  an  offender,  only  your  loving  women  so  well. 
But  I  ho^ie  God  has  forgiven  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  commit  the  like 
again,  and  God  has  laid  a  g^eat  affliction  on  me  by  this  grievous  absence ;  and 
I  trust  God  will  send  me  life,  and  Mall  too,  that  you  shall  enjoy  us  both ;  for  I 
am  sure  God  will  bless  us  both,  for  your  sake ;  and  I  cannot  express  the  infinite 
affection  I  bear  you ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  believe  me,  that  there  was  never 
woman  loved  man  as  I  do  you." 
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play  for  the  purpose  of  captivating  her  heart,  he  proved  to 
be  the  man,  we  are  told  by  one  who  was  in  all  her  secrets,* 
who  attacked  that  hitherto  impregnable  fortress  with  the 
.best  saccess. 

To  the  close  companionship  and  dangerous  example  of  her 
lively  and  witty  favourite,  Marie  de  Rohan,  Madame  de 
Motteville  attributed  all  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  Anne 
of  Austria.  Not  entirely  concurring  in  that  opinion  of  the 
faithful  friend  and  attendant  of  her  maturer  life,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  other  influences — and  especially 
estrangement  from  her  consort  and  her  persecution  by  the 
queen-mother  and  Richelieu — had  operated  to  produce  much 
of  that  wilfulness  and  rash  imprudence  of  conduct  by  which 
her  reputation  incurred  so  severe  an  ordeal.  Never  distin- 
guished for  great  strength  of  mind,  Anne's  character  must 
be  measured  in  many  respects  by  the  standard  of  the  age^ 
and  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed. 
Isolated  from  all  her  relatives  in  early  youth,  and  mated 
with  an  uncongenial  consort,  without  guide  or  adviser  in  her 
proud  but  difficult  position,  is  it  surprising  that  she  com- 
mitted some  errors  of  both  head  and  heart  ?  Anne,  we  aA 
told  by  the  same  authority,  had  been  imbued  by  her  mother, 
Margaret  of  Austria,  with  a  lively  piety  and  love  of  virtue, 
which  happily  proved  her  best  safeguards  through  the  many 
temptations  of  her  eventful  life.  But  these  safeguards  were  fear- 
fully tested  at  times  by  the  influence  of  erroneous  principles  of 
others  or  the  force  of  bad  example.  As  one  of  the  evils  conse- 
quent upon  long  estrangement  from  her  husband,  the  young 
queen  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  idea  of  Platonic  attachments 
— first  introduced  to  France  by  Catherine  de'  Medici,  among 
other  Italian  modes  of  thought  and  action,  during  her  own 
exceptional  married  life — and  which  were  still  in  favour  with 
a  certain  class  of  clever,  free-thinking  Frenchwomen,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Madame  de  Sable.  This  sentimentality — 
perhaps  more  dangerous  to  virtue  than  the  more  undisguised 
allurements  of  vice — was  chiefly  inculcated  in  a  class  of  fiction 
then  popular  in  France,  consisting  of  tales  translated  from 
*  Hadame  de  Motteville. 
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'the  Spanish^  as  mawkish  in  their  ethics  as  thej  were  tedious 
in  their  wire-drawn  verbosity.  Madame  de  Motteville  also 
mentions  Anne  having  remarked  to  her  that  at  this  early 
stage  of  her  womanhood  she  never  could  understand  why  the 
delightful  and  sprightly  conversation  known  to  her  by  the 
phrase  Vhonniie  galanterie  should  be  censurable,  any  more  than 
the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Madrid ; 
who^  living  like  nuns  in  the  palace,  and  never  speaking  to 
men  but  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain, 
were  accustomed  to  boast  of  their  conquests,  and  to  look 
upon  them  rather  as  enhancing,  than  detracting  from,  their 
reputation.  Anne  of  Austria's  rhonnite  galanterie,  therefore, 
meant,  in  plain  English,  flirtation ;  and  in  that  pleasant  pas- 
time she  now  felt  more  than  ever  disposed  to  indulge,  harm- 
lessly, of  course ;  and  as  her  Platonic  notions,  gleaned  from 
the  Spanish  romances,  had  always  inspired  her  with  a  desire  to 
subdue  the  hearts  of  distinguished  persons, — who,  in  Europe, 
was  so  distinguished  as  the  magnificent  and  fascinating 
duke? 

Buckingham  was  too  experienced  in  the  wooer's  art  to 
entrust  his  hopes  of  success,  in  a  cause  in  which  he  was  so 
much  in  earnest  as  that  of  winning  the  heart  of  the  French 
queen,  to  mere  chance.  He  was  not  long,  therefore,  in 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  to 
whom  intrigue  and  mischief-making  were  as  the  breath  of 
her  nostrils.  The  good  offices,  too,  of  this  unscrupulous  court 
lady,  it  is  asserted,  were  secured  by  the  present  of  a  hundred 
thousand  livres,  and  the  loan  of  two  thousand  pistoles. 
Whether  won  over  by  such  bribe,  or  otherwise,  certain  it  is 
that  Anne  of  Austria  was  betrayed  into  a  dangerous  line  of 
conduct  with  Buckingham  by  her  friend  and  favourite. 

In  his  first  approaches,  in  public,  the  duke  had  been 
most  careful  to  preserve  a  respectful  tenderness  of  demeanour 
towards  the  young  queen,  which,  however  exaggerated  it 
might  appear  in  the  person  of  a  foreign  envoy,  was  not  the 
less  piquant  from  its  very  audacity.  But  he  soon  grew 
wearied  of  these  guarded  demonstrations,  which,  though 
flattering  as  they  might  be  to  the  vanity  of  Anne  of  Austria,  by 
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no  means  satisfied  the  impulsive  aspirations  of  her  impetuous' 
lover.  He  bent  all  his  efforts,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  private 
interview ;  but  the  queen  was  too  narrowly  watched  to  render 
that  a  matter  of  easy  accomplishment  even  by  so  able  a  tac* 
tician  in  back-stairs  manoeuvres  as  the  arch  and  unscrupulous 
duchess.  When  every  other  stratagem  had  either  failed  or 
been  rejected,  the  very  opportune  device  of  giving  a  fSte  and 
masqued  ball  at  her  hotel,  in  honour  of  the  royal  nuptials, 
occurred  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  The  invitation  was  given 
and  accepted ;  and  the  moody  Louis,  perceiving  that  to 
absent  himself  would  be  an  insult  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England,  or  probably  unwilling  to  leave  his  consort  exposed, 
under  the  roof  of  a  woman  he  distrusted  and  detested,  to  the 
familiar  attentions  either  of  the  handsome  envoy — who  had 
become  the  idol  of  all  the  women  at  court,  from  the  queen 
down  to  the  maid  of  honour — or  of  his  brother  Oaston,  of 
whom  he  was  then  very  jealous,  he  not  only  signified  his 
intention  of  accompanying  his  consort  thither,  but  presented 
her  with  a  costly  shoulder-knot,  ornamented  with  twelve 
diamond  tags,  to  wear  on  the  occasion. 

As  previously  planned,  Buckingham,  during  the  evening, 
assumed  various  disguises,  danced  in  a  ballet  of  demons,  and 
having  purchased  the  compliance  of  the  Chevalier  de  Ouise* 
by  a  loan  of  three  thousand  pistoles  and  the  diamonds  of  the 
English  crown,  appeared  as  his  substitute  in  a  masque  in 
which  the  princes  of  the  sovereign  houses  of  France  were  to 
represent  the  oriental  kings  doing  homage  to  Louis  and  his 
queen.  In  this  disguise,  he  was  selected  by  Anne  of  Austria 
as  her  partner  in  the  dance,  and  had  full  opportunity,  amid 
the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  festival,  to  pour  into  her  ear  a 
tale  of  passion,  for  which  Madame  de  Chevreuse  had,  with- 
out doubt,  ftilly  prepared  her. 

The  salient  topic  of  court  gossip  on  the  following  day  waa 
the  various  disguises  assumed  by  Buckingham  during  the 
festivities  at  the  Hdtel  de  Chevreuse,  and  it  aroused  the  sus- 
picion and  doubled  the  vigilance  of  Richelieu ;  who,  readily 

*  Son  of  Henry  of  Lorraine,  Duke  de  Golse,  assaaainated  at  the  States  of 
Bloifly  and  yoanger  brother  of  the  Dake  de  Chevreose. 
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guessing  that  the  intriguing  duchess  was  the  confidante  and 
accomplice  of  this  mad  passion^  kept  Argus-eyed  watch  and 
ward  alike  over  the  queen,  her  favourite^  and  his  rival,  the 
envoy-lover.  This  surveilLance  rendered  the  suit  of  the 
adventurous  duke  so  desperate  that  he  resolved  to  attempt 
any  means^  however  hazardous^  which  afforded  a  prospect  of 
seeing  the  queen,  once  at  least,  in  private.  The  moments 
that  yet  remained  of  Buckingham's  stay  in  Paris  were  few 
and  precious.  The  only  scheme  which  could  be  devised — 
whether  with  Anne  of  Austria's  consent  is  not  clear — was 
to  introduce  him  into  her  apartments  in  the  garb  of  a 
phantom,  reputed  to  have  haunted  the  Louvre  for  centuries, 
and  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  JVhiie  Lady.  Here 
was  a  piece  of  frolic  after  the  duchess's  own  heart.  Through 
her  bold  and  expert  agency  this  wild  scheme  was  actually 
accomplished ;  but  the  palpitating  adorer  in  spectral  weeds 
had  scarcely  been  closeted  five  minutes  with  the  queen  ere 
an  alarm  was  raised  of  the  approach  of  Louis  the  Just,  and 
the  duke  was  forced  to  beat  a  rapid  retreat  by  a  private  stair- 
case. This  fresh  apparition  of  the  While  Lady — who  had 
not  succeeded  in  leaving  the  Louvre  unobserved — raised  no 
suspicion  in  the  king's  mind,  as  he  placed  firm  faith  in  the 
tradition ;  but  Richelieu  was  not  so  easily  deceived ;  and  he 
soon  ascertained  through  his  agents  that  the  advent  of  the 
phantom  of  the  White  Lady  was  only  another  device  of 
Buckingham's  clever  hostess. 

Buckingham  was  in  despair.  Despatches  had  arrived 
from  the  impatient  Charles  Stuart  to  hasten  with  his  young 
bride  to  Dover ;  the  homeward  journey  must  be  commenced 
at  the  furthest  in  two  days,  and  no  ingenuity  could  now 
suffice  to  prolong  his  sojourn  in  the  French  capital.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  the  court  consequently — with  the 
exception  of  the  king,  who  fell  ill — started  for  Amiens,  for 
so  (ar  were  Marie  de'  Medici  and  Anne  of  Austria  to  con- 
duct Queen  Henrietta  Maria ;  and  in  that  city  the  interview 
so  ardently  coveted  by  the  enamoured  duke  was  destined  to 
take  place. 

Before  he  quitted  Paris,  Buckingham  contrived  to  offend 
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the  susceptibility  of  some  of  the  French  courtiers  by  an 
attempted  display  of  prodigal  liberality^  which  was  looked 
upon — ^among  the  rest  by  his  princely  host  the  Duke  de 
Chevreuse — as  nothing  else  than  studied  ostentation.  The 
English  duke  had  sent  a  batch  of  diamonds  to  a  jeweller  to 
be  set  in  finger  rings,  intending  to  present  them  to  certain 
noblemen  and  others.  Timely  warning,  however,  was  given 
him  of  the  error  he  would  commit  by  his  agent  Sir  Balthazar 
Gerbier.  '^  I  have  been  informed,'^  wrote  that  discreet  person, 
"  that  at  the  court  where  you  are,  they  have  got  intelligence 
of  the  diamonds  your  excellency  is  causing  to  be  set  in  rings, 
and  so  they  are  trying  to  guess  what  can  be  your  reason. 
The  greater  part  think  it  is  in  order  to  make  presents,  which 
they  are  resolved  not  to  receive.  Your  excellency's  perfect 
sagacity  needs  no  interpreter  for  understanding  their  policy, 
which  is  only  that  somebody  has  been  such  an  exceeding 
busybody  as  to  blow  into  the  ear  of  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse 
that  if  your  excellency  were  to  be  remarked  above  others  for 
liberality,  it  would  be  greatly  to  his  detriment.'* 

The  nice  sense  of  genuine  hospitality  in  M.  de  Chevreuse 
evidently  regarded  as  an  affront  the  duke's  proposed  parting 
gifts  to  members  of  his  family  and  household,  for  his  secre- 
tary gave  Gerbier  a  hint  that,  if  offered,  they  would  not  be 
received.  Such  high-minded  conduct  stands  in  favourable 
contrast  with  Buckingham's  unscrupulousness  in  such  mat- 
ters, for  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  he  owns  to  having  received 
presents  while  in  France  amounting  in  value  to  no  less  than 
eighty  thousand  pounds,* 

•  Biflhop  Goodman,  vol.  i.  p.  290;  and  State  Papers,  voL  iiL  No.  7. 
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XX. 


DEPARTURE    FROM  PARIS  OF  THE   YOUNG   QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND 

THE  JOURNEY  DELAYED   AT    AMIENS   THROUGH    THE  QUEEN- 

MOTHER^S    SUDDEN     ILLNESS BUCKINGHAM     COMPROMISES 

ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA  BY  HIS  INSENSATE  CONDUCT HENRIETTA 

MARIA  AND  SUITE  REACH  THE  COAST EMBARKATION  DE- 
LAYED BY  STORMY  WEATHER — BUCKINGHAM  GOES  BACK  TO 
AMIENS  FROM    BOULOGNE    TO    SEEK    A   FARTING   INTERVIEW 

WITH  ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA THE    QUEEN    FEIGNS    ILLNESS   TO 

AVOID     HIM HIS    DARING    INTRUSION HIS     SUBSEQUENT 

FORMAL  ADIEUX GAGE  D^ AMOUR  ON  LEAVE-TAKING EM- 
BARKATION FOR  ENGLAND. 

The  departure  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  had  been  slightly 
delayed  by  the  indisposition  of  the  king,  who  was  desirous  of 
accompanying  his  sister  to  Compiegne,  bat  Louis  having 
issued  a  mandate  that  she  should  be  received  with  'royal 
honours  throughout  her  progress  to  the  coast,  the  journey 
was  commenced  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1625.  The  suite  of 
the  three  queens  included  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Chev- 
reuse,  Mesdames  de  Launay,  de  Boissiere,  de  Guercheville, 
and  de  St.  George ;  the  Dukes  de  Bellegarde,  de  la  Force, 
and  d'Elbeuf :  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  his  col- 
leagues. Earls  Carlisle  and  Holland.  In  the  Mercure  Franqois 
the  public  rejoicings  occupy  a  moveable  page  of  festivals, 
processions,  and  triumphal  arches.  All  the  magnificence  of 
France  was  radiant,  and  the  details  range  from  the  mantles 
of  violet  velvet,  spotted  ermine,  and  cloth  of  beaten  gold,  to 
the  allegorical  entrances  into  towns,  the  comfits  from  the 
mouths  of  dragons,  or  the  verses  from  sibyls  or  muses,  with 
an  exhibition  of  all  the  daughters  of  France  who  had  been 
queens  of  England,  represented  as  so  many  virtues. 

Through  the  sudden  indisposition  of  Marie  de'  Medici  the 
progress  was  arrested  at  Amiens,  where  a  halt  of  several  days 
took  place,  and  it  was  during  such  interval  that  the  levity  of 
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Anne  of  Austria  and  the  audacity  of  Buckingham  reached 
their  climax. 

It  was  an  unforeseen  exigency  for  the  city  of  Amiens  to 
be  thus  suddenly  called  upon  to  find  accommodation  for 
three  queens  at  once,  attended  by  so  many  and  such  illus- 
trious  persons.  It  possessed  no  single  house  capable  of  con- 
taining all  of  them  under  the  same  roof.  So  the  queen- 
mother  found  hospitable  reception  at  the  episcopal  palace, 
whilst  Anne  of  Austria  was  lodged  in  a  private  hotel  situate 
on  the  bank  of  the  Somme,  whose  large  and  umbrageous 
gardens  stretching  along  the  river  afforded  a  cool  and  plea- 
sant retreat  to  the  travellers,  wearied  as  they  were  by  the 
dust  and  heat  of  a  long  journey.  The  stay  in  these  secluded 
bowers  at  Amiens  was  prolonged  by  every  means  in  his 
power  by  Buckingham,  who  counted  the  hours  that  yet  re- 
mained to  him — affording  opportunity  of  access  to  Anne  of 
Austria — with  feverish  impatience.  In  these  efforts  the  duke 
was  eagerly  seconded  by  the  royal  ladies  and  their  fair  com- 
panions, for  whom  not  a  pleasure  was  spared  to  invite  delay, 
and  who  found  the  al  Jresco  diversions  at  Amiens  a  delightful 
exchange  for  the  dull  and  formal  restrictions  which  etiquette 
imposed  upon  them  in  the  halls  of  the  Louvre.  Festivity, 
therefore,  became  again  the  order  of  the  day,  and  among 
other  devices  for  merry-making,  the  baptism  of  the  eldest 
son  of  Cadenet,*  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  Governor  of  Picardy, 
furnished  occasion  for  a  fSte  at  the  citadel ;  and  never,  per- 
haps, before  or  since  had  the  son  of  a  parvenu  the  luck  of 
having  three  queens  stand  together  sponsors  for  him  at  the 
font.  Afler  a  rich  banquet,  a  ball  was  opened  by  Bucking- 
ham leading  forth  Anne  of  Austria,  and  in  that  stately  gal- 
Hard  the  noble  and  graceful  form  of  Yiiliers  shone  with 
effable  splendour.  That  night  he  appeared  armed  and  girded 
for  conquest  in  his  famous  white  suit  of  ^'  uncut  velvet," 
literally  blazing   with  diamonds,   over  which  he  wore   the 

*  Cadenet — one  of  the  three  brothers  De  Luynes,  who  had  shared  the 
only  cloak  they  possessed  between  them  in  the  days  of  their  pagehood — was 
created  Duke  de  Chaulnes  on  his  marriage  with  Charlotte  d'Ailly,  Countess  de 
Chaulnes  and  de  Fecquiny. 
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collars  and  badges  of  the  Garter,  the  St.  Esprit,  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  the  order  of  St.  George.  In  his  cap  waved  a 
heron's  plume,  diamonded  and  clasped  by  an  aigrette  studded 
by  five  of  the  biggest  brilliants  belonging  to  the  English 
crown.  And*  whilst  his  high-bred  carriage  admirably  sus- 
tained all  this  magnificence  of  attire,  his  "  sweet  and  accost- 
able''  manner  doubtless  so  enhanced  the  dazzling  effect  of 
his  exterior  attractiveness  as  to  render  him  irresistible  in 
the  eyes  of  each  daughter  of  France  with  whom  he  "  trod  a 
measure."  One  can  readily  imagine  the  sentiments  with 
which  the  young  and  neglected  queen  must  have  gazed  on, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  the  most  remarkable  man  of  that 
day,  and  who  had  shown  her  the  tender  yet  chivalrous 
homage  of  an  adventurous  and  high-minded  lover,  and  from 
whom  she  was  about  to  be  separated  a  few  hours  hence.  The 
court  of  France,  in  which  she  had  hitherto  been  kept  as  a 
mere  royal  cipher,  had  offered  her  no  example  of  the  reckless, 
uncalculating,  and  indomitable  spirit  with  which  he  braved 
every  danger  and  every  difficulty,  in  pursuit  of  the  *  one 
coveted  object.  To  him  kings  and  cardinals  were  alike  in- 
different ;  he  acknowledged  no  fear,  he  recognised  no  peril ; 
his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  his  passion,  and  he  deemed 
no  sacrifice  too  great  to  iusure  its  success. 

Heated  with  dancing,  and  doubtless  glad  to  escape  from 
the  confined  quarters  of  the  citadel  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  fSte,  Anne  of  Austria  took  leave  of  her  host  and  hostess, 
and,  attended  by  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  Buckingham,  Hol- 
land, and  her  equerry  and  lady  in  waiting,  returned  by  moon- 
light to  her  pleasant  lodgings  by  the  Somme.  The  hour 
was  yet  early;  and  the  fresh  air  of  a  balmy  night  in  June 
invited  a  stroll  among  the  fragrant  garden  shrubberies  before 
retiring  to  repose.  The  little  party,  therefore,  having  pro- 
menaded for  an  hour  or  so,  sat  down  to  rest  on  benches 
placed  by  the  river's  side.  After  a  short  interval,  Anne  rose 
to  resume  her  walk,  still  continuing  to  chat  and  laugh  with 
Buckingham.  The  queen  and  her  lover  turned  into  a  wind- 
ing alley  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  high  trellis  work  and  on 
the  other  by  a  row  of  tall  elm  trees ;  and  whilst  Holland  and 
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the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse  took  their  way  to  another  part  of 
the  garden^  M.  de  Putange, .  the  equerry,  and  Madame  du 
Vernet  kept  their  seats,  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy  towards 
their  royal  mistress,  who,  they  perceived,  was  holding  parti- 
cular conversation  with,  or  giving  some  message,  as  they 
thought,  to  the  duke.  Ere  long  a  piercing  cry  was  heard 
to  issue  from  that  embowering  shade,  which  being  recognised 
as  the  voice  of  the  queen  by  Putange — whose  duty  it  was 
never  to  lose  sight  of  her,  when  in  attendance, — the  equerry 
sprang,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  shrubbery,  and  saw,  as  it  is 
asserted,  Anne  of  Austria*  struggling  in  the  arms  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  On  perceiving  a  man  running  to- 
wards them  with  a  gleaming  weapon,  the  hot-blooded  Eng- 
lish envoy  drew  his  sword  also,  and  placing  his  back  to  the 
trellis  work  defiantly  awaited  the  attack ;  but  the  terrified 
queen,  rushing  between  them  in  much  agitation,  desired  the 
duke  to  retire,  lest  he  should  compromise  her;  and  blamed 
Putange  and  Madame  du  Vernay  for  having  quitted  her. 
Buckingham  obeyed  without  hesitation,  and  had  scarcely  left 
the  spot  ere  the  rest  of  the  party  were  collected  about  her 
majesty,  anxiously  inquiring  the  cause  of  terror.  Anne  of 
Austria,  summoning  up  all  her  presence  of  mind,  replied, 
that  the  duke  had  suddenly  left  her  alone  in  the  darkness ; 
and  that,  terrified  on  finding  herself  in  so  unusual  a  position, 
she  had,  without  considering  the  alarm  which  such  an  act 
must  necessarily  occasion,  cried  aloud  in  order  to  summon 
some  one  to  her  presence. 

To  what  length  Buckingham  was  carried  by  his  fervour 
as  a  lover  cannot  now  be  known.  The  queen  afterwards, 
it  is  said,  gave  a  somewhat  difierent  version  of  an  occurrence 
which  created  great  consternation  and  discussion,  by  relat- 
ing that,  alarmed  at  finding  herself  alone  in  the  dark  with 

^  Her  train-bearer  and  most  faithful  attendant.  La  Porte,  who  was  amongst 
her  retinue  at  Amiens,  thus  speaks  of  this  incident^  in  his  "  M^moires  Particn- 
Kers :" — •*  Apr^  s'dtre  bien  promen^  la  reine  se  reposa  quelque  temps,  et 
toutes  les  dames  aussi ;  puis  elle  se  levait  et  dans  le  toornement  d'une  aUee  oh 
les  dames  ne  la  suivirent  pas,  eit^t  le  Due  de  Buckingham  se  voyant  seal  avec 
elle  k  la  faveur  de  I'obscnrit^  qui  commen9ait  k  chaaser  la  lumi^re,  s'^mandpa 
fort  insolemment  jusqn'^  vouloir  caresser  la  reine,  qui  en  m6me  temps  fit  un 
cri  auquel  tout  le  monde  acoourat." 
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the  ardent  EngliBhman^  she  was  still  more  terrified  by  the 
expressions  of  passionate  attachment  which  he  addressed  to 
her.  ''  If  on  this  occaBion,^^  apologetically  remarks  Madame 
de  Motteville,  "  her  majesty  betrayed  that  her  heart  was 
snsceptible  of  some  tenderness  for  the  man  who  adored  her^ 
it  mnst  be  owned  that  her  love  for  virtuous  purity  and  pro- 
priety prevailed/'  She  knew  that  she  could  uot  listen  to 
the  importunity  of  his  fervent  suit  without  sharing  morally 
in  its  guilt.  '*  By  that  cry/'  continues  the  friendly  bed- 
chamber woman^  who  records  the  royal  lady's  confession^ 
"her  majesty  exhibited  her  wisdom  and  virtue,  preferring 
unsullied  innocence  and  self-respect  rather  than  to  yield  to 
the  suggestions  of  fear  which  first  possessed  her,  lest  her 
cry  of  distress,  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  might  cost 
her  much  sorrow."  Whether  Anne  reasoned  rightly  or  no, 
certain  it  is  that  on  Buckingham's  daring  aspirations  and 
her  imprudence  becoming  known  to  the  relentless  Richelieu, 
who  was  as  much  enraged  as  her  jealous  and  mistrustful 
husband,  several  of  the  queen's  servants  were  turned  away, 
and  her  physician,  her  equerry,  and  others  of  her  household, 
were  banished  from  France — a  proceeding  which  naturally  did 
not  fail  to  bear  heavily  on  the  reputation  of  Anne  of  Austria. 
On  the  day  after  this  occurrence,  Henrietta  Maria  and 
her  suite  departed  from  Amiens,  and  the  two  French  queens, 
attended  by  the  Princess  de  Conti,  accompanied  her  a 
short  way  in  the  queen-mother's  coach.  When  the  hour 
of  parting  at  length  arrived,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  pre- 
sented himself  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
to  kiss  her  robe.  Anne  was  sitting,  we  are  told,  on  the 
front  seat  of  her  coach,  with  the  Princess  de  Conti  by  her 
side ;  and  "  the  said  duke  hid  his  face  behind  the  curtain,  as 
if  he  had  something  to  say  to  her  in  private,  but  in  reality 
to  conceal  his  tears,  which  were  falling  plentifully.  The 
Princess  de  Conti  then  said  she  could  answer  to  the  king  for 
the  virtue  of  the  queen,  though  she  could  not  speak  so  posi- 
tively of  the  hardness  of  her  heart,  as  the  tears  of  the  duke 
evidently  affected  her  spirits."*  Buckingham  thus  impra- 
•  ICadune  de  Motterille. 
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dently  rendered  his  leave-taking  with  Anne  of  Austria  so 
conspicuous  that  it  served  to  strengthen  all  the  prejudices 
which  had  heen  excited  agains  ther;  while,  overcome  probably 
by  the  memories  of  the  past  and  anticipations  of  the  future, 
she,  on  her  side,  lost  all  her  self-possession,  and  remained 
drowned  in  tears  during  the  return  to  Amiens.  This  want  of 
caution  was  the  more  imprudent  that  she  travelled  in  the 
same  carriage  with  the  queen-mother,  the  Princess  de  Conti, 
and  a  lady  of  the  court,  and  thus  exposed  herself  to  suspicions 
which,  without  doubt,  outran  the  truth. 

When  Buckingham  had  reached  Boulogne  with  his  royal 
charge,  either  unable  to  bear  the  pangs  of  absence,  or  actuated 
by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
Amiens,  and  once  more,  if  possible,  to  behold  his  inamorata, 
if  it  were  but  for  a  moment.  The  elements  proved  favourable 
to  his  passion.  The  prevalence  of  high  winds  had  rendered 
the  sea  so  rough  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  im- 
mediate embarkation  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Anne  of 
Austria  had  unquestionably  learned  from  the  Duchess  de 
Chevreuse  the  strong  desire  felt  by  Buckingham  to  revisit 
Amiens,  and  see  her  once  again,  before  setting  sail ;  and  that 
the  feeling  was  reciprocated  he  had  soon  ample  proof  by  the 
arrival  of  La  Porte  at  Boulogne — ostensibly  to  inquire  after 
Henrietta  Maria  and  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  by  whom 
that  young  queen  was  to  be  accompanied  to  England. 

It  needed  little  discernment  on  the  part  of  the  suite  after 
what  had  passed  to  decide  that  the  official  inquiry  of  Anne^s 
messenger  by  no  means  laid  bare  the  whole  of  his  mission ; 
but  the  exact  nature  of  his  duties  never  transpired.  The 
rough  weather  lasted  for  eight  days,  and  during  that  interval 
La  Porte  made  three  journeys  to  the  coast.  "  I  came  and 
T  returned,''  says  he;  "1  carried  letters  to  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  and  returned  with  her  replies,  which  appeared 
to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence,  because  Queen  Anne 
ordered  M.  the  Due  de  Chaulnes  to  take  care  that  the  gates 
of  Amiens  were  never  closed,  so  that  I  might  not  be  delayed 
at  any  hour,  even  in  the  night."* 

•  "M^moires  Particulieri." 
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The  duke  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  leaving  the  qneen- 
consort  of  his  royal  master  at  Boulogne,  that  the  receipt  of 
a  despatch  from  King  Charles  would  oblige  hitn  to  have 
another  conference  with  the  queen-mother;  and  that  he 
should  leave  Boulogne  three  hours  after  the  queen's  mes« 
senger;  moreover,  he  urgently  implored  Anne  of  Austria,  in 
the  name  of  the  love  he  bore  her,  to  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  a  final  leave  of  "  the  fairest  vision  which 
had  ever  gladdened  his  sight/' 

The  request  produced  a  conflict  of  feeling  in  the  young 
queen's  mind.  She  well  knew  the  fearless  and  headstrong 
character  of  her  English  adorer,  and  felt  too  late  the  danger 
to  which  her  unmeasured  condescension  had  subjected  her. 
Only  a  few  hours  remained  for  her  decision ;  and  pressed  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  fresh  peril  to  which  she  was  exposed, 
and,  it  may  be,  also  by  her  innate  feeling  of  tenderness  for 
the  duke,  she  determined  at  once  to  feign  a  sudden  indispo- 
sition, and  to  request  her  ladies  to  withdraw  in  consequence. 
Her  project,  however,  was  nearly  rendered  abortive  by  the 
entrance  of  Nogent  Bautru,*  who  publicly  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Holland  to 
treat  on  some  affair  of  importance  with  the  queen-mother. 

In  this  dilemma,  Anne  of  Austria  felt  that  she  had  no 
other  alternative  but  to  play  out  her  personage  to  the  end ; 
and  accordingly  she  lost  no  time  in  sending  for  her  physician 
Eibera  and  causing  herself  to  be  bled;  but  despite  her 
entreaties,  and  almost  her  commands,  she  could  not  get  rid 
of  the  attendance  of  an  old  lady  of  honour,  the  Countess  of 
Lannoi,  who  had  seated  herself  in  the  queen's  arm-chair 
and  persisted  in  watching  by  her  bedside.  Finding  that  she 
was  resolved  on  fulfilling  the  duties  of  her  office  to  the 
letter,  and  having  already  occasion  to  suspect  that  the  zealous 
countess  was  in  the  interest  of  the  cardinal,  the  young  queen 
did  not  venture  to  insist  on  her  obedience,  and  therefore  was 
compelled  to  await,  in  increased  anxiety,  the  issue  of  the 
adventure. 

*  Nicholas  Bautru,  Count  do  Nogent,  was  jester  in  the  oourt  of  Anne  of 
Austria. 
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Meanwhile  that  Buckingham  was  paying  his  pretexted 
visit  to  Marie  de'  Medici^  La  Porte  had  arrived  from  his 
third  journey  with  letters  from  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  ap- 
prising Anne  of  Austria  of  the  duke's  desperate  mood,  and 
advising  her  to  be  on  her  guard.  The  faithful  messenger 
having  been  admitted  to  the  nielle  of  the  queen's  bedchamber^ 
in  order  personally  to  deliver  his  paquet  to  her  hand  only, 
Anne,  he  says,  after  glancing  carelessly  over  its  contents, 
merely  remarked — "  Tbey  are  really  come  back,  then,  these 
noblemen ;  I  thought  that  we  were  rid  of  them  for  good  I" 
It  is  sufficiently  clear,  therefore,  that  the  royal  lady  was  not 
taken  by  surprise  on  this  occasion.  She  spoke  of  Bucking- 
ham's visit  jestingly,  and  when  he  entered  her  apartment, 
which  he  appears  to  have  done  uninvited,  she  expressed  not 
the  slightest  annoyance. 

It  was  with  no  little  astonishment,  however,  that  Anne  of 
Austria  saw  the  duke  on  entering  not  only  dispense  with 
anything  like  etiquette,  but  rush  up  to  her  bedside,  fall  on 
his  knees,  and  frantically  kiss  the  coverlids  with  every  ex- 
pression of  passionate  love.  Overcome  with  surprise,  not 
nnmingled  with  anger,  she  remained  silent  for  some 
moments,  for  she  could  no  longer,  as  she  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged to  Madame  de  Motteville,  ''avoid  perceiving 
the  earnestness  of  his  passion.'^  Whereupon  the  grave  and 
aged  countess,  seated  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  came  to  the 
aid  of  her  mistress,  and  addressing  herself  reprovingly  to  the 
duke,  said,  '' Monseigneur,  it  is  not  our  custom  to  act  as 
you  are  now  doing  1"  The  duke,  nevertheless,  continued  obsti- 
nately  in  the  same  posture, and  disputing  the  point  with  the  old 
lady  all  the  time,  who  ''  looked  daggers"  at  the  presumptuous 
suitor,  replied — "  Madame,  I  am  not  a  Frenchman  ;  neither 
am  I  bound  by  your  laws  I"  He  spoke  in  a  suppressed  tone 
of  voice,  and  then  vehemently  addressed  the  queen,  pouring 
forth  avowals  of  the  utmost  tenderness.  By  this  time  her 
majesty  had  recovered  her  speech,  and  pretending  to  be 
extremely  indignant,  insisted  on  his  quitting  the  apartment. 
Much  agitated,  Buckingham  rose  from  his  knees  and  obeyed 
her  commands.* 

*  Mad.  de  MotteviUe,  torn.  i« 
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No  sooner  had  the  duke  retired  than  the  queen,  aware 
that  she  could  not  be  further  compromised  by  the  countess, 
dismissed  her  from  present  attendance,  and  without  loss 
of  time  summoned  Dona  Estefania,  a  Spanish  lady,  who 
had  accompanied  her  from  her  own  country,  and  in  whom 
she  placed  entire  confidence.  Calming  her  emotion,  Anne 
wrote  a  letter  to  Buckingham,  in  which  she  besought 
him  immediately  to  leave  France.  This  done,  she  gave 
into  the  charge  of  her  attendant  not  only  the  letter,  but  also 
a  casket  containing  the  shoulder-knot,"!^  with  its  diamond 
pendants,  presented  to  her  shortly  before  by  the  king, 
and  which  glittering  aigiiillette  she  had  worn  at  the  ball  of 
Madame  de  Chevreu^e. 

It  appears  surprising  that  the  queen  should  venture  to 
dispossess  herself  of  an  ornament  so  recently  acquired  and* 
so  remarkable,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  her  resources 
at  that  moment  were  scanty,  that  she  had  already  done 
honour  to  the  king's  present  by  appearing  with  it  in  public, 
and  that,  while  as  a  sovereign,  she  could  not  offer  to  the  mag- 
nificent duke  a  token  of  remembrance  of  no  intrinsic  value, 
she  was  also  enabled,  by  sacrificing  the  jewels  in  question, 
to  gratify  her  softer  feelings  by  the  conviction  that,  as  this 
was  a  decoration  then  worn  indifferently  by  both  sexes,  Buck- 
ingham would  be  reminded  of  her  whenever  it  formed  a 
portion  of  his  dress. 

The  next  day,  notwithstanding  his  impudent  courtship, 
Anne  of  Austria  gave  the  English  envoy  an  audience  of  leave- 
taking  in  presence  of  all  the  court.  The  duke's  deportment 
throughout  was  that  of  a  finished  gentleman  and  high-bred 
courtier,  and  everything  then  was  done  by  himself  and  Lord 
Holland  in  accordance  with  the  most  scrupulous  etiquette. 
The  cereo^onial  might  hs^ve  been  arranged  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  but,  if  so,  it  failed  to  save  Anne  from  the  most 
damaging  suspicions,  and  subsequent  persecution.  The 
cardinal,  early  informed  by  the  Countess  de  Lannoi  of  the  scene 
she  had  witnessed  between  Anne  of  Austria  and  Buckingham, 
lost  no  time  in  retailing,  not  only  that,  but  also  the  adven- 

*  Coke  Bays  (vol.  i.  p.  276)  that  tke  qaeen  sent  her  own  garter,  as  well  as  a 
valuable  jewel,  to  her  absent  lover. 
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ture  of  the  garden  to  Louis^ — ^whose  indifference  towards  his 
consort  was  rapidly  degenerating  into  hate,  thanks  to  the  im- 
prudence of  the  young  queen  herself  and  the  evil  offices  of  the 
queen-mother,  who  believed  that  she  saw  in  this  estrangement 
between  the  royal  pair  the  guarantee  of  her  own  authority. 

In  perusing  this  anecdote,  remarks  Jesse,  *'  we  know  not 
which  to  wonder  at  most — the  queen,  with,  of  course,  a 
woman's  feelings,  allowing  another  to  be  the  champion  of 
her  honour ;  or  the  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  without  any 
apparent  sanction  from  her  mistress,  presuming  to  perform 
the  part.  Even  Buckingham,  reckless  and  chivalrous  as  he 
was,  dared  not  have  excited  apprehensions  of  his  'taking 
liberties'  (such  is  Houssaie's  expression)  without  having  met 
with  very  flattering  encouragement/' 

•  Indeed,  although  there  was  apparently  no  actual  criminality 
in  their  attachment,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
queen  of  Prance  regarded  her  English  lover  with  no  impartial 
eyes.  Previous  to  his  quitting  the  shores  of  France,  we  find 
Buckingham  sending  secret  directions  to  Sir  Balthazar  6er- 
bier  to  remain  at  the  French  court  for  the  express  purpose, 
it  seems,  of  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  his  royal 
mistress.  Gerbier's  mission,  however,  became  suspected, 
and  accordingly  he  was  narrowly  watched  by  the  agents  of 
Richelieu. 

Buckingham  had  shed  tears  upon  the  queen's  hand  on  first 
quitting  her  near  Amiens.  "Were  those  drops,"  pertinently 
asks  Disraeli,  *'  the  melting  effusions  of  his  mind,  or  the 
burning  heat  of  his  senses  ?  Was  the  passion  of  Buckingham 
refined,  as  Hume,  in  the  calmness  of  his  philosophy  would 
conjecture,  when  he  says  that  '  that  attachment  at  least  of 
mind  which  appears  so  delicious,  and  is  so  dangerous,  seems 
to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  princess.' "  But  the  dis- 
content of  her  royal  husband,  the  rage  of  the  cardinal — here 
a  double  rival  to  Buckingham — and  the  covert  style  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  indicate  the  treason.  "  Had  this  princess 
followed  my  advice,"  says  De  Brienne*  (which  was  to  remain 

«  Memoirs  of  De  Brienne.    The  count  aooompanied  Queen  Henrietta  to 
England,  and  was  with  her  during  her  stay  at  Amiens. 
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at  Paris  with  her  sick  husband)  *'  she  would  have  received  great 
advantages ;  but  she  preferred  the  counsels  of  Madame  du 
Vernay,  who  probably  was  not  unacquainted  with  her  majesty^s 
confidential  inclinations^  nor  the  promised  festivals  of  every 
hour  which  were  to  make  gay  the  progress  to  the  coast. 

Three  days  afterwards^  the  weather  moderating,  on  the  12th 
of  June,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  and  suite  embarked  for 
England,  having  been  joined  at  Boulogne  by  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham  with  the  Countesses  of  Denbigh  and  Hamilton^ 
who  had  been  sent  by  Charles  in  the  fleet  to  welcome  their 
royal  mistress.  If  "  poor  Kate*'  had  rejoiced  exceedingly 
when  her  truant  husband  quitted  "  that  wicked  Madrid/' 
how  much  more  gladly  must  she  have  sailed  away  with  him 
from  the  seductive  shores  of  la  belle  France  if  the  events  of  that 
memorable  fortnight's  visit  had  been  already  revealed  to  her  ! 
During  the  short  voyage  to  Dover,  the  young  Queen  Henrietta 
had  sufiered  so  much  from  sea-sickness  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  carry  her  into  the  town  in  a  litter,  and  thence  to 
the  apartments  that  had  been  prepared  for  her  in  the  castle. 
We  have  abundant  details  of  the  delicate  and  refined 
greetings  which  took  place  on  the  first  meeting  of  Charles 
and  his  lovely  bride ;  but  our  narrative  is  more  closely 
concerned  at  this  juncture  with  what  relates  to  her  sister- 
in-law,  Anne  of  Austria,  on  the  subject  of  Buckingham's 
insensate  passion. 


XXL 

ANNE   OF    AUSTRIA   RETURNS   TO    HER   HUSBAND    AT    FONTAINE* 

BLEAU — JEALOUSY    OF    LOUIS    XIII. DISMISSAL    OF   ANNB^S 

CONFIDENTIAL    ATTENDANTS — THE    QUEEN-MOTHER's   INSI- 
DIOUS    DEFENCE      OF     ANNE  CONSPIRACY      FOR     ANNE'S 

DESTRUCTION' — RICHELIEU's   PLOT — BUCKINGHAM   OUTWITS 
RICHELIEU — LOVE-LETTERS    IN    HIEROGLYPHICS. 

BiCHELiEU  profited,  with  his   usual  ability,  of  the  two  new 
causes  of  suspicion ;  and  the  result  of  the  impression  which 
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by  his  representations  he  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the 
king,  was  the  dismissal  and  disgrace^  as  we  have  said,  of 
several  members  of  the  queen's  household  who  had  proved  to 
have  been  too  favourable  to  the  design  of  the  duke.  We 
learn  from  La  Porte  that  on  Anne  repairing  from  Amiens  to 
Fontainebleau  to  join  her  peevish  consort,  "  the  king  testi- 
fied the  strongest  jealousy  at  all  these  proceedings,  and 
believed  the  malignant  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  her 
majesty's  enemies.  The  queen-mother,  however,  tried  to 
disabuse  her  sou's  mind,  and  told  him  that  it  was  nothing ; 
for  that  if  the  queen  had  desired  to  do  evil  it  was  impossible, 
she  having  had  so  many  around  her.  This  reason,  though 
incontestable,  did  not  extinguish  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  as 
he  proceeded  to  demonstrate."  Accordingly,  within  the 
same  week  that  Anne  had  arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  Louis 
sent  Father  Segueran,  his  confessor,  very  early  one  morning, 
to  signify  to  Madame  dn  Yernay  his  will  that  she  should 
resign  her  post  of  dame  d'aiours  and  withdraw  from  court. 
The  like  intimation  was  given  also  to  M.  de  Putange  and  to 
Bib^ra,  the  queen's  Spanish  physician,  who  both  immediately 
took  their  departure ;  Louis  being  probably,  in  his  secret 
heart,  unable  to  forgive  the  former  either  his  discovery  or 
the  escape  of  Buckingham  unharmed  from  the  garden  at 
Amiens,  and  the  latter  his  complicity  in  the  feigned  illness 
of  Anne  of  Austria  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  faithful 
train-bearer's  turn  came  next,  the  king's  confessor  presenting 
himself  at  the  queen's  lever,  he  tells  us,  fiaying — "  Madame, 
the  king  desires  that  you  will  still  dismiss  another  servant  of 
your  household,  of  the  name  of  La  Porte."  "  The  queen 
looked  at  me  very  sorrowfully,  and  then  desired  the  reverend 
father  to  say  to  his  majesty  that  she  begged  him  to  name  at 
once  all  those  persons  whom  he  would  not  permit  her  to 
retain,  that  the  affair  might  be  ended."  The  sullen  Louis 
replied  by  insisting  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Chevalier  du  Jars, 
whom  she  had  despatched  to  England  with  letters  for 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  in  whom  she  placed  implicit 
confidence.  Dona  Estefania,  the  tirewoman,  had  the  spirit 
to  express  her  disgust  at  this  harsh  treatment.     "  I  think," 
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she  said,  addressing  Father  Segueran^  ^'  that  so  much  mah'g- 
nity  visited  upon  this  lady  is  not  a  good  sign — it  does  not 
look  well/'  The  confessor^  in  reply,  muttered  something 
about  the  king  threatening  Anne  with  divorce. 

Louis  had  listened  moodily  to  his  mother's  defence  of  his 
young  consort.  He  had  no  faith  in  the  assurance  of  her 
innocence,  nor  was  he  inclined  to  give  Anne  of  Austria  any 
credit  for  the  preservation  of  a  virtue  which,  according  to 
the  view  of  the  case  thus  presented  to  him,  was  dependent 
upon  the  watchfulness  of  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded. 
Anne  now  found  to  her  cost  how  greatly  her  levity  had 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  queen-mother,  inflamed  the 
jealousy  of  Hichelieu,  and  largely  injured  her  cause  in  the 
public  mind;  and  at  this  moment  when  deprived  of  the 
support  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  she  was  less  than  ever 
able  to  contend  against  the  increasing  difficulties  of  her 
position.  Marie  de'  Medici  in  this  conjuncture  put  forth  all 
her  talent  for  intrigue,  and  while  she  affected  great  anxiety 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  royal  pair,  she  never- 
theless attempted  no  interference  with  the  extreme  act  of  the 
king  in  disorganizing  the  household  of  his  consort.  But 
when  the  arrangement  was  completed,  and  the  wily  Floren- 
tine knew  Anne  of  Austria  to  be  without  one  confideutial 
friend,  she  took  her  son  apart,  and  declared  herself  to  be  the 
more  anxious  that  he  should  overlook  the  past,  as  she  felt 
that  the  position  of  the  queen  was  precisely  similar  to  her 
own  when  the  high  spirits  and  thoughtlessness  incident  to 
youth  had  occasionally  caused  her  to  excite  the  suspicion  and 
displeasure  of  her  husband  Henry  IV.,  although  her  own 
conscience  acquitted  her  of  all  blame. 

The  effect  which  such  an  argument  must  have  produced 
even  upon  the  mind  of  her  own  sou  needs  no  comment ;  nor 
is  it  wonderful  that  when  they  parted,  Louis  XIII.  was  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  his  royal  consort.  His 
next  act  of  hostility  towards  her  was  the  dismissal  of  Dona 
Estefania,  for  whom  she  had  great  affection,  and  who  was 
most  devoted  to  her  service.  Madame  de  la  Boissiere  alone 
was  retained  near  her  person,  and  no  more  efficient  and 
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repelling  duenna  could  have  been  selected.  The  surveillance 
was  complete. 

Coupled  with  this  open  persecution^  a  secret '  conspiracy 
was  in  action  against  Anne  of  Austria^  of  which  she  had  no 
suspicion.  Madame  de  Lannoi,  the  zealous  spy  of  the  car* 
dinal^  had  detected  the  disappearance  of  the  diamond 
shoulder-knot  from  the  queen's  casket ;  and^  with  the  ready 
perception  of  malice,  she  suggested  to  Richelieu  that  it  had 
in  all  probability  been  sent  to  Buckingham  as  a  parting 
present.  The  cardinal  lost  not  an  instant  in  writing  to  one 
of  the  ladies  of  Charles's  court,  who  was  in  his  interest — for, 
like  the  spider,  he  attached  his  web  on  every  side — offering 
to  present  her  with  fifty  thousand  livres  if  she  could  succeed 
in  cutting  away  a  couple  of  the  tags  of  the  shoulder-knot  the 
first  time  that  Buckingham  appeared  with  it,  and  forwarding 
them  forthwith  by  a  safe  messenger  to  himself. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  the  two  tags  were  in  the  possession 
of  Richelieu.  The  duke  had  worn  the  aiguillette  at  a  state- 
ball,  and  the  emissary  of  the  cardinal  had  cut  away  a  couple 
of  its  pendants  unobserved.  The  vindictive  minister  gloated 
over  his  prize  as  he  now  believed  his  revenge  was  certain. 

The  first  care  of  Richelieu  was  to  carry  the  diamonds  to 
the  king,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  method  by  which 
they  had  been  procured.  Louis  examined  them  closely. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  indeed  formed  a 
portion  of  the  ornament  which  had  been  his  last  present  to 
his  wife.  His  pale  brow  flushed  with  indignant  rage,  and 
before  the  cardinal  left  the  royal  closet  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  ensure  the  speedy  exposure  of  the  queen. 

On  the  following  morning  Louis  himself  announced  to 
Anne  of  Austria  that  a  ball,  given  by  the  civil  magistrate  of 
Paris  at  the  town-hall,  would  take  place  the  day  but  one 
following,  and  he  coupled  this  information  with  the  request 
that,  in  order  to  compliment  both  himself  and  the  magistrate, 
she  would  appear  wearing  the  aiguillette  which  he  had  lately 
presented  to  her.  She  replied  simply  and  calmly  that  he 
should  be  obeyed. 

The  eight-and-forty  hours  which  were  still  to  intervene 
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before  his  vengeance  could  be  accomplished  appeared  so 
many  centuries  to  the  cardinal-duke.  Anne  of  Austria  was 
now  fairly  iu  the  toils,  and  still  her  composure  remained 
uuruiBed.  How  was  this  seeming  tranquillity  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  Richelieu  had  already  experienced  that,  aided  by 
Buckingham  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  she  had  possessed 
the  power  to  baiffle  even  his  ingenuity ;  but  she  now  stood 
alone ;  and  even  had  she  resolved  to  venture  on  so  dangerous 
a  step  as  that  of  replacing  the  jewels,  he  well  knew  that  on 
the  present  occasion  she  possessed  neither  the  time  nor  the 
means. 

The  evening  of  the  festival  at  length  came,  and  as  it  had 
been  arranged  that  the  king  should  first  make  his  entrance 
into  the  ball  room,  accompanied  by  his  minister,  and  that 
the  queen  should  follow,  attended  by  her  own  court,  Richelieu 
was  enabled  to  calculate  upon  commencing  his  triumph  from 
the  very  moment  of  her  appearance  upon  the  threshold. 

Precisely  an  hour  before  midnight  the  queen  was  an- 
nounced, and  every  eye  at  once  turned  eagerly  towards  her. 
The  youthful  consort  of  Louis  the  Just  was  radiant  alike  in 
loveliness  and  apparel.  She  wore  a  Spanish  costume — a  robe 
of  green  satin,  curiously  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver, 
having  hanging  sleeves  looped  back  with  lai^e  rubies  serving 
as  buttons.  Her  ruff  was  open,  and  displayed  her  bosom, 
which  was  extremely  beautiful,  and  upon  her  head  she  had  a 
small  cap  of  green  velvet  surmounted  by  a  heron-feather 
while  from  her  white  shoulder  depended  gracefully  the  ai- 
guillette,  with  its  twelve  diamond  tags. 

As  Anne  entered  the  king  approached  her,  avowedly  to 
offer  his  compliments  upon  her  brilliant  appearance,  but 
actually  to  count  the  tags.  Count  as  he  might  his  arith- 
metic could  make  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  dozen.  The 
cardinal  stood  a  pace  behind  him  quivering  with  rage.  The 
twelve  tags  were  hanging  from  the  queen's  shoulder,  and 
nevertheless  he  grasped  two  of  them  in  his  hand  at  the  same 
moment.  Aye,  in  his  hand,  for  he  had  resolved  not  to  lose 
an  instant  in  triumphing  over  the  proud  and  insolent  beauty 
who  had  laughed  his  passion  to  scorn,  and  made  him  a  mark 
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for  the  ridicule  of  her  associates.  Tlie  vow  that  he  uttered 
in  his  heart,  as  he  gazed  upon  her  calm  and  defying  brow 
that  night,  probably  cost  Buckingham  his  life ;  for  Richelieu 
was  not  duped  out  of  the  belief  that  the  shoulder-knot  of  the 
duke,  from  whence  his  own  two  tags  had  been  severed,  was 
not  identical  with  that  now  floating  over  the  arm  of  Anne  of 
Austria. 

The  plot  had,  nevertheless,  failed.     Once  more  the  car- 
dinal was  beaten  on  his  own  ground. 

•  Let  us  now  explain  by  what  means  the  crafty  stratagem 
that  was  to  subserve  Richelieu^s  vindictive  jealousy  to  the 
ruin  of  Anne  of  Austria  was  so  signally  outwitted. 

On  his  return  from  the  state  ball,  at  which  he  had  ap- 
peared with  the  aiguillette  of  Anne  of  Austria,  Buckingham, 
who  would  confide  to  no  one  the  care  of  this  precious  orna- 
ment, was  about  to  restore  it  to  its  casket,  when  he  perceived 
the  subtraction  which  had  taken  place,  and  for  a  moment 
abandoned  himself  to  a  fit  of  anger,  believing  that  he  had 
been  made  the  victim  of  a  common  thefl.  An  instant^s  re- 
flection, however,  convinced  him  that  such  was  not  likely  to 
be  the  case,  as  he  had  upon  his  person  jewels  of  greater  value 
which  it  would  have  been  equally  easy  to  purloin,  and  these 
all  remained  intact.  A  light  broke  upon  him  — be  suspected 
the  machination  of  his  old  rival  and  enemy  the  cardinal-duke, 
and  his  immediate  measure  was  to  place  embargo  upon  the 
English  ports — which,  as  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  he  was 
able  to  do  instanter — and  to  prohibit  all  masters  of  vessels 
from  putting  to  sea  under  pain  of  death.  During  the  opera- 
tion of  this  edict,  which  created  universal  astonishment 
throughout  the  country,  the  duke^s  jeweller  was  employed 
day  and  night  in  completing  the  number  of  the  diamond 
tags,  and  it  was  still  in  full  force  when  a  light  pinnace  which 
had  been  exempted  from  the  general  disability  was  scudding 
across  the  channel  on  its  way  to  Calais,  under  the  command* 
of  one  of  the  duke^s  confidential  servants,  and  having  on  board 
for  all  its  freight  the  aiguillette  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

In    the   course  of  the  ensuing  day  the  ports  were  again 
opened,  and  the  thousand  and  one   rumours  which  had  been 
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propagated  by  the  people  died  gradually  away,  as  no  expla- 
nation of  the  rigorous  and  incomprehensible  measure  ever 
transpired,  the  result  of  which  was  the  receipt  of  lier 
shoulder-knot  by  the  queen  the  very  day  before  the  ball  of 
the  magistrates. 

Thus  the  apparent  tranquillity  of  Anne  of  Austria — ^which 
had  been  for  the  first  few  hours  the  apathetic  calmness  of 
despair — ultimately  grew  out  of  the  certainty  of  security ; 
and  the  ready  wit  and  chivalric  devotion  of  Buckingham, 
which  had  so  frequently  threatened  her  destruction,  for  once 
supplied  her  aegis. 

The  mystery  of  the  loves  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Buck- 
ingham is  not  diminished'  by  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Holland 
— the  duke's  confidant  in  his  intrigue  with  the  queen  of 
France — in  which,  among  other  state  affairs,  we  discover 
certain  hier(»glyphics  of  love — a  fleur-de-lis  to  designate  the 
French  king,  a  heart  very  appropriately  for  the  queen,  and 
an  anchor  for  Buckingham,  our  Lord  High  Admiral.  Hol- 
land, evidently  referring  to  the  duke's  projected  return  to 
the  French  court,  says :  "  I  find  many  things  to  be  feared, 
and  none  to  be  assured  of  a  safe  and  real  welcome.  For 
the  4i>  continues  in  his  su3pects,  making,  as  they  say,  very 
often  discourses  of  it,  and  is  willing  to  hear  villains  say 
that  V  hath  infinite  afiections;  you  imagine  which  way. 
They  say  there  is  whispered  among  the  foolish  young  brava- 
does of  the  court  that  he  is  not  a  good  Frenchman  (con- 
sidering the  reports  that  are  raised)  that  suffers  3>  to  return 
out  of  France.  Many  such  bruits  fly  up  and  down/'  Lord 
Holland  concludes :  "  Though  neither  the  business  gives  me 
cause  to  persuade  your  coming,  nor  my  reason  for  the  matter 
of  your  safety,  yet  know  you  are  the  most  happy,  unhappy, 
man  alive;  for  #  is  beyond  imagination  right,  and  would 
do  things  to  destroy  her  fortune  rather  than  want  satisfac- 
tion in  her  mind.  I  dare  not  speak  as  I  would ;  I  have 
ventured,  T  fear,  too  much,  considering  what  practices 
accompany  the  malice  of  the  people  here.  I  tremble  to 
think  whether  this  will  find  a  safe  conveyance  unto  you. 
Do    what   you   will,   I  dare   not   advise  you:    to   come  is 
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dangerous ;  not  to  come,  is  unfortunate.  As  I  have  lived 
with  you,  and  only  in  that  enjoy  my  happiness,  so  I  will  die 
with  you ;  and  I  protest  to  God  for  you  to  do  you  the  least 
service/^*  Tliis  curious  document — a  specimen  of  love- 
letters  enclosed  in  the  despatches  of  ministers  of  state — 
evidently  written  from  Paris,  is  unfortunately  without  date. 

There  was  undoubtedly  an  intention  on  the  part  of  certain 
agents  of  the  jealous  Richelieu  to  assassinate  Buckingham 
had  he  persisted  in  his  determination  to  return  to  his  mis- 
tress. This  fact  is  not  only  rendered  probable  by  what  is 
hinted  at  in  HoUand^s  letter,  but  is  confidently  asserted  by 
Lord  Clarendon. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  queen   happened,  in  one  of  her 

walks  in  the  garden  at  Ruel,  to  encounter  the  poet  Voiture, 

apparently  in  a  musing  mood.      On  iier  inquiring  of  him  the 

subject  of  bis  thoughts,  he   instantly  repeated  the  following 

vei*ses : — 

"  Je  pensois  (car  nous  autres  poetes 
Nous  pensons  cxtravagement), 
Ce  que,  dans  Thumeur  oil  vous  Stes, 
Yous  feriez,  si  dans  ce  moment 

Vous  avisiez  en  cette  place 

Venir  le  Due  de  Buckingham ; 
Et  lequel  seroit  en  disgrace, 
De  lui,  ou  du  P^re^  Vincent."f 

It  seems  highly  improbable  that  Voiture  would  have  ven- 
tured on  such  delicate  ground  had  he  not  been  well  aware 
of  the  state  of  the  queen's  feelings.  Anne  of  Austria,  too, 
not  only  evinced  no  displeasure,  but  expressed  her  admiration 
of  the  verses  and  obtained  a  copy  of  them.J 

*  Cabala,  p.  253. 
f  The  queen's  confessor.  J  Memoircs  de  Motteville,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 
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XXII. 

Buckingham's  domestic  joys  and  sorrows — his  pecuniary 
embarrassments practises  economy  and  retrench- 
ment— festivities  on  the  declaration  op  charles  l/s 

marriage the  plague  in  london — the  duke  passes 

the  summer  at  burleigh-on-the-hill. 

In  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  Buckingham  might  now 
have  found  such  unalloyed  happiness  as  the  fulfilment  of  , 
every  legitimate  earthly  wish  could  bestow.  His  "  pretty 
Moll'^  was  fast  growing  into  what  his  old  ^'  dad  and  gossip" 
had  called  his  little  plaything — "  a  fairy  maid  f  and  his 
exemplary  wife,  whq  had,  during  his  absence,  kept  his  picture, 
*'  as  her  sweet  saint,  always  within  sight  of  her  bed,"  was  now 
blest  with  the  presence  of  one  whom  she  seems  to  have 
loved  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  first  afiectiou.  Even  the  in- 
fidelities of  the  '*  gay  duke,"  now  beginning  to  be  generally 
known,  appear  to  have  left  her  Jove  unchanged.  She  well 
knew,  she  said,  the  temptations  that  beset  him.  And  when- 
evil  reports  reached  her,  coupling  his  name  circumstantially 
with  that  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  duchess  had  the  noble- 
ness of  mind  to  make  allowances  for  this  flattered  idol  of  her 
sex ;  for  '*  she  knew  that  if  any  man  were  to  be  excused  it 
was  he  who,  in  foreign  courts,  had  encountered  the  snares 
to  which  his  disposition  rendered  him  too  easy  a  prey." 
His  delinquency,  as  her  letters  show,  nearly  broke  her 
heart ;  but  she  forgave,  and  received  with  open  arms  the 
delinquent.  She  appears  to  have  ever  retained  the  convic- 
tion that  her  husbaud^s  heart  was  true  to  her  at  the  core, 
whatever  his  errors  might  have  been.  Her  own  trusting, 
loving  heart  was  unalterably  in  his  keeping,  through  evil 
report  and  good  report,  weal  or  woe. 

Domestic  blessings,  fame  and  power,  *'  all  that  beauty,  all 
that  earthe'er  gave," have,  however, to  be  shared  alternately— as 
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is  the  common  lot — with  innate  evils  and  carking  disquietudes. 
The  most  pressing  of  these  latter  were  his  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. The  great  favourite,  whose  rapacity,  equally  with 
his  munificence,  has  drawn  down  the  censure  of  historians, 
was  harassed  by  difficulties  arising  partly  from  his  boundless 
extravagance,  partly  from  the  innumerable  demands  made 
upon  the  resources  of  those  in  power.  In  addition  to  in- 
crease of  income  from  his  new  posts,  Buckingham,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  had  received  large  gifts  whilst  in  France ; 
yet  all  these  sources  of  revenue  were  inadequate  to  his  ex- 
penditure— a  grievous  source  of  vexation  to  one  whose 
unbounded  love  of  display  was  gracefully  connected  with  a 
passion  for  the  arts,  and 'with  an  exquisite  perception  of  all 
that  was  excellent  in  painting  and  grand  in  sculpture.  The 
wear  and  tear  also  from  incessant  exertion  incident  to  his 
station  and  employments,  harassed  as  he  was  almost  to 
insanity  by  the  hourly  ingress  of  importunate  suitors  or 
clamorous  complainants,  rapidly  contributed  to  impair  his 
health.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  France,  therefore,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  he  was  occasionally  obliged  to 
retire  altogether  from  court,  retreating,  most  frequently,  to 
Newhall,  his  favourite  country  quarters  in  Essex,  ^'  to  avoid 
importunity  of  visits  that  would  give  him  no  rest.''  At  one 
time  it  was  rumoured  by  the  Roman  Catholics  that  he  was 
"  crazed  in  his  brain  -"  but  "  I  have  learned,"  writes  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  "  by  them  that  know,  that  there  was  no  such 
matter,  but  that  the  suspicion  grew  by  reason  of  his  often 
letting  blood ;  only  they  confess  he  hath  a  spent  body,  and 
not  like  to  hold  out  long  if  he  do  not  tend  his  health  very 
diligently.''* 

After  a  searching  examination,  Buckingham,  finding  his 
affairs  so  greatly  involved  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  him 
to  retire  for  a  time  from  the  occupancy  of  York  House — the 
reconstruction  and  fitting  up  of  which  had  proved  a  source 
of  large  expense  to  him — he  gave  directions  for  the  imme- 
diate sale  of  Fairfield,  one  of  his  valuable  estates,  as  a  first 
step  towards  economy  and  retrenchment.  His  lofty  position, 
*  Letter  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir  D.  Carleton.     Inedited  State  Papers. 
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liowever.  Tendered  that  salutary  course  one  of  no  small 
diflBculty ;  for,  before  he  could  seek  the  seclusion  of  Newhall 
or  Burleigh,  he  was  compelled  to  bear  his  share  in  the  costly 
festivities  consequent  upon  the  ceremony  of  the  declaration 
of  the  king^s  marriage  at  Whitehall  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
and,  as  minister,  pay  due  honour  to  the  three  French  ambas- 
sadors— the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  Villeach,  and  the  Marquis 
de  File.  On  the  day  following,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
dined  with  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse  at  Nonsuch,  aud  at  York 
Plouse  that  evening  gave  one  oiF  those  sumptuous  entertain- 
raeirts  which  must  have  so  largely  militated  against  his 
projects  of  retrenchment.  For  the  ambassadors  were  received 
at  that  princely  abode  with  ^'  such  magnificence  and  plenty, 
tliat  the  like,^^  writes  a  contemporary,  "  hath  not  been  seen 
in  these  parts/^ 

Though  the  Londoners  had  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
clamorous  gratulations  on  the  arrival  of  their  new  queen, 
her  retinue  appears  to  have  inspired  neither  admiration  nor 
respect.  "  The  queen  hath  brought,  they  say,  such  a  poor, 
pitiful  sort  of  women,  that  there  is  not  one  worth  the  look- 
ing after,  saving  herself  and  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  who, 
though  she  be  fair,  paints  foully.^'*  The  presence  even  of 
the  high-bred  Frenchwomen' was  considered  to  add  little 
to  the  grace  of  the  courtly  revels  at  York  House,  or  else- 
where, and  the  public  heard  with  disgust  that  two  hundred 
pounds  a  day  were  allowed  for  the  maintenauce  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  in  Denmark  House,  "  for  victuals 
aud  comforts.^^t 

These  festivities  over,  Buckingham  and  his  wife  hastened 
to  find  grateful  repose  in  the  sylvan  seclusion  of  Burleigh- 
on-the-HiU;  for,  in  addition  to  his  own  private  embarrass- 
ments, the  plague,  that  frequent  aflBiiction  of  those  days,  was 
then  raging  fearfully  in  London.  The  amiable  duchess  seems 
to  have  been  abundantly  happy  for  a  brief  interval  in  her 
unrestrained  renewal  of  conjugal  life  at  their  princely  retreat, 
for  on  the  18th  of  July  she  writes  cheerfully  to  her  kins- 

*  CbamberLdn  to  Sir  D.  Carleton,  June  25tb.     State  Papers,  inedited. 
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woman,  Mrs.  Olivia  Porter — "  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  we 
shall  be  merry  again  in  York  House.  FairfiU  is  now  sould^ 
I  thank  God,  and  we  shall,  by  living  here  a  while,  redeem 
our  selfs  out  of  debt,  I  hope  in  Jesus.  Farewell,  swett 
cusen, 

"  Your  most  constant  friend, 

'^  K.  Buckingham. 

"Burghley,  18th  July,  1626." 

The  duke  passed  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  and  latter 
part  of  the  year  1625  with  the  king  at  Hampton  Court,  his 
duchess  staying  at  Burleigh-on-the-Hill ;  where  her  father, 
the  Earl  of  Rutland,  remained  to  solace  her  retirement,  for 
we  find  him  excusing  himself  from  attendance  at  court  on 
that  plea. 


XXIIL 

BUCKINGHAM  AS  MINISTER  AND  ADMINISTRATOR HIS  ENERGETIC 

EFFORTS  AS  LORD  HIGH  ADMIRAL  TO   CREATE    A   NAVY UN- 
JUST   DEPRECIATION    OF    HIS    CHARACTER    AS     REGARDS    HIS 

EXERCISE    OF    THAT    OFFICE THE     COMMENTS    OF    SAMUEL 

PEPYS  UPON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  NAVAL  FORCE. 

The  fortunes  and  occupations  of  Buckingham  as  a  courtier 
and  ambassador  have  hitherto  been  followed ;  in  which  capa- 
cities his  success  depended  less  on  his  merits  than  his  good 
fortune :  it  is  now  necessary  to  consider  his  conduct  as  an 
administrator  and  the  chief  responsible  adviser  of  his  sove- 
reign during  the  three  last  momentous  years  of  this  favourite's 
life. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral,  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  drag  poor  King  James, 
aguish,  peevish,  and  prejudiced  as  he  was,  to  Deptford  to  see 
how  little  there  was  there  to  be  seen.  His  next,  to  get 
commissioners  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  of 
new  vessels,  and  the  repair  of  old  ones,  the  sum  allotted  to 
them  being  cut  down  from  sixty  to  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
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for  which  consideration  they  were  to  build  two  new  ships 
yearly.  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  also  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  neglect  of  his  predecessors  in  power  and  office  to  support 
a  widely-extended  commerce,  the  only  channels  of  which  were 
on  the  wide  ocean.  In  his  concern  for  maritime  affairs,  he 
set  the  first  example  of  energy  to  Buckingham.  Prom  this 
era,  therefore,  may  be  traced  the  rise  of  our  modern  naval 
service  in  importance,  the  very  vices  of  both  these  favourites 
of  fortune  having  had  the  effect  of  virtues  under  certain 
circumstances.  To  their  lavish  expenditure,  to  their  fear- 
lessness of  responsibility,  to  their  boundless  ambition,  France 
and  England  owe  the  maintenance  of  their  maritime  power, 
and  the  restoration  of  their  national  defences. 

The  young  lord  admiral  had  frankly  declared  on  assuming 
the  direction  of  the  navy,  that  his  inexperience  almost  disquali- 
fied him  for  that  important  position  to  which  the  partiality 
of  his  sovereign  had  promoted  him.  Numerous  obstacles,  of 
course,  occurred  at  the  very  outset  of  his  naval  undertakings, 
and  one  of  the  great  impediments  was  the  ignorance  which 
prevailed  in  those  days  of  the  proper  mode  of  building  ships 
of  war.  The  shipwrights  were  unaccustomed  to  construct 
any  vessels  but  such  as  Were  intended  to  carry  merchandise. 
The  Dutch  were  our  great  maritime  rivals,  for  France  had 
no  naval  armament;  and  although  the  contemptuous  assertion 
of  Voltaire,  that  Louis  XIII.  had  not,  at  his  accession,  a 
single  ship  of  war,  is  false,  yet  he  might  be  said  almost  to 
be  destitute  of  naval  force,  so  poor  and  ill-provided  were  his 
vessels,  and  so  incompetent  and  miserable  were  his  seamen. 
It  became  Buckinglwim's  pride  to  outvie  all  continental 
nations  in  naval  power.  The  design  might  have  originated 
in  his  foresight  of  the  probability  of  the  rupture  of  the 
treaty  with  Spain ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  cherished  it  whilst 
the  British  nation  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  that 
his  schemes  of  improvement  were  formed  previously. 

On  his  accession,  Charles  renewed  his  father's  warrant 
granted  to  twelve  commissioners  of  the  navy ;  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times,  and  the  probability  of  a  speedy  war 
with  Spain,  stimulated  the   exertions  of   the   lord  admiral 
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and  the  generosity  of  the  country.  Spain  was  preparing 
the  finest  armament  that  had  ever  left  her  shores ;  and  the 
dread  of  the  possible  ravages  of  a  second  Armada,  less, 
abortive  in  its  results  than  the  last,  acting  upon  the  public 
raind,  efforts  to  restore  the  national  defences  on  shore,  which 
hjid  fallen  into  decay  simultaneously  with  our  navy,  were 
promptly  undertaken. 

The  period  of  Buckingham's  administration  over  the 
Admiralty  was  one  of  incessant  activity,  carried  on,  as  is 
shown  by  correspondence  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  almost 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  In  all  matters  the  duke  himself 
interfered ;  most  of  the  letters  on  important  affairs  are  ad- 
dressed to  him  directly ;  and  most  of  the  epistles  appear  to 
have  received  immediate  replies,  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
are  dispersed  or  lost.  As  he  progressed  in  experience,  his 
views  became  more  enlarged,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  naval 
matters  increased.  This  was,  doubtless,  heightened  by  the 
knowledge  that  Richelieu  amongst  his  other  titles  enjoyed 
that  of  High  Admiral  of  France,  and  thought  it  no 
inconsistency  to  wear  the  badge  of  office  above  his  car- 
dinal^s  robes  and  famous  hair-shirt  beneath,  and  steadily 
to  support  commerce.  King  Charles  co-operated  with  his 
favourite  in  his  earnest  endeavours  to  carry  out  the  dis- 
covery of  the  north-west  passage  to  China,  "  an  action,^'  says 
Macpherson,  "  of  great  importance  to  trade  and  navigation, 
and  in  sundry  respects  of  singular  benefit  to  all  our  realms 
and  dominions.^'* 

Numerous  documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office  most  com- 
pletely contradict  the  assertion  of  one  of  Buckingham's  bit- 
terest enemies,  Roger  Coke,  that  after  "  Buckingham  became 
lord  admiral,  the  English  navy  lay  unarmed,  and  fit  for 
Spain ;  that  he  neglected  the  guarding  of  the  seas,  whereby 
the  trade  of  the  nation  not  only  decayed,  but  the  seas  became 
ignominiously  infested  by  pirates  and  enemies,  to  the  loss  of 
very  many  of  the  merchants  and  subjects  of  England. ''t  On. 
the  first  of  April,  1624,  Buckingham  addressed  the  committee 

*  Macpherson's  "  History  of  Commerce;"  Thomson's  "  Duke  of  BuckiDgham." 
t  Ineditcd  Stute  Papers — Domestic,  1623. 
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of  both  Houses,  assembled  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  The 
object  of  his  speech  was  to  press  the  necessity  of  raising  a 
loan  of  100,000/.  to  fit  out  the  navy.  The  Duke  had  by 
this  time  fully  determined  upon  a  war  with  Spain,  not^  as 
Roger  Coke  expresses  it,  for  the  "  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,'* 
but  to  express  his  hatred  against  Olivarez,  and,  therefore, 
"  a  fleet  must  be  rigged  up."*  According  to  Buckingham's 
account  of  the  matter,  upon  the  breaking  oflf  of  the  treaty 
vdth  Spain,  he  was  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  the  navy,  and  to  prepare  it  for  "  all  occasions."  Upon 
conferring  wuth  the  "  officers  thereof  concerning  their  repara- 
tion," the  Duke  was  informed  that  a.  very  large  sum  would 
be  requisite  to  furnish  the  fleet  with  necessaries  and  crews. 
No  means  could  be  suggested  of  raising  the  adequate  sum. 
*^  My  lords  and  gentlemen,"  said  the  duke,  "  His  Majesty 
has  imposed  a  great  trust  on  me  in  this  office  of  Admiralty, 
and  I  can  do  nothing  without  money.  Such  monies  as  I 
have  of  my  own  I  will  most  willingly  expend  in  this  service, 
but  that  alone  will  do  no  good  without  future  assistance." 
He  then  laid  before  them  his  financial  measures,  "  and  let 
me  tell  you,"  he  added,  in  conclusion,  ^^  that  you  have  great 
reason  to  take  this  into  a  present  and  careful  consideration, 
for  I  have  been  lately  advertised,  by  letters  from  Spain,  that 
they  have  now  in  readiness  a  great  fleet,  exceeding  that  of 
'88,  with  provisions  of  200  or  220  of  flat-bottom  boats, 
to  serve  them  in  their  intended  design;^ ;  and  the  Spaniards 
have  of  late  so  intruded  upon  our  coasts,  that  they  have 
taken  an  English  ship  in  the  face  of  us.  This  was  adver- 
tised by  a  servant  of  mine  own,  who  spake  with  the  pilot 
who  was  in  that  ship  when  it  was  taken."  This  application 
was  followed  by  strenuous  efforts  to  restore  the  British  navy. 
Such  were  Buckingham's  exertions.  His  contemporaries 
were  singularly  ungrateful  to  him  for  the  benefits  which  he 
laboured  to  procure  them ;  but  posterity  experienced  their 
effects.  Thirty*  years  after  his  time  Pepys  thus  comments 
upon  the  improvement  in  our  naval  force  as  a  popular  theme 
of  remark : — ^^  Sir  William  Compton  I  heard  talk  with  great 
•  Coke's  "  Detection,"  vol.  iL  p.  188. 
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pleasure  of  the  diflfereuce  between  the  fleet  now  and  in 
Queene  Elizabeth^s  days,  when  in  ^88  she  had  but  thirty-six 
sail,  great  and  small,  in  the  world,  and  ten  rounds  of  powder 
was  their  allowance  against  the  Spaniard/' 

Among  the  articles  of  Buckingham's  subsequent  impeach- 
ment in  1626,  there  was  inserted  the  following  statement ; — 
"  The  East  India  Company  having,  in  1624,  loaded  four  ships 
and  two  pinnaces  for  India,  the  lord  high-admiral,  knowing 
that  they  must  lose  their  voyage  unless  they  sailed  on  a 
certain  day,  extorted  from  them  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  liberty  to  sail  for  India/'  Upon  being  charged 
with  this  act  of  tyranny,  the  duke  justified  himself  by  the 
plea  that  the  company  had  captured  several  rich  prizes  from 
the  Portuguese  at  Ormuz  and  elsewhere,  and  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  plunder  was  due  to  the  king  and  also  to  him- 
self as  high-admiral ;  and  he  proved  that  the  sum  said  to  be 
extorted  from  the  company  was  given  by  way  of  compromise 
instead  of  15,000/.,  which  was  legally  due,  and  he  was  able 
to  show  that  the  whole  sum,  except  two  hundred  pounds, 
was  appropriated  by  the  king  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  maritime  affairs  under  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  at  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  ^The  object  for 
which  all  these  preparations  were  destined  was  soon  ap- 
parent. 


XXIV. 

CHARLES,    URGED    BY    HIS    7AVOUU1TE,    RASHLY    ENTERS    UPON 
THE    WAR    AGAINST    SPAIN — FAILURE    OF    THE    EXPEDITION 

AGAINST  CADIZ— RESENTMENT  OF    THE    PEOPLE DISMISSAL 

OF  LORD-KEEPER  WILLIAMS  FROM  "  THE  DUKe's  CABINET  '' 
— IMPEACHMENT  OF  BRISTOL IMPEACHMENT  OF  BUCK- 
INGHAM. 

Charleses  first  parliament — which  met  only  three  short 
months  after  the  demise  of  the  late  king,  and  had  suddenly 
closed    the  functions    of  its  predecessor — though   composed 
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chiefly  of  the  same  persons,  was  animated  by  a  spirit  wholly 
diflferent; — it  was,  indeed,  a  spirit  of  contradiction.  In 
answer  to  his  demand  of  a  supply  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  war  which  the  Commons  had  imposed  on  the  Crown, 
they  voted  him  two  subsidies  —  a  sum  little  exceeding 
100,000/.,  and  inexorably  resisted  all  his  instances  for  any 
further  grant ;  consumed  their  time  in  tedious  discussion  of 
the  dangers  which  they  alleged  to  exist  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  Popery,  and  finally  broke  out  into  murmurs  against 
their  late  idol  Buckingham, — so  loud  and  serious  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  defend  himself  in  a  long  apologetic 
speech,  answering  article  by  article  the  several  faults  with 
which  they  had  charged  him.  Two  days  after,  Charles  once 
more  reiterated  his  request  for  a  supply,  by  a  message  in  the 
most  condescending  terms,  and  received  in  return  a  very 
short  declaration — for  it  was  so  called,  in  which  amidst  some 
cold  professions  of  loyalty  and  obedience,  he  was  told  that 
his  faithful  Commons  would,  "  in  convenient  time,  freely  and 
dutifully  do  their  endeavours  to  discover  and  reform  the 
abuses  and  grievances  of  the  realm  and  State,  and  in  like 
sort  afibrd  him  all  necessary  supply  upon  his  present,  and 
all  other  his  just  occasions  and  designs.^' '  Charles,  fearing 
for  his  favourite,  immediately  dissolved  a  Parliament  which 
denied  him  the  means  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
and  the  character  of  his  people,  and  without  money  or 
resources  rashly  entered  on  the  war  with  Spain. 

That  Buckingham  encouraged  the  kftig  to  this  measure 
cannot  be  doubted.  It  was  one  of  those  signal  instances  of 
power  abused  by  a  favourite  exercising  influence  over  his 
sovereign  to  the  detriment  of  a  nation. 

To  supply  the  want  of  Parliamentary  aids,  Charles  issued 
privy  seaJs  for  borrowing  money  from  his  subjects.  The 
advantage  reaped  by  this  expedient  was  a  small  compensation 
for  the  disgust  which  it  occasioned.  By  means,  however,  of 
that  supply,  and  by  other  expedients,  he  was,  though  with 
difficulty,  enabled  to  equip  a  fleet  of  ninety  sail,  and  which 
carried  on  board  an  army  of  10,000  men,  under  Sir  Edward 
Cecil,  lately  created  Viscount  Wimbledon. 
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When  Buckingham  had  seen  every  preparation  complete 
for  the  expedition  against  Spain^  he  embarked  from  Harwich 
with  the  Earl  of  Holland,  on  a  mission  to  the  States-general 
on  the  subject  of  the  Palatinate.  This  mission  occupied  a 
month. 

It  was  during  the  duke's  absence  that  the  unfortunate 
attack  upon  Cadiz  failed,  and  the  public  expressions  of  dis- 
appointment and  complaint  at  that  misfortune  were  the  first 
news  to  greet  him  on  his  return.  England  had  never  beheld 
so  glorious  a  fleet,  and  the  lord  high-admiral  was  lou41y 
censured  for  not  entrusting  it  to  Sir  Robert  Hansel,  a  dis- 
tinguished commander,  instead  of  to  Cecil,  a  favourite  of 
Buckingham,  and  a  man  neither  of  talent  nor  experience. 
Thus  the  fatal  vice  which  has  obtained  the  popular  name  of 
'*  jobbery"  was  exhibited  at  this  most  criticd  period. 

The  blame  of  this  unfortunate  attempt  rested  chiefly  on 
the  head  of  Buckingham,  as  the  undertaking  was  known  to 
have  originated  in  his  advice.  Its  failure  was  exceedingly 
mortifying  to  the  king :  bad  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
plundqp  of  Cadiz  and  the  Plate  fleet,  as  he  had  expected, 
he  might  at  least  for  a  time  have  set  the  Commons  at 
defiance,  and  governed  without  the  necessity  of  calling  a 
Parliament.  But  now  he  had  provoked  a  war  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Commons,  and  unaided  by  them  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  extricate  himself. 

There  was  also  a  fatal  discord  among  the  king's  intimate 
counsellors.  The  se«ret  history  of  the  Lord-keeper  Williams, 
and  Buckingham  and  Laud,  would  show  a  chain  of  cabinet 
intrigues,  whose  links  are  more  perceptible  to  us  than  they 
were  probably  to  the  parties  themselves. 

So,  unhappily  for  the  feelings  of  the  youthful  monarch, 
terminated  his  first  great  enterprise.  Glory  had  been 
changed  into  dishonour.  Scarcely  had  a  few  months  elapsed 
since  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  ere  he  was  doomed  to 
taste  that  bitterness  of  government  which  sickens  the  secret 
heart  of  majesty.  Already  thorns  were  in  the  ermine  of  his 
qrown ;  and  although  he  had  not  himself  committed  a  single 
censurable  act,  yet  he  had  found  a  Parliament  hostile  to  the 
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purposes  for  which  they  had  damoared — an  army  disor- 
ganized— A  navy  discontented — the  affections  of  the  people 
declining.  His  partial  hope  was  still  leaning  on  Buckingham, 
while  he  was  looking  for  his  urgent  wants  to  be  supplied  by 
those  who  were  intent  to  refuse  their  aid.  There  were 
greater  evils  in  futurity ! 

From  the  commencement  to  the  disastrous  termination  ot 
the  ill-concerted  and  ill-conducted  expedition  to  Cadiz,  Buck- 
ingham, as  has  been  said,  had  been  absent  from  England, 
actively  negotiating  with  the  northern  powers  a  treaty  re- 
specting the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate.  The  duke  was  in 
earnest,  for  it  was  in  a  stormy  season,  and  in  considerable  peril 
— losing  a  vessel  in  the  passage — that  he  had  reached  the 
Hague  to  hasten  the  treaties  by  his  own  personal  zeal.  After 
a  month's  absence^  he  returned  home  to  witness  the  most 
sudden  mutability  of  fortune.  All  his  anxieties,  his  official 
labours,  and,  according  to  his  statement,  large  sacrifices  of  his 
private  fortune,  had  been  devoted  to  this  disastrous  expe- 
dition, and  now  he  had  to  encounter  a  more  unexpected 
storm  than  that  which  had  dispersed  the  fleets,  and  which, 
more  terrible  but  as  sudden,  was  to  overwhelm  the  minister. 

The  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  in  his  dark  and  secret  inter- 
course with  the  heads  of  the  opposition,  ''was,^^  remarks 
Disraeli,  "  like  that  lover  who  stole  in  the  winter  nights  to 
his  mistress  till  at  length  his  footsteps  were  tracked  in  the 
snow.^^  Buckingham  had  detected  and  reproached  the  in- 
sidious courtier,  who  could  no  longer  deny  that  he  was 
engaged  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others,  to  labour 
for  the  redress  of  the  people's  grievances,  and  confessed  that 
''  he  was  now  resolved  to  stand  on  his  own  legs/^ — "  If  that 
be  your  resolution,  look  you  stand  fast  I"  replied  the  duke, 
and  they  parted. 

The  lord  keeper  was  doomed  to  fall ;  but  his  genius  re- 
buked even  the  impetuous  spirit  of  Buckingham  ;  and  Charles 
appears  for  some  time  to  have  been  awed  by  the  statesman, 
whom  he  equally  feared  to  disgrace  or  employ.  The  intended 
removal  of  the  lord  keeper  threw  '^  the  duke's  cabinet,'^  as 
it  was  called,  into  a  dilemma.    The  strength  of  Williams  lay, 
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not  in  his  place,  but  in  his  popularity;  and  no  one  was  yet 
found  hardy  enough  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  lair. 

But  Buckingham  and  Laud  had  not  relented,  and  the  king 
was  urged  to  rid  himself  of  one  whom  they  considered  as  a 
communicator  with  his  enemies,  and  whose  counsels  tended 
to  lower  his  sovereignty.  At  length  a  searching  eye  peered 
into  a  dormant  resolution  in  council — that  the  keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  should  not  continue  in  that  high  ofl&ce 
longer  than  a  limited  period,  to  be  renewed  every  three  years. 
On  this  principle,  a  message  was  conveyed  by  Lord  Conway, 
to  command  the  lord  keeper  to  deliver  up  the  Great  Seal 
at  "All  hallow-tide/^  and  a  desire  was  intimated  that  his 
lordship  should  retire  to  his  bishoprick.  The  lord  keeper 
now  read  his  fate.  He  fell  with  dignity  and  on  terms.  His 
firmness  carried  every  point  throughout  the  whole  of  this^ 
political  transaction.  From  that  moment,  with  no  dimi- 
nished greatness.  Bishop  Williams  retreated  to  the  princely 
hospitality  of  his  seat,  where  he  busied  himself  in  his  studies 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds,  and — at  that  day  a  novel 
taste — in  forming  a  gallery  of  pictures.  But  his  symposia 
attracted  a  closer  observation  from  the  freedom  of  his  con- 
versation, and  some  cursory  strictures  on  the  political  move- 
ments of  those  inferior  minds  who  had  ejected  the  master- 
spirit from  their  councils. 

Buckingham  certainly  lost,  at  this  juncture,  an  acute  and 
experienced  adviser,  whose  counsels  were,  perhaps,  safer  than 
those  of  the  earnest  and  fearless,  but  intemperate  and  pre- 
judiced Laud.  It  is  probable  that  a  party  against  the  royal 
favourite  had  been  silently  forming,  and  now  found  a  voice  in 
his  ill-fortune ;  but  it  seems  that  the  overt  personal  attacks 
came  unexpectedly.  Whatever  the  world  thought,  Bucking- 
ham, in  his  own  mind,  felt  the  change  that  was  prepared  for 
him  undeserved.  "  It  could  not  but  trouble  him  the  more,^' 
remarks  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  "  by  happening  when  he  came 
freshly  returned  out  of  a  meritorious  employment  in  his  in- 
ward conceit  and  hope.^^  Buckingham  found  that  he  was 
even  reproached  for  not  having  himself  taken  the  command 
of  the    army   and    navy,,   and   the  lord  high    admiral  and 
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commander-in-chief  was  accused  of  sparing  his  person  from 
an  ignoble  motive.  Sir  John  Eliot  taunted  him  in  the  House 
when  he  said^  ^*  The  Lord  General  has  the  whole  command 
both  by  sea  and  land^  and  can  this  great  general  think  it 
sufficient  to  put  in  his  deputy,  and  stay  at  home  V*  The  in- 
trepidity and  daring  of  Buckingham  yielded  to  no  man^s,  as 
was  afterwards  proved.  Charles  knew  that  in  this  respect  the 
c^racter  of  his  favourite  was  unjustly  aspersed^  and  the  king 
did  not  wish  to  see  his  minister's  courage  put  to  the  test 
when  the  venture  was  not  absolutely  required ;  but  it  was 
probably  the  bitter  taunt  of  Buckingham's  unsparing  enemy^ 
soon  edioed  by  the  public,  which  induced  the  duke  to  take 
the  command  in  person  in  his  future  fatal  expeditions. 

Charles  summoned  his  second  parliament,  as  he  said,  *'  in 
the  midst  of  necessities,''  and  to  learn  from  them  ^^  how  he 
was  to  frame  his  course  and  councils;"  reminding  them  at 
the  same  time  '^  that  it  would  be  worse  for  them  than  for 
him  if  any  evil  should  happen  to  the  kingdom."  They,  how- 
ever, refused  to  make  an  unconditional  grant,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  the  investigation  of  abuses,  when  a  dispute  arose 
in  the  Upper  House  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  privi- 
lege. During  the  lifetime  of  James,  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
trusting  to  his  favour,  had  borne  the  blame  of  that  failure 
in  the  Spanish  treaty  which  had  so  greatly  incensed  the 
nation.  For  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Charles,  he  waited 
patiently,  hoping  to  regain  his  footing  at  court.  But  when, 
upon  the  meeting  of  parliament,  he  received  no  summons  to 
serve  as  a  peer  in  his  place,  he  appealed  to  the  Lords.  The 
king  then  despatched  the  summons,  but  accompanied  by  a 
letter  commanding  the  earl  not  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Bristol 
forwarded  this  letter  to  the  Parliament,  and  requested  their 
advice  upon  it,  offering  to  appear  and  bring  charges  against 
his  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Buckiugham.  The  duke,  certain 
that  Bristol  would  impeach  him,  had,  during  the  vacation, 
prepared  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  earl,  in  order 
to  be  first  in  the  field,  and  to  anticipate  the  accusations 
which  he  expected  would  shortly  be  levelled  at  himself.  The 
impeachment  did,  indeed^   anticipate  distinctly  that  framed 
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against  the  duke.  Buckingham  showed  the  Lords  the  oopj 
of  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol^  in  which  the  king  himself, 
in  unqualified  terms^  criminated  the  earl  for  his  conduct  in 
Spain,  and  by  which  the  Lords  were  to  infer  that  Bristol 
was  put  in  restraint  for  state  affairs. 

By  way  of  recrimination,  Bristol  accused  Buckingham  of 
high  treason,  and  sought  to  prove  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  war  with  Spain.  The  Lower  House,  also,  after  havmg 
Toted  that  ''  common  &me^^  was  a  sufficient  ground  of  ac- 
cusation by  the  Commons,  proceeded  to  frame  regular  articles 
against  Buckingham.  They  accused  him  of  having  united 
many  offices  in  his  own  person ;  of  neglecting  to  guard  the 
seas,  insomuch  that  many  merchant  ships  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  of  lending  a  ship  called  the  "  Van- 
guard,''  and  six  others,  to  the  French  king,  in  order  to  serve 
against  the  Hnguenots;  of  being  employed  in  the  sale  of 
honours  and  offices ;  of  accepting  extensive  grants  from  the 
erown ;  of  procuring  many  titles  of  honour  for  his  kindred ; 
of  having  enticed  the  king,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  into  Spain, 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  change  his  religion;  of  admi- 
nistering physic  to  King  James,  and  applying  a  plaster  to  his 
chest — ^'  such  potion  and  plaster  being  of  a  nature  unknown 
to  sui^eons,  apothecaries,  and  physicians,  and  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  dangerous  consequences;"  and  lastly,  of  having 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  his  country  to  his  own  ambition, 
and  of  having  been  the  cause  of  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war. 

In  truth,  "whatever  secret  motive,"  observes  Disraeli, 
"  Buckingham  might  have  indulged  in  a  war  with  Spain,  he 
well  knew  that  he  was  acquiring  popularity  by  humouring 
the  present  temper  of  the  nation.  It  was  another  tale  than 
all  this  which  the  duke  feared — the  history  of  himself  I  The 
indecorous  carelessness  of  the  favourite  had  held  in  scorn  all 
prescribed  modes  of  conduct  in  life  and  in  diplomacy ;  there 
was,  too,  a  tenderness  sore  to  touch  in  the  religion  of  Buck- 
ingham; for,  though  James  had  furnished  him  with  the 
result  of  Protestant  arguments,  he  confessed  the  duke  could 
not  retain  the  arguments  themselves,  and  though  Laud,  by 
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bard  conferences,  steadied  him  from  backslidings,  it  was 
credited  that  a  certain  bigoted  Romanist^  uuder  whose  in- 
fluence he  had  often  acted^  had  more  secret  influence  than 
the  polemical  sovereign  or  the  casuistical  archbishop — the 
old  lady,  his  mother^  who  could  not  conscientiously  suffer  her 
son  to  stray  from  the  only  infallible  church/' 

Bristol^  and  indeed  all  Madrid,  had  been  as  watchful  as 
tl^y  were  cruel  observers  of  Buckingham's  improprieties  and 
eccentricities ;  and  this  great  statesman  had  condescended  to 
furnish  himself  with  a  Chronigtie  Scandaleuae,  a  diary  of 
licentious  follies^  supplied  by  the  domestic  spies  of  a  most 
inconsiderate  master.     One  of  these  communications  exists. 

After  the  maturing  silence  of  two  years,  therefore^  Bristol 
could  bring  forward  against  Buckingham  nothing  but  vilify- 
ing personalities^  more  adapted  to  supply  the  month's  talk  of 
news-writers  and  gossipers^  than  to  Airnish  an  attorney- 
general  with  articles  of  high  treason. 

But  a  theme  of  loftier  interest,  an  accusation  far  more 
solemn^  where  orators  were  to  be  the  witnesses,  and  public 
opinion  the  tribunal^  was  now  to  open  for  the  sovereign 
and  the  minister^  in  the  impeachment  of  the  &vourite  by 
the  Commons. 

The  Commons,  however,  did  not  come  forward,  as  is 
admirably  remarked  by  Hume,  to  accuse  Buckingham  for  his 
conduct  in  the  Spanish  treaty.  They  approved  the  Spanish 
war  too  well  to  quarrel  with  its  origin.  They  chose  the 
war^  but  they  refused  the  supplies.  In  one  respect  the 
charges  against  the  favourite  resembled  those  of  Bristol : 
they  turned  chiefly  on  personalities. 

The  impeachment  before  the  Lords  was  opened  by  Sir 
Dudley  Digges.  Professing  to  deliver  himself  ''in  plain 
country  language,  setting  by  all  rhetorical  affectations,"  he 
informed  the  Peers  that  the  Commons  had  discovered  that 
all  the  evils  which  they  suffered  were  drawn  like  one  line  to 
one  circumference  from  one  centre^  which  met  in  one  great 
man^  whom  I  am  here  to  name — the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

In  mentioning  the  name,  Sir  Dudley  looked  up  and  made 
a  sudden  stand.     The  courtly  patriot  was  disconcerted ;  the 
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undaunted  duke  was  facing  his  accuser.  Sir  Dudley  held 
in  his  hand  a  voluminous  scroll^  and  in  the  preamble  of  the 
charge  he  had  to  read  the  lengthened  and  the  multiplied 
titles  of  the  plurality  of  offices^  and  all  the  honours  held 
by,  as  the  words  ran,  this  "  young  and  inexperienced  duke/' 

Sir  Dudley  went  on  in  a  very  ornate  but  scarcely  menacing 
style,  leaving  the  less  graceful  part  to  men  who  were  less 
awed  by  courtly  dispositions,  and  who  did  not  cherish.,  a 
concealed  hope  of  one  day  climbing  into  that  radiant  firma- 
ment over  which  he  had  so  reluctantly  cast  umbrage. 

The  duke  sat  outfacing  his  accusers  on  the  first  day,  and 
outbraving  their  accusations ;  but  he  was  not  present  on  that 
following,  when  the  epilogue  to  this  mighty  drama  was  elabo- 
rately delivered  by  Sir  John  Eliot,  with  a  force  of  declamation 
and  a  hardiness  of  personal  allusion,  which  have  not  been 
surpassed  by  the  invectives  of  the  modern  Junius. 

After  expatiating  on  the  favourite's  ambition  in  procuring 
and  getting  into  his  hands  the  greatest  oflSces  of  dignity  and 
power  in  the  kingdom,  Eliot  drew  a  picture  of  "  the  inward 
character  of  the  duke's  mind,  full  of  collusion  and  deceit.  In 
setting  up  himself,  he  hath  set  upon  the  kingdom's  revenues, 
the  fountain  of  supply  and  the  nerves  of  the  land.  He 
intercepts,  consumes,  and  exhausts  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
and  by  emptying  the  veins  the  blood  should  run  in,  he  hath 
cast  the  kingdom  into  a  high  consumption." 

Eliot — who  was  himself  of  a  nature  somewhat  congenial 
to  that  of  the  duke,  and  a  man  also  of  education  and  refine- 
ment— next  descended  to  arraign  Buckingham's  magnifi- 
cent tastes.  ''  Infinite  sums  of  money,  and  mass  of  land 
exceeding  the  value  of  money ;  contributions  in  Parliament 
have  been  heaped  upon  him ;  and  how  have  they  been  em- 
ployed? Upon  costly  furniture,  sumptuous  feasting,  and 
magnificent  buildings,  the  visible  evidence  of  the  eocpress  ex- 
hausting of  the  State  /" 

From  scathing  invqctive  the  pitiless  censor  proceeded  to 
dark  insinuation — one  especially  dreadful  relating  to  the 
king.  '^  Not  satisfied  with  injuries  and  injustices,  and  dis- 
honouring of  religion,  his  attempts  go  higher,   to  the  pre- 
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judice  of  his  soyereign.  The  effects  I  fear  to  speak^  and  fear 
to  think.  I  end  this  passage,  as  Cicero  did  in  a  like  case^ 
Ne  gravioribus  utar  verbis  quam  ret  natura  fertj  aut  leuioribus 
quam  causa  necessitaspostulat/^ 

The  eloquent  but  inexorable  Eliot  thus  concluded:— 
"  Your  lordships  have  an  idea  of  the  maa,  what  he  is  in 
himself,  what  in  his  affections !  You  have  seen  his  power^ 
and  some,  I  fear,  have  felt  it.  You  have  known  his  practice, 
and  have  heard  the  effects.  Being  such,  what  is  he  in  re- 
ference to  king  and  state ;  how  compatible  or  incompatible 
with  either  ?  In  reference  to  the  king,  he  must  be  styled 
the  canker  in  his  treasure;  in  reference  to  the  state,  the 
moth  of  all  goodness.  I  can  hardly  find  him  a  parallel; 
but  none  were  so  like  him  as  Sejanus,  who  is  described  by 
Tacitus,  Audax,  sui  obiegens,  in  alios  criminatorjuxta  adulator 
et  superbus.  Sejanus^s  pride  was  so  excessive,  as  Tacitus 
saith,  that  he  neglected  all  councils,  mixed  his  business  and 
service  with  the  prince,  seeming  to  confound  their  actions^ 
and  was  often  styled  Imperatoris  laborum  socius.  Doth  not 
this  man  the  like?  Ask  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  they  will  tell  you.  How  lately  and  how  often  hath 
this  man  commixed  Uis  actions  in  discourses  with  actions  of 
the  king's  I     My  lords  !   I  have  done —  you  see  the  Man  !'' 

The  parallel  of  the  duke  with  Sejanus  electrified  the  House. 
It  touched  Charles  on  a  convulsive  nerve.  The  young  king 
was  here  not  great  but  indignant.  Complaining  of  Eliot 
comparing  his  favourite  with  Sejanus,  *'  implicitly  he  must 
intend  me  for  Tiberius,^'  said  the  king. 

The  last  charge  against  Buckingham  was  at  least  as 
merciless  as  it  was  offensive.  Without  possessing  any  other 
evidence  than  the  appearance  of  the  corpse,  which,  in  a  body 
of  such  gross  humour  as  James's  seems  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count for,  the  charge  sanctioned  the  rumour  of  the  poisoning 
of  the  late  king,  **  by  the  plaster  and  the  posset  administered 
by  the  means  of  Buckingham.^'  That  rumour  at  this  time 
was  so  rife,  that  even  that  political  and  dignified  courtier^ 
Bristol,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  ventured  on  a  painful 
allusion^  when  he  bad  occasion  to  notice  the  late  king'i^ 
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promise  to  hear  him  himself — ''  I  pray  God/'  he  added, 
"that  tJiat  promise  did  him  no  hurt,  for  he  died  shortly 
after"  On  a  subsequent  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Bristol  craved  pardon  for  his  late  earnest 
speech,  confessing  it  to  have  been  made  in  passion.  The 
cruelty  of  such  -dreadful  accusations  is,  that  they  survive 
their  victim,  whether  criminal  or  innocent. 

The  king  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  vindicate 
the  duke  from  the  charges  of  the  Commons.  **  I  can  bear 
witness/'  said  Charles,  *'  to  clear  him  in  every  one  of  them  /' 
— but  "  he  thought  fit  to  take  order  to  punish  some  insolent 
speeches.  I  have  been  too  remiss  in  punishing  such  speeches 
as  concern  myself,  but  Buckingham  would  not  suffer  me  to 
take  notice  of  them,  lest  he  might  be  thought  to  have  set  me 
on.  My  lords,  I  hope  you  will  be  as  tender  of  my  honour 
as  I  have  been  sensible  of  yours."  The  king  evidently  aU 
luded  to  the  last  charge  against  Buckingham,  which  involved 
his  own  honour. 

The  conduct  of  Charles  on  this  occasion,  irritated  as  he 
evidently  was,  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  his  troubles, 
and  the  first  of  the  more  open  attempts  to  crush  the  popular 
party. 

Digges  and  Eliot,  the  prologue  and  epilogue  orators,  were 
called  out  of  the  House  by  two  messengers,  who,  showing 
their  warrant,  took  them  to  the  Tower. 

The  duke's  speech  to  the  Lords,  in  answer  to  the  arbi- 
trary conduct  of  the  Commons,  betrays  neither  the  fears  of 
a  State  criminal,  nor  the  arrogance  of  a  Royal  Favourite.  It 
was  evidently  unpremeditated,  and  some  notion  of  the  man 
himself  may  be  formed  by  the  disclosure  of  his  own  genuine 
emotions. 

"  My  Lords, — If  I  should  hold  my  peace,  it  would  argue 
guilt;  if  I  should  speak,  it  would  argue  boldness.  Your 
lordships  see  what  complaints  are  made  against  me  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  How  well  I  stood  in  their  opinions 
not  long  since  your  lordships  know ;  what  I  have  done  since 
to  lose  their  good  opinions  I  protest  I  know  not.  I  cannot 
so  distrust  my  own  innocency  as  to  decline  any  course  or 
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court  of  justice ;  they  have  done  me  a  favour  to  deliver  me 
out  of  their  hands  into  your  lord8faips\ 

"  I  will  not  speak  anything  to  cast  dirt  at  those  who  have 
taken  pains  to  make  me  so  foul^  but  I  hope  to  prove  my 
innocency  before  such  just  judges.  I  desire  my  trial  may 
be  hastened,  that  I  may  no  longer  suffer  than  I  must  needs ; 
but  since  my  accusers  have  not  been  content  only  to  make 
my  process,  but  to  prescribe  to  your  lordships  the  manner  of 
your  judgment,  and  to  judge  me  before  I  am  heard,  I  shall 
not  give  way  to  any  of  their  unjust  demands/^ 

Buckingham's  answers  to  this  ^'  large  impeachment/'  thir- 
teen in  number,  were  very  dear  and  satisfactory,  and,  to  use 
the  words  of  Wotton,  "  very  diligently  and  civilly  couched," 
and  "  savoured  of  an  humble  spirit,  though  his  heart  was  big/' 
They  were  framed,  it  was  asserted,  as  also  the  king's  speech 
to  the  Commons,  by  Laud,  though  Heylyn  disavows  that 
assertion.*  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  that 
prelate  prompted  the  duke's  cautious  and  sober-minded  reply, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  dictate  the 
king's  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  conduct  towards  the 
Commons.  In  the  eyes  of  Charles,  Buckingham  was  not 
criminal,  but  the  Commons  were.  They  had  engaged  him 
in  a  war,  and  deserted  their  sovereign  when  they  saw  that 
for  him  a  retreat  was  impossible.  Could  the  young  king 
sacrifice  his  friend  to  the  clamours  of  a  party,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  for  the  mean  motive  of  pecuniary  purposes  ? 
Long  ago  Charles,  even  at  a  more  critical  period,  vowed  that 
'^  he  and  Buckingham  should  perish  together  1"  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  returning  from  an  inter** 
view  with  the  king  and  the  favourite,  observed  that,  "  the 
king  will  never  yield  to  the  duke's  fall,  being  a  young  man, 
resolute,  magnanimous,  and  tenderly  and  firmly  affectionate 
where  he  takes." 

With  the  Commons  Buckingham  was  criminal  enough, 
for  they  were  not  within  the  spell  of  his  fascination.  He 
was  the  splendid  creature  of  the  royal  favour  of  two  sove* 
reigus.     His  •  youthful  presumption,  his  towering  ambition, 

*  Diuaeli  gtates  that  the  raplies  were  drawn  up  by  Sir  Ificholas  Hyde. 
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and  his  undisguised  enmities^  bad  sickened  the  hearts  of  the 
enyiousy  and  stung  the  spirit  of  the  vindictive.  One  consi- 
deration,  however,  swayed  the  public  favourably,  that  in  the 
"  bolting  and  sifting  of  near  fourteen  years  of  such  power 
and  favour,  all  that  came  out  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
pure  and  white,  and  fine  metal ;  but  must  needs  have  withal 
among  it  a  certain  mixture  of  padars  and  bran  in  this  lower 
range  of  human  fragility/^* 

Sir  Dudley  Di^es  and  Sir  John  Eliot  having  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  offensive  words,  for  the  use  of  which  they 
had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  were  released,  and  the 
House  proceeded  to  deal  with  Buckingham's  defence.  Before 
any  resolution  had  been  come  to,  the  king,  under  the 
influence  of  angry  feelings,  hastily  dissolved  the  second 
Parliament,  making  answer  warmly  to  the  request  of  the 
Lords  for  a  further  delay. — "  No,  not  for  one  instant !" 
The  result,  says  Lord  Broughamf  "inevitably  being  a  new 
Parliament,  afterwards  elected,  with  increased  hostility 
to  the  royal  authority  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  old.'' 

Of  this  impeachment,  remarks  Disraeli,  '^  by  the  Com- 
mons of  a  minister  invested  with  such  a  plurality  of  offices 
and  honours — an  individual  so  potent  by  situation,  and  so 
inconsiderate  by  disposition,  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  it 
must  be  candidly  acknowledged,  as  assuredly  it  might  satis- 
factorily be  shown,  that  Hume  has  not  exceeded  the  truth  in 
asserting  that  *'  the  articles  were  either  frivolous  or  false,  or 
both.  After  canvassing  the  matter  for  nearly  three  months, 
they  found  themselves  utterly  incapable  of  fixing  any  legal 
crime  upon  the  duke. 

•SirH.  Wotton,  p.  225. 
t  Brougham,  *'  Brituh  Congtitation/'  ch.  vi.  p.  8S. 
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XXV. 

WAR   WITH   FRANCE THE  FAVOURITE's  MOTIVES  FOR   GOING  TO 

WAR THE     EXPULSION     OF     THE     QUEEN^S     ATTENDANTS 

BROUGHT   ABOUT   BY   BUCKINGHAM THE  DUKE's  JEALOUSY 

OF    HENRIETTA    MARIANS    INFLUENCE    WITH   CHARLES — HIS 

HARSH    TREATMENT    OF    THE     QUEEN HER    PROPOSAL    TO 

RETURN    TO     PARIS    UNDER    BUCKINGHAM'S     ESCORT THE 

duke's    rage   at    BEING    OVER-REACHED   BY   RICHELIEU 

RESOLVES  TO^  SUCCOUR  THE  PROTESTANTS  AT  LA  ROCHELLE. 

Amidst  these  difficulties  and  dangers  at  home^  Charles^ 
who  had  made  a  peace  with  Spain  immediately  after  the  dis* 
solution  of  the  Parliament,  astonished  the  country  by  declaring 
war  against  France,  which  had  so  lately  given  him  a  queen. 
That  Buckingham  was  the  author  of  this  imprudent  step 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  war,  says  Hume,  *'  is  commonly  ascribed  to  a  personal 
pique  between  Buckingham  and  Richelieu,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  there  were  other  motives  for  it.''  Some 
writers  have  traced  it  to  the  personal  resentments  of  the  duke 
for  an  affront  he  received  from  the  French  monarch,  in  con« 
sequence  of  his  ambitious  gallautries  with  '^  a  lady  of  very 
sublime  quality,"  as  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  courtly  delicacy^ 
guardedly  describes  the  eminent  female.  She  was  a  lady 
who  exercised  in  '^  a  sovereign  degree  all  the  coquetry  and 
intrigue  of  her  nation,"  says  Cardinal  de  S«etz,*  furnishing 
us  even  with  a  list  of  her  lovers,  in  which  he  has  not  omitted 
the  name  of  the  English  duke. 

When  the  feuds  among  Queen  Henrietta's  French  atten« 
dants  appeared  likely  to  produce  a  rupture  with  France, 
Buckingham,  eager  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  once  more 
basking  in  the  smiles  of  Anne  of  Austria,  requested  Charles 
to  send  him  to  Paris  as  a  mediator.     His  real  motive,  how- 

•  •<  Memoin  of  Cwdinal  de  Betz,"  vol  iv« 
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ever,  was  more  than  suspected  by  the  French  court;  and 
accordingly  Bassompierre  (as  he  himself  informs  us^  in  his 
account  of  his  embassy  to  England)  was  instructed  by 
Richelieu  to  acquaint  the  duke  that  on  no  account  would  he 
be  received  as  an  ambassador  by  the  King  of  France.  Lord 
Clarendon*8  anecdote^  that  Buckingham  "  swore  in  the  in- 
stant that  he  would  see  and  speak  with  that  lady  in  spite  of 
all  the  power  of  France/^  may  be  true  enough^  and  in  this 
lover^s  vow  his  lordship  detects  the  origin  of  the  French  war. 
Hume  seems  also  to  adopt  his  opinion.  ''All  authentic 
memoirs/^  says  he,  ''both  foreign  and  domestic,  represent 
him  (Buckingham)  as  actuated  by  motives  which  wotUd 
appear  incredible,  ware  we  not  sufficiently  jwsquainted  with 
the  violence  and  temerity  of  his  character." 

Buckingham's  covert  point,  therefore,  in  a  war  with 
France,  was  the  remote  view  of  being  employed  as  the 
ambassador  who  was  to  reconcile  the  two  crowns,  and  by  this 
circuitous  route  to  arrive  at  length  at  the  Louvre,  and  visit 
his  mistress. 

Such  an  attempt,  from  its  exceeding  temerity,  would  have 
been  "  incredible,''  indeed,  on  the  duke's  part — if  we  con- 
sider the  existing  circumstances  under  which  it  must  have 
been  made — aud  would  have  rendered  him  the  roost  intrepid 
and  romantic  hero  on  record.  Charles,  at  this  moment, 
aroused  to  indignation  by  a  long  series  of  impertinences  and 
insults  from  the  queen's  French  attendants,  having  resolved 
to  submit  to .  the  intolerable  nuisance  no  longer,  but  at  once 
to  act  upon  his  determination  of  ejecting  the  entire  party,  it 
may  readily  be  imagined  that  no  time  was  lost  by  Henrietta 
and  her  alarmed  favourites  in  communicating  her  consort's 
intentions  to  the  French  king.  The  Marshal  de  Bassompierre, 
therefore — perhaps  the  fittest  man  in  Europe  to  conduct  so 
delicate  a  negotiation — was  forthwith  despatched  to  England 
with  the  object  of  effecting  a  compromise.  It  was  not  with- 
out difl&culty  that  Charles  could  be  persuaded  even  to  admit 
the  ambassador  to  an  audience.  When  they  did  meet,  the 
interview,  as  might  have  been  expected,  proved  a  stormy  one. 
Thoroughly  provoked,  the  king,  in  the  heat  of  argiunent. 
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inquired  of  Bassompierre  why  he  did  not  at  once  execute  his 
commission^  and  declare  war  ?  '^  I  am  not  a  herald/^  replied 
the  other,  '^  to  declare  war,  but  a  marshal  of  France,  to  make 
it  when  declared/'  Bassompierre  has  himself  described  the 
meeting :  "  The  king/'  he  says,  ''  put  himself  into  a 
great  passion,  and  I,  without  losiog  my  respect  to  him, 
replied  to  him  in  such  wise,  that  at  last,  yielding  some- 
thing,  he  conceded  a  great  deal  to  me/'  He  adds :  ^*  I 
witnessed  there  an  instance  of  great  boldness,  not  to  say 
impudence,  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  was,  that 
when  he  saw  us  the  most  warmed,  he  ran  up  suddenly,  and 
threw  himself  between  the  king  and  me,  saying,  '  I  am  come 
to  keep  the  peace  between  you  two  I'  "* 

Not  all  the  tact  of  the  accomplished  Bassompierre,  how- 
ever— not  even  the  fear  of  incurring  a  war  with  France,  nor 
the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Henrietta,  could  induce  Charles  to 
waver  in  his  resolve,  and  the  negotiation  ended  by  the 
foreigner  receiving  renewed  orders  to  depart:  but.  the  bit- 
terest task  for  Charles  to  perform  was  to  encounter  the  sobs 
and  remonstrances  of  Henrietta.  That  she  might  not  behold 
the  departure  of  her  favourites  from  Whitehall,  Charles, 
when  he  parted  from  her,  had  locked  the  door  of  her  apart- 
ment. Her  furious  conduct  on  this  occasion  exceeded  all 
bounds  I  she  actually  tore  the  hair  from  her  head,  and  cut 
her  hands  severely  by  dashing  them  through  the  glass 
windows,  giving  evidence  on  this,  as  well  as  other  subse* 
quent  occasions,  that  the  spirit  of  Henry  the  Great  was  not 
entirely  dormant  in  the  bosom  of  his  daughter. 

The  French  suite  still  delaying  their  departure  from 
Somerset  House  from  day  to  day  for  more  than  a  month, 
and  Charles's  patience  being  now  entirely  worn  out,  he  sent 
the  following  note,  written  manifestly  under  great  exaspe- 
ration, to  the  duke : — 

"  Steenie, — I  have  received  your  letter  by  Die  Graeme 
(Sir  Bichard  Graham) ;  this  is  my  answer : — I  command 
you  to  send  all  the  French  away  to-morrow  out  of  the 

•  «  EinUssy  to  England,"  p.  51« 
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town,  if  yoa  can  by  fair  means  (but  stick  not  long  in  dis- 
puting), otherwise  force  them  away,  driving  them  away  like 
so  many  wild  beasts  until  you  have  shipped  them, — and  so 
the  devil  go  with  them.  Let  me  have  no  answer  but  of  the 
performance  of  my  command.     So  I  rest 

"  Your  faithful^  constant,  loving  friend, 

'^  Cha&les  Bex. 

"Oaking,  the  7th  of  August,  1626." 

This  wrathful  rescript  was  peremptorily  acted  upon  by 
Buckingham.  Having  appointed  an  hour  for  the  start,  he 
sent  Lord  Conway  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  malcon- 
tents. It  required  four  days  and  nearly  forty  carriages  to 
transport  the  expelled  Catholics  to  the  seaport.  Dogged 
and  sullen  and  gesticulating  their  sorrows  or  their  quarrels, 
these  impatient  foreigners  ^i^ended  their  way  out  of  England, 
and  the  derision  with  which  they  were  occasionally  treated 
by  the  mob  must  have  been  anything  but  agreeable.  As 
Madame  de  St.  George,  whose  vivacity  is  described  as  extra- 
vagantly French,  was  stepping  into  the  boat  at  Dover,  a 
bystander,  by  way  of  parting  salute,  flung  a  stone  at  her 
French  cap.  An  English  gentleman  who  was  escorting  her, 
instantly  quitted  her  side,  and  running  his  sword  through 
the  fellow's  body  killed  him  on  the  spot.  No  further  notice 
seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  inconsiderate  gallantry  of 
this  English  courtier.  The  haughty  and  mischievous  beauty, 
whose  strange  head-dress  alone  seems  to  have  provoked  the 
cowardly  outrage,  had  been  presented  by  the  king,  on  her 
dismission,  with  several  thousand  pounds  and  jewels. 

This  expulsion  of  the  French  suite  had,  therefore,  of  itself 
nearly  produced  a  war.  Charles  was  prepared  to  offer  the 
alternative,  and.it  would  have  been  accepted  by  Louis  had 
the  French  monarch  at  that  moment  been  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  one.  Whether  Louis  considered  himself  aggrieved  by 
the  violation  of  the  marriage-treaty  articles  may  be  doubtful, 
but  he  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  offended  by  the 
attitude  assumed  by  Buckingham  towards  his  sister  Queen 
Henrietta*     "  From  the  time  that  she  arrived  in  England," 
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Bays  Clarendon,  "  he  (Buckingham)  took  all  the  ways  he 
could  to  undervalue  and  exasperate  the  French  court  and 
nation,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  to  incense  the  king 
against  France,  and  which  was  worse  than  all  this,  took 
great  pains  to  lessen  the  king^s  affection  towards  his  young 
queen,  being  exceedingly  jealous  lest  her  interest  might  be 
of  force  enough  to  cross  his  other  designs;  and  in  this 
stratagem  he  had  brought  himself  to  a  habit  of  neglect,  and 
even  of  rudeness,  towards  the  queen."  Once  when  she  did 
not  call  upon  his  mother,  as  she  had  promised  to  do  by 
appointment,  Buckingham  entered  her  majesty's  room  in  a 
rage,  and  expostulating  with  her  told  her  she  should  repent 
it.  Henrietta  '^  answering  him  with  some  quickness  "  and 
her  usual  lofty  spirit,  the  duke  retorted  insoleutly  to  her 
that  there  had  been  queens  in  England  who  had  lost  their 
heads.*  Lodge  says,  "  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
misconduct  of  her  French  servants  had  been  indirectly 
prompted  by  Buckingham,  and  formed  part  of  his  wild  and 
ungenerous  plan  for  the  gratification  of  bis  hatred  to  their 
nation  at  the  expense  of  the  public  and  private  peace  of  his 
too  beneficent  master."  The  duke  possessed  certainly 
abundant  means  of  interfering  with  the  queen's  household, 
inasmuch  as  the  four  ladies  of  honour  Charles  had  given  his 
wife  were  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  the  Marchioness  of 
Hamilton,  the  Countess  of  Denbigh  (the  duke's  niece  and 
sister),  and  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  with  whom  Henrietta's 
French  ladies  were  always  bickering.  The  imperious  favourite 
seems  to  have  been  perpetually  harassed  by  a  feverish 
anxiety  lest  the  sole  influence  he  had  hitherto  exercised  over 
his  young  sovereign  should  be  neutralised  by  the  counsels  of 
the  spirited  and  resolute  queen-consort.  The  patronage 
which  she  wished  to  divide  among  her  French  followers  was 
also  a  source  of  jealousy  to  the  duke,  who  had  thus  far  dis* 
posed  of  all  court  offices  to  people  who  would  either  support 
him  in  his  ascendancy,  or  aid  him  if  it  were  menaced.  For 
patronage  and  influence  once  withdrawn,  his  ruin  must,  he 
foresaw,  be  sudden  and  complete.  The  intrigue  of  Richelieu, 
*  Brodie,  after  Clarendon. 
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who  yr2A  now  his  avowed  rival  and  foe^  worked  mainly  in 
England  through  the  queen.  The  cardinal  had  surrounded 
Anne  of  Austria  hy  a  band  of  household  spies,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  watch  for  and  intercept  her  correspondence  with 
Spain  and  England^  and  place  all  letters  so  intercepted  in  his 
hands.  Despite  his  vigilance^  however,  the  young  French 
queen  contrived  to  carry  on  her  correspondence  not  only 
with  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  but  with  Buckingham  also,  by 
means  of  his  clever  agent  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  who  still 
remained  in  France  ostensibly  to  purchase  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art  for  his  patron.  Enraged  against  the  French, 
yet  madly  in  love  with  their  queen,  Buckingham  had  only 
been  deterred  from  returning  to  France  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual by  a  threat  of  assassination  on  the  part  of  Richelieu. 
Having  urged  Charles  to  send  back,  in  violation  of  the 
marriage  treaty,  the  queen's  French  attendants,  he  now 
drove  the  irritated  and  inexperienced  Henrietta  Maria  to 
despair ;  who,  finding  herself  in  a  foreign  country,  where  all 
around  her  were  inimical  to  her  religion  and  to  herself,  she 
passionately  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  France. 
Buckingham,  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  his  schemes,  besought 
Charles  to  allow  him  to  conduct  the  queen  home,  but  that 
proposal,  when  transmitted  to  Paris,  was  met  on  the  part  of 
Louis  by  an  indignant  refusal.  Charles,  naturally  anxious 
to  justify  his  conduct  to  his  brother-in-law,  sent  Lord 
Carleton  to  Paris  with  instructions  to  enter  into  a  full  detail 
of  the  queen's  behaviour  and  of  the  king's  own  feelings,  but 
Louis  learning  from  Madame  de  St.  George  that  Carleton 
was  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Buckingham  to  Anne  of 
Austria,  the  ambassador,  on  reaching  the  French  capital,  was 
met  by  a  peremptory  mandate  to  leave  France  forthwith, 
without  even  being  accorded  permission  to  deliver  his  de- 
spatches. 

The  duke,  thus  over-reached  by  the  cardinal,  thirsted  to 
take  open  vengeance.  "  Puisqu'on  refuse  de  me  re9evoir  en 
France  com  me  un  ambassadeur  qui  veut  porter  la  paix,  j'y 
eutrerai  malgre  les  Fran9ois,  en  gln^ral  d'arm^e  qui  porte  la 
guerre  I"  was  his  grandiose  menace,  says  the  Duke  de  Biohan.* 
*  <<  M^moires  da  Bac  dd  Bohan." 
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Thus  confirmed  in  his  resolation  to  commence  a  war  with  a 
nation  which  had  the  courage  to  decline  his  friendship,  a 
plausible  if  not  legitimate  cause  unexpectedly  presented  itself. 

The  great  military  adventurer^  Count  de  Mansfeldt,  who 
had  lately  made  an  offer  of  his  sword  to  France  and  England 
to  open  a  campaign  in  Germany  with  a  view  of  procuring 
the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate^  was  then  commanding  our 
troops  assembled  at  Dover  waiting  permission  to  land  at 
Calais^  his  passage  through  France  having  been  agreed  to, 
when  he  received  a  sudden  refusal.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  the  French  ambassador  and  negotiator,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  felt  this  unforeseen  infraction  of  a  treaty. 

The  Count  de  Brienne,  on  the  point  of  his  departure,  one 
evening  preparing  to  attend  a  banquet  given  by  Buckingham, 
confesses  that  this  f^te  was  much  and  suddenly  troubled  by 
the  arrival  of  a  courier,  whose  despatches  overwhelmed  him 
with  shame  and  mortification.  ''An  order  came  from  the 
king  to  declare  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  conventions,  the 
six  thousand  English,  under  Count  de  Mansfeldt,  would  not 
be  allowed  to  land  at  Calais.  I  was  struck  with  surprise ;  I 
hastened  to  D^Effiat  (the  newly-come  French  ambassador) ;  I 
told  him  that  he  must  now  prove  his  influence  over  the 
character  of  the  duke,  to  extricate  us  decently  from  this 
strange  dilemma/'  They  hastened  to  Buckingham,  who 
shared  in  the  astonishment  of  the  French  ambassadors.  The 
English  minister  expressed  himself  in  a  sensible  and  dignified 
manner.  *'  We  must  now,  therefore,  give  up  every  idea  of 
combining  our  armies;  England  has  no  right  to  dic- 
tate a  law  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  but  we  may  be 
allowed  to  complain  of  his  majesty  for  having  broken  his 
word,  and  for  not  executing  what  he  had  engaged  to  per- 
form.'^  Brienne  was  so  overcome  by  his  feelings,  that  he 
could  only  look  on  in  silence  on  D'Effiat,  to  urge  him  to  try 
his  boasted  dexterity  and  ascendancy  over  the  English  minister. 
D'Effiat,  after  highly  complimenting  Buckingham,  offered 
some  subtle  reasons  for  this  change  in  the  French  cabinet ; 
*'  but,'*  says  De  Brienne,  ''  all  that  D'Effiat  said  was  useless, 
and  only  served  to  put  the  duke  into  a  passion.'' 

What  follows  was  an  attempt  by  De  Brienne  to  accom- 
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modate  affairs  by  some  other  means.  They  rejoined  shortly 
afterwards  the  duke's  guests^  and  the  banquet  was  prolonged 
till  late  in  the  morning ;  when  De  Brienne  gladly  took  an 
opportunity  to  set  off  for  Dover,  and  so  eager  was  he  to 
escape  from  the  reproaches  of  Buckingham,  that  instead  of 
taking  three  days,  the  usual  time  to  reach  Dover,  he  got 
there  by  extraordinary  exertions  in  six-and-thirty  hours. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  breach  of  treaty,  and  Bucking* 
ham's  personal  antipathy  to  Richelieu  for  having  exposed  and 
thwarted  his  impetuous  passion  for  the  young  queen,  a  more 
pressing  motive  for  war  presented  itself  through  England's 
adoption  of  the  cause  of  foreign  Protestantism,  There  was 
now  no  doubt  of  Richelieu's  determination  to  extirpate  the 
rebellious  Huguenots  of  La  Rochelle,  for  all  promises  of  be- 
friending them  had  long  since  proved  faithless.  The  duke, 
perceiving  that  he  bad  been  compromised  by  his  rival  on  that 
score  also,  at  once  promised  the  support  of  England  to  the 
Huguenot  capital,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  dukes  of 
Savoy  and  Lorraine,  who  were  arming  against  Erance. 

Whilst  thus  infuriated  at  being  deceived  and  thwarted  by 
Richelieu  in  foreign  affairs,  Buckingham  was  incurring  odium 
at  home  by  the  popular  cry  against  recusants.  The  cause  of 
the  Protestants  in  France — who  always  looked  up  to  England 
as  their  nursing  mother,  or  armed  champion — had  become 
the  cause  of  the  English  people,  and  Buckingham  hoped  to 
regain  his  popularity  by  espousiug  it.  The  Protestants  in 
France  then  constituted  a  more  formidable  body  than  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  England,  and  their  general  assemblies, 
which  annually  met,  always  occasioned  great  uneasiness  in 
the  French  cabinet.  If  Henry  IV.,  as  a  great  statesman,  had 
complied  with  the  forms  of  the  national  religion,  he  had 
never  forsaken  the  cause  of  those  to  whom  he  was  secretly 
attached  j  and  the  tolerating  Edict  of  Nantes  had  conferred 
on  his  Protestants  as  large  a  portion  of  freedom  as  could 
safely  be  allowed  to  a  hostile  minority  in  the  State. 

The  regency  of  Marie  de'  Medici  had  passed  in  struggles 
with  the  haughty  princes  of  the  blood,  and  a  nobility  not  less 
potent  than  factious ;  insatiate  in  their  claims  and  restless 
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with  ambition,  they  appeared  at  times  to  aspire  to  sove- 
reignties. Disdaining  the  feeble  government  of  a  woman, 
whose  views  seemed  narrowed  to  her  palace^  and  who  had 
concentrated  her  passions  in  her  Florentine  favourites^  these 
princes  and  dukes  were  in  a  perpetual  state  of  confederacy  and 
rebellion.  At  length  the  favourites  fell,  by  a  just  Nemesis, 
the  hateful  victims  of  the  state.  Among  the  powerful  mal- 
contents, the  Huguenot  party  had  found  friends  and  chief- 
tains,  who  had  often  coalesced  with  the  Protestants,  without 
always  being  Protestants  themselves.  Four  civil  wars,  and 
frequent  revolts,  were  as  often  concluded  by  a  peace  with  an 
unvanquished  party.  The  French  cabinet,  before  Richelieu's 
accession  to  the  fulness  of  power,  was  a  miserable  junto  of 
intriguing  ministers,  solely  intent  on  dislodging  each  other. 
The  genius  of  Richelieu  alone  could  at  once  subdue  an  in- 
domitable aristocracy  and  a  whole  people  of  heroes — the 
Huguenots  of  France. 

But  the  day  of  Richelieu's  triumph  had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  Protestants  of  France  were  as  formidable  as  ever. 

The  leading  chiefs  of  that  party  were  the  Duke  de  Rohan 
and  his  brother  De  Soubise.  Of  a  princely  origin,  the  duke 
was  allied  to  many  crowned  heads,  but  his  genius  was  even 
more  elevated  than  his  rank.  Fortunately  for  Buckingham's 
endeavours  to  regain  popularity,  these  noblemen  arrived  in 
England  during  the  summer  of  1626,  after  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  and  their  alliance  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the 
duke.  Soubise  had  already  assumed  the  novel  style  of 
"  Admiral  of  the  Churches/'  on  the  coast  of  Saintonge,  Aunis, 
Poitou,  and  Brittany.  Vast  plans  of  ambition  were  opened 
in  the  bold  sketches  of  these  French  princes,  not  ill-adapted 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  a  young  monarch  and  a  young  minister. 
The  English  were  to  invade  France  at  three  different  points. 
They  found  that  a  single  one  proved  fatal.  Walter  Montague, 
second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Manchester,  was  negotiating 
from  Paris  with  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  Lorraine,  and  de  Rohan. 
Richelieu  suffered  the  youthful  statesman  to  mature  his  ne- 
gotiations till  the  cardinal  contrived  to  lodge  him  in  the 
Bastille.    Soubise^  meanwhile^  charmed  the  imagination  of  the 
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English  minister  with  the  prospective  view  of  the  fleet  and 
army  of  England  appearing  before  La  Rochelle,  the  city 
opening  its  gates,  Rohan  raising  his  standard^  and  a  hundred 
thousand  Huguenots  flying  to  arms  to  greet  the  deliverer  of 
the  Protestants  in  the  person  of  Buckingham. 

Richelieu  anticipated  these  projects.  Fully  aware  of  the 
miserable  state  of  the  French  marine^  he  laboured  day  and 
night,  making  every  public  and  even  private  sacrifice  to  en- 
counter a  naval  enemy.  Once  resolved,  the  great  cardinal- 
minister  never  quitted  his  object  till  it  became  his  own.  On 
this  occasion  he  displayed  an  almost  superhuman  activity  and 
vigour.  He  made  prodigious  preparations,  both  military  and 
naval,  and  vigilantly  preceded  all  his  enemy's  movements. 
Toiras,  who  commanded  at  La  Rochelle,  was  warned  for  the 
emergency,  and  the  Isle  of  R^  had  been  for  some  time 
strengthened  in  its  fortifications. 

Buckingham^  meanwhile,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  ardent 
and  romantic  spirit,  had  evidently  set  his  heart  alike  on 
regaining  his  lost  popularity  and  the  gratification  of  his  un- 
reasonable thirst  for  vengeance.  His  enemies,  though  baffled, 
were  not  crushed,  and  his  name,  whether  deservedly  or  not, 
was  daily  becoming-  more  odious  with  the  people.  A  chivalric 
adventure  would  restore  to  him  that  favour  which  at  this 
moment  might  have  been  denied  to  all  the  wisdom,  all  the 
policy,  and  all  the  arts  of  an  experienced  statesman.  Un- 
questionably his  imagination  had  been  fired  by  the  flatteries 
and  by  the  promises  of  Soubise  and  his  friends ;  and,  in  the 
eagerness  of  his  hopes,  he  declared  that  *'  before  midsummer 
he  should  be  more  honoured  and  beloved  of  the  Commons 
than  ever  was  the  Earl  of  Essex,''*  the  romantic  hero  and 
ikvourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  imagination  heated  with 
such  fancies,  he  determined  to  conduct  in  person  the  expe- 
dition  for  the  relief  of  La  Rochelle. 

*  MS.  letter. 
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XXVI. 

THE  FAVOURITE^S  SPLENBIB  PKEPARATIONS  FOB  THE  EXPEDITION 
TO  LA  ROCHELLE — VEILED  PORTRAIT  OP  ANNE  OP  AUSTRIA 
IN  THE  STATE  CABIN  OP  HIS  YACHT — SAILS  WITHOUT  TAKING 

LEAVE    OP    HIS    DUCHESS HER   UPBRAIDING  LETTER — THE 

KING  VISITS  HIS  FAVOURITE  AT  PORTSMOUTH. 

The  expedition  to  La  Bochelle  was  no  less  formidable 
than  it  was  characterized  by  its  exceeding  splendour.  The 
Lord  Duke,  "the  most  noble  Prince  George/'  as  he  was 
often  addressed,  anticipating  a  conquest  by  the  open  reception 
of  the  Rochellers,  went  to  war  as  if  he  had  been  hastening  to 
a  tournament.  "  Buckingham,"  says  De  Brienne, ''  appeared 
in  this  expedition  with  the  equipage  of  an  amorous  knight 
rather  than  the  equipage  of  a  general.''  Splendour,  how- 
ever not  effeminacy  characterized  the  romantic  warrior ;  for 
he  afterwards  honourably  vouched  his  words  by  his  deeds. 

With  all  the  haste  of  his  impetuous  nature,  Buckingham 
secretly  left  the  court  on  the  2nd  of  June  to  hasten  the  pre- 
parations in  person,  and  went  on  board  the  fleet  so  unex- 
pectedly, that  his  secretary  Nicholas  could  not  previously 
join  him.  The  duke  had  to  exert  himself  most  energetically 
on  either  element,  both  as  "  admiral  and  general/'  for  there 
was  great  want  of  organization  and  discipline  throughout 
both  services ;  several  murders  were  committed  by  the  sol- 
diery, and  an  enforcement  of  martial  law  was  necessary. 
The  preparations  for  his  departure  attracted  the  public  eye. 
Even  his  provisions,  his  stalls  for  oxen,  and  his  coops  for 
poultry,  and  the  noble  steeds,  richly  caparisoned,  presented 
by  his  friends,  seemed  *'  as  strange  and  exceeding,"  as  the 
magnificent  train  of  his  trumpeters,  and  the  bands  of  his 
musicians,  in  yachts  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  playing  their 
melodies  to  the  rough  waves.  They  saw  even  his  coach  and 
litter  shipped,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  he  had  taken  his 
jewels.     Our  lord  high  admiral  and  general  bad  made  him- 
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self  ready  to  attend  either  a  ball  or  siege,  whichever  the 
Rochellers  might  prefer.  It  was  an  armament,  however, 
not  solely  devoted  to  the  Graces ;  for  there  were  armouries 
and  arms,  and  the  most  able  military  and  naval  officers  were 
selected  for  the  occasion.  Yet  that  which  attracted  most 
curiosity  was  the  duke's  own  yacht  or  pinnace,  with  its  state 
cabin  superbly  fitted  up  sotnewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
votive  shrine  of  some  tutelary  goddess — the  panels  being 
richly  gilt,  the  floor  covered  with  a  costly  Persian  carpet, 
and  the  hangings  of  yellow  silk  damask ;  while  at  one  end 
a  sort  of  altar  was  erected,  over  which  was  placed  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  "  a  lady  of  very  sublime  quality/'  veiled, 
at  pleasure,  by  curtains  of  doth  of  gold,  and  having  golden 
candelabra  with  tapers  of  white  wax  burning  before  it.  The 
ornature  of  this  "  curious  craft''  was  everywhere  studded 
with  the  insignia*  and  cipher  of  Apne  of  Austria,  and  ren- 
dered conspicuous  by  hoisting  a  black  and  yellow  flag,  those 
being  the  colours  of  that  queen.f 

This  persistent  indulgence  of  an  insensate  passion  doubt- 
less prompted  Buckingham  to  leave  England  without  taking 
leave  of  his  duchess,  notwithstanding  his  promise  that  he 
would  see  her  again.  He  had  even  assured  her  that  he  was 
not  to  accompany  the  expedition,:^  the  destination  of  which 
was  not  known,  though  guessed  at  by  Soubise  having  been 
seen  in  the  king's  coach.  In  haste  and  secresy,  therefore,  he 
gave  the  signal  to  set  sail  on  the  27th  of  June,  having  pre* 
viously  received  the  following  touching  letter  from  his  grief- 
stricken  wife : — 

"  My  Lord, — ^Now  as  I  do  too  plainly  see  you  have  deceived 
me,  and  if  I  judge  you  according  to  your  own  words,  I  must 
condemn  you  not  only  in  this  but  in  your  action  you  so 
much  forswore.  I  confess  I  did  ever  fear  you  would  be 
catched,  for  there  was  no  other  likelihood  after  all  that  show 
but  you  must  needs  go.     For  my  part,  I  have  been  a  very 

*  The  queen's  fayofurite  device  was  a  pine-apple,  with  tbe  motto,  "  Not  for 
my  crown." 

t  Tallemant  des  Reanz.     **  Mem.  de  Riehelieo." 
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miserable  woman  hitherto  that  never  could  have  you  keep  at 
home ;  but  now  I  will  ever  look  to  be  so  till  some  blessed 
occasion  comes  to  draw  you  quite  from  the  court,  for  there 
is  none  more  miserable  than  I  am,  and  till  you  leave  this 
life  of  a  courtier,  which  you  have  been  ever  since  I  knew 
you,  I  shall  ever  think  myself  unhappy.  I  am  the  unfor- 
tunate of  all  other,  that  ever  when  I  am  with  child  I  must 
have  so  much  cause  of  sorrow  as  to  have  you  go  from  me, 
but  I  never  had  so  great  a  cause  of  grief  as  now.  I  hope 
God  of  his  mercy  give  me  patience,  and  if  I  were  sure  my  soul 
would  be  well,  I  could  wish  myself  to  be  out  of  this  miserable 
world,  for  till  then  I  shall  not  be  happy.  Now  I  will  no 
more  write  to  hope  you  do  not  go,  but  must  betake  myself 
to  my  prayers  for  your  safe  and  prosperous  journey,  which  I 
will  not  fail  to  do,  and  for  your  quick  return :  but  never, 
whilst  I  live,  will  I  trust  you  again,  nor  ever  will  put  you  to 
your  oath  for  anything  again.  I  wonder  why  you  sent  me 
word  by  Crowe*  that  you  would  see  me  shortly,  to  put  me 
in  hopes.  I  pray  God  never  woman  may  love  a  man  as  I 
have  done  you — that  none  may  feel  that  which  I  have  done 
for  you.  Since  there  is  no  remedy  but  that  you  must  go,  I 
pray  God  to  send  you  gone  quickly,  that  you  may  be  quickly 
at  home  again,  and  whosoever  that  wished  you  to  this  journey, 
beside  yourself,  that  they  may  be  punished  for  it,  because  of 
a  great  deal  of  grief  to  me ;  but  that  is  no  matter  now. 
There  is  no  remedy  but  patience,  which  God  send  me.  I 
pray  God  to  send  me  wise,  and  not  to  hurt  myself  with 
grieving  now.  I  am  very  well,  I  thank  God,  and  so  is  Mall, 
and  so  I  bid  farewell. — Your  poor  grieved  and  obedient  wife, 

'^  K.  Buckingham. 

"  I  pray  give  order  before  you  go  for  the  jewels  which  I 
owe  for  ...  .  bum  this.  For  Grod's  sake  go  not  to  land : 
and  pity  me,  for  I  feel  (most  miserable)  at  this  time.  Be 
not  angry  with  me  for  writing,  for  my  heart  is  so  full  I 
cannot  choose,  because  I  did  not  look  for  it. 

•  Sir  Sackvilla  Crowe^  pravioiuly  Keeper  of  the  Duke's  Privy  Pnrse,  and  then 
Treatnrer  of  the  Navy. 
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I  would  to  Jesus  that  there  were  any  way  in  the 
world  to  fetch  you  out  of  the  journey  with  your  honour.  If 
any  prayers  or  any  suffering  of  mine  could  do  it  I  were  a 
most  happy  woman^  but  you  have  sent  yourself  and  made 
me  miserable :  Grod  forgive  you  for  it. 

*'  You  have  forgotten  poor  Dick  Turpin  for  all  your 
promise  to  me.* 

"26th  Jane,  1627. 
"To  the  Doke  of  Biickingham."t 

Charles  himself  visited  Portsmouth  previous  to  the  de- 
parture  of  his  favourite — going  aboard  several  of  the  ships ; 
and,  accompanied  by  M.  de  Soubise,  the  Eark  of  Rutland 
and  Denbigh,  Lord  Carlisle  and  others,  partook  of  a  farewell 
dinner  on  board  the  THumph.  The  repast  went  off  with 
great  hilarity;  the  duke's  musicians  playing  merrily,  and 
Archie,  the  king's  jester,  and  Sir  Robert  Deale  adding,  we 
are  told,  to  the  general  jollity. 

If  the  words  of  courtiers  could  be  credited,  no  man  ever 
left  England  with  more  good  wishes  or  greater  assurances  of 
devotion.  Even  Queen  Henrietta,  to  whom  he  had  shown 
such  marked  un&iendliuess,  strange  to  say,  sent  him  a 
letter  of  best  wishes,  and  Sir  George  Goring,  writing  to  his 
''  even  and  above  all  most  honoured  lord,"  engaged  to  '^  keep 
the  duke  safe  with  the  queen." 

His  mother's  farewell  ran  thus : — 

"  My  dear  and  most  beloved  Son, — Your  departure  lies 
grievous  at  my  heart,  being  oppressed  with  many  motherly 
fears,  and  were  it  not  for  the  great  joy  I  beheld  in  your  face 
that  presages  some  good  fortunes,  I  had  been  much  worse ; 
but  since  it  must  be  as  it  is,  I  will  omit  all  (with  you)  to  God's 
pleasure,  assuring  myself  he  that  hath  done  so  much  for  you 
will  make  you  a  happy  instrument  of  his  further  glory,  and 
your  eternal  comfort ;  to  which  end  I  will  address  all  my 
prayers  to  our  sweet  Saviour  Jesus, — ^being  your  ever  most 
assured  loving  mother,  *'  M.  Buckingham." 

*  The  spelling  of  this  autograph  letter  has  heen  modernized,  and  the  punc- 
tuation slightly  altered,  in  order  to  preserve  the  sense. 
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XXVII. 

BUCKINGHAM     SAILS     FOR     LA     ROCHELLE HIS     ENERGY     AS 

COMMANDER«IN- CHIEF,      AND         CHIVALROUS        MODE        OF 

CARRYING       ON        THE       WAR THE      ENGLISH      REFUSED 

ADMITTANCE    TO    THE    TOWN     BY    THE    ROCHELLERS THE 

FRENCH  SUFFER  GREAT  MISERY  THROUGH  WANT  OF  PRO- 
VISIONS  CLEVER    EXPEDIENT    OF    RICHELIEU     FOR    THEIR 

RELIEF,  AND  CONSEQUENT  DISCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE 
ENGLISH — THE  DUKE  OBLIGED  TO  RETREAT  FOR  WANT  OF 
REINFORCEMENTS — STRIKES  A  LAST  BLOW  PREVIOUS  TO  RE- 
EMBARKING,  AND  INCURS  FRIGHTFUL  LOSS  AMONG  HIS  LAND 
FORCES — BUCKINGHAM'S  HEROISM — THE  LAST  MAN  TO 
LEAVE  THE  BEACH. 

The  history  of  this  unfortunate  enterprise  is  familiar  to 
everyone.  A  few  remarks  upon  such  salient  points  as  illus- 
trate Buckingham's  conduct  as  its  commander-in-chief  will, 
therefore,  suffice. 

In  buoyant  spirits  and  full  of  confidence,  with  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  sail,  and  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  the  high- 
hearted duke — ^Charles's  colours  being  a  white  flag  with  St. 
George's  cross — hoisted  the  English  banner  in  sight  of  the 
beleaguered  Protestant  stronghold.  Unwearied  in  his  ardent 
duties,  he  had  resolved  by  his  zeal,  at  least,  to  discover,  as 
Charles  I.  said,  '^  his  proficiency  in  the  trade  which  he  sa 
happily  began."  He  failed  not  to  be  in  every  part  of  the 
camp,  he  was  in  the  trenches,  he  inspected  the  batteries,  he 
observed  when  the  shot  lighted  on  the  enemy,  and  was  pre- 
sent in  the  most  imminent  dangers,  unsparing  of  his  person 
more  than  befitted  a  general-in-chief.  While  these  opera- 
tions were  going  on,  we  find  him  also  in  his  capacity  of  high- 
admiral  occupied  with  the  minutest  details  of  the  Commis- 
sariat— writing  to  his  secretary  that  provisions  may  be  sent 
with  all  possible  speed ;  and,  above  all,  to  take  care  that  the 
fleet  be  supplied  out  of  hand  with  London  beer ;  '^  the  beer 
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from  Portsmouth/^  he  added,  '^  proves  naughty  and  the  soldier 
is  better  satisfied  with  his  beer,  if  it  is  good^  than  with  his 
victuals/^* 

Unskilled  as  he  necessarily  was  in  the  art  of  war^ 
Buckingham  seems,  however,  to  have  carried  it  on,  like  a 
paladin,  with  courtesy  and  magnificence.  When  Toiras  sent 
a  trumpet  to  request  a  passport  to  convey  some  wounded 
officers  to  the  coast,  the  duke  sent  them  his  grand  yacht  or 
pinnace,  furnished  with  every  el^ant  convenience,  and  lined 
with  tre$  belle  escarleite  rouge,  while  his  musicians,  with  all 
the  varieties  of  their  instruments,  charmed  the  wounded 
enemy  in  crossing  the  arm  of  the  sea.  Toiras  next  day 
expressed  his  grateful  sense  by  sending  back  five  English 
soldiers  who  had  just  been  taken. 

In  a  private  letter  of  the  times  it  is  mentioned  that,  ''  My 
Lord  Duke  being  ofiered  a  thousand  pounds  for  one  of  the 
dead  bodies  (there  were  thirty  marquises,  earls,  and  barons 
reported  to  have  perished),  he  nobly  refused  the  money,  and 
ofiSered  his  own  waggons  to  carry  back  the  bodies,  taking 
especial  care  of  those  who  are  hurt  among  his  prisoners/' 
Buckingham  addressed  a  letter  to  Toiras,  where  he  said 
"  that  every  person  of  merit  would  always  be  treated  by  him 
with  the  courtesy  which  is  their  due,  and  he  hoped  that 
hitherto  be  had  shown  himself  no  more  negligent  in  this 
respect  than  the  laws  of  war  allow;  but  if  affairs  should 
compel  him  to  adopt  other  modes  of  conduct,  he  exhorted 
Toiras  to  consider  his  own  necessities,  which,  indeed,  he  had 
endured  with  heroic  patience.  If  his  courage  still  led  him 
to  form  vain  hopes  of  relief,  it  might  prejudice  his  safety, 
which  would  be  avoided  by  accepting  the  most  honourable 
conditions.^' 

Toiras  was  not  deficient  in  the  same  style — ^'  The  cour- 
tesies of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  are  known  to  all  the 
world,  and  as  they  are  bestowed  with  judgment,  they  can 
only  be  truly  valued  by  those  who  merit  them.  I  know  of 
no  greater  merit  in  a  man  than  to  devote  his  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  king.  Many  brave  men  here  are  of  the  same 
•  Steie  Papery,  vol.  Ixxl,  No.  48. 
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opinion,  and  they  would  be  ill-satisfied  with  themselves  if 
they  could  not  overcome  any  difficulties  whatever.  I  should 
be  unworthy  of  your  favour  were  I  to  omit  a  single  point  of 
my  duties.  It  is  yourself,  sir,  who  will  contribute  to  my 
glory,  whatever  may  be  the  issue.'' 

These  letters  were  afterwards  followed  by  an  interchange 
of  civilities.  Toiras  once  inquiring  '*  whether  they  had 
saved  any  melons  in  the  island,''  was  the  next  day  presented, 
in  the  duke's  name,  with  a  dozen.  The  bearer  received 
twenty  golden  crowns,  and  Toiras,  dispatching  six  bottles  of 
orange-flower  water,  and  a  dozen  jars  of  cypress  powder,  the 
duke  presented  the  bearer  with  twenty  jacobuses.  After  a 
sharp  action,  when  Toiras  sent  one  of  his  pages,  with  a 
trumpet,  to  request  leave  to  bury  some  noblemen,  the  duke 
received  the  messenger  with  terms  of  condolence. 

The  duke's  valour  rivalled  his  courtesy ;  and  high  praise 
of  his  gallant  conduct  reached  England  in  letters  written 
home  during  the  operations  against  the  fort  at  St.  Martin's 
Point.  ''The  Lord-Genei'al,"  wrote  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  "  is  the 
most  industrious,  and  in  all  business  one  of  the  first  in  pierson 
in  dangers.  Last  night  the  enemy's  ordnance  played  upon 
his  lodging,  and  one  shot  lighted  upon  his  bed,  but  did  him 
no  harm."*  "  Unluckily,"  adds  the  same  writer,  '*  there 
was  no  bread  and  beer  thought  of  for  the  soldiers — ^wheat 
instead  of  bread,  and  wine  instead  of  beer."  In  addition  to 
his  anxieties  on  the  score  of  the  requirements  of  his  forces, 
the  duke  was  badly  supported  by  his  officers,  none  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  John  Burroughs — a  brave,  blunt 
soldier — ^had  any  capacity.  The  greatest  vigilance  was  neces- 
sary, owing  to  their  carelessness,  and,  through  such  fault, 
Buckingham  very  narrowly  escaped  assassination  on  one 
occasion.  His  life  was  attempted  by  a  fanatical  Catholic, 
who  stealthily  got  within  the  lines,  and  whose  knife,  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  was  fouud  slung  in  his  sleeve.  Its 
singular  construction  attracted  notice,  and  it  was  engraved 
in  a  published  narrative  at  London ;  but  the  Lord-General 
was  not  doomed  to  be  struck  by  this  French  felon. 
*  State  Papers,  yoL  IzxL,  No.  86. 
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Buckingham's  exertions^  however^  were  fruitless,  and  bis 
operations  paralysed  for  want  of  reinforcements.  A  French 
song  at  Paris  bore  for  its  burden  that,  if  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  could  not  take  the  citadel  at  Be,  he  would 
succeed  in  taking  the  Tower  of  London. 

Buckingham  and  Toiras,  in  truth,  were  both  lookirig  for 
reinforcements.  The  duke  had  been  disappointed  in  his 
reception  by  the  Bochellers,  and  his  inactivity  may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  his  difBcult  position.  Whilst  the  fort  held  out, 
the  citizens  of  Bochelle  did  not  know  which  side  to  take. 
They  were  also  suffering  from  the  extremity  of  famine.  The 
Duchess  de  Rohan  and  her  daughter  had  set  a  noble 
example  by  confining  themselves  to  a  portion  of  horse-flesh 
and  five  ounces  of  bread  daily  between  both.  But  even  this 
miserable  diet,  meagre  and  repugnant  as  it  was,  could  not  be 
procured  by  the  mass  of  wretched  beings  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  city ;  and  at  length  between  two  and  three 
hundred  men,  and  as  many  women,  unable  longer  to  con- 
tend against  their  sufferings,  and  driven  to  desperation, 
resolved  to  venture  forth,  and  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  king.  They  did  not,  however,  understand  the 
vindictive  nature  of  Louis,  who,  exasperated  by  the  refusal 
of  the  city  to  surrender,  immediately  issued  an  order  that 
the  men  should  be  stripped  naked,  and  the  women  denuded 
to  their  under  garment,  and  afterwards  flogged  back  to  the 
walls  from  which  they  had  just  issued — ^a  command  which 
was  so  effectually  obeyed,  that  the  unfortunates  found  them- 
selves once  more  at  the  gates  of  the  besieged  city,  sinking 
from  famine,  perishing  with  cold,  and  wounded  and  bleeding 
from  the  blows  they  had  received,  only  to  be  refused  re-ad- 
mission to  the  wretched  haven  they  had  abandoned.  In  this 
condition  they  remained  during  three  days  and  nights,  but 
eventually  the  gate  was  flung  open,  and  they  were  permitted 
again  to  share  the  misery  of  their  fellow-sufferers. 

But  the  Protestants  in  La  Bochelle  unhappily  refused  the 
aid  of  their  adventurous  co-religionists,  the  English.  Louis 
XIII.  was  ill;  the  court  was  divided  into  factions,  and 
favourable  terms  were  even  offered  the  Huguenots,  provided 
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that  they  did  not  admit  the  English  into  the  city.*  Mean- 
while^ no  impression  was  made  upon  the  besiegers^  who  were 
three  thousand  strong  in  garrison  ;  and  Buckingham  wrote 
word  from  the  camp  that  his  army,  without  a  supply,  would 
soon  not  only  be  disabled  from  continuing  the  siege,  but 
would  lose  what  they  had  gained.  His  anxiety  on  this  point 
was  expressed  in  every  letter,  and  in  the  most  earnest  terms, 
and  it  was  fully  responded  to  by  Charles  I.,  but  still  a 
reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men,  which  had  been  promised, 
did  not  arrive.  Money  could  not  be  raised,  and  the  king 
was  obliged  to  wait  the  issue  of  *'  three  bargains^^  offered 
to  him  before  he  could  send  out  either  provisions  or  men. 

Toiras,  on  his  side,  was  reduced  to  much  misery.  His  provi- 
sions had  alarmingly  diminished,  and  he  could  hold  no  commu- 
nication with  the  French  army  on  the  coast.  In  despair  how 
to  convey  a  despatch  to  the  camp,  three  soldiei-s  offered  their 
lives  to  be  the  bearers,  by  swimming  through  the  English 
fleet  and  far  across  the  ocean  to  the  distant  land.  The  dis- 
patch, in  cypher,  thickly  coated  with  wax  and  enclosed  in  a 
tin-case,  was  fastened  to  the  necks  of  these  patriotic  Lean- 
ders.  One  soldier  sunk ;  another,  exhtiusted,  was  shot  by  the 
English ;  the  third,  discovered  at  a  distance,  was  pursued  by 
an  English  cutter.  To  escape  from  them  he  dexterously 
floated  and  dipped  in  two  opposite  currents;  occasionally 
raising  his  head  from  beneath  the  waters  to  respire,  he  would 
again  bury  himself  in  the  ocean.  The  English  perceiving 
an  object  which  was  continually  disappearing,  imagined  it  to 
be  a  fish,  and  gave  up  the  idle  chase.  A  storm  arose,  and 
as  he  could  no  longer  swim,  the  messenger  in  despair  cast 
himself  upon  the  waves,  till  the  waves  at  length  threw  him 
on  the  shore.  There  he  lay  exhausted,  having  lost  all  power 
of  standing ;  he  was  found  crawling  on  his  hands  and  feet 
covered  with  blood,  which  he  declared  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  frequent  bites  of  fish  which  had  pursued  him 
during  half  a  league  in  this  remarkable  passage. 

The  victualling  of  the  citadel  of  St,  Martin,  blockaded  on 
the  sea-side,  became  every  hour  more  urgent.  A  clever 
*  Brodi^  voL  ii.,  p.  151.     * 
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expedient  of  Richelieu  overcame  the  difficulty.  One  night 
the  sea- watch  struck  up  an  alarm ;  a  light  and  shadowy  fleet 
was  suddenly  seen  gliding  among  the  thickest  of  our  ships. 
Buckingham  himself  started  out  to  sea  and  commanded  to 
set  them  on  fire.  He  was  ill-supported.  He  took  their 
admiral ;  but  a  great  part  got  into  the  citadel ;  the  others, 
dispersed,  returned  to  Oleron.  The  provisions  which  these 
skifiB*  conveyed,  though  but  small,  difi^used  joy  and  con- 
fidence through  the  famished  garrison,  who,  in  the  morning, 
held  out  in  triumph  on  their  pike-heads  the  mutton  and 
turkeys.  Their  provisions  would  not  have  lasted  two  days ; 
they  were  now  safe  for  a  month.  On  this  minute  incident, 
perhaps,  the  fate  of  the  expedition  turned.  Our  soldiers 
and  seamen  were  weary,  wasted,  and  discontented.  The 
vintage  is  an  auxiliary  to  an  invaded  country ;  half  the  army 
were  nearly  perishing  by  their  immoderate  eating  of  grapes. 
They  expected  to  return  home  in  a  few  days,  and  now  the 
fresh  supply  which  they  had  witnessed  announced  that  the 
siege  would  still  be  long.  A  sudden  and  great  change  was 
observed  among  the  English;  their  confidence  sunk  into 
despair — they  no  longer  thought  on  victory,  but  on  retreat. 
'^  It  could  not  be  fear,  but  it  was  very  like  it;**  observed  a 
letter-writer  from  our  camp.  The  uxorious  talked  of  their 
wives ;  and  those  who  were  tired  of  their  salt-meats,  of  the 
Christmas  beef  they  should  eat  by  their  fire-sides:  all 
dreaded  the  hard  duties  of  a  winter  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
invulnerable  as  the  stony  ground  they  were  daily  treading. 
Buckingham  was  often  assailed  in  plain  language  both  by 
officers  and  men.  Four  months  were  elapsing;  the  rein- 
forcements were  still  delayed.  Soubise's  party,  though  they 
had  raised  their  standard  at  La  Kochelle,  rather  required 
protection  than  afforded  aid.  It  was  evident  that  prepara- 
tions were  making  to  embark ;  batteries  were  dismounted, 
cannon  were  shipped. 

At  this  moment  despatches  firom  the  Earl  of   Holland 

*  They  were  a  spedes  of  light  plniiaoe  which  Richetiea  had  Been  the  peasants 
of  Bayonne  and  Juan  de  Lnz  use  for  carrying  their  provisions  to  market,  using 
at  once  oars  and  sails,  and  which  could  dexterously  ran  through  the  narrowest 
channels,  floating  light  as  cork. 
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announced  that  lie  was  on  the  point  of  setting  sail;  and 
Soubise,  accompanied  by  the  deputies  of  La  Bochelle^  on 
their  knees  were  imploring  that  the  duke  would  not  abandon 
them,  promising  every  sort  of  aid  far  beyond  their  ability  to 
perform.  Buckingham  was  irresolute  and  scarcely  knew 
what  to  decide  on.  He  had  already  lost  some  of  his  best 
officers,  particularly  Sir  John  Burroughs,  and  St.  Blanchard,*^ 
a  leader  of  great  spirit  and  ability,  far  superior  to  Soubise, 
and  he  had  now  resolved  to  retire. 

Ere  he  gave  the  order  to  re-embark,  Buckingham  resolved 
to  strike  a  last  blow.  The  adventurer  Soubise,  and  his 
small  body  of  partisans,  in  despair,  urged  that  a  general 
assault  should  be  made  on  the  strong  fort  of  St.  Martin.  It 
was  to  satisfy  the  Eochellers,  and  to  evince  how  earnestly 
England  had  fathered  their  cause,  that  Buckingham  con- 
sented to  this  desperate  movement,  for  he  was  evidently  not 
sanguine  of  the  result.  At  daybreak,  the  English  being 
seen  in  motion,  Toiras  put  on  his  cuirass,  which  was  not  his 
usual  custx)m,  and  it  announced  to  the  garrison  what  he 
expected.  The  English  bravely  mounted  the  walls,  but  were 
so  warmly  received  that  *^  they  made  but  one  step  from  the 
top  of  their  scaling  ladders  to  the  bottom,*'  as  the  Mercure 
reports.  Another  point  of  attack  at  a  bastion  whs  not 
more  fortunate.  After  a  combat  of  full  two  hours  the 
English  were  beaten  off,  with  the  loss  of  several  hundred 
men  in  that  assault. 

Buckingham  had  designed  to  have  shipped  his  troops  on 
the  day  following,  when  his  evil  genius  in  Soubise  again 
implored  only  for  the  suspension  of  a  single  day  that  they 
might  remove  in  security  all  the  corn  in  the  island  of  La 
Bochelle. 

This  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  it  was  in  the  night  of  this 

*  This  yoang  man — one  of  the  most  determined  Calvinists  among  the 
Haguenot  party — had  sold  his  estates  to  live  in  a  foreign  coontry,  that,  as  he 
said,  he  might  have  nothing  more  to  lose  in  Franoe,  and  only  return  as  often  as 
he  could  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  king.  The  character  of  St.  Bknchard 
indicates  the  resolution  of  the  party  which  held  La  Bochelle.  That  conflict 
terminated  with  one  of  the  most  dreadful  ueges  of  famine  and  death  recorded 
by  history. 
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very  day  that  Marshal  Schomberg  advanced  with  six  thousand 
infantry  and  some  cavalry,  and  early  in  the  morning  of 
Monday  suddenly  appeared  in  view  of  the  citadel.  Toiras 
hastened  to  the  French  army,  and  a  council  of  war  was 
immediately  held  whether  they  should  allow  the  English  to 
re-embark  without  attacking  them.  Toiras,  now  the  active 
general  and  no  longer  the  courteous  correspondent,  decided 
for  immediate  combat ;  the  honour  of  France  required  that 
the  English  should  be  chased  from  their  shores.  On  the 
other  side  Marillac,  Marechal-de-Camp,  was  averse  to  risk 
the  flower  of  the  king's  army ;  were  the  English  reduced  to 
despair  they  might  become  formidable.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  battle  of  Poitiers ;  and  oflFered  a  more  recent  instance 
when  at  the  siege  of  Amiens,  the  late  king  (Henry  IV.)  was 
satisfied  to  retake  the  city,  but  suffered  the  Spaniards  to 
depart  without  risking  an  unnecessary  battle,  though  certain 
of  victory ;  and,  according  to  the  proverb,  the  Marechal-de- 
Camp  cautiously  reminded  them — "  to  a  retiring  enemy  we 
should  offer  a  golden  bridge.^'  There  were  others  who  were 
for  suffering  the  English  to  retreat  without  pursuit,  but  the 
French  officers  were  in  general  inflamed  with  military  ardour. 
They  ridiculed  the  timid  prudence  of  the  Marechal-de-Camp, 
and  from  that  hour  Marillac  was  nicknamed  ''the  golden 
bridge.'' 

The  English  forces  could  not  now  return  by  St.  Pr^ — that 
fort,  now  manned,  presenting  the  chief  obstacle  to  their 
retreat,  and  a  new  route  had  to  be  taken.  They  had  first  to 
cross  a  wide  plain  of  more  than  half  a  league.  It  was  here 
that  the  French  came  down  in  considerable  numbers.  Buck- 
ingham drew  up  in  line,  several  times  offering  battle.  It 
was  refused  by  the  enemy.  They  were  more  certain  of  their 
prey  by  its  pursuit.  A  causeway  amid  marshes  and  deep 
salt-pits  was  their  only  choice,  and  this  causeway,  or  mound, 
was  terminated  by  a  bridge  that  joined  to  B4,  the  second 
island  of  Yi^.  Here  no  fort  to  protect  the  bridge  had  been 
erected,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  passage  over  to  Vi€. 
Part  of  the  army  had  passed  over  the  bridge,  but  on  the 
causeway  the  destruction  begun.     Charged  furiously  by  the 
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French,  the  cavalry  disordered  the  infantry.  The  enemy 
drove  the  English  horse  on  Sir  Charles  Birch's  regiment  of 
foot,  and  both  he  and  Sir  John  Radcliffe  were  killed.  A 
hot  skirmish  ensued ;  but  the  van  was  unconscious  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  rear ;  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  had 
happened  or  what  he  was  to  do,  and  no  man  could  find  his 
officer.  In  the  rush  and  flight  fewer  fell  by  the  sword  than 
were  buried  in  the  marshes  and  were  drowned  in  the  river. 
We  lost  our  men  and  our  standards,  but  hardly  our  honour. 
Buckingham,  sword  in  hand,  attempted  in  vain  to  rally  his 
scattered  troops;  the  enemy  was  content  to  see  us  perish. 
The  duke  was  the  last  man  in  the  rear,  and  "  carried  himself 
beyond  expression  bravely;"  *  '^  so  far,  indeed,  to  the  rearward 
that,''  says  a  contemporary,  ''he  had  like  to  have  been 
8napped,"t  if  he  had  not  ridden  through  the  troops  on  the 
narrow  causeway,  where  more  than  eight  or  ten  could  not 
ride  abreast.  The  French  were  not  able,  however,  to  force  a 
passage  over  the  wooden  bridge,  where,  though  the  English 
had  neglected  to  erect  some  defensive  works,  they  faced 
about  and  maintained  that  post  by  their  firmness  and  courage 
till  the  remains  of  the  army  had  re-embarked.  The  last 
person  seen  on  the  beach  was  the  unhappy  general.  He 
departed,  but  not  without  a  promise  to  the  Bochellers  that 
he  would  again  come  to  their  relief;  so  firm,  at  least,  was 
his  dauntless  spirit,  and  we  know  that  the  promise  was  a 
solemn  pledge. 

•  News-Letter,  State  Papers, 
t  Letter  of  Denzil  Holies  to  Sir  T.  Wentworth.    Strafford  Letters. 
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XXVIII. 

THE  RETURN  TO  ENGLAND  OF  THE  DEFEATED  DUKE THE  EX- 
PRESSION OF  THE  KINOES  SENTIMENTS  TOWARDS  HIS  UN- 
SUCCESSFUL  FAVOURITE PUBLIC    GRIEF  AND    INDIGNATION 

AT  THE    HEAVY   LOSS   SUSTAINED  IN  THE  RETREAT ^AGITA- 
TION   OF    THE     NATION— CHARLESES    STRUGGLE    WITH     HIS 

PARLIAMENT     BEGINS TRANSPORTS     OF     THE      KING     AND 

BUCKINGHAM  AT  THE  VOTE  OF  FIVE  SUBSIDIES THE  DUKE 

BECOMES    THE  OBJECT   OF  UNIVERSAL    HATRED UNABATED 

AFFECTION  OF  CHARLES  FOR  HIS  FAVOURITE. 

Although  the  personal  bravery  of  the  duke  achieved  for 
him  a  well-merited  laurel^  it  was  one  only  too  dearly  pur- 
chased. His  countrymen^  when  they  witnessed  only  one- 
third  of  his  army  returning  with  him  to  England — when  they 
beheld  the  wife  weeping  for  her  husband^  and  the  orphan  for 
his  father — readily  forgot  that,  in  that  sanguinary  retreat, 
Buckingham  had  stood  alone  on  the  beach  until  his  humblest 
follower  had  embarked,  and  that  he  was  the  last  man  who 
had  quitted  the  shore. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  Charles  I.  on  this  trying  occa- 
sion— this  second  baffled  expedition?  Awaking  from  the 
dreams  of  Monsieur  Soubise  and  St.  Blanchard,  he  saw  his 
unhappy  favourite,  whom  he  firmly  believed  was  devoting  his 
life  to  secure  his  master^s  power  and  his  nation's  glory,  re- 
turning with  obloquy  to  encounter  fiercer  enemies  at  home 
than  those  who  had  chased  him  from  their  shores.  With 
Charles,  nothing  could  shake  the  strength  of  his  tenderness, 
and  the  fulness  of  his  confidence.  His  agitated  spirit  could 
only  deeply  sympathize  with  the  misfortunes  of  his  friend, 
and  regret  that  he  had  not  lightened  those  griefs  by  a  nearer 
participation  of  them.  The  monarch  still  flatters  his  discom- 
fited general  with  honour  and  reputation,  and  still  leaves  to  him 
the  brilliant  hope  of  some  new  design,  on  the  consolation  of 
returning  to  his  sovereign  in  the  entireness  of  his  afiections. 

All  this  appears  by  a  letter  which  Charles  had  despatched 
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to  Backingham  during  his  uncertain  return^  at  a  moment 
when  the  last  retreat  from  Be  had  been  resolved  on^  but  had 
not  yet  occurred.  That  letter^  which  the  king  was  not  sure 
would  reach  its  destination^  came  to  Buckingham  on  his  first 
landing  in  England.  It  is  an  overflowing  effusion  of  friend- 
ship from  the  heart  of  a  monarch.  One  feels  the  hurried 
and  the  deep  emotions  in  every  sentence. 

''Steenie — I  pray  God  that  this  letter  be  useless,  or 
never  come  to  your  hands,  this  being  only  to  meet  you  at 
your  landing  in  England,  in  case  you  should  come  from 
B^,  without  perfecting  your  work,  happily  begun,  but,  I  must 
confess,  with  grief,  ill  seconded.  A  letter  you  sent  to  Jack 
Epslie  (Apsley)  is  the  cause  of  this,  wherein  ye  have  taught 
me  prudence,  and  how  to  seek  the  next  best  in  misfortunes. 
This  is,  therefore,  to  give  you  power,  in  case  ye  should  ima- 
gine that  ye  have  not  enough  already,  to  put  in  execution 
any  of  those  designs*  ye  mentioned  to  Jack  Epslie,  or  any 
other  that  you  shall  like  of,  so  that  I  leave  it  £reely  to  your 
will,  whether  after  your  landing  in  England  ye  will  set  forth 
again  to  some  design  before  you  come  hither ;  or  else  that 
ye  will  first  come  to  ask  my  advice  before  ye  undertake  a 
new  work,  assuring  you  that,  with  whatsomever  success  ye 
shall  come  to  me,  ye  shall  be  ever  welcome ;  one  of  my 
greatest  griefs  being  that  I  have  not  been  with  you  in  this 
time  of  suffering,  for  I  know  we  should  have  much  eased 
each  other's  griefs.  I  cannot  stay  longer  on  this  subject  for 
fear  of  losing  myself  in  it.  To  conclude,  ye  caimot  come  so 
soon  as  ye  are  welcome,  and  unfeignedly  in  my  mind  ye  have 
gained  as  much  reputation  with  wise  and  honest  men  in  this 
action,  as  if  ye  had  performed  all  your  desires.  I  have  no 
more  to  say  this  time,  but  to  conjure  tbee,  for  my  sake,  to 
have  a  care  of  your  health,  for  every  day  I  have  new  reasons 
to  confirm  me  in  being  your  loving,  faithful  friend, 

"Charles  B.t 

"  Whitehan,  6th  Nov.  1627." 

*  One  was  an  attack  on  Calais ;  the  Duke  de  Hohan  had  pointed  ont  sevenl 
others.  f  Harldan  MS.  6988  (30). 
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After  such  expression  of  sympathy  in  a  common  affliction^ 
Charles,  it  may  well  be  imagined^  received  his  friend  and 
favourite  with  unabated  grace  and  affection.  The  duke's 
own  spirit  was  still  undismayed  and  still  intent  on  some 
future  triumph.  But  he  had  returned  to  witness  the  miseries 
of  his  calamitous  retreat  in  the  griefs  of  domestic  privacy. 
Some  of  our  officers  seem  never  to  have  overcome  their  utter 
dejection  at  the  recollection  of  the  last  scene  they  had  quitted. 
Sir  Henry  Sprey,  one  of  the  commanders^  when  his  lady, 
joyfully  embracing  him^  asked  him  how  he  did^  answered^ 
"  Though  I  am  returned  safe,  yet  my  heart  is  broken  /^  and 
telling  over  the  names  of  those  slain  in  his  sight,  many  of 
whom  had  determined  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  cowardice,  with  which  they  had  been  reproached 
by  the  duke^s  party,  men  far  superior  to  himself,  he  modestly 
added,  and  that  he  cared  not  to  outlive  the  memory.  His 
death  which  shortly  after  happened,  was  believed  to  have  been 
hastened  by  grief.  Though  no  change  was  apparent  in  the 
demeanour  of  those  whom  Buckingham  met  at  court,  yet  his 
cavalry  had  enrolled  in  its  squadrons  many  sons  of  the  noblest 
families  in  the  land,  and  smothered  regrets  for  the  loss  of 
such  gallant  gentlemen  were  as  prevalent  amid  the  higher 
classes  as  deep  resentment  w&s  in  the  indignant  and  more 
vehement  lower  orders  of  society.  The  public  voice  re- 
proached the  pride  of  the  lord  duke,  that  seemed  as  if  he 
had  scorned  to  retreat,  and  described  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster to  an  over*  daring  delay  in  marching,  that  the  English 
might  not  seem  to  fly ;  otherwise  the  army  might  have  been 
out  of  danger  before  the  French  could  have  overtaken  them, 
and  more  than  two  thousand  brave  men  had  not  been 
slaughtered  in  a  short  passage.  "  The  effects  of  this  over- 
throw,^' says  Lord  Clarendon,  '^  did  not  at  first  appear  in 
whispers,  murmurs,  and  invectives,  as  the  retreat  from  Cadiz 
had  done;  but  produced  such  a  general  consternation  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  nation,  as  if  all  the  armies  of  France 
and  Spain  were  united  together,  and  had  covered  the  laud.*' 

The  King  was  now  involved  in  a  more  intricate  and  despe- 
rate  condition :  the  nation  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  agita- 
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tion,  of  which  the  page  of  our  popular  history  yields  but  a 
faint  impression.  The  spirit  of  iusurrection  was  stalking 
forth.  The  -imprisonment  of  the  Loan  Recusants  had 
alarmed  their  counties^  and  a  meeting  of  the  soldiery  and 
the  mariners  was  terrifying  the  metropolis.  It  was  an  un- 
armed rebellion. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Buckingham  on  his  arrival  in 
London  was  to  seek  an  immediate  public  audience  with  the 
king  and  lords  in  council.  He  then  at  once  grappled 
with  the  subject  about  which  the  country  was  in  a  ferment. 
He  "  deliyered  a  clear  account  of  the  passages^^  descending 
even  to  the  good  and  bold  actions  of  private  soldiers.^'  He 
extolled  the  patience  of  the  army^  and  "  the  fair  opportunity 
offered  of  turning  their  sufferings  into  glory^  if  their  virtue 
had  been  seconded  with  the  power  and  success  designed  for 
it.^'  He  named  every  officer  in  terms  of  great  praise ; 
and  if  both  officers  and  men  were  sensible  of  "  the  honours 
and  obligations  done  them  by  the  duke^  they  would/^  wrote 
Secretary  Conway,  "  live  with  their  swords,  or  die  with  them 
in  their  hands,  to  pay  him  that  duty.'^  This  bold  and  saga- 
cious line  of  conduct  probably  forestalled  the  accusations  of 
his  enemies,  and  saved  him  from  a  second  impeachment. 

The  deputies  of  La  Kochelle,  with  Soubise,  as  early  as  in 
January,  were  urging  the  hastening  of  the  promised  expe- 
dition for  the  relief  of  the  besieged.  Charles  could  not  over- 
come his  repugnance  to  try  a  third  parliament;  he  still 
hoped  to  provide  for  his  army  and  navy  by  levying  his  usual 
contributions.  At  such  a  moment,  Buckingham  in  despair 
of  the  popular  prejudices  "growing  with  their  growth,^^  was 
busily  planning  a  fresh  expedition  to  relieve  the  Rochellers, 
who  were  still  hard  besieged  by  their  sovereign. 

The  favourite,  who  was  always  seeking  for  that  popular 
favour  which  his  envied  greatness  had  lost  him,  is  said  in 
private  letters  "  to  have  been  twice  on  his  knees^'  to  inter- 
cede for  a  new  parliament.  At  length  the  king  consented, 
and  in  March  parliament  assembled. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  early  speeches  of  the  Com- 
mons in  this  parliament — which  forms  an  era  in  the  history 
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of  our  constitution^  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Petition  of 
Right  having  been  passed  into  an  Act — the  name  of  the  un- 
happy fayourite  no  longer  served  as  the  war-whoop  of  a  party. 
Although  we  are  not  positively  and  entirely  famished  with 
the  secret  history  of  its  cause^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Charles  had  laid  a  solemn  injunction  on  the  Speaker^  that 
the  House^  in  their  debates^  should  abstain  from  any  personal 
allusions  to  Buckingham. 

The  Commons  voted  five  subsidies — ^about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  This  was  considered  as  a  liberal 
grants  although  inadequate  to  the  pressing  exigencies  and  the 
pending  enterprise.  The  report  having  been  brought  to  the 
king,  Charles  expressed  great  satisfaction^  declaring  that  at 
that  moment  he  felt  more  happy  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Inquiring  of  Secretary  Sir  John  Cooke  by  how 
many  voices  he  had  carried  it  ?  Cooke  replied^  "  But  by 
one.^^  At  which  the  king  seemed  appalled,  and  asked  how 
many  were  against  him  ?  Cooke  answered,  "  None !  the 
unanimity  of  the  House  made  all  but  one  voice  I"  The  king 
was  so  strongly  affected  as  to  weep.  The  emotion  must  have 
been  indeed  profound,  for  on  all  sudden  emergencies  Charles 
displayed  an  almost  unparalleled  command  over  the  exterior 
violence  of  his  feelings. 

The  favourite  himself  was  in  transports.  Sympathizing 
with  his  royal  master,  he  voluntarily  offered  himself  as  a 
peace-sacrifice.  In  an  admirable  effusion  of  his  feelings  at 
the  council-table,  he  said,  '*  I  now  behold  you  a  great  king, 
for  love  is  greater  than  majesty ;  opinion  that  the  people  loved 
you  not  had  almost  lost  you  in  the  opinion  of  the  world ; 
but  you  who  are  now  loved  at  home  will  be  feared  abroad. 
I,  who  have  been  your  favourite,  may  now  give  up  that  title 
to  them ;  they  to  be  your  favourites,  and  I  your  servant. 
Consider  them  as  a  body  of  many  members,  but  all  of  one 
heart.  This  is  not  the  gift  of  five  subsidies  alone,  but  the 
opening  of  a  mine  of  subsidies  that  lieth  in  their  hearts.'' 

In  Buckingham's  conclusion,  touches  of  personal  feelings 
gush  out  of  every  sentence.  "  To  open  my  heart,  please  to 
pardon  me  a  word  more.     I  must  confess  I  have  long  lived 
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in  paiD^  sleep  hath  given  me  no  rest,  favours  and  fortunes  no 
content ;  such  have  been  my  secret  sorrows  to  be  thought  the 
man  of  separation,  and  that  divided  the  king  from  his  people, 
and  them  from  him ;  but  I  hope  it  shall  appear  they  were 
some  mistaken  minds  that  would  have  made  me  the  evil 
spirit  that  walketh  between  a  good  master  and  a  loyal 
people/' 

Buckingham  added  to  this  warm  effusion  that,  for  the  good 
of  his  country,  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  honours ;  and 
since  his  plurality  of  otBces  had  been  so  strongly  excepted 
*  against,  that  he  was  content  to  give  up  the  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  the  Marquis  Hamilton,  and  the  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  was  willing  that 
the  Parliament  should  appoint  another  admiral  for  all  ser- 
vices at  sea. 

But  the  supplies  which  had  raised  tears  from  the  fervent 
gratitude  of  the  distressed  monarch,  though  voted,  were  yet 
withheld.  Charles  had  already  reminded  them  that  if  they 
did  not  make  provision  speedily,  *'  we  shall  not  be  able  to  put 
one  ship  to  sea  this  year/'*  Two  months,  however,  had 
elapsed  since  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  the  voted 
supplies  were  still  doubtful.  It  is  evident  that  Buckingham 
found  himself  inadequate  to  stand  against  the  popular  odium 
which  had  been  successfully  raised  against  him ;  the  defeat 
at  Re  had  not  inspired  coufidence  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  counted  on  securing  most  friends. 

Amidst  the  disordered  state  of  the  nation,  an  army,  more 
formidable  than  ever,  was  immediately  required  for  a  fresh 
expedition  to  relieve  the  brave  Rochellers,  who  were  closely 
besieged  by  the  sovereign  of  France,  and  were  at  their  last 
extremities.  It  was  now  June,  and  the  Deputies  of  La 
Rochelle,  with  Soubise,  sincp  January,  had  been  daily  urging 
Buckingham  to  redeem  his  plighted  honour  by  hastening  an 
effectual  aid  to  their  compatriots.  The  Earl  of  Denbigh,  in 
an  expedition  in  May,  had  reached  the  Mole,  but  declaring 
it  impregnable,  after  firing  some  cannon,  had  ingloriously 
retreated  home.  Yet,  though  the  Bochellers  had  witnessed 
•  Bushworth,  i.,  626.    Sloaae  MS.,  4177.    Letter  490,  &c, 
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tbe  mortifying  scene  of  an  English  fleet  disgracing  itself 
before  the  eyes  of  France,  still  were  those  unbroken  spirits 
looking  towards  the  shores  of  Britain,  where,  amidst  their 
feverish  dreams,  they  seemed  to  behold,  as  in  a  vision,  the 
single  saviour  of  their  liberties,  and  of  the  independence  of 
Protestant  Europe.  But  now  the  hour  had  struck  when 
those  unconquered  men  were  fast  perishing,  suffering  as 
human  beings  had  never  suffered  before. 

At  London,  the  deputies  of  La  Rochelle  had  to  perform  a 
task  of  the  most  delicate  nature :  they  suspected  the  sincerity 
of  Buckingham.  It  was  not  impossible,  they  thought,  that 
he  might  make  use  of  them  as  a  means  to  act  on  the  French 
cabinet,  and  it  had  been  rumoured  among  the  Bochellers 
that  the  cardinal  had  said  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
fleet  of  England ;  they  ascribed  the  delays  for  their  relief  to 
purposed  n^ligence;  they  considered  the  parade  of  the 
English  fleet,  under  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  to  have  been  a 
mere  show  and  deception.  But  all  these  surmises  were  to 
be  a  close  secret  suppressed  in  their  own  aching  hearts ;  for 
the  deputies  feared  to  displease  Charles  if  they  complained 
of  his  favourite  and  minister. 

Meanwhile,  Buckingham  was  busying  himself  conspicu- 
ously, in  the  full  confidence  of  his  fearless  nature,  in  the 
turmoils,  the  ambitions,  and  enmities  of  a  worldly  stage 
which  he  was  destined  so  soon  to  quit  for  ever.  From  being 
the  object  of  a  rapidly  increasing  unpopularity  he  now  be- 
came conscious  that  he  was  looked  upon  with  universal  dis- 
like. Expressions  of  hatred  and  animosity  were  vented  on 
him  from  every  quarter.  On  the  19th  of  June,  two  months 
before  the  duke's  death,  a  pasquinade  was  removed  from  a 
post  in  Coleman-street)  part  of  which  ran  as  follows : — 
"  Who  rules  the  kingdom  ? — The  Jiing.  Who  rules  the  king  ? 
—The  duke.     Who  rules  the  duke?— The  devil.''* 

About  this  period,  Charles,  happening  to  be  in  Spring 
Gardens,  watching  his  favourite  game  of  bowls,  Buckingham, 
who  accompanied  him,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  company,  re- 
mained covered,  a  piece  of  presumption  which  irritated  a 
•  Ellis,  Orig.  Letters,  vol.  iii.,  p.  252. 
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Scotsman  named  Wilson,  who,  in  his  wrath,  suddenly  tossed 
off  the  duke's  hat,  exclaiming,  *'  Off  with  your  hat  before 
the  king/'  Buckingham  instantly  kicked  the  Scotsman,  and 
probably  would  haye  inflicted  further  punishment  on  him  had 
not  the  king  interposed.  "  Let  him  alone,  George,"  he  said  ; 
''  he  is  either  mad  or  a  fool."  "  No,  sir,"  said  the  offender, 
*'  I  am  a  sober  man,  and  if  your  majesty  would  give  me  leave, 
I  will  tell  you  that  of  this  man  which  many  know  and  none 
dare  speak."  Buckingham  showed,  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance, how  deeply  he  was  affected  by  this  and  similar 
instances  of  his  unpopularity.  A  few  days  before  he  set  off 
to  join  his  last  expeditioo,  he  gave  a  farewell  banquet  to  the 
court.  In  the  masque  which  preceded  it,  the  duke  appeared 
followed  by  a  personification  of  Envy,  and  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  open-mouthed  dogs,  intended  to  denote  the  re- 
vilings  of  the  vulgar ;  they  were  followed  by  Fame  and  Truth. 
This  courtly  allegory  expressed  the  king's  sentiments  and  the 
favourite's  sanguine  hope. 

Uninfluenced  by  all  he  saw  and  heard,  the  affection  of 
Charles  for  the  companion  of  his  youth  continued  unabated. 
Mr.  Meade  writes  to  Sir  M.  Stuteville — "  This  week,  about 
Wednesday,  his  Majesty  went  with  the  duke  (taking  him  into 
his  own  coach,  and  so  riding  through  the  city,  as  it  were  to 
grace  him)  to  Deptford  to  see  the  ships ;  where,  having  seen 
ten  fair  ships  nearly  rigged  for  Rochelle,  they  say  he  uttered 
these  words  to  the  duke : — ^*  George,  there  are  some  that 
wish  that  both  these  and  thou  mightest  perish.  But  care 
not  for  them.    We  will  both  perish  together,  if  thou  doest."* 

*  Ellis,  Orig.  Letters,  yoL  iiL,  p.  262. 
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XXIX. 

ourite's 

"  THE  duke's  devil  "   AND    LADY   DAYIES BUCKINGHAM'S 

PREPARATION  FOR  A  SECOND  EXPEDITION  TO  SUCCOUR  LA 
ROCHELLE THREATS  OP  ASSASSINATION THE  DUKE  RE- 
SOLVES   TO    SUCCEED  IN  THE  ENTERPRISE    OR   PERISH HIS 

IMPRESSIVE    FAREWELL   TO   CHARLES LAST    CONVERSATION 

WITH  LAUD INCIDENTS  DURING  THE  JOURNEY  TO  PORTS- 
MOUTH. 

A  PRESENTIMENT  of  lus  approacliing  fate  appears  not  only  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  multitude^  but  also  to  have  sad- 
dened^ if  it  could  not  terrify^  the  undaunted  Buckingham. 
The  great  favourite  lived  in  an  age  of  omens  and  supersti- 
tions. Superstition^  however,  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself 
in  recording  an  extraordinary  number  of  ominous  facts  which 
were  thought  to  prognosticate  his  death.  Lord  Clarendon 
alludes  to  the  many  "  predictions  and  prophecies''  which  fore* 
warned  him  of  his  untimely  and  violent  end.  Among  these,  the 
story  of  the  apparition  of  his  father,  Sir  George  Villiers^ — 
too  remarkable  to  be  here  wholly  unnoticed^  and  too  tedious 
to  be  recited — has  been  told  by  Clarendon  with  such  serious- 
ness of  relation  and  such  circumstantial  exactness,  that  how- 
ever lightly  we  may  be  inclined  to  think  of  it,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  lordship  gave  it  full  credit. 

The  aged  sinner,  Dr.  Lambe,  had  foretold  his  own  death 
as  well  as  Buckingham's.  This  wretched  mountebank,  who 
pretended  to  prophesy  by  means  of  supernatural  agency,  was 
said  to  be  a  creature  of  the  duke.  Carte,  however,  assures 
us  that  Buckingham  was  not  eveu  acquainted  with  Lambe's 
person.  The  vulgar  nevertheless  styled  him  ^'  the  duke's 
devil."  The  fact  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  day  that  Lambe 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob,  Buckingham's  picture  fell 
from  its  frame  in  the  High  Commission  chamber  at  Lambeth 
— ^an  omen  which,  when  all  men  were  superstitious,  and  the 
majority  discontented^  was  eagerly  hailed  as  a  certain  prog- 
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nostic  of  his  fall.  The  most  extraordiuary  prediction  was 
that  of  the  mad  prophetess^  Lady  Eleanor  Davies^  who  cer- 
tainly foretold  the  time  of  the  duke's  death  with  remarkable 
precision. 

Of  Buckingham's  magnanimity  in  the  desperate  enterprise 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  there  can  be  no  question^  nor  of 
the  motive.  Yet  in  his  day  his  sincerity  was  strongly  sus- 
pected, and  until  he  had  left  his  corpse  on  the  mole  of  La 
Bochelle,  never  would  his  faith  or  his  honour  have  been 
ciftdited.  He  will,  however,  be  found  to  deserve  even  a 
higher  eulogy,  when  it  is  known  how  incessantly  he  resisted 
the  superstitions  of  the  age,  in  reiterated  omens  and  prodigies 
and  prophecies  of  his  fate.  Profuse  of  his  fortunes  in  the 
cause  which  he  had  adopted,  he  had  resolved  by  a  nobler 
profusion  of  life  itself,  to  perish  or  conquer  on  that  im- 
pregnable mole  which  the  great  genius  of  Richelieu  had 
thrown  out  for  above  a  mile  in  the  ocean.  Of  this  solemn 
determination  there  is  ample  evidence  in  extant  documentary 
records.  He  swore  to  Soubise  and  the  deputies,  on  departing 
from  Plymouth,  that  he  would  die  in  combat,  or  enter  La 
Rochelle.*  It  now  appears  from  numerous  State  Papers, 
only  lately  available  to  the  historic  student,  that  even  the 
fleet,  which  was  then  collecting  at  Plymouth,  could  never 
have  been  despatched,  had  not  Buckingham  drained  all  his 
last  resources.  After  his  death,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
furnished  unlimited  sums  to  the  king,  without  keeping  any 
accounts  whatever,  and  we  are  told  that  his  family  could 
never  establish  their  claims.t  In  the  manuscript  of  his 
confidential  agent,  architect  and  engineer,  Gerbier — after 
describing  some  tremendous  machines,  projected  for  blowing 
up  the  dyke,  modelled  from  works  which  the  Prince  of  Parma 

*  Mercore  Francois, 
f  With  relation  to  the  diike's  jewels  pawned  in  the  Low  Conntries,  there  ia 
a  liat^  ngned  hy  Sir  SackviQe  Crowe,  together  with  an  order  from  the  king,  dated 
from  WoodatodL,  Angnat  25th,  1629,  that  those  jewels,  when  redeemed,  were  to 
be  restored  to  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  Another  order,  dated  August  29thy 
£^▼68  a  oommiiHion  to  Philip  Barlamachi  for  the  sale  of  4000  tons  of  iron 
ordnance ;  and  with  the  money  derived  therefrom  he  is  to  redeem  divers  jewels 
and  plate  of  his  Mi^esty  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  State  Papers^  Domestic, 
Toll.  14,1, 148. 
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had  employed  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp — tells  us  that  by 
commaDd  of  the  duke  he  wrote  to  the  Rochellers^  aud  had 
himself  paid  the  secret  messenger  a  hundred  jacobuses.  The 
note  ran — **  Hold  out  but  three  weeks,  and,  God  willing,  I 
will  be  with  you,  either  to  overcome  or  die  there/'  The 
duke,  a  little  before  his  departure  from  York  House,  being 
alone  with  Gerbier  in  his  garden,  and  giving  his  last  com- 
mands for  Gerbier's  journey  towards  Italy  and  Spain,  on 
occasion  of  one  of  his  gentlemen  bringing  him  a  prophecy 
of  the  Cassandra  of  those  days.  Lady  Eleanor  Davies,  "  ttabt 
the  duke  should  end  his  life  that  month,''  Buckingham 
observed  that  he  had  also  received  a  letter  from  a  consider- 
able personage  to  substitute  another  in  his  place;  but  no 
art  of  man  should  prevent  him,  '*  Gerbier,  if  God  please,  I 
will  go,  and  be  the  first  man  who  shall  set  his  foot  on  the 
dyke  before  La  Ilochelle,  to  die  or  to  do  the  work,  whereby 
the  world  shall  see  the  reality  of  our  intentions  for  the  relief 
of  that  place." 

Many  a  warning,  too,  of  assassination  had  the  duke  re- 
ceived ;  but  so  utterly  reckless  was  he  of  his  person,  that 
once  on  a  journey  he  left  his  company,  and  rode  forward  to 
join  a  stranger,  who  was  said  to  have  had  a  sinister  design,  and, 
conversing  with  him,  so  delighted  the  man,  that  he  declared 
the  duke  was  quite  a  different  person  to  what  he  had  been 
made  to  believe.  When  the  "  Uemonstrance'^  of  the  Commons 
was  distributed  among  the  nation,  he  had  been  frequently 
advised  to  wear  a  quilted  coat  of  mail,  or  other  secret  armour ; 
but  he  contemptuously  replied,  "  No,  there  is  no  need  of  it : 
there  are  no  Ronaan  spirits  left/' 

Buckingham,  a8  has  been  already  observed,  had  evidently 
a  strange  presentiment  that  his  end  was  fast  approaching. 
His  parting  with  Charles  was  remarkable  for  a  solemnity 
that  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  The  duke  being  indisposed, 
the  king,  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Holland,  came  in  person 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  remained  with  him  for  some  time  in 
serious  and  private  conversation.  When  he  rose  to  bid  his 
favourite  fiirewell,  "  the  duke,''  says  Wotton,  "  embraced  him 
in  a  very  unusual  and  passionate  manner,  and  in  like  sort 
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his  friend^  the  Earl  of  Holland^  as  if  his  soul  had  divined  he 
should  see  them  no  more/' 

Before  leaving  London,  the  duke  went  to  take  leave  of 
Laud,  then  metropolitan.  '^  I  know/'  he  said,  with  a  coun- 
tenance and  manner  strangely  foreboding  of  evil,  ''your 
lordship  has  good  access  to  the  king ;  pray  put  his  majesty 
in  mind  to  be  good  to  my  poor  wife  and  children/'  Laud, 
who  was  himself  singularly  superstitious,  struck  with  the 
peculiarity  of  Buckingham's  manner,  inquired  with  some 
anxiety  whether  he  had  any  presentiment  that  misfortune 
was  likely  to  befall  him.  "  No,"  replied  the  duke ;  "  but 
I  think  some  adventurer  may  kill  me  as  much  as  any  other 
man." 

During  the  duke's  fatal  journey  to  Portsmouth,  two  inci* 
dents  occurred  calculated  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  any 
other  man.  He  had  proceeded  only  as  far  as  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  when  a  messenger  rode  up  to  him  in  great  haste. 
This  person  had  been  despatched  by  his  tried  friend.  Sir 
George  Goring  (afterwards  Earl  of  Norwich),  with  a  letter, 
warning  the  duke  of  a  design  against  his  life,  and  advising 
him  by  all  means  to  change  his  intended  route.  Buckingham 
quietly  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  without  either  changing 
countenance  or,  apparently,  attaching  the  least  importance 
to  its  contents.  He  had  proceeded  some  way  further,  when 
his  attendants  were  addressed  by  an  old  woman,  who  re- 
quested  earnestly  that  she  might  be  brought  to  his  grace. 
"  She  had  heard,"  she  said,  ''  a  conversation  in  the  town 
through  which  the  travellers  were  about  to  pass,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  party  of  desperate  men  had  agreed  to 
assassinate  his  grace."  The  duke's  attendants,  who  were 
not  more  khan  seven  or  eight  in  number,  strongly  recom- 
mended their  master  to  travel  by  a  different  road.  Buck- 
ingham, however,  was  obstinate.  "  Hereupon,"  says  Wotton, 
"  his  young  nephew.  Lord  Fielding,  out  of  a  noble  spirit, 
besought  him  that  he  would  at  least  honour  him  with  his 
cloak  and  blue  riband  through  the  town,  pleading  that  his 
uncle's  life,  whereupon  lay  the  property  of  his  own  family, 
was  of  all  things  under  heaveo  the  most  precious  to  him. 
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At  which  sweet  propO!>itioQ  the  duke  caught  him  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  him^  yet  would  not  accept  of  such  an  offer  from 
a  nephew^  whose  life  be  tendered  as  much  as  himself;  and 
so  liberally  rewarded  the  poor  creature  for  her  good  will/' 
Just  as  the  cavalcade  entered  the  suspected  town^  a  drunken 
or  mischievous  sailor  suddenly  caught  hold  of  the  bridle  of 
the  duke's  horse :  one  of  his  attendants^  however^  rode  vio- 
lently against  the  ruffian^  and  compeUed  him  to  relinquish 
his  hold. 

The  startling  catastrophe  of  the  great  favourite's  murder 
wound  up  portentously  his  brief  but  astonishingly  eventful 
career.  The  blow  was  instantaneous — ^the  effect  immediate — 
terror  and  confusion  darted  among  all  who  saw^  and  spread  to 
all  who  heard.  None  at  first  really  knew  how  the  affair  had 
happened^  or  who  could  be  the  assassin.  This  may  account 
for  the 'Varied  details  given  in  letters  of  the  time  written  ob- 
yiously  in  the  hurry  and  agitation  consequent  upon  such  an 
event.  The  duke^  Howell  tells  us^  on  the  morning  of  the 
fatal  day,  having  "  cut  a  caper  or  two/'  and  been  under  the 
hands  of  the  barber,  descended  to  breakfast.  There  were 
present  some  French  gentlemen,  as  well  as  several  influential 
officers,  who  were  about  to  accompany  him  to  La  Rochelle. 
The  conversation  happened^to  be  loud  and  animated,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  French,  who,  by  their  vehement 
gesticulations,  gave  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  quarrel. 
They  were  the  deputies  of  La  Rochelle — still  fearfully  sus- 
picious that  he  designed  to  delay  the  expedition.  Bucking, 
ham  showed  them  fresh  letters,  which  stated  that  the  cooped- 
up  Protestants  had  within  a  few  days  received  a  convoy  of 
provisions,  and  that  fifty  head  of  cattle  had  entered  La 
Rochelle.  The  deputies  exclaimed  against  the  intelligence 
as  only  an  artifice  of  Richelieu  to  retard  the  departure  of 
the  fleet.  They  declared  that  oxen  must  have  wings  to  fly 
before  they  could  enter  that  fated  town.  Soubise  joined 
them,  protesting  against  the  duke  trusting  to  such  perfidious 
information.  The  noisy  vivacity  of  the  French  induced  the 
bystanders  to  imagine  that  they  were  speaking  to  the  duke 
with   great   animosity.     Buckingham   assured    them    that 
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not  a  day  should  be  lost ;  he  was  hastening  to  take  his  last 
leave  of  the  king^  who  was  some  four  miles  from  Forts- 
mouth. 

The  meal  being  over,  the  duke  rose  from  table.  In  pass- 
ing under  some  hangings  which  curtained  the  doorway  leading 
into  the  corridor^  he  stopped  to  speak  with  one  of  his  colonels, 
Sir  Thomas  Fryar,  who  waited  to  show  him  a  plan  in  which 
Buckiugham's  attention  became  at  once  absorbed.  This 
ofiScer  was  a  shoit  man.  An  unseen  hand,  reaching  over 
Fryar's  shoulder,  struck  a  knife  into  the  left  breast  of  Buck- 
ingham ; — it  pierced  the  lungs,  and  was  left  pluuged  in  the 
heart.  ^^  Villain  V^  was  the  sole  exclamation  of  the  victim. 
The  duke,  however,  made  a  step  towards  the  assassin,  at  the 
same  time  laying  his  baud  on  his  sword,  which  he  succeeded 
in  half  drawing  from  the  scabbard.  The  next  moment  he 
was  seen  staggering  towards  a  table,  and  then  to  draw  the 
knife  from  his  heart — in  doing  which  he  advanced,  as  if  he 
meant  to  reach  the  assassin,  but  staggering  fell,  and  was 
caught  up  in  the  arms  of  the  bystanders.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  he  had  merely  fainted,  but  the  blood  which 
almost  instantly  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  wound,  disclosed 
but  too  plainly  the  mortal  effect  of  the  murderer's  blow. 

The  duchess,  who  was  near  her  confiuement,  and  at  the 
moment  in  bed,  rushed  with  her  sister  to  the  scene  of  horror, 
and  there  beheld  her  much-loved  but  ill-fated  husband  bathed 
in  his  blood.  Lord  Carleton  thus  describes  the  harrowing 
spectacle  in  a  letter  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria: — "The 
duchess  of  Buckingham,"  he  says,  '^  and  the  Countess  of 
Anglesea  came  forth  into  a  gallery  which  looked  into  the 
hall,  where  they  might  behold  the  blood  of  their  dearest  lord 
gushing  from  him.  Ah,  poor  ladies  !  such  was  their  screech- 
ings,  tears^  and  distractions,  that  I  never  in  my  life  heard  the 
like  before,  and  hope  never  to  hear  the  like  again.''  All  the 
predictions,  all  their  long  daily  fears  were  at  length  realized 
by  a  single  blow  from  an  unknown  hand,  at  a  spot  and  at  a 
moment  when  it  could  have  been  least  dreaded.  The  assassin 
might  have  escaped  detection  had  he  chosen  it. 

Consternation  and  confusicgat  at  first  prevailed  over  all. 
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The  duke's  officers  and  friends^  misled  by  what  had  passed  at 
breakfast^  imputed  the  murder  to  Soubise  and  his  followers^ 
and  the  Frenchmen  would  have  been  instantly  sacrificed  to 
the  fury  of  the  military^  had  not  some  persons  in  authority 
interposed  their  cooler  judgments.  Meanwhile  the  assassin 
had  passed  through  the  throng,  and  while  the  uproar  was  at 
its  height^  was  standing  quietly  and  unnoticed  in  the  kitchen. 
Whether  bewildered  at  the  retrospect  of  his  fearful  crime,  or 
from  having  missed  his  way  in  the  passages  of  the  house,  or 
from  sheer  recklessness,  he  utterly  neglected  to  avail  himself 
of  the  means  of  flight.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  Felton 
had  lost  his  hat,  which  almost  immediately  afterwards  was 
discovered  by  those  who  went  in  search  of  the  murderer.  A 
paper  bearing  the  following  lines  was  sewn  inside  it,  intended 
no  doubt  as  an  apology  for  his  act,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
slain  by  the  duke's  followers : — 

"That  man  is  cowardly,  base,  and  deserves  neither  the 
name  of  a  gentleman  nor  soldier,  who  will  not  sacrifice  his 
life  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  safety  of  his  king  and 
country.  Let  no  man  commend  me  for  doing  it,  but  rather 
discommend  themselves ;  for  if  God  had  not  taken  away  our 
hearts  for  our  sins,  he  could  not  have  gone  so  long  un- 
punished. '*  John  Fjslton.^' 

When  these  words  were  deciphered,  it  became  of  course 
clear  that  the  owner  of  the  hat  could  be  no  other  than  the 
murderer  of  the  duke.  In  the  meantime  Felton  had  quitted 
the  kitchen,  and  was  walking  composedly  in  front  of  the 
house.  A  bystander  observing  a  stranger  without  a  hat,  ex- 
claimed— ^'  Here  is  the  fellow  who  killed  the  duke  !''  others 
crying,  "Where  is  the  villain?  where  is  the  butcher?" 
Felton  quietly  drew  his  sword,  and  advancing  towards  them, 
"  I  am  the  man,''  he  said ;  "  here  I  am."  Several  persons 
immediately  rushed  upon  him  with  their  drawn  swords,  to 
which  Felton  coolly  exposed  his  breast,  preferring  to  die 
thus  than  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Lord  Carleton — 
who  has  himself  described  the  scene  with  the  assistance  of 
Sir  Thomas  Morton  and  others,  preserved  him,  with  difficulty, 
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from  the  fary  of  the  duke^s  retainers.  On  being  secured^ 
Felton  was  instantly  manacled  with  heavy  irons  and  thrust 
into  a  small  sentry-box^  where  he  was  kept  for  some  time 
whilst  the  mob  was  raging  furiously  without.*  But  when 
order  was  sufiSciently  restored  to  admit  of  questioning  him 
with  some  coolness^  and  he  was  asked  how^  and  by  whom^  he 
had  been  instigated^  he  answered^  with  the  greatest  firmness^ 
that  no  man  living  could  have  persuaded  him  to  perpetrate 
the  act^  and  that  he  had  imparted  his  intention  to  no  one : 
that  if  his  hat  were  sought  for^  they  would  find  his  motives 
written  in  it ;  and  that  he  thought  he  could  not  sacrifice  his 
life  in  a  nobler  cause  than  in  delivering  his  country  firom  so 
great  an  enemy. 

The  whole  kingdom  was  struck  with  horror  at  this  dreadful 
assassination.  Even  the  duke's  most  bitter  enemies  deplored^ 
or^  in  decency^  affected  to  deplore  it.  England  could  not  at 
that  time  furnish  monsters  sufiSciently  depraved  to  apologise 
for  a  frantic  enthusiast  who  had  savagely  murdered  even  a 
bad  minister.  The  hand  which  sthick  Buckingham  was  not 
indeed  guided  by  '^  a  Roman  spirit/^  though  Felton  mistook 
himself  to  be  one^  and  many  other  enthusiasts  doubtless 
imagined  him  such.  In  Felton  we  see  a  man  acting  from 
mixed  and  confused  motives.  Of  melancholy  and  solitary 
habits^  and  one  of  the  many  ofiScers  in  the  expedition  against 
Re  who  had  brooded  over  disappointments  both  in  promotion 
and  arrears  of  pay,  he  felt  a  degree  of  personal  animosity 
towards  Buckingham.  The  youngest  son  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Suffolk^  in  somewhat  narrow  circumstances^  from 
his  great  integrity  of  truth  and  honour,  he  was  deservedly 
known  as  "  honest  Jack."  The  Puritanic  enthusiasm  of  the 
times  had  deeply  possessed  his  mind ;  and  when  "  the  Re* 
monstrance''  appeared,  it  acted  ou  his  imagination,  as  pro- 
bably on  many  others — ^and  he  believed  that  the  duke  was 
"  one  of  the  foulest  monsters  on  earth."  "  When  I  struck, 
I  felt  the  force  of  forty  men  in  me  I"  exclaimed  the  melan- 
choly hypochondriac.  Thus,  with  a  personal  dislike  to  Buck- 
ingham, having  conscientiously  tendered  four  propositions  to 
*  Wotton,  Home,  Brodie. 
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some  divines^  whose  nugatory  solutions  were  no  impediment 
to  what  in  his  mind  he  was  covertly  driving  at — Pelton 
wandered  about^  watching  his  opportunity^  till  he  struck  the 
meditated  blow. 

At  his  trials  Felton  expressed  in  more  than  one  striking 
manner  his  contrition  for  his  crime.  When  the  knife  with 
which  he  had  stabbed  Buckingham  *was  produced  in  courts 
he  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  \  and  when  asked  *^  why  sen- 
tence of  death  should  not  be  passed  on  him  V^  he  lifted  up 
the  hand  which  had  done  the  deed,  requesting  that  it  might 
be  first  cut  off,  and  that  afterwards  he  might  suffer  death 
in  the  manner  the  court  should  think  fit.  It  was  proved 
that  the  weapon  which  cut  short  the  life  of  the  princely 
Buckingham  was  a  common  knife,  purchased  for  tenpence  at 
a  cutler's  shop  on  Tower-hill,  the  sheath  of  which  Felton 
had  sewed  into  the  lining  of  his  pocket,  so  that  he  could  at 
any  moment  draw  out  the  knife  with  one  hand — ^his  other 
being  maimed  and  powerless — and  that  being  extremely  poor, 
the  fanatic  had  travelled  to  Portsmouth  principally  on 
foot.* 

There  being  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  instigated 
by  the  Puritans,  it  was  proposed  to  put  him  to  the  torture 
in  order  to  elicit  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  When  Lord 
Dorset  told  Felton  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  he  be 
put  to  the  rack,  "  My  lord,''  he  said,  *'  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  the  king's  pleasure,  for  he  is  a  just  and  gracious  prince, 
and  will  not  have  his  subjects  tortured  against  law.  I  do 
affirm  upon  ray  salvation  that  my  purpose  was  not  known 
to  any  man  living ;  but  if  it  be  his  majesty's  pleasure,  I  am 
ready  to  suffer  whatever  his  majesty  will  have  infiicted  upon 
me.  Yet  this  T  must  tell  you  by  the  way,  that  if  I  be 
put  upon  the  rack  I  will  accuse  you,  my  lord  of  Dorset,  and 
none  but  yourself."t  This  firm  and  sensible  speech  silenced 
the  court.  The  question  whether  he  could  legally  be  put 
to  the  rack  was  subsequently  referred  to  the  judges,  who 
decided  that  "  Felton  ought  not  to  be  tortured  by  the  rack, 

•  Reliq.  Wotton,  p.  232. 
t  Harldan  MS.  7000.    J.  Meade  to  Sir  Mar.  StuteviUe,  Sep.  27, 1628. 
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for    no    such    punishment   is    known   or    allowed    by    our 
law/^* 

After  his  condemnation,  he  made  two  requests  to  tbe 
king :  one,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  receive  the  com- 
munion before  he  suffered ;  and  the  other,  that  on  the 
scaffold  he  might  be  clothed  with  sackcloth,  with  ashes  on 
his  head  and  a  halter'  round  his  neck,  in  testimony  of 
his  sincere  repentance.  To  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham 
he  sent  a  message  imploring  her  to  pardon  him  for  the 
death  of  her  hnsband.  She  kindly  sent  him  her  forgiveness 
— a  boon  which  he  acknowledged  with  gratitude  in  his  last 
moments.  Felton  mentioned  a  curious  fact  to  those  who 
were  about  him.  He  said,  that  at  the  instant  when  he 
stabbed  the  duke,  he  repeated  the  words,  *'  God  have  mercy 
on  thy  soul ! "  No  wonder  it  was  imagined  he  had  been 
instigated  by  the  Puritans.  Felton  was  hanged  at  Tyburn, 
whence  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Portsmouth,  where  it 
remained  suspended  for  a  considerable  time  in  chains. 

On  Charles  the  tidings  of  his  favourite^s  death  must  have 
fallen  with  stunning  effect.  The  court  was  then  at  Por- 
chester  Castle,  a  few  miles  from  Portsmouth,  whence  the 
king  doubtless  purposed  to  witness  the  departure  of  his 
forces,  under  the  command  of  that  friend  whom  he  never 
ceased  to  lament.  Charles  was  at  prayers  with  his  falnily 
and  attendants,  when  Sir  John  Hippesley  suddenly  entering 
the  room,  without  heeding  the  sacredness  of  the  occasion, 
went  directly  up  to  the  king  and  whispered  the  news  in  his 
ear.  Much  as  Charles  loved  his  favourite,  he  respected  his 
religious  duties  more.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  shock 
to  his  feelings,  he  allowed  the  ceremony  to  proceed,  and 
even  preserved  his  countenance  unmoved.  The  duke^s  fate, 
however,  had  transpired  through  suppressed  whispers,  and  a 
deep  pause  ensued — the  chaplain  considerately  thinking  to 
spare  his  majesty  the  distress  of  remaining  until  the  end  of 
the  service.  But  Charles  calmly  ordered  it  to  proceed,  and 
to  its  conclusion  preserved  the  same  impenetrable  demeanour. 
Such  mental  effort  must  have  been  no  slight  one.     As  soon, 

*  Rushworth,  vol  i.  p.  638. 
VOL.  II.  18 
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however,  as  prayers  were  over,  he  hurried  to  his  bedchamber, 
and  throwing  himself  on  his  bed,  paid  an  affectionate  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  his  earliest  companion  by  shedding  n^any 
tears,  and  displaying  the  most  passionate  grief.*  It  would 
appear  that  Charles  subsequently  endeavoured  to  drown  his 
sorrow  by  a  stricter  application  to  public  affairs. 

The  government  was  paralyzed  by  the  loss  of  its  minister, 
admiral,  and  generaL  '^  During  Buckingham's  presence  at 
court,''  remarks  a  recent  annotator,t  "  he  reigned  there  as 
the  king's  absolute  and  single  minister.  Every  act  of  the 
government  passed  by  or  through  his  will.  The  king  was 
little  seen  or  heard  of  on  state  affairs.  He  seldom  ever 
attended  a  sitting  of  the  Privy  Council,  except  to  carry  out 
some  object  of  his  favourite."  The  duke's  loss,  therefore,  to 
his  royal  master  must  have  proved  as  onerous  as  it  was 
poignant.  According  to  a  letter  of  the  period,  *'  some  that 
observe  the  passages  in  court,  say  the  king  seems  as  much 
affected  to  the  duke's  memory  as  he  was  to  his  person; 
minding  nothing  so  much  for  the  present  as  the  advance- 
ment of  his  friends  and  followers."]:  Lord  Carleton  writes, 
*'  His  majesty's  grief  for  the  loss  of  him  was  expressed  to 
be  more  than  great,  by  the  many  tears  he  hath  shed  for 
him." 

By  Charles's  command  the  duke's  body  was  embalmed 
at  Portsmouth,  where  his  bowels  were  inhumed,  and  a  mag- 
nificent cenotaph  erected  over  them  in  St.  Thomas's  Church  by 
Lady  Denbigh,  his  most  beloved  sister.  His  body  was  con- 
veyed to  York  House  in  the  Strand,  where  it  lay  in  state, 
previous  to  being  deposited  under  a  splendid  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  north  side  of  Henry  VIL's 
Chapel.  It  had  been  the  king's  intention  to  honour  his 
deceased  favourite  by  a  public  funeral,  the  preparations  fur 
which  are  thus  spoken  of  in  a  letter  from  a  person  on  the 
spot : — "  On  Thursday  last  the  heralds  were  sent  for  by  my 
lord  treasurer,  who  gave  them  order  to  project  as  ample  and 

•  Clarendon,  vol.  L,  p.  64.     HeyHn,  "  Life  of  Laud." 

f  Bruce,  Preface  to  **  Calendar  of  State  Papem." 

X  £Ui8>  Orig.  Letten,  vol.  iii.,  p.  262. 
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sumptnous  a  funeral  as  could  be  performed ;  and   so  thej 
brought  in  a  proportion  of  some  things  larger  than  were  in 
the  funeral  of  King  James.     And  all  this  must  be  done  at 
the  king's  charge,  and,  it  is  said  by  the  courtiers,  would 
stand  his  majesty  in  40,000/. ;    and  that  my  Lord  Field- 
ing,  master  of  the  wardrobe,  would  gain  by    the    London 
measure  and  the  lists,  5000/."     The  reduced  state  of  the 
royal  finances  presented   the  chief  obstacle  to  carrying  out 
the  king^s  wishes.    Thitf,  added  to  the  large  amount  of  Buck- 
ingham's debts,  as  well  as  the  murmurs  which  would  have 
been  raised   had  a  splendid  funeral  been  awarded  to  one 
whose  memory  was  so  generally  odious,  probably  induced 
the  king  to  abandon  his  original  intention.     Charles's  trea- 
surer soundly  argued  also  that  a  sumptuous  interment  would 
be  but  the  show  of  an   hour,  while  a  monument  would  be 
not  only  less   expensive,  but  would  remain  a  lasting  memo- 
rial to  the  duke's  honour.     The  contrast,  however,  between 
the  splendour  at  first  projected  and  the  slovenly  manner  in 
which   Buckingham's  obsequies  were   eventually  conducted, 
offers  a  suggestive  theme  for  the  moralist  on  human  great- 
ness.    Meade  writes  to  Sir  M.  Stuteville — "  Notwithstanding 
that  on  yesterday  was  se'nnight  all  the  heralds  were  con- 
suiting  with  my  lord  treasurer  to  project  as  great  a  funeral 
for  the  duke  as  ever  any  subject  of  England  had,  neverthe- 
less, last  night,  at  ten  of  the  clock,  his  funeral  was  solemnized 
in  as  poor  and  confused  a  manner  as  hath  been  seen,  march- 
ing  from   Wallingford  House  over    against   Whitehall    to 
Westminster  Abbey,  there  being  not  much  above  one  hun- 
dred mourners  who  attended   upon  an  empty  cofiSn,  borne 
upon  six   men's  shoulders,  the  duke's  corpse  itself  being 
there  interred  yesterday,  as  if  it  had  been  doubted  the  people 
in  their  madness  might  have  surprised  it.     But  to  prevent 
all    disorder,    the  train-bands    kept   a   guard   upon    both 
sides  of  the   way   all   along,  from  Wallingford    House  to 
Westminster    Church,    beating  up  their  drums  loud,    and 
carrying  their  pikes  and  muskets  upon  their  shoulders  as  in 
a  march,  not  trailing  them  at  their  heels  as  is  usual  at  a 
mourning.     As  soon  as  the  coffin  was  entered  the  church, 
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they  came  all  away,  without  giving  any  volley  of  shot  at 
all.  And  this  was  the  obscure  catastrophe  of  that  great 
man/' 

Sir  William  Davenant,  following  the  custom  of  those 
times,  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  bereaved  widow, 
chiefly  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  the  murdered  duke : — 

"——Gone  is  now  tho  Pilot  of  the  State, 
The  court's  bright  star,  the  clergy's  advocate ; 
The  poet's  brightest  theme,  the  lover's  flame, 
The  soldier's  glory,  mighty  Buckingham." 

The  powerful  minister  who  perished  by  the  assassin's 
stroke,  had,  it  appears,  a  horror  of  capital  punishment. 
"  Those,"  Lord  Clarendon  observes,  "  who  think  the  laws 
dead  if  they  are  not  severely  executed,  censured  him  for 
being  too  merciful ;  and  he  believed,  doubtless,  hanging  the 
worst  use  a  man  could  be  put  to.''  While  the  duke's  dis- 
position was  fiill  of  tenderness  and  compassion,  his  affability 
and  gentleness  to  men  younger  than  himself,  as  well  as 
his  ready  forgiveness  of  injuries — ^bright  features  as  they  are 
in  his  character — caused  him  the  more  easily  to  forget  the 
circumstances  of  afi^ronts  and  evil  deeds,  and  therefore  ex- 
posed him  to  a  repetition  of  them.  The  very  errors  and 
infirmities  of  Buckingham  seem  often  to  have  started  from 
more  generous  qualities. 

Buckingham  has  been  accused — very  indiscriminately  by 
some  writers — of  habitual  indulgence  in  the  odious  vices  of 
avarice  and  rapacity.  They  were  indeed  rank  vices,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  but  too  common  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived :  yet  however  he  might  have  yielded  to  the  desire  of 
rapidly  enriching  himself  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  career, 
it  is  quite  certain,  from  irrefutable  evidence,  that  the  very 
opposite  qualities  characterised  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
During  the  entire  period  that  he  possessed  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  Charles  I.,  it  is  clear  that  he  became  every  day 
poorer.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed about  4000/.  a-year,  and  300,000/.  in  jewels.  The 
greater  part  of  the  latter  valuables  he  had  pledged,  as  we 
have  shown,  for  advances  made  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
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France.  His  debts  amounted  to  61,000/.  Clarendon  says, 
that  though  he  died  possessed  of  a  large  estate,  yet  he  had 
never  been  tempted  by  the  love  of  money  to  commit  either 
an  unjust  or  an  unkind  action.  ^' There  was  a  largeness 
about  the  man  in  such  matters,''  observes  a  noble  writer, 
"  which  went  far  to  redeem  his  many  faults/'* 

Another  writer  justly  remarks,  "It  is,  indeed,  a  question, 
and  a  very  serious  one,  how  far  any  man  is  justified  in 
spending,  even  on  noble  purposes,  and  certainly  not  in  mere 
show,  largely  beyond  his  income,  as  Buckingham  did ;  but 
his  conduct  is,  at  all  events,  more  pardonable  than  the  mean 
desire  to  collect  a  great  fortune  from  sources  which  he  seems 
to  have  considered  should  be  expended  either  in  doing  honour 
to  his  sovereign  abroad  in  his  embassies — a  notion  paramount 
in  those  days,  though  out  of  date  in  ours — or  by  the  en- 
couragement of  arts  and  sciences  and  the  duties  of  nospitality 
at  home." 

A  natural  refinement  of  taste,  rather  than  ostentation,  led 
Buckingham  to  patronize  architecture,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture ;  and  his  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  art  seems  first 
to  have  been  awakened  during  his  visit  to  Spain.  To  direct 
his  taste  in  architecture  and  pictures  the  duke  selected  a 
remarkable  man,  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  the  pupil  of  Bubens, 
and  who  was  at  once  a  secret  agent  of  government,  a  pur- 
chaser of  rarities  abroad,  and  the  inventor,  subordinated  to 
Ben  Jonson,  of  his  patron's  magnificent  masques  and  fes- 
tivals at  home.  These  entertainments  reached  to  such  a 
perfection  of  art  as  to  have  extorted  the  wonder  of  all  foreign 
ambassadors.  Ballets,  accompanied  by  beautiful  music,  were 
performed  between  the  courses;  and,  indeed,  the  arrange- 
ments seem  to  have  been  so  managed,  that  the  very  matter- 
of-fact  services  of  moving  and  replacing  dishes  were  poetized 
by  being  done  by  attendants  in  fancy  dresses,  made  to  assi- 
milate in  appearance,  and  possibly  in  some  degree  to  tally  in 
action  with  the  subject  and  scene  of  the  ballet.  Bassom- 
pierre,  the  French  ambassador,  gives  a  particular  account  of 
a  banquet  of  this  sort,  which  he  describes  as  far  superior  to 
*  "  Court,  fix)zn  Elizabeth  to  Anne."    By  the  Dake  of  Manchester. 
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anything  of  the  kind  in  France.  After  dinner  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hall  by  a  kind  of  turning  door^  which,  admitting 
only  one  at  a  time,  prevented  all  coniiision^  and  another 
ballet  was  exhibited.  To  this  succeeded  dancings  and 
afterwards  a  supper  of  "five  different  collations''  was  served 
in  beautiful  vaulted  apartments. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  Buckingham's  ban- 
quets at  York  House  were  the  rarest,  most  elegant,  and  most 
costly  entertainments  of  that  time.  Never  before,  perhaps, 
and  most  certainly  never  since,  has  the  matter-of-feu^  process 
of  eating  been  rendered  so  poetical  by  its  accompaniments. 
It  is  strange  to  observe  that  the  king,  at  no  period  of  bis 
reign^  was  enabled  to  indulge  that  gorgeous  magnificence  in 
masques  and  banquets  in  which  his  favourite,  expending  for 
the  evening  from  one  to  five  thousand  pounds,  entertained 
the  court.  Refinement  was  equally  a  leading  feature  of 
Charles's  mind,  and  a  marked  characteristic  of  his  court — 
the  more  marked  from  its  dignified  elevation  as  contrasted 
with  the  repulsive  bestiality  of  his  father's,  and  the  coarseness 
of  his  usurping  successor's,  a  coarseness  little  ameliorated  by 
the  familiar  joviality  which  characterised  his  restored  son's. 
"  The  accession  of  Charles  I.,"  says  Walpole,  truly, ''  was 
the  first  era  of  real  taste  in  England.  Charles  b^n  to 
form  a  collection  of  pictures^ — bought  the  entire  gallery  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  then  considered  to  be  the  richest  in 
Europe  ;*  invited  hither  eminent  artists,  and  diffused  a  love 
of  art  among  Englishmen."  Buckingham,  in  imitation  of 
the  king,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  from  genuine  taste,  became 
collectors.  The  judgment  displayed  in  the  choice  of  the 
duke's  pictures,  places  him,  in  Dr.  Waagen's  opinion,  in  the 
third  rank  as  a  collector  of  paintings  in  this  country.  A 
great  portion  of  the  large  sums  lavished  by  Buckingham  in 
Spain  was  expended  in  purchasing  those  famous  specimens 
of  Velasquez  and  Murillo,  and  others  of  the  Spanish  school^ 
which  fell,  unhappily,  into  the  hands  of  his  spendthrift  son. 
It  was  during  the  sojourn  of  Bubens  at  Paris,  nnder  the 

*  Walpole,  Tol.  v.  p.  138.  This  ooUeotion  alone  ooat  Charles  80,000/.,  Buck- 
ingham  hdng  the  ageat^  and  probably  the  initigator  of  the  purohase. 
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fostering  patronage  of  Marie  de'  Medici,  that  Buckingham 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  the  great  Flemish 
colonrist,  and  he  eventually  bought  the  entire  collection  of 
statues,  paintings,  and  other  valuable  works  of  art  which 
that  master  had  formed  at  a  cost  of  about  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  which  he  sold  to  the  duke  for  ten  thousand.  This 
purchase  formed  the  nucleus  of  Buckingham's  splendid 
gallery  at  York  House,  which  stately  structure,  as  rebuilt 
and  embellished  by  the  favourite,  was,  in  1663,  still  so 
princely  and  classically  perfect  that  Pepys  was  astonished  at 
its  magnificence.  "That,"  he  says,  "which  did  please  me 
best,  was  the  remains  of  the  noble  soul  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham  appearing  in  his  house,  in  every  place,  in  the 
door-cases,  and  the  windows/' 

The  favourite's  early  neglected  studies  and  generally 
defective  education,  probably  in  a  great  measure  accounts 
for  the  slight  encouragement  he  afforded  to  literature ;  yet 
that  he  was  not  altogether  inattentive  to  it  is  proved  by  his 
purchase  from  the  heirs  of  Erpinus  of  a  collection  of  Arabic 
manuscripts,  which  the  University  of  Cambridge  possesses  as 
his  gift,  made  while  he  held,  for  him,  the  inappropriate  ofiBce 
of  its  chancellor. 

"  The  portrait  of  Buckingham,"  observes  Disraeli,  "  is 
usually  viewed  in  the  caricature  of  the  royal  minion — one  of 
those  profligate  men  who,  reckless  of  all  means,  concentrate 
their  passions  into  one  ignoble  selfishness,  a  political  mon- 
ster, whom  a  party  would  send  out  into  the  wilderness  with 
all  the  curses  of  the  people  on  his  devoted  head." 

It  certainly  was  not  his  least  crime  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
that  Buckingham  had  been  the  permanent  favourite  of  two 
monaxchs  who  had  spoiled  their  child  of  fortune.  Perhaps 
his  greatest  crime  was,  as  Wotton  expresses  it,  that  "  his 
enterprises  succeeded  not  according  to  the  impossible  expec- 
tation of  the  people.  In  the  last  expedition  to  La  Bochelle, 
for  which  Buckingham  had  made  such  extraordinary  prepa- 
rations, and  when  he  was  so  earnestly  engaged  in  the  very 
cause  the  people  had  so  much  at  heart,  the  blood  with  which 
Buckingham  would  have  sealed  it  was  shed  by  one  of  the 
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people  themselves.  The  enterprise,  designed  to  retrieve  the 
late  degraded  national  honour,  was  entirely  frustrated,  and 
the  Protestant  cause  was  fatally  injured  by  the  repentant 
assassin  who  was  imagined  to  be  a  Brutus.  How  many 
false  appearances  deceive  us  in  the  general  page  of  history  ! 

Buckingham  had  lofty  aspirations,  a  spirit  which  was 
fitted  to  lead  others  by  its  own  invincibility — a  mind  of  quick 
conceptions  which  an  early  practice  in  the  world  had  sharp- 
ened,  but  this  practice  was  unaccompanied  by  that  rare 
judgment  which  is  only  tutored  by  the  severities  of  time 
and  exercised  by  patient  thought.  It  was  his  misfortune  to 
have  encountered  but  few  obstacles  in  his  rapid  advance- 
ments, and  his  hardy  self-will  disdained  to  imagine  any. 
The  genius  of  the  man  was  daring  and  magnificent,  and  his 
elocution  was  graceful  as  his  manners.  But  these  were 
natural  talents ;  he  possessed  no  acquired  ones.  "  Had  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,^*  observed  Lord  Clarendon,  "been 
blessed  with  a  faithful  friend,  the  duke  would  have  committed 
as  few  faults  and  done  as  transcendent  worthy  actions  as 
any  man  in  that  age  in  Europe." 

The  defects  of  this  favourite^s  character  have  been  suf- 
ficiently shown  by  his  actions.  His  temerity  was  flushed  by 
insolence  and  his  ambition  panted  impatient  of  emulation. 
He  would  have  had  every  man  his  friend,  and  every  friend, 
too,  sensible  that  his  enmity  was  terrible.  In  the  sunshine 
or  the  lightning  of  his  eye,  men  were  to  flourish  or  to  fade. 
Loaded  with  that  plurality  of  offices  which  rendered  him 
odious  to  the  public,  on  one  occasion,  as  we  have  shown,  he 
had  generously  offered  to  lay  them  down  :  but  so  unfortunate 
had  the  expeditions  to  Cadiz  and  La  Bochelle  proved  in  the 
hands  of  others  that  Buckingham  seemed  rather  urged  by 
necessity  than  choice  to  have  retained  his  offices  of  lord  high- 
admiral  and  commander-in-chief,  with  a  resolution  to  carry 
on  his  great  objects  by  his  own  decisive  exertions,  and  even 
to  perish  rather  than  to  fail.  But  to  others  it  seemed  also 
that  he  would  have  conferred  all  the  offices  of  the  three 
kingdoms  on  his  kindred  and  his  friends,  dispensing  his 
favours  regardless  of  their  value,  and,  which  was  more  mis- 
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chievous  to  himself,  of  the  merits  of  the  claimants — "  delight-* 
ing  too  much  in  the  press  and  affluence  of  dependants  and 
suitors,  who  are  always  burrs  and  sometimes  the  briars  of 
favourites/'  Thus  has  that  long-experienced  politician,  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  observed,  on  the  crowd  who  waited  at  the 
levees  of  this  duke,  and  had  obtained  from  the  people  the 
odious  distinction  of  '^  Dukelings/' 

A  piece  of  secret  history  has  come  down  to  us  which 
exhibits  the  joyous  and  volatile  Buckingham  in  a  phase  which 
we  could  scarcely  have  suspected  in  the  life  of  this  favourite. 
When  abroad,  his  confidential  secretary.  Dr.  Mason,  slept  iu 
the  same  chamber  with  his  master.  To  his  amazement  he 
then  observed  that  at  night  the  duke  would  give  way  to 
those  suppressed  passions  which  his  unaltered  countenance 
had  concealed  by  day.  In  the  absence  of  all  other  ears  and 
eyes,  Buckingham  would  break  out  into  the  most  querulous 
and  impassioned  language,  declaring  that,  "  Never  had  dis- 
patches to  divers  princes,  nor  the  great  business  of  a  fleet,  of 
an  army,  of  a  siege,  of  a  treaty  of  war  and  peace,  both  on 
foot  together,  and  all  of  them  in  his  head  at  a  time,  so  much 
broke  his  repose,  as  the  idea  that  some  at  home  under  his 
majesty,  some  of  whom  he  had  so  well  deserved,  were  now 
content  to  forget  him.*'  So  short-lived  is  the  gratitude 
observed  to  an  absent  favourite. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

MAEIE  DE  ROHAN,  DUCHESS  DE  CHEVREUSE,  EAYOURITE 
OF  ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA. 


I. 


CHARACTERS   OF    THE    DUCHESS    DE    CHEVREUSE    AND    MADAME 
d'hAUTEFORT    CONTRASTED THE    HOUSE    OF   DE    ROHAN 

Marie's  marriage  with  de   luynes,  the  favourite  of 

LOUIS  XIII. —  her  first  scrape^  when  DUCHESS  DE  LUYNES 

—  HER    INTIMATE   FRIENDSHIP   WITH  ANNE    OF    AUSTRIA 

THE    EARL    OF    HOLLAND    BECOMES     ENAMOURED    OF    THE 

DUCHESS GAINS  HER   OVER   TO    THE   POLICY   OF  ENGLAND 

HER  FIRST  INTRIGUE. 

IN  grouping  together  the  favourites  of  Louis  the  Just^  the 
career  of  Madame  d'Hautefort  unavoidably  preceded  that 
of  Madame  de  Chevreuse  in  the  order  of  narration,  jthough  in 
point  of  time  the  last-named  favourite  figured  somewhat 
earlier  at  the  court  of  that  monarch,  when  as  Duchess  de 
Luynes  she  held  the  appointment  of  mrirUendante  of  his 
consort's  household.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the 
clever,  daring,  charming  Marie  de  Rohan,  Anne  of  Austria's 
long-trusted,  tried,  and  faithful  friend,  occupied  a  more 
elevated  position,  played  a  more  extended  and  more  important 
part  than  that  of  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  maid-of-honour, 
and  that  her  name  belongs  essentially  to  the  political  history 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  society  and  manners  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 
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Equally,  though  differently,  remarkable  persons,  both  were 
thrown  by  the  caprice  of  fate  into  the  same  times,  the  same 
party,  among  the  same  events ;  and  yet,  far  from  resembling 
each  other,  they  present,  if  the  expression  be  allowable,  the 
two  opposite  sides  of  the  character  and  destiny  of  woman* 
As  Lord  Clarendon  has  set  forth  in  a  striking  manner  the 
different  shades  of  character  and  conditions  of  life  of  the  two 
great  royal  favourites,  Essex  and  Buckingham,  so  does  Cousin 
graphically  and  truthfully  contrast  those  of  the  Duchess  de 
Chevreuse  and  Madame  d^Hautefort.  ''Both,*'  he  says, 
"  possessed  ravishing  beauty,  wonderful  intelligence,  and  in- 
vincible courage ;  but  the  one — as  pure  as  she  was  lovely — 
uniting  grace  with  majesty,  creating  love  and  winning  respect 
universally;  for  awhile  the  idol  and  favourite  of  a  king^ 
without  even  the  shadow  of  an  injurious  suspicion  daring  to 
assail  her  name;  proud  even  to  haughtiness  towards  the 
wealthy  and  powerful,  yet  gentle  and  compassionate  to  the 
oppressed  and  wretched ;  loving  grandeur,  but  placing  virtue 
above  every  other  consideration ;  blending  strangely  together 
the  quick,  keen  wit  of  a  pricieuse,  the  fastidiousness  of  a 
fashionable  beauty,  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  heroine  and  the 
dignity  of  a  great  lady ;  above  all,  a  thorough  Christian,  un- 
alloyed by  bigotry,  yet  of  fervent  and  even  austere  piety ; 
and  after  quitting  this  life  leaving  her  memory  embalmed  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity : — such  was  Madame  d'Hautefort.  The 
other,  perhaps  more  seductive,  of  irresistible  grace  and 
vivacity,  of  pregnant  wit,  yet  quite  uneducated,  going  to  the 
uttermost  extremes  with  the  Catholic  party,  yet  caring  very 
little  about  religion ;  too  lofty  a  lady  to  heed  propriety,  and 
obeying  no  control  save  that  of  honour ;  devoted  to  gallantry^ 
and  looking  upon  all  else  as  nothing  worth ;  despising,  for 
those  she  loved^  danger,  fortune,  and  opinion ;  rather  restless 
than  ambitious;  risking  willingly  her  own  life  as  well  as 
that  of  others ;  and  af):er  having  passed  her  days  in  intrigue 
of  every  kind,  thwarted  more  than  one  plot,  left  more  than  one 
victim  on  her  path,  traversed  the  whole  of  Europe,  by  turns  an 
exile  and  a  conqueress  who  often  dazzled  even  crowned  heads ; 
after  having  seen  Chalais  mount  the  scaffold,  Chateauneuf 
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turned  out  of  the  ministry  and  imprisoned,  the  Duke  de 
Lorraine  nearly  despoiled  of  his  territories,  Buckingham 
assassinated,  the  King  of  Spain  embroiled  in  a  war  of  ever- 
recurring  disasters,  Anne  of  Austria  humiliated  and  overcome, 
and  Richelieu  triumphant ;  sustaining  the  struggle,  neverthe- 
less, even  to  its  bitter  end ;  ever  ready,  in  that  desperate 
game  of  politics — become  to  her  a  craving  and  a  passion — to 
descend  to  the  darkest  intrigues  or  adopt  the  rashest  resolves ; 
with  an  incomparable  faculty  of  discerning  the  actual  state 
of  affairs  or  the  predominant  evil  of  the  moment,  and  of 
strength  of  mind  and  boldness  of  heart  enough  to  grapple 
with  and  destroy  it  at  any  cost;  a  devoted  friend  and  an  im- 
placable enemy,  without  even  cherishing  hatred ;  and,  finally, 
the  most  formidable  adversary  that  Richelieu  and  Mazarin, 
in  their  turn,  encountered : — such  were  those  two  singularly- 
contrasted  friends  and  favourites  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne 
of  Austria — ^women  presenting  types  so  widely  different  in 
genius,  action,  and  passion,  as  to  afford  us  a  lively  portraiture 
of  two  certainly  very  exceptional,  but  illustrious  persons,  who 
figured  conspicuously  in  France  during  the  stirring  days  of 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Marie  de  Rohan  belonged  to  that  old  and  illustrious  race, 
the  issue  of  the  first  princes  of  Brittany,  which  by  itself  and 
its  collateral  branches,  without  counting  its  alliances,  over- 
spread and  possessed  for  a  long  time  a  considerable  portion 
of  Brittany  and  Anjou,  divided  itself  almost  equally  in  the 
sixteenth  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  be- 
tween the  Catholic  party  and  the  Huguenots,  by  turns 
serving  devotedly,  or  holding  in  check  the  royal  cause,  and 
whose  hereditary  characteristics,  very  prominent  in  either 
sex,  were  striking  elevation  of  soul,  boldness  of  spirit,  and 
unswerving  constancy.  At  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  two 
noble  women,  after  having  endured  all  the  horrors  of  famine, 
even  as  the  meanest  soldiers,  and  having  long  sustained  life 
as  the  soldiers  did  by  eating  horse-flesh,  preferred  rather  to 
remain  prisoners  in  ihh  enemy's  hands  than  sign  the  capitu- 
lation. These  were  the  mother  and  sister  of  the  famous  Duke 
de  Rohan,  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  warriors  before  the 
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days  of  Conde,  and  unquestionably  the  greatest  military 
writer  who  preceded  Napoleon.  The  wife  of  this  same  Henry 
de  Rohan  defended  Castres  against  Marshal  de  Themines. 
In  the  course  of  many  generations,  that  noble  house  had  not 
failed  to  produce  heroines  of  resolute  heart,  as  also,  to  speak 
the  plain  truth,  beauties  more  brilliant  than  severe.  In  that 
respect,  the  lady  whose  career  we  are  about  to  trace  had  not 
degenerated  from  her  race,  but  showed  unmistakably  that 
the  true  blood  of  Rohan  ran  in  her  veins. 

The  most  celebrated,  the  royal  favourite  of  this  princely 
lineage,  was  the  daughter  of  Hercule  de  Rohan,  Duke  de 
Montbazon,  Governor  of  Paris  and  FIle-de-France,  and  of 
his  first  wife,  Madeleine  de  Lenoncourt,  sister  of  Urbain  de 
Laval,  Marshal  de  Bois-Dauphin.  Born  almost  at  the  dawn 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  December,  1600,  she  lost  her 
mother  at  a  very  tender  age,  and  in  1617  married  that 
audacious  favourite  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  upon  the  faith  of 
the  capacious  friendship  of  a  young  monarch,  dared  to  un- 
dertake the  overthrow  of  the  queen-mother's  authority, 
destroy  the  Marshal  d*Ancre,  cross  swords  at  one  and  the 
same  time  with  the  princes  and  the  Protestants,  and  com- 
mence against  Richelieu  himself  the  system  of  Richelieu. 
The  young  and  ambitious  constable  was  well-fitted  to  capti- 
vate the  resolute  heart  of  the  lovely  Marie,  and  she  loved 
him  very  faithfidly. 

The  Duchess  de  Luynes,  left  a  widow  in  1621,  gave  her 
hand,  in  second  marriage, in  1622,  to  Claude  de  Lorraine;  Duke 
de  Chevreuse,  one  of  the  sons  of  Henry  de  Guise,  Great  Cham- 
berlain of  France,  whose  chief  merit  was  the  name  he  bore, 
added  to  a  handsome  mien,  and  that  valour  which  was  never 
wanting  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  For  the  rest, 
he  was  a  weak  and  incapable  man,  luxurious  and  indolent, 
utterly  negligent  of  his  private  affairs,  and  of  a  not  very- 
edifying  way  of  life  altogether ;  which  may  serve  to  explain 
and  extenuate  somewhat  the  errors  of  his  wife. 

The  youthful  Duchess  de  Chevreuse  had  been  appointed, 
in  the  lifetime  of  her  first  husband,  surintendanie  of  the 
queen's  household — an  office  which  gave  her  almost  entire 
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control  of  the  palace  interior — ^and  soon  became  the  favourite 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  as  previously  the  constable  had  been  the 
favourite  of  Louis  XIIL  The  French  court  was  then  very 
brilliant,  and  gallantry  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Marie  de 
Bohan  was  by  nature  daring  and  vivacious,  and  gave  herself 
up  to  the  blandishments  of  youth  and  pleasure ;  she  had  her 
lovers,  and  her  lovers  entangled  her  in  political  intrigue. 
"  M.  de  Lorraine  himself,''  Retz  tells  us,  '^  mixed  her  up  in 
state  affairs,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of 
Holland  chatted  with  her  about  them,  and  M.  de  Chateau- 
neuf  amused  her  with  them.  She  betook  herself  to  them 
because  she  gave  herself  up  to  everything  that  pleased  those 
whom  she  loved,  unresistingly,  and  simply  because  she  felt 
that  she  must  concentrate  her  aflTections  on  somebody.*' 
Cousin  denounces  the  passage  from  which  the  above  extract 
is  taken  as  over-coloured  and  exaggerated,  after  the  manner 
of  Betz,  but  avers  that  there  is  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  is,  therefore,  willing  to  accept  certain  faithful  and 
striking  traits  which  it  embodies— notably,  the  quick  and 
accurate  perception  of  the  duchess,  her  dauntless  courage, 
her  loyalty,  and  devoted  affection — whilst  he  rejects  the  light 
and  bantering  spirit  in  which  the  cardinal  treats  of  certain 
events  wherein  the  passions  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse  made 
her  take  part,  some  of  them  in  reality  of  a  nature  the  gravest 
and  most  tragic  possible. 

The  young  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  her  youthful 
surirUendante,  who  were  very  nearly  of  the  same  age,  at 
first  solely  occupied  their  days  in  frivolous  pastimes.  Anne, 
neglected  by  her  husband,  found  consolation  in  the  society, 
and  from  the  lively  and  playful  humour  of  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse. But  the  somewhat  reckless  vivacity  of  the  dashing 
Marie  led  her  and  her  royal  mistress  into  more  than  one 
serious  scrape.  Shortly  after  receiving  the  above-named 
appointment,  the  queen,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  court 
and  nation,  gave  promise  of  presenting  an  heir  to  the  crown. 
The  strictest  regulations  for  the  daily  routine  of  Anne  were 
consequently  enjoined  upon  her  personal  attendants  by  the 
queen- mother,  and  prayers  offered  up  publicly  both  in  France 
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and  Spain  for  an  auspicious  birth.    It  was  a  critical  event  for 
Bichelieu  individually  as  well  as  for  the  nation.     Should  the 
ailing  Louis  die,  the  cardinal^s  fortune  was  at  an  end ;  and  the 
perspective  of  such  an  overthrow  was  terrible  to  one  who  had 
made  so  many  sacrifices  to  attain  power.     A  ray  of  hope, 
therefore,  came  to  his  relief,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1623,  a 
report  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  queen  was  promulgated.    But 
that  hope  was  destined  to  be  short-lived.     It  happened,  un- 
fortunately, that  the  mature  and  judicious  first  lady-of-the- 
palace,  the  Princess  de  Conde,  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
the  discharge  of  her  ordinary  duties,  and,  more  particularly 
at  that  time,  of  watching  over  the  hourly  welfare  of  her  royal 
mistress.     One  evening,  Anne,  accompanied  by  the  Duchess 
de  Luynes  and  Mademoiselle  de  Yerneuil,  paid  the  invalid 
princess   a  visit  in  her  private  apartments  in  the  Louvre. 
Several  persons  of  the  court  were  of  the   party,   and  the 
Marshal  de  Bassompierre  and  the  Duke  de  Bellegarde  had 
exerted  themselves  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly  by 
drawing  largely  on  their  stores  of  wit  and  gallantry.     The 
queen,  conformably  to  the  instructions  of  her  physician,  took 
her  departure  at  ten  o'clock.    To  regain  her  own  apartments, 
she  had  to  pass  through  the  great  gallery  of  the  palace,  at 
the  end  of  which  was  placed  the  throne  and   dais,  partly 
erected,   and  in  course  of  decoration  for  a  state  reception 
fixed  for  the  day  following.     In  traversing  this  gallery,  the 
gay  Duchess  de  Luynes  and  Mademoiselle  de  Yerneuil,  each 
holding  a  hand  of  the  queen,  and  all  three  in  the  highest 
spirits,  persuaded  her  majesty  to  run  a  race  with  them  to 
the  door  of  her  apartments.     The  trio  started  for  the  goal 
as  fast  as  their  feet  could  carry  them ;  but,  unfortunately, 
on  approaching  the  apparatus  for  the  throne,  they  loosed 
their  hold  of  the  queen,  and  she  fell  prostrate,  not  without 
considerable  violence,  over  a  footstool.    Through  this  mishap 
the  prospect  which  had  filled  the  king,  the  minister,  and  the 
nation  with  such  delight  was  in  a  few  hours  later  unhappily 
destroyed.     As  might  be  expected,  when  the  news  of  this 
untoward  event  reached  Louis,  he  flew  into  one  of  his  un- 
governable fits  of  rage,  and  immediately  wrote  himself  to 
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the  two  delinquent  ladies^  banishing  them  from  courts  without 
even  permitting  them  to  take  farewell  of  their  royal  mistress. 
To  increase  their  confusion^  the  letters  were  delivered  by  the 
hand  of  the  queen-mother^  who  did  not  fail  to  add  to  the 
poignancy  of  their  contents  her  own  peculiarly  virulent 
reprimands.* 

The  disgrace  of  the  young  duchess,  however,  was  only 
temporary.  After  her  second  marriage  she  appeared  again 
at  court  with  increased  rank  and  splendour,  and  was  soon 
appointed,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  queen,  her  chief 
lady-in-waiting.  The  sprightly  humour,  keen  intelligence, 
and  vigorous  self-will  of  Marie  had  become  a  necessity  to 
the  isolated  existence  of  Anne  of  Austria.  They  passed  the 
ivhole  of  their  time  in  each  other's  society — seeking  to  turn 
each  incident  throughout  the  day  "  into  matter  for  mirth  and 
gaiety :  a  giovine  cuor  tvtto  e  giuoco"  Lord  Rich,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  £arl  of  Holland,  had  visited  the  French 
court  at  the  close  of  1624,  to  demand  for  the  Prince  of 
"Wales,  who  shortly  afterwards  became  Charles  I.,  the  hand 
of  the  lovely  Henrietta  Maria,  sister  of  Louis  XIII.  During 
this  negotiation,  the  Earl  of  Holland  was  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  Young,  clever,  and  ex- 
ceedingly handsome,  he  succeeded  in  pleasing  the  duchess, 
and  won  her  over  to  the  interests  of  England.  This  seems 
to  have  been  Marie's  first  initiation  into  that  mixed  game  of 
love  and  politics  to  which  she  devoted  henceforward  her 
whole  existence.  Holland,  who  was  himself  volatile,  and  a 
man  of  pleasure  and  intrigue,  persuaded  her  to  engage  her 

*  MacL  de  Motteville,  p.  12.  **  Elle  dit  mcme  que  la  reine  dtont  devenne 
groase  ee  blessa  en  oouraut  apr^  la  Conn^table." — Basaompierre,  "Mem«" 
"  La  reine  devint  grosse,  et  Tetoit  de  six  semainesy  quand  un  aoir  .  .  .  s^en 
retournant  coucher  et  passant  par  la  grande  salle  da  Louvre,  Mad.  la  Conne- 
table  de  Luynes  et  Madlle.  de  Vemeuil  la  tenant  snr  le  bras  et  lo  faisant 
courir,  elle  broncha  et  tombo^  dont  elle  se  blessa  et  perdit  son  fruit  ...  On 
fit  savoir  du  roi  coinme  et  en  quelle  fa^on  la  reine  s'etoit  bless^  et  on  Tanima 
tellement  contre  les  deux  dames  qu'il  manda  it  la  reine  qu'il  ne  vouloit  plus  que 
Mdlle.  de  Vemeuil  et  Mad.  la  Ck)nn^table  fiissent  aupres  d'elle,  et  leur  ^rivit 
^  cbacune  une  lettre  pour  leur  faire  savoir  qu'elles  eussent  ^  se  retirer  du 
Louvre."  Le  mariage  de  la  Conn^table  avec  le  Due  de  Cbevreuse,  qui  avoit 
beaucoup  de  credit  aupres  du  roi,  arrangea  tout,  et  la  remit  en  gr&ce.  "  M^moires 
de  Foutenay  Mareuil."     Collect.  Petitot,  Ist  series,  torn.  50,  p.  350. 
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royal  friend  and  mistress  in  some  "  belle  passion^*  like  their 
own.  Anne  of  Austria  was  vaia  and  coquettish ;  she  loved 
to  please  and.  excite  admiration^  and  with  the  love  of  her 
country  for  '^  la  belle  galanterie/'  and  in  the  forlornness  in 
which  Louis  left  her,  she  did  not  interdict  herself  from  re- 
ceiving that  degree  of  homage  which  she  considered  due 
alike  to  her  personal  charms  and  her  high  station ;  but  here 
she  entered  upon  a  path  full  of  dangers,  and  the  handsome, 
the  magnificent  Buckingham  crossed  it  to  trouble,  to  a  suffi- 
ciently serious  extent,  the  heart  of  the  then  giddy  young  queen. 
It  was  not  perhaps  the  fault  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse  that 
Anne  of  Austria  did  not  fall  altogether  a  victim  to  the 
audacious  duke.  Buckingham,  as  we  have  seen,  was  daringly 
enterprising,  the  fair  surintendante  very  complaisant,  and 
the  queen  only  saved  herself  by  a  hair's-breadth. 

Whatever  Betz  may  say,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Buckingham  had  any  other  relation  with  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  than  that  of  the  intimate  friend  of  her  lover,  the 
chief  of  the  party  into  which  Holland  had  inveigled  her. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  the  period  wherein  to  place 
the  alleged  amours  of  Buckingham  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse. 
She  saw  him  for  the  first  time  when  he  went  to  France  in 
the  month  of  May,  1625,  to  conduct  the  Princess  Henrietta 
Maria  to  England,  and  then  Buckingham  was  at  the  height 
of  his  mad  passion  for  Queen  Anne,  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
being  deeply  in  love  with  the  Earl  of  Holland,  with  whom  she 
was  about  to  travel  into  England,  having  had  the  tact  to  get 
herself  and  her  husband  included  in  the  escort  which  accom- 
panied the  young  Queen  of  England  to  her  new  abode  at 
"Whitehall.  Again,  when  Madame  de  Chevreuse  really  did 
love  anyone,  Retz  himself  tells  us  she  loved  that  one  faith- 
fully and  solely.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  at  twenty-four,  a 
woman  trifles  with  a  first  attachment  to  the  extent  of  being 
willing  to  give  her  lover  to  another ;  and  the  part  which  the 
poor  duchess  played  throughout  that  affair  was  not  altogether 
so  transparent  as  to  need  it  being  rendered  yet  more  turbid. 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  it  is  true,  became  ill  on  learning  the 
news  of  Buckingham's  assassination.     Nothing  was  moro 
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natural :  in  him  she  lost  a  tried  friend — the  confidant  of  her 
first  amour — the  head  and  the  hope  of  the  enemies  of 
Richelieu.  To  the  idle  and  hazardous  chit-chat  of  Retz 
stands  opposed  the  clear  and  well-connected  narrative  of 
La  Rochefoucauld;  especially,  moreover,  the  silence  of 
Tallemant,  who  would  'not  have  failed  to  add  that  bit  of 
gossip  to  his  scandalous  chronicle  had  it  ever  come  to  his 
ears.  Therefore,  without  pretending  to  see  clearly  to  the 
bottom  of  such  matters,  particularly  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries,  but  adhering  to  the  principle  of  admitting  nothing 
as  fact  which  lacks  the  basis  of  a  certain  amount  of  authentic 
evidence,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  name  of  George 
Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  should  be  scratched  off  the 
list — still  numerically  long  enough — of  the  lovers  of  Madame 
ile  Chevreuse,  and  that  the  graceful  and  glittering  Earl  of 
Holland  was  the  successor  of  the  handsome  Chalais  to  the 
heart  of  the  daring,  dashing  duchess. 


II. 


EXILED    TO     LORRAINE,    CAPTIVATES     CHARLES     IV.,     DUKE 

DE    LORRAINE HER    RETURN     TO    COURT INVOLVES    THE 

MINISTER    CHATEAUNEUF   IN    A    PLOT    AGAINST  .  RICHELIEU 
BANISHED  TO  TOURAINE. 

Without  making  so  much  of  Chalais'  conspiracy  as  Riche- 
lieu would  lead  us  to  believe  when  he  terms  it  '^  the  most 
terrible  conspiracy  of  which  history  has  ever  made  mention,'' 
it  must  be  conceded  that  it  was  not  so  slight  an  affair  as 
Chalais,  trembling  for  his  head,  described  it.  The  court  of 
Gaston  was  already  a  focus  of  intrigues  against  Richelieu. 
Monsieur  was  strongly  averse  to  the  compulsory  marriage 
proposed  for  him  with  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  and  on 
her  part  Queen  Anne,  as  yet  having  no  children,  greatly 
dreaded  that  same  marriage,  which  in  the  vista  of  the  future 
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might  snatch  the  crown  from  her  brow,  and  transfer  it  to 
the  house  of  Orleans.  Henry  de  Talleyrand,  Prince  de 
Chalais^  of  the  house  of  Perigord,*  undertook  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  Gaston  and  the  queen.  He  brooded  over  some 
dark  intrigue,  that  Richelieu  probably  exaggerated,  but 
with  the  details  of  which  he  succeeded  so  effectually  in 
alarming  the  king's  mind,  that  not  only  Louis  gave  Chalais 
np  to  him,  as  he  afterwards  abandoned  Cinq  Mars,  but  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  remained  persuaded  that  the  queen  had 
tampered  with  the  conspirators,  and  that  she  and  Gaston  had 
entertained  the  thought,  he  dead  or  dethroned,  of  uniting 
their  destinies.  Chalais,  despite  the  tears  of  an  aged  mother, 
who  lavishly  sacrificed  her  gold  and  jewels,  as  well  as  her 
pride,  in  that  final  effort  of  a  mother's  love — mounted  the 
first  scaffold  erected  by  Richelieu.  Master  of  the  king's 
wardrobe,  and  first  lord-in-waiting  on  the  Duke  d'Orleans, 
Henry  de  Talleyrand  was  young,  handsome,  and  high- 
spirited — remarkable  for  the  extreme  elegance  of  his  attire, 
and  highly  popular  with  the  ladies  of  the  court.  Thought- 
less, sarcastic,  and  vain,  he  had  made  many  enemies ;  but, 
on  the  strength  of  a  duel  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
some  time  previously,  and  which  had  created  a  great  sen- 
.  sation,  his  position  in  society  was  assured  and  brilliant ;  for 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  was  not  yet  extinct  in  France ;  and  the 
duel,  its  last  and  worst  feature,  still  turned  the  heads  of  all 
the  young  and  idle  cavaliers  about  the  court.  As  it  was  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  conspire  against  the  cardinal,  who  had 
then  monopolized  the  sovereign  power,  and  reduced  the 
authority  of  the  king  to  a  mere  cipher,  Chalais,  who  loved 
nothing  so  well  as  the  fashion,  especially  when  its  worship 
involved  a  certain  degree  of  danger,  was  therefore  delighted 
to  follow  a  mode  so  congenial  to  his  tastes. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  conspiracy  was  anything 
rather  than  a  joke  a  la  mode.'  At  its  head  was  Gaston,  the 
king's  brother,  the  young  Duke  d'Orleans,  excited  to  such  a 

*  He  was  grandson  of  the  Marshal  de  Montluc,  and  connected  on  the  female 
Bide  with  the  lamily  of  the  notorious  Bussy  d'Amhoise,  whose  sister  wa3  the 
wife  of  that  MarshaL 
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Btep  not  only  by  the  hatred  he  personally  felt  for  Richelieu, 
but  also  by  the  instigations  of  Alexander  de  Bourbon,  Grand 
Prior  of  France,*  and  Caesar,  Duke  de  Vendome,t  who  had 
originally  suggested  the  assassination  of  the  cardinal,  and 
induced  the  co-operation  of  Chalais.  Half  a  dozen  other 
young  men  of  rank  joined  the  party  of  Gaston,  and  to  these 
(including  the  Prince  himself  and  Chalais)  was,  it  is  said, 
entrusted  the  murder  of  the  minister. 

On  failure  of  the  plot,  Gaston  extricated  himself  from  the 
matter  by  espousing  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier ;  the  queen 
fell  more  than  ever  into  disgrace,  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
— denounced  in  a  dastardly  manner  by  the  Duke  d^Orleans, 
and  by  Chalais  himself,  who  when  about  to  die,  contradicted 
his  first  confessions — was  condemned  to  banishment  from 
France.  But  what  part  did  she  really  take  in  that  con- 
spiracy ?  That  which  love  and  friendship  alike  marked  out 
for  her.  Chalais  was  her  lover,  and  she  was  devoted  to 
Queen  Anne.  She  had  no  more  understood  the  nature  of 
that  plot  than  did  the  Duke  d'Orleans  the  many  others 
which  he  over  and  over  again  commenced,  without  bringing 
one  to  maturity  ;  but,  on  joining  in  this  last,  she  felt  com- 
pelled to  contribute  all  her  ardour  and  energies  towards  its 
success.  Richelieu  affirms,  and  he  is  to  be  believed  in  this 
instance,  "  that  she  did  more  mischief  than  anybody  else.^' 
She  learned  to  her  cost  what  it  is  to  love  a  queen  too  blindly. 
Whilst  Anne  of  Austria  escaped  by  holding  her  head  somewhat 
less  loftily,  her  courageous  confidante  saw  the  man  whom  she 
loved  perish  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  and  found 
herself  driven  from  all  the  ease  and  luxury  of  her  position, 
from  the  festivities  of  the  Louvre,  even  from  her  own  charming 
retreat  at  Dampierre,  and  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a 
foreign  land.  Therefore,  says  Richelieu,  '^  she  gave  way  to 
transports  of  rage.''  She  went  so  far  as  to  passionately  affirm 
that  ''they  little  knew  the  sort  of  person  she  was — they 
fancied  she  had  just  wit  enough  to  play  the  coquette,  and 

•  Son  of  Henry  IV.  and  Gabriolle  d'Estr^. 
t  Philip  de  Vend6me»  brother  of  Ceesar,  was  the  hut  of  the  Dukes  de  Ven- 
ddme,  Ulegitimate  descendants  of  Henry  the  Great. 
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nothing  more — but  she  would  let  them  see  in  good  time 
that  she  was  capable  of  something  else  than  that^  and  that 
nothing  whatever  should  stop  her  from  taking  her  revenge ; 
and  that  she  would  sooner  give  herself  up  to  a  common 
soldier  of  the  guards  than  not  bring  her  enemies  to  reason/' 
She  was  desirous  of  repairing  to  England,  where  she  was 
sure  of  having  the  protection  of  Holland  and  Buckingham, 
even  of  Charles  I.  himself.  But  permission  so  to  do  was 
not  granted  her ;  she  was  threatened  with  incarceration,  and 
it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  her  husband  obtained 
permission  for  her  to  retire  into  Lorraine. 

Instead,  however,  of  there  finding  only  a  place  of  refuge, 
and  herself  a  mere  cast-away,  the  fascinating  young  duchess 
converted  her  retreat  into  a  most  brilliant  triumph.  She 
dazzled,  seduced,  and  brought  over*  the  impetuous  and  adven- 
turous Charles  IV,  She  was  not,  as  La  Rochefoucauld 
states,  and  others  have  since  affirmed,  the  primary  cause  of 
the  misfortunes  of  that  prince.  No — the  true  cause  of  the 
misfortunes  of  that  prince  lay  in  his  own  character,  in  his 
presumptuous  ambition,  the  sport  of  every  species  of  chimera, 
and  who  was  confronted  at  every  step  by  such  a  politician 
as  Richelieu.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  two 
personages  had  already  quarrelled  before  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  set  foot  in  Nancy.  Richelieu  reclaimed  several 
portions  of  the  duke's  territories,  and  Duke  Charles,  placed 
between  Austria  and  France,  was  on  the  eve  of  declaring 
himself  for  the  former  against  the  latter.  He  was  a  man 
the  most  fitted  to  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  as  she  also  was  admirably  suited  to  second  his 
designs.  She  found  Charles  IV.  already  allied  with  Austria ; 
she  bound  him  to  England,  of  which  Buckingham  had  the  dis- 
posal ;  she  established  an  understanding  with  Savoy,  and  thus 
formed  an  European  league,  for  which  she  obtained  secretly 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  party,  which  her  relatives, 
Rohan  and  Soubise  ruled.*  The  plan  was  deeply  laid : — An 
English  fleet,  commanded  by  Buckingham  in  person,  was  to 

*  See  "  Histoire  de  la  B^union  de  la  Lorraine  ii  la  France/'  par  le  Comte 
d'Eauasonville. 
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disembark  at  the  Isle  of  B^,  and  co-operate  with  the  Pro- 
testants of  La  Rochelle ;  the  Duke  de  Savoy  was  to  make  a 
descent  simultaneously  in  Provence  and  Dauphiny,  the 
Duke  de  Rohan^  at  the  head  of  the  Reformers^  to  raise 
Languedoc,  and  finally  the  Duke  de  Lorraine  to  march  upon 
Paris  through  Champagne.  The  principal  agent  in  this 
scheme,  charged  with  keeping  open  correspondence  between 
all  the  parties  interested,  was  Lord  Montagu^  a  confidential 
friend  of  Holland  and  Buckingham,  who,  it  was  whispered, 
had  also  allowed  himself  to  be  captivated  by  the  charms  of 
Madame  de  Chevreuse.  Richelieu,  forewarned  alike  by  his 
own  sagacity  and  his  police,  tracked  every  step  of  Montagu ; 
he  went  so  far  as  to  cause  him  to  be  arrested  on  the  Lorraine 
frontier,  seized  his  papers,  discovered  the  whole  conspiracy, 
and  confronted  it  with  his  accustomed  vigour.  The  main 
attack  at  the  Isle  of  R^,  as  we  have  seen,  miscarried ;  and 
Buckingham,  beaten,  was  forced  to  make  a  disastrous  retreat. 
Soon  afterwards  La  Rochelle  yielded  to  the  skill  and  per- 
severance of  the  cardinal ;  the  coalition,  baffled,  was  dissolved, 
and  England  negotiated  a  peace,  inserting  amongst  its  fore- 
most conditions  the  return  to  France  of  the  lovely  exile,  to 
become  a  political  power,  potent  in  peace  or  war — '^  a  princess 
beloved  in  England,  whom  King  Charles  held  in  great  esteem, 
and  would  have  assuredly  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  had  he 
not  been  ashamed  of  mentioning  a  woman's  name  therein ; 
but  he  would  feel  very  much  obliged  if  his  (French)  majesty 
would  do  nothing  that  might  be  disagreeable  to  her.  She 
had  an  energetic  spirit,  formidable  charms,  of  which  she  well 
knew  how  to  make  good  use,  allowing  herself  to  be  dis- 
heartened by  no  defeat,  and  remaining  always  possessed  of 
the  same  firmness  of  mind.'^*  A  less  brilliant,  perhaps,  but 
more  sober  and  truthful  portrait  than  that  of  Retz  I  How- 
ever that  may  be,  Richelieu,  who  earnestly  desired  not  to 
have  any  longer  the  Rohans,  the  Huguenots,  and  England 
all  together  upon  his  hands,  in  order  that  he  might  direct 
the  whole  of  his  strength  against  Spain,  accepted  the  proposed 


•  M^moires  de  Rioheliea,  t.  iv.  p.  74. 
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conditions,  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse  returned  to  Dam- 
pierre. 

An  interval  of  a  few  years'  repose  now  ensued  in  her  agi- 
tated life.  Marie  de  Rohan  re-appeared  at  court  in  all  her 
beauty.  She  had  not  yet  seen  thirty  summers^  and  it  was 
difficult  to  look  upon  her  with  impunity.  Richelieu  himself 
was  not  insensible  to  her  charms  ;*  he  exerted  himself  to 
please  her,  but  his  homage  was  not  acceptable.  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  preferred  to  his  eminence  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  all-powerful  cardinal ;  that  one^  too,  upon  whom  he  had 
most  right  to  reckon ;  she  carried  him  away  by  a  glance,  and 
made  a  conquest  of  him  on  the  part  of  the  queen  and  the 
malcontents. 

Charles  de  I'Aub^pine,  Maitjuis  de  Ch&teauneuf,  sprung 
from  an  old  race  of  counsellors  and  secretaries  of  state,  had 
succeeded  in  1630  Michel  de  Marillac  in  the  post  of  keeper  of 
the  seals ;  he  owed  it  to  the  favour  of  Richelieu  in  consequence 
of  the  devotion  he  had  shown  him.  He  had  carried  that 
devotion  very  far,  for  he  presided  at  Toulouse  over  the  com- 
mission which  tried  the  imprudent  and  unfortunate  Mont- 
roorenci,  and  by  such  act  he  set  for  ever  against  him  the 
Condes  and  Montmorencis.  Ch&teauneuf  had  therefore  given 
sanguinary  pledges  to  Richelieu,  and  they  seemed  fated  to  be 
inseparable.  The  cardinal  had  heaped  rewards  upon  him, 
as  he  did  upon  all  his  adherents.  Ch&teauneuf  had  been 
nominated  chancellor  des  ardres  du  rot,  and  governor  of 
Touraine.  He  was  a  consummate  man  of  business,  labo- 
rious, active,  and  endowed  with  the  quality  which  most 
pleased  the  cardinal — ^resolution ;  but  he  had  an  immoderate 
ambition,  in  which  he  indulged  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  and 
love,  conjoined  with  that  passion,  rendered  him  blind.  One 
cannot  refrain  from  a  smile  when  we  remember  what  Retz 
says,  that  Ch&teauneuf  amused  Madame  de  Chevreuse  with 
state  affairs.  That  amusement  was  one  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind :  a  man  staked  his  fortune  and   sometimes  his   head 

•  Mad.  de  MotteTille,  t.  L  p.  62.    "  Ce  ministre,  malgr^  la  rigenr  qn'il  aroit 
eue  po^r  eUe,  ne  VtLYaii  jamais  haie ;  la  beauts  avoit  m.  des  charmes  pour 
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therein ;  and  the  intrigue  in  which  the  one  and  the  other 
engaged  was  so  rash^  that  in  this  instance  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  not  Ch&teauneuf  who  inveigled  Madame 
de  Chevreuse,  but  that  it  was  she  who  therein  entangled  the 
keeper  of  the  seals. 

Ch&teauneuf  had  then  reached  the  mature  age  of  fifty^ 
and  the  sentiment  which  he  bad  conceived  for  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  was  destined  to  prove  one  of  those  absorbing 
passions  which  precede  and  which  generally  mark  the  final 
departure  of  youth.  As  for  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  she 
shared  to  their  full  extent  the  dangers  and  misfortunes  of 
Ch&teauneuf,  and  later  on  she  would  never  consent  to  sepa^ 
rate  her  success  from  his.  She  preserved  at  least  in  all  her 
deviations  from  rectitude  this  remnant  of  probity — that  when 
she  loved  any  one  she  loved  that  one  with  a  boundless  fidelity, 
and  love  once  having  departed,  inviolable  friendship  in* 
variably  succeeded. 

Already,  for  some  time  back,  Eichelieu  had  perceived 
that  his  keeper  of  the  seals  was  no  longer  the  same  man. 
His  distrustful  spirit,  seconded  by  wonderful  penetration  and 
an  incomparable  police,  had  put  him  on  the  traces  of  Cb&« 
teauneuf  s  most  secret  manoeuvres ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
taken  delight  in  collecting  together  every  indication  of  his 
former  friend's  treason,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  evidence 
of  certain  hitherto  inedited  manuscripts,  which  read  more 
like  a  stray  chapter  of  his  memoirs^  than  anything  else. 
It  is  said  that  during  an  illness,  which  the  cardinal  thought 
would  prove  fatal,  Anne  of  Austria  gave  a  ball,  at  which 
Cb&teauneuf  was  not  only  present,  but  was  seen  to  join  in 
the  dance,  a  signal  act  of  folly  that  enlightened  as  well  as 
irritated  Richelieu.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1633,  the 
keeper  of  the  seals  was  arrested,  and  all  his  papers  seized. 
Among  them  were  found  fifty-two  letters  in  the  handwriting 
of  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  by  which,  under  an  easily  con- 

*  M.  Coonn  states  that  he  discovered  this  canons  fragment  in  the  archives 
of  the  "  Affaires  Etrang^res/'  France,  t.  d.,  the  kst  document  in  the  volume, 
under  the  tdtle  of  '*  M^moire  de  M.  le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  centre  M.  de 
Chftteaunenf."  Twelve  pages  in  the  well-known  hand  of  Charpentier,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  cardinal. 
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straed  cipher  and  a  very  transparent  jargon,  the  sentiments 
and  relations  existing  between  Ch&teauneuf  and  the  duchess 
were  revealed.  There  were  many  letters  likewise  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Jars,  of  the  Earl  of  Holland,  Montagu,  Puy- 
laurens,  De  Brion,  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  and  the  Queen  of 
England  herself.  These  papers  were  carried  to  the  cardinal, 
who  turned  the  key  upon  them.  After  his  death  they  were 
found  in  his  strong  box,  and  thus  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  Marshal  Richelieu,  who  lent  them  to  P^re  Grifiet  for 
his  '^  History  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIII.^' 

M.  Cousin  speaks  of  a  copy,  long  since  made,  of  those 
documents  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  de 
Luynes,  ^'who  is,'*  adds  that  judicious  writer,  "of  a  mind 
too  elevated  to  dream  of  concealing  from  history  the  errors, 
already  too  well  known,  of  his  illustrious  ancestors,  more 
especially  when  those  errors  bear  the  indications  of  a  noble 
heart  and  a  lofty  character.'^  From  these  manuscripts,  and 
particidarly  by  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  it  is 
seen  that  Richelieu  was  studiously  anxious  to  gain  her  over, 
that  he  paid  her  every  attention,  that  he  was  jealous*  of 
Ch&teauneuf,  and  that  the  latter  was  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  caution  which  she  practised  towards  the  first  minister  iu 
order  the  better  to  conceal  their  intercourse  and  their  plots. 
Various  passages  of  these  still  inedited  letters  possess  a 
strong  interest,  revealing  as  they  do  at  once  the  subtle 
and  audacious  spirit  of  the  duchess,  her  empire  over  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,  and  the  unswerving  hatred  which  she 
bore  to  the  cardinal  amid  all  the  deference  and  prodigal 
attentions  she  received  at  his  hands.  Two  extracts  will 
probabl/  suffice  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
secret  correspondence.  Soth  letters  were  addressed  to  Ch&" 
teauneuf : — 

"  Je  vous  commanderai  toujours,  hors  cette  fois  que  je 
vous  demande  une  grace  qui  est  la  plus  grande  que  vous 

*  Bichelien's  jealoiuy  of  ChAteanneaf  appears  in  the  following  passage  from 
the  "  Memoires"  of  La  Porte,  p.  322 : — "  Ce  cardinal  m'interrogea  fort  sor  ce 
que  fiusoit  la  reine,  d  M.  de  Chiteauneuf  alloit  soavent  chez  elle,  8*11  y  ^toit  tard, 
et  ftil  n'alloit  pas  ordinairement  chez  Mad.  de  Chevreuse." 
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me  puissiez  faire>  c'est  que  M.  de  Cb&teauneuf  ne  doute 
jamais  de  W^-  de  Chevreuse  et  s'assure  quMl  ne  perdra 
jamais  les  bonnes  gr&ces  de  son  maitre  que  M°^®'  de  Chevreuse 
ne  perde  la  vie,  ce  qu'elle  auroit  regret  qui  arriv&t  avant 
d'avoir  prouve  k  M.  de  Ch&teauneuf  combien  il  est  estime 
de  M*"**'  de  Chevreuse,  encore  que  ce  soit  plus  qu^elle  ne 
lui  a  promis.  Mais  un  bon  maitre  ne  sauroit  craindre  de 
faillir  en  obligeant  son  serviteur,  quand  il  se  temoigne  plein 
de  fidelity  et  d^affection.  Le  cardinal  veut  persuader  k  M"** 
de  Chevreuse  qu'il  a  le  coeur  rempli  de  tons  les  deux  pour 
elle  qui  ne  croit  pas  ses  paroles.  Je  donnerois  de  ma  vie 
pour  vous  entretenir,  mais  je  ne  sais  comment  faire,  car  il 
ne  faut  pas  que  le  cardinal  puisse  le  savoir.  Parlez-en  avec 
le  porteur  pour  en  trouver  les  moyens,  et  croyez  qu'il  n'y  a 
que  la  mort  qui  me  puisse  dter  les  sentiments  oil  je  suis 
pour  vous." 

"  Jamais  il  n^y  eut  rien  de  pareil  k  Pextravagance  du  car- 
dinal. II  a  envoye  k  W^'  de  Chevreuse  et  lui  a  ^rit  des 
plaintes  etranges.  II  dit  qu^elle  a  perpetuellement  raille 
avec  Germain  (Lord  Jermyn,  the  agent  and  favourite  of  the 
Queen  of  England),*  afin  quHl  dit  en  son  pays  le  m^pris 
qu^elle  faisoit  de  lui,  qu'il  sait  assurement  que  M""®'  Chev- 
reuse  et  M.  de  Ch&teauneuf  sont  en  intelligence,  et  que  vos 
gens  ne  bougent  de  chez  moi,  que  je  re9ois  Brion  k  cause 
qu'il  est  son  ennemi  pour  lui  faire  d^pit,  que  tout  le  monde 
dit  qu'il  est  amoureux  de  moi,  qu'ii  ne  sauroit  plus  souffrir 
mon  procede.  Yoilk  Tetat  ovl  est  le  cardinal.  Mandez-moi  ce 
que  vous  apprendrez  de  cela,  et  ne  faites  semblant  d'en  rien 
savoir.  Je  verrai  le  cardinal  ici  et  vous  ferai  savoir  ce  qui 
se  passera.  Croyez  que,  quoi  qu'il  puisse  arriver  k  votre 
maitre,  il  ne  fera  rien  d^indigne  de  lui  ni  qui  vous  doive  faire 
honte  d'etre  k  lui.  Je  me  porte  un  pen  mieux,  et  plus  re- 
solue  que  jamais  d'estimer  M.  de  Ch&teauneuf  jusqu^k  la 
morte  com  me  je  vous  Pai  promis.^' 

How  fearful  was  the  wrath  of  the  superb  and  imperious 
cardinal  when  .he  acquired  the  certain  proof  that  he  had  been 

*  Henrietta  Maria,  it  is  believed,  was  afterwards,  when  qneen  dowager, 
secretly  married  to  Jermyn. 
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thus  tricked  by  a  woman  and  betrayed  by  a  friend  I  His 
vengeance  fell  heavily  on  the  two  guilty  ones.  That  one 
among  their  accomplices  whom  he  could  reach^  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Jars^  was  flung  into  the  Bastille^  and  condemned  to 
lose  his  head.  He  even  ascended  the  scaJSTold^  and  only 
thereon  did  he  receive  a  pardon.  The  Marquis  d^Hauterive, 
the  brother  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals^  with  diflSculty  effected 
his  escape  under  the  favouring  shades  of  nighty  and  sought 
refuge  in  Holland.  His  nephew,  the  Marquis  de  Leuville, 
was  arrested^  and  long  kept  in  prison ;  whilst  he  himself 
was  conducted  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Angoulfime,  wherein 
he  remained  during  ten  weary  years ;  and  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse,  spared  by  the  cardinal  under  a  glimpse  of  hope,  re- 
ceived as  her  only  punishment  an  order  to  retire  to  her 
ch&teau  at  Dampierre.  But  the  queen  could  not  do  without 
her,  and  the  two  friends  had  need  to  see  each  other  fre- 
quently in  order  to  assuage  their  griefs  by  talking  them  over, 
and  apparently  also  advise  upon  the  means  of  bringing  them 
to  an  end.  Often  of  an  evening,  as  the  dusk  crept  on, 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  came  to  Paris  in  disguise,  found 
secret  entrance  to  the  Louvre  or  the  Val-de- Grace,  saw  the 
queen,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  returned  thence  to 
Dampierre.  Ere  long  these  clandestine  visits  were  discovered 
or  suspected,  and  the  intrepid  and  faithful  confidante  of  Anne 
of  Austria  was  banished  to  Touraine,  and  ordered  to  remain  at 
an  estate  there  which  formerly  belonged  to  her  first  husband. 
One  can  easily  imagine  the  mortal  ennui  to  which  the 
lovely  and  energetic  duchess  must  have  been  a  prey,  buried 
at  thirty-three  in  the  very  heart  of  a  province,  far  away  from 
the  bustle  and  splendours  of  Paris,  far  from  all  the  emotions 
so  dear  to  her,  far  from  all  intrigue  either  of  politics  or 
love  !  It  was  a  very  mediocre  amusement  for  her  to  lend 
an  attentive  ear  to  the  octogenarian  archbishop  of  Tours ;  and 
to  sustain  herself  she  had  great  need  both  of  the  visits  of 
the  young  and  amiable  La  Rochefoucauld,  who  lived  in  her 
neighbourhood,  and  of  letters  from  Queen  Anne.  She  re- 
mained in  Touraine  during  four  wearisome  years,  from  1633 
to  the  middle  of  1637^  employing  her  leisure  and  activity  in 
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carrying  on  a  mysterious  correspondence  between  the  queen, 
Charles  IV.,  the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  King  of  Spain. 
What  was  the  real  object  of  this  correspondence  ?  Up 
to  the  present  time  all  that  is  known  for  certain  is,  that  the 
gravest  accusations  were  drawn  from  it  against  Anne  of 
Austria  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  For  carrying  on  this 
secret  intercourse  the  queen  employed,  as  agent,  one  of  her 
valets-de-chambre,  named  La  Porte.  Sometimes  also  she 
retired  to  the  Val-de-Grace,  apparently  to  offer  up  her  prayers 
there,  and  she  then  wrote  the  letters  which  the  superior, 
Louise  de  Milley,  doubly  devoted  to  Anne  of  Austria,  as  a 
Catholic  and  a  Spaniard,  took  upon  herself  the  charge  of 
forwarding  to  their  destination.  The  queen  and  her  friends 
fancied  that  they  were  acting  in  impenetrable  darkness,  but 
the  police  of  the  suspicious  cardinal  was  on  the  watch  with 
unsleeping  vigilance.  A  letter  of  Anne  to  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  confided  by  La  Porte  to  a  man  of  whom  he  felt 
sure,  but  who  betrayed  him,  was  intercepted.  La  Porte 
arrested,  thrown  into  a  dungeon  of  the  Bastille,  and  interro- 
gated in  turn  by  the  most  skilful  agents  of  the  cardinal, 
Laffemas  and  La  Porterie,  by  the  Chancellor  Pierre  Seguier, 
and  by  Eichelieu  himself.  At  the  same  time  the  chancellor, 
accompanied  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  caused  every  door 
in  the  Val-de-Grace  to  be  opened,  penetrated  into  the  queen's 
cell,  seized  all  her  papers,  and  examined  the  lady-abbess,  who 
was  previously  ordered  by  the  archbishop  to  speak  the  truth 
in  the  name  of  that  obedience  which  she  owed  him,  and 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  The  queen  also  had  to 
undergo  much  suffering,  and  encountered  the  greatest 
dangers.  Let  us  hear  La  Bochefoucauld,  who,  it  would 
seem,  ought  to  have  been  perfectly  well  informed,  since  he  was 
then,  with  Madame  d'Hautefort  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
most  intimately  in  the  confidence  of  Anne  of  Austria :  *'  The 
queen  was  accused  of  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with 

the  Marquis  of  Mirabel,  the  Spanish   minister 

It  was  looked  upon  as  a  crime  against  the  State 

Several  of  her  domestics  were  arrested;  her  caskets  were 
seized.     The  chancellor  interrogated  her  like  a  criminal.    It 
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was  proposed  to  imprison  her  at  Havre;  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  and  repudiate  her.  In  this  extremity^  abandoned 
by  all  the  world,  needing  every  kind  of  assistance,  and  daring 
only  to  confide  in  Madame  d'Hautefort  and  myself,  she 
proposed  to  me  to  carry  them  both  off  and  conduct  them  to 
Brussels.  Whatsoever  the  difficulties  and  perils  that  might 
present  themselves  in  such  a  project,  I  can  truly  say  that  it 
gave  me  more  pleasure  than  ever  I  had  before  in  my  life.  I 
was  at  that  age  when  one  delights  to  do  strange  and  startling 
things,  and  I  thought  that  nothing  could  be  more  extraor- 
dinary than  to  carry  off  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  queen 
from  the  king  her  husband,  and  from  the  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  who  was  jealous  of  her,  and  to  deprive  the  king 
of  Madame  d'Hautefort,  who  was  in  lov6  with  her.  Happily 
matters  took  another  turn :  the  queen  was  pronounced  to  be 
not  guilty,  the  examination  of  the  chancellor  absolved  her, 
and  Madame  d^Aiguillon  mollified  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.'''*^ 
This  is  altogether  a  very  doubtful  statement.  It  seems 
incredible  that  the  queen  could  ever  have  had  the  insane 
folly  attributed  to  her  by  La  Rochefoucauld ;  he  must  have 
mistaken  a  pleasantry  of  Madame  d'Hautefort  for  a  serious 
proposition,  and  he  relates  it  thus  to  give  himself,  as  usual, 
an  air  of  importance.  He  was,  moreover,  not  bold  enough, 
whatever  he  may  say,  to  take  upon  himself  so  rash  an  enter- 
prise,  for  he  acted  in  a  very  circumspect  manner  on  occasions 
far  less  perilous.  The  chancellor  never  subjected  the  queen 
to  any  interrogation  whatever;  the  royal  dignity  was  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  such  a  procedure :  besides  the  queen  was 
not  then  in  Paris — she  was  not  at  the  Val-de-Grace  when 
the  chancellor  made  his  inquisitorial  visit  there,  but  at 
Chautilly  with  the  king,  and  everything  that  passed  must 
have  been  limited  to  confidential  explanations  between  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  Richelieu,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  chief  justice.  The  chancellor's  interrogation,  therefore, 
did  not  justify  the  queen,  and  Anne  was  not  pronounced 
innocent, — far  from  it,  she  was  found,  and  she  acknowledged 
herself  guilty ;  and  it  was  to  such  avowal  that  she  owed  the 
*  La  Bochefoncanld's  M^moires*  p.  852. 
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pardon  which  was  accorded  her.  Madame  de  Motteville* 
formally  declares  it,  whilst  she  defends,  after  her  wonted 
manner,  the  innocence  of  her  mistress.  "  The  queen/'  she 
says,  '^  had  been  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  being  able  to 
obtain  pardon  only  by  signing  with  her  own  hand  a  confes- 
sion of  all  the  things  of  which  she  was  accused,  and  she 
besought  it   of  the    king  in   very  humble   and  submissive 

terms Everybody,  however,  believed  that  she  was 

innocent.  She  was  so,  in  fact,  so  far  as  regarded  the  king ; 
but  she  was  guilty,  if  it  was  a  crime,  in  having  written  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  her  brother,  and  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse. 
La  Porte,  the  queen's  servant,  himself  related  to  me  all  the 
particulars  of  this  affair.  He  informed  me  of  them  at  a 
time  when  he  was  in  disgrace  and  dissatisfied  with  that 
princess,  and  what  he  told  me  is  worthy  of  credit.  He  was 
arrested  as  being  the  bearer  of  all  the  queen's  letters,  whether 
for  Spain  or  for  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  He  was  examined 
thrice  in  the  Bastille  by  La  Poterie.  Richelieu  being  desirous 
of  interrogating  him  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  chancellor, 
had  the  prisoner  brought  before  him  and  there  and  then 
examined,  and  pressed  upon  every  point  on  which  it  was 
sought  to  implicate  the  queen.  He  remained  throughout 
firm  without  avowing  anything  ....  refusing  the  presents 
and  recompense  offered  him,  and  choosing  rather  to  accept 
death  than  to  accuse  the  queen  of  things  of  which  he  affirmed 
she  was  innocent.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  admiring  his  fidelity, 
though  persuaded  that  he  was  not  speaking  the  truth,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  might  be  lucky  enough  to  find  a  man 
as  faithful  to  him  as  La  Porte  had  shown  himself."  Among 
the  letters  seized  upou  was  one  in  cipher  written  by  the 
queen,  which  was  shown  to  Anne.  She  could  not  disavow 
it,  and  to  avoid  conflicting  statements  it  was  necessary  to 
apprise  La  Porte  of  what  the  queen  had  avowed,  that  he 
should  affirm    the    same.     It   was    on    this  occasion   that 

*  Mad.  de  Motteville,  t.  i.  p.  85.  "  Ce  fat  k  Chantilly  que  cette  grande 
querelle  se  passa."  Cest  Montglat,  aprds  La  Ilochefoucaalt,  qui  a  accredit^  la 
fable  que  le  chancelier  ^tait  venu  surprendre  la  reine  au  Val-de-Qnice,  qu'il 
Tavait  interrog^  avec  hauteur,  et  Tavait  m6ine  "  visit^e  dans  ses  pocbes  et  sous 
son  moQcboir."     Montglat,  Collection  Petitot,  t.  xxxix.  p.  179. 
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Madame  d'Hautefort,*  who  was  still  at  court,  generously  wish- 
ing to  sacrifice  herself  for  the  queen,  disguised  herself  as  a 
soubreite  in  order  to  obtain  entrance  to  the  Bastille  and  convey 
a  letter  to  La  Porte,  which  was  effected  with  no  small  trouble 
and  danger,  as  has  been  shown,  through  the  address  of  the 
Commandeur  de  Jars,  who  was  still  there  a  prisoner.  As  he 
was  faithful  to  the  queen,  and  had  gained  over  many  persons 
in  that  place,  his  friends  in  that  part  of  the  fortress  managed 
to  convey  the  letter  to  La  Porte's  hands.  It  informed  him  of 
what  the  queen  had  confessed  so  thoroughly,  that  being  a 
second  time  interrogated  by  Laffemas  and  threatened  with 
the  torture — ordinary  and  even  extraordinary — he  assumed 
an  appearance  of  terror,  and  said  that  if  they  would  summon 
some  one  among  the  queen's  officers,  in  every  way  trust- 
worthy, he  would  confess  all  that  he  knew.  Laffemas, 
thinking  that  he  had  brought  him  over,  told  him  that  he 
might  name  whom  he  chose,  and  that  he  might  rest  assured 
that  he  should  see  him.  La  Porte  named  Lariviere,  an 
officer  of  the  queen,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  friend  of 
Laffemas,  and  of  whom  he  had  no  good  opinion ;  which 
nomination  the  agent  gladly  accepted.  The  king  and  the 
cardinal  sent  for  this  Lariviere;  he  was  ordered  to  go  at 
once  and  visit  La  Porte  without  previously  seeing  the  queen, 
and  won  over  by  the  promises  made  him,  he  engaged  to  do 
all  that  was  required.  He  was  conducted  to  the  Bastille, 
and  he  commanded  La  Porte,  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  to 
tell  all  he  knew  of  her  affairs.  La  Porte,  pretending  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  queen  who  had  sent  him,  told  him, 
after  much  hesitation,  exactly  what  the  queen  had  already 
avowed,  and  protested  that  he  knew  nothing  further.  The 
cardinal  was  thereupon  dumbfounded,  and  the  king  remained 
satisfied.  La  Porte,  in  his  "Memoirs,"t  confirms  this 
statement  of  Madame  de  Motteville.  He  affirms  that  he 
had  seen  the  letters  in  question,  and  knowing  what  their 
contents  were  it  was  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  him  that 
they  could  be  made  to  form  accusations  against  the  queen — 
that  they  contained  mere  raillery,  at  most,  of  the  cardinal, 
*  See  vol.  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  474  f  M^molres,  p.  358,  &c 
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and  that  assuredly  they  spoke  in  no  wise  against  the  king  or 
the  state.  He  states  also  that  there  was  no  "  finesse^^  in 
the  queen^s  correspondence  with  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and 
that  all  this  aflfair  had  been  concerted  in  order  to  ''  inveigle 
therein  Madame  de  Chevreuse^  and  to  make  the  public 
believe  that  it  was  a  great  cabal  against  the  State;  for  it 
was  the  custom  of  his  eminence  to  represent  matters  of 
trifling  import  as  great  conspiracies/' 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  fact  there  was  in  all  this 
only  des  choses  de  rien,  as  La  Porte  phrased  it.  We  have 
just  listened  to  what  the  friends  of  the  queen  and  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  had  to  say^  but  we  must  also  hear  Richdieu^* 
and  we  must  listen  especially  to  witnesses  far  more  trust- 
worthy than  all  the  memoirs — that  is  to  say^  the  original  and 
authentic  documents  upon  which  Richelieu  has  written,  and 
which  have  escaped  all  the  historians,  Pere  Orifiet  excepted, 
who,  in  this  afiair  as  in  that  of  Ch&teauneuf,  knew  everything, 
understood  everything,  and,  evidence  in  hand,  corroborates 
the  cardinal's  statement.  Thanks  to  those  documentsf  every 
veil  is  raised,  and  we  can  now  clearly. trace  the  conduct  of  Anne 
of  Austria.  We  perceive,  with  all  due  deference  to  La  Roche- 
foucauld, Madame  de  Motteville,  and  La  Porte,  that  she  was 
certainly  guilty,  and  that,  to  all  appearance,  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  was  her  principal  accomplice,  since  she  did  not 
cease  to  act  in  unison  with  her  during  her  exile  in  Touraine, 
as  well  as  during  the  time  she  held  the  appointment  of  surin^ 
tendante  of  her  household. 

Against  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  neither  whose  person  nor 
papers  were  seized,  there  remain  presumptions  only,  but  still 
very  strong  ones.  Thus,  La  Porte,  the  queen's  valet-de- 
chambre,  and  avowed  bearer  of  the  greater  number  of  her 
letters,  belonged  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse  as  much  as  to  the 
queen  herself,  and  he  had  a  chamber  in  the  Hdtel  de  Chev- 
reuse which  served  him  as  a  secret  retreat.     The  duchess, 

*  M^mcnreB,  t.  x.  p.  195,  &c. 
f  These  predoos  docnmento  patted   from  the  cardinal's  caaket  into  the 
library  of  the  Marthal  de  Kicheliea,  who  commnnicated  them  to  Pere  Griffet* 
who  had  alto  ChftteaQneuft  papers.    The  *'  Biblioth^ue  Nationale"  has  re- 
oently  acquired  them. 
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before  repairing  to  Tours  in  1633,  had  come  twice  furtively 
from  Dampierre  to  Yal-de-Orace,  where  she  bad  had  inter- 
views with  Anne  of  Austria.  Lord  Montagu,  the  well-known 
agent  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  a  particular  friend  of 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  had  also  seen  the  queen  on  one 
occasion  at  the  Yal-de-Grace.  The  courageous  exile  had 
proposed  to  her  royal  friend  to  break  her  ban  and  pay  her  a 
visit  in  disguise  at  Paris.  She  corresponded  constantly  with 
the  Duke  de  Lorraine,  and  quite  recently  she  had  received 
an  envoy  from  the  duke.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  all 
this  communication  had  no  other  object  than  merely  to  get 
news  of  the  queen's  health.  As  regards  the  last-named,  the 
proofs  are  direct ;  there  are  her  own  avowals,  vouched  by  her 
signature.  It  is  probable,  even,  that  she  may  not  have  told 
all ;  but  from  what  she  has  said  it  results  that  she  had  several 
times  written  to  Spain  and  Flanders — that  is  to  say,  into  an 
enemy's  country — not  only  to  complain  of  her  position,  but 
to  reveal  and  communicate  the  most  important  secrets  of  the 
French  Government.  1.  She  had  signalized  to  the  Court  of 
Madrid  the  intended  journey  of  a  priest  despatched  to  Spain 
upon  a  secret  mission.  2.  She  made  it  known  that  France 
was  striving  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Duke  de  Lorraine,  so 
that  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  took  measures  to  hinder  the 
arrangement.  3.  She  had  also  given  intimation  that  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  England,  instead  of  remaining  in 
alliance  with  Spain,  might  separate  herself  therefrom  and 
have  an  understanding  with  France. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  either  there  are  no  such  things 
in  the  world  as  state  crimes,  or  that  the  foregoing  were  mani- 
festly such.  Obviously,  Anne  of  Austria  had  not  been  in- 
duced to  make  such  avowals  without  infinite  difficulty.  At 
first,  she  denied  everything,  and  said  that  if  she  had  several 
times  written  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  it  had  always  been 
on  trivial  matters.  On  the  day  of  the  Assumption,  after 
having  taken  the  Holy  Communion,  she  had  sent  for  her 
secretary,  Le  6ras ;  she  had  sworn  to  him,  by  the  Sacrament 
she  had  just  received,  that  it  was*false  that  she  had  carried  on 
correspondence  with  a  foreign  country,  and  she  had  ordered 

VOL.  II.  20 
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him  to  go  and  tell  the  cardinal  of  the  oath  which  she  had  just 
taken.  She  summoned  likewise  the  Jesuit  father,  Canssin, 
the  king's  confessor,  and  repeated  the  same  oath  to  him. 
Then,  two  days  afterwards,  seeing  that  there  were  no  means 
of  holding  to  a  denial  so  absolute,  she  began  by  avowing  to 
Bichelieu  that  in  truth  she  had  written  to  Flanders,  to  her 
brother  the  cardinal-infante,  but  merely  to  get  news  of  his 
health,  and  other  things  equally  inconsequential.  Richelieu 
having  shown  her  that  more  than  that  had  transpired,  she 
ordered  her  lady-of-honour,  Madame  de  Sen&6,  as  well  as 
Chavigny  and  De  Noyers,  who  were  present,  to  retire ;  and 
being  left  alone  with  the  cardinal,  upon  the  assurance  that 
he  gave  her  full  and  absolute  pardon  from  the  king  if  she 
told  the  truth,  she  confessed  everything,  manifesting  an 
extreme  confusion  at  having  made  oaths  of  a  contrary  nature. 
During  this  melancholy  confession,  summoning  to  her  aid 
the  wiles  and  graces  of  a  woman,  and  covering  her  true 
sentiments  by  affectionate  expressions,  she  several  times 
exclaimed,  ''  How  kind  you  are,  monsieur  le  cardinal  I"  And 
protesting  an  eternal  gratitude,  she  said  to  him,  "  Give  me 
your  hand,''  and  presented  her  own  as  a  pledge  of  her  fidelity ; 
but  the  cardinal,  out  of  respect,  refused  to  take  it,  retreating 
from,  instead  of  approaching  nearer  to  her  majesty.  The 
abbess  of  the  Val-de- Grace  did  the  same  as  the  queen — after 
denying  everything,  she  confessed  all  she  knew.  The  king 
and  Richelieu  granted  the  promised  pardon,  but  not  without 
making  the  queen  sign  a  sort  of  formulary  for  her  future 
conduct,  to  which  she  was  bound  religiously  to  adhere. 
Resort  to  the  Yal-de-Grace  was  provisionally  interdicted,  and 
every  other  convent,  until  the  king  should  grant  her  per- 
mission anew ;  she  was  forbidden  ever  to  write  save  in  the 
presence  of  her  first  lady-of-honour  and  her  first  woman-of- 
the-bedchamber,  who  was  bound  to  render  account  thereof  to 
the  king ;  or  to  address  a  single  letter  to  a  foreign  country  in 
any  way,  direct  or  indirect,  under  pain  of  finding  herself  lapse 
from  the  pardon  accorded  her.  Both  the  first  and  the  last 
of  these  limitations  related  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  The 
king  commanded  his  wife  never  to  write  to  the  duchess. 
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"  because,"  said  he,  "  that  pretext  has  been  a  blind  for  all 
the  correspondence  the  queen  has  carried  on  with  others/' 
He  also  forbade  her  ever  to  see  again  an  English  gentleman 
named  Croft,  a  friend  of  Montagu  and  the  duchess,  strongly 
suspected  of  being  mixed  up  in  all  their  intrigues,  or  "  any 
other  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse*s  intermediate  agents/'  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  it  was  always  Madame  de  Chevrense 
whom  Louis  and  Richelieu  considered  as  the  root  of  all  the 
evil,  and  they  did  not  think  themselves  thoroughly  secure  of 
the  queen  until  after  they  had  separated  her  from  her  dan- 
gerous favourite. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  latter  ?  Was  she  to  be 
left  at  Tours,  or  have  her  arrested,  or  compel  her  to  quit 
France  ?  It  is  curious  to  see  what  were  the  deliberations  of 
the  cardinal  on  that  head,  both  with  himself  and  the  king. 
He  involuntarily  rendered  very  high  homage  to  the  power  of 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  in  establishing  by  a  chain  of  reasons, 
somewhat  scholastically  deduced  after  his  peculiar  manner, 
that  the  worst  line  to  take  would  be  to  allow  her  to  leave 
France.  "  She  has  such  a  dangerous  spirit  that,  being  out  of 
reach,  it  might  prompt  her  to  bring  about  firesh  commotions 
which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  foresee.''*  It  was  she  who, 
disposing  absolutely  of  the  Duke  Charles,  persuaded  him  to 
afford  an  asylum  in  Lorraine  to  Gaston,  the  king's  brother. 
It  was  she,  also,  who  had  urged  England  into  a  declaration 
of  war.  Should  they  drive  her  forth  from  the  realm,  she 
might  prevent  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  coming  to  terms ;  '^  she 
would  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  English  in  any  direction  in 
which  she  might  desire  to  lead  them ;"  she  would  agitate 
anew  for  the  Chevalier  de  Jars  and  for  Ch&teauneuf ;  she 
would  stir  up  a  thousand  difficulties  internally  and  externally, 
and  the  cardinal  determined,  therefore,  to  retain  her  in 
France. 

To  do  this,  one  of  two  courses  was  available — gentleness 

or  violence.     The  cardinal  foresaw  much  inconvenience  in 

violence,  which  would  infallibly  be  followed  by  such  a  host  of 

importunate  solicitations  on  the  part  of  the  whole  of  Madame 

*  Memoire0»  p.  224^  &o. 
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de  Chevreuse^s  family^  and  of  all  the  European  powers^  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  resist  them  for  any  length  of 
time.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  win  her  over  by  gentleness, 
and  to  treat  her  as  they  had  treated  the  queen,  but  on  con- 
dition that  she  should  show  herself  as  equally  sincere  as  her 
royal  mistress,  and  should  answer  the  questions  that  might  be 
put  to  her.  Well  knowing  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  he  foresaw 
that  she  would  make  no  confession,  but  he  has  forgotten  to 
tell  us  what  he  would  have  done  in  such  case.  They  had 
vouchsafed  pardon  to  the  humbled  and  repentant  queen ;  but 
what  line  of  conduct  should  they  pursue  towards  the  haughty 
and  clever  duchess  persevering  in  her  absolute  denials. 
Satisfied  with  having  separated  her  from  Anne  of  Austria,, 
could  Bichelieu  have  left  her  free  and  unmolested  in  Touraine  ? 
Was  he  really  sincere  when  he  answered  the  question  in  the 
affirmative  ?  Or,  was  the  old  fascination  still  alive,  and  that 
iron  heart,  that  pitiless  soul — but  which  had  proved  more 
than  once  impressionable  to  beauty — ^was  it  unable  to  defend 
itself  against  an  involuntary  weakness  for  a  woman  who 
united  in  her  person  and  carried  to  the  highest  degree  those 
two  great  gifts  so  rarely  combined — beauty  and  courage? 

He  addressed  her  as  though  he  were  still  her  friend ;  he 
reminded  her  of  the  great  consideration  he  had  shown  her  iu 
the  affair  of  Ch&teauneuf,  and  knowing  her  to  be  at  that 
moment  somewhat  impoverished,  he  sent  her  money.  The 
duchess  consented  to  receive  it  only  after  much  ceremony — 
taking  it  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  loan,  and  the  only  favour  she 
deigned  to  ask  of  the  cardinal  was  to  assist  her  in  thelegal  proce- 
dure she  had  commenced  to  obtain  a  sequestration  of  certain 
property  from  her  husband — a  suit  which  she  gained  some  time 
afterwards.  To  the  questions  put  to  her,  she  replied  without 
evincing  surprise,  and  with  her  customary  firmness.  Unable 
to  deny  that  she  had  proposed  to  the  queen  to  visit  Paris  iu 
disguise,  since  the  letter  in  which  the  queen  declined  such 
proposal  had  been  seized,  she  declared  that  in  so  doing  she 
had  no  other  desire  than  to  have  the  honour  of  saluting  her 
sovereign  mistress,  and  that  the  urgency  of  business  matters 
also  called  her  to  Paris ;  that,  far  from  thinking  to  incense 
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the  queen  against  the  cardinal^  her  intention  was  to  employ 
any  influence  which  she  might  bare  over  her  to  dispose  her 
favourably  towards  the  prime  minister.  And^  paying  off 
Richelieu  in  his  own  coin,  she  returned  him  with  usury  his 
friendly  demonstrations^  while  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she 
distrusted  them.  In  vain  did  Richelieu's  emissaries^  Marshal 
la  Meilleraie^  the  Bishop  d'Auxerre^  and  especially  the  Abb^ 
du  Dorat,  with  whom  she  was  very  intimate^  say  all  they 
could  think  of  to  persuade  her  of  the  cardinal's  good  faith ; 
she  only  saw  in  this  overstrained  kindness  a  cunning  lure 
wherewith  to  lay  her  vigilance  asleep,  and  inspire  her  with 
a  false  security.  She  thought  of  her  friends  De  Jars  and 
Ch&teauneuf,  both  still  languishing  in  the  dungeons  of 
Richelieu,  and  she  resolved  to  undertake  anything  rather 
than  share  their  fate. 

Anne  of  Austria,  however,  bad  speedily  found  it  to  her 
OYin  interest  to  warn  Madame  de  Chevreuse  of  all  that  was 
going  on ;  and,  having  promised  to  have  no  correspondence 
with  her,  she  charged  La  Rochefoucauld,  when  about  to  visit 
Foitou,  to  tell  her  what  she  dare  not  put  to  paper.  La 
Rochefoucauld  had  just  made  the  same  promise  to  his  father, 
and  to  Chavigny,  the  cardinal's  confidant,  and  he,  who  pre- 
tended that  he  would  have  willingly  carried  off  the  queen 
and  Madame  d'Hautefort,  stopped  short  with  tender  con- 
scientiousness in  the  face  of  the  engagement  he  had  just 
made,  and  begged  of  Croft,  that  same  English  gentleman  so 
suspected  by  the  king  and  Richelieu,  to  execute  the  queen's 
commission.*  On  her  part,  Madame  d'Hautefort,  at  the 
height  of  the  crisis,  had  sent  one  of  her  relatives,  M.  de 
Montelais,  to  Tours,  to  tell  Madame  de  Chevreuse  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  prayer-book  bound  in 
green  should  be  forwarded  to  her  if  anything  took  a  favour- 
able  turn,  and  that  another  bound  in  red  should  be  the  token 
that  she  should  hasten  to  provide  for  her  safety.  A  fatal 
mistake  in  the  token  agreed  upon,  with  a  deep  distrust  of 
Richelieu's  and  the  king's  intentions,  hurried  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  into  forming  an  extreme  resolution ;  she  preferred 
*  La  Bochefoacftuld,  M^moires,  p.  854. 
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rather  to  condemn  herself  to  exile  again  than  mn  the  risk  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies^  and  she  fled  from  Tou« 
raine  to  seek  safety  in  Spain,  having  to  traverse  in  her  flight 
the  entire  south  of  Prance. 

In  adopting  this  resolution  she  had  no  other  confidant 
than  her  old  admirer,  the  Archbishop  of  Tours.  As  he  was 
a  native  of  Beam,  and  had  relatives  on  the  frontier,  he  gave 
her  letters  of  credit,  with  all  necessary  directions  for  the 
difierent  roads  she  was  to  take ;  but,  under  the  pressure  of 
her  flight  she  forgot  everything,  set  out  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1637,  in  a  carriage,  as  if  going  forth  for  an  airing, 
then,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  mounted  on  horseback, 
disguised  in  male  attire,  and  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  leagues 
she  found  herself  without  letters  or  itinerary,  without  a  lady^s- 
maid,  and  followed  only  by  two  men-servants.  She  could 
not  change  her  horse  during  the  whole  night,  and  the  next 
morning  she  arrived,  without  having  had  one  hour's  rest,  at 
Raflfec,  one  league  from  Verteuil,  where  Rochefoucauld  lived. 
Instead  of  asking  hospitality  from  him,  she  wrote  him  the 
following  letter :  "  Monsieur,  I  am  a  French  gentleman,  and 
require  your  assistance  to  ensure  my  liberty,  and  perhaps  my 
life.  I  have  fought  an  unlucky  duel — I  have  killed  a  noble- 
man of  distinction.  That  compels  me  to  quit  France  in- 
stantly, as  they  are  in  search  of  me.  I  think  that  you  are 
generous  enough  to  save  me,  though  a  stranger.  I  have 
need  of  a  carriage  and  the  services  of  a  lacquey."  La 
Rochefoucauld  sent  her  what  she  required.  The  carriage 
was  a  great  assistance  to  her,  for  she  was  exhausted  by 
fatigue.  Her  new  guide  conducted  her  immediately  to 
another  house  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  at  which  she  arrived  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  Then  she  left  the  carriage,  and  the 
two  servants  which  had  accompanied  it,  and  set  off  on  horse- 
back, directing  her  course  towards  the  Spanish  frontier. 
After  an  afiray  on  the  road  with  some  robbers,  such  was  her 
condition  on  dismounting,  after  escaping  from  them,  that  her 
saddle  was  steeped  in  blood,  from  a  sword-thrust  she  re- 
ceived in  the  thigh.  She  snatched  a  short  interval  of  repose 
in  a  hay-loft^  taking  scarcely  any  food.     But^  as  handsome 
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aud  as  fascinating  in  the  sombre  attire  of  a  cavalier  as  in  the 
brilliant  toilette  of  a  lady  of  high  rank^  the  women  on 
seeing  her  admired  her  prepossessing  mien.  During  that 
adventurous  journey  she  made  as  many  conquests  in  spite  of 
herself  as  in  the  halls  of  the  Louvre^  and  thus^  as  La  Roche- 
foucauld tells  us^  she  exhibited  "  more  modesty  and  hard- 
heartedness  than  men  made  as  she  was  are  accustomed  to 
show,"*  On  one  occasion  she  met  with  ten  or  twelve 
cavaliers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Marquis  d^Antin, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  go  out  of  her  way  to  avoid  being 
recognised.  Another  time,  in  a  valley  of  the  Pyrenees,  a 
gentleman  who  had  seen  her  at  Paris  told  her  that  he  should 
have  taken  her  for  Madame  de  Chevreuse  if  she  had  been 
attired  in  different  guise,  and  the  lovely  stranger  extricated 
herself  from  the  dilemma  by  replying  that,  being  a  relative 
of  that  lady,  it  was  very  likely  she  did  resemble  her.  Her 
courage  and  gaiety  did  not  forsake  her  for  a  single  instant, 
and,  to  depict  the  intrepid  amazon,  a  song  was  written  upon 
the  subject  of  these  adventures,  in  which  she  says  to  her 
groom: — 

"  La  Boissiere,  dis-moi, 
Vais-je  pas  bien  en  bomme  ? 
Vous  cbevancbez,  ma  foi, 
Mieox  que  taut  que  nous  sommes,"  &c.f 

The  attendant  who  accompanied  her,  pressing  her  to  teU 
him  her  name,  she  told  him  in  a  mysterious  tone  that  she 
was  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  whom  extraordinary  business  and 
the  king's  service  compelled  to  leave  France,  which  may 
give  one  an  idea  of  the  figure  she  cut  on  horseback,  as  well 
as  the  prompt  and  resolute  energy  she  possessed.  After- 
wards, feeling  confidence  in  her  guide,  and  not  caring  to  wear 
the  mask  any  longer,  she  owned  to  him  that  she  was  the 
Duchess  de  Chevreuse.     She  did  not  reach  Spain  without 

*  La  Rochefoucauld,  p.  356.  Tallemant  (torn.  i.  p.  250)  relates  some  very 
singular  incidents ;  but  we  take  those  only  which  are  certainly  authentic  In 
the  "  Extrait  de  1*  Information,"  Ac.,  is  the  following : — "  Une  bourgeoise  de  ee 
bourg-14  passa  fortuitement  et  la  vit  oouch^e  sur  oe  foin,  et  s'ecria  voiU  le 
plus  beau  garyon  que  je  vis  jamais !  Monsieur,  dit-elle,  Yenez-Yoos  en  repcser 
chez  moi ;  Tons  me  fiutes  piti^/'  &c. 

t  Tallemant. 
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undergoing  incredible  fatigue  and  encountering  a  thousand 
dangers.^  Shortly  before  crossing  the  frontier,  she.wrote  to  the 
gentleman — who  thought  he  had  recognised  her  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  had  shown  her  every  kind  of  respect  and  politeness — that 
he  had  not  judged  wrongly,  that  she  was  indeed  the  person 
he  thought  her  to  be,  and  "  that  having  found  him  behave 
towards  her  with  extraordinary  civility,  she  took  the  liberty 
of  begging  him  to  procure  her  some  stuffs,  in  order  that  she 
might  attire  herself  conformably  to  her  sex  and  her  condi- 
tion/^t  Having,  at  last,  reached  Spain,  she  rushed  for  the 
second  time  with  her  customary  resolution  into  all  the  hazards 
of  exile,  bearing  along  with  her  only  her  beauty,  her  spirit,  and 
her  courage.  She  had  sent  by  one  of  her  attendants  all  her 
diamonds,  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  La 
Rochefoucauld,  requesting  him  to  receive  them  as  a  gift  in 
the  event  of  her  death,  otherwise  to  restore  them  some  day 
to  her  hands . 

On  the  report  of  the  flight  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
reaching  Richelieu,  that  great  politician  grew  very  uneasy, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  her  from  escaping  out  of 
France.  Orders  of  the  most  precise  nature  were  issued,  not 
to  arrest  but  to  retain  her.  The  Duke  de  Chevreuse  de- 
spatched Boispille,  their  household-steward,  after  his  wife,  with 
the  assurance  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  cardinal 
also  sent  one  of  his  most  trustworthy  agents — the  President 
Vignier,  as  the  bearer  of  his  permission  not  only  to  reside  at 
Tours  in  full  freedom,  but  with  the  hope  of  returning  shortly 
to  Dampierre.  At  the  same  time  Vignier  had  an  order  to 
interrogate  the  old  archbishop,  as  well  as  La  Rochefoucauld 
and  his  followers,  and  to  extract  therefrom  every  possible 
information  which  might  enlighten  the  minister.  Neither 
Boispille  nor  Vignier  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  fascinating 
fugitive,  and  she  had  trodden  the  soil  of  Spain  ere  the  presi- 
dent had  scarcely  sighted  the  frontier.  He  was  anxious, 
however,  to  fulfil  his  mission  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  and  he 

*  Malbastj  told  her  that  she  woald  miss  her  way,  that  she  would  meet  with 
troops  of  robbers,  that  she  had  only  one  man  with  her,  that  he  feared  that  even 
he  might  annoy  her  .  .  .  She  offered  the  said  Malbasty  a  great  rooleau  of 
pistoles,  &c. — '*  Extrait  de  I'lnformation." 

t  La  Rochefoacauld. 
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sent  forward  a  herald  into  the  Spanish  territory  to  signify  to 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  entire  pardon  for  the  past  and  an 
invitation  to  return  into  France.  She  heard  nothing  what- 
ever of  such  overtures  until  after  her  arrival  at  Madrid. 


in. 

HONOURABLE  RECEPTION  OP  THE  DUCHESS  BY  PHILIP  TV,  AT 
MADRID— SHE  REPAIRS  TO  ENGLAND  AND  IS  WELCOMED 
BY  CHARLES  I.  AND  HENRIETTA  MARIA — HER  LONG  NEGO- 
TIATION  WITH    RICHELIEU  FOR   HER  RETURN    TO  FRANCE 

FAILURE  OF  THE  NEGOTIATION ^THE  WARNING  GIVEN  HER 

BY  CHARLES  OF  LORRAINE. 

The  reception  given  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  his  sister's 
intrepid  favourite  may  be  readily  guessed.  He  sent  forwards 
several  carriages-and-six  to  meet  her  on  the  road,  and  at 
Madrid  he  heaped  every  kind  of  honour  upon  her.  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  was  then  thirty-seven.  To  all  her  other 
powers  of  fascination,  she  added  the  prestige  of  the  romantic 
adventures  through  which  she  had  just  passed,  and  it  is  said 
that  Philip  IV.  swelled  the  number  of  her  conquests.*  She 
was  already  half-English,  half-Lorraine;  she  now  became 
Spanish.  She  allied  herself  politically  with  the  Count-duke 
Olivarez,  and  obtained  a  great  ascendancy  over  the  councils  of 
the  cabinet  of  Madrid.  She  owed  somewhat  of  this  influence 
to  her  wit  and  intelligence,  but  particularly  to  the  noble  pride 
which  she  displayed  in  refusing  the  money  and  pensions  offered 
her,  and  to  always  speaking  of  France  as  befitted  the  relict 
of  its  former  constable  De  Luynes. 

Nevertheless,  however  agreeable  the  declared  favour  of  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  minister  in  Spain  might  be  to  her, 
she  did  not  stay  there  long.  The  war  between  the  two 
countries  rendered  her  position  there  too  delicate.  Her 
letters  found  their  way  into  France  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
•  Mad.  de  MotteTiBe,  torn.  L  p.  93. 
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culty ;  no  one  dare  write  to  her,  so  strongly  was  Richelieu's 
police  dreaded,  so  great  was  the  fear  of  being  accused  of 
correspondence  with  the  enemy  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse. 
Even  the  steward  of  her  own  household,  Boispille,  on  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  her,  said  to  the  messenger,  who 
requested  an  answer  to  it, — "We  send  no  answers  into  Spain/' 
Therefore,  to  enjoy  more  liberty,  and  to  be  nearer  to  Prance, 
she  formed  the  resolution  of  taking  up  her  abode  in  a 
neutral  and  even  friendly  country,  and  early  in  the  year 
1638  she  arrived  in  England. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  was  received  and  treated  at  London 
as  she  had  been  at  Madrid.  She  there  once  more  met  with 
her  first  adorer — the  Earl  of  Holland,  Lord  Montagu,  who 
was  always  at  her  feet.  Croft,  and  many  other  English  and 
French  gentlemen,  who  vied  with  one  another  to  form  her 
train.  She  particularly  charmed  the  king  and  queen.  She  had 
always  greatly  pleased  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  and  the 
latter  on  seeing  again  the  distinguished  fellow-countrywoman 
who  had  some  years  back  conducted  her  to  her  royal  consort, 
embraced  her  warmly,  and  made  her  sit  down  in  her  pre- 
sence—a distinction  then  quite  unusual  at  the  English  court. 
The  king  and  queen  wrote  in  her  favour  to  Louis  XIII., 
Queen  Anne,  and  to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse claimed  the  full  and  entire  enjoyment  of  her  property, 
which  had  been  formerly  granted,  and  subsequently  with- 
drawn upon  her  flight  into  Spain.  In  the  spring  of  1638, 
the  pregnancy  of  Queen  Anne  having  been  made  public,  the 
court  of  France  was  full  of  joy,  and  the  heart  of  the  nation 
expanded  with  the  liveliest  hope.  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
profited  by  such  a  happy  prognostic  to  address  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  queen,  the  contents  of  which,  whilst  framed 
at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  eye  of  Louis,  allowed  beneath 
its  studied  reserve  and  diplomatic  circumspection  the  reci- 
procal and  intimate  affection  existing  between  Anne  of 
Austria  and  her  exiled  favourite  to  appear : — 

"  To  my  sovereign  Lady  the  Queen, — 

*'  Madame,  I  should  be  imworthy  of  pardon  if  I  could 
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have  failed  to  give  an  account  to  your  majesty  of  the  travels 
which  my  misfortune  has  compelled  me  to  undertake.  But 
necessity  having  constrained  me  to  enter  Spain^  where  re- 
spect for  your  majesty  caused  me  to  be  received  and  treated 
above  my  merits,  that  which  I  owe  to  you  kept  me  silent 
until  I  found  myself  in  a  country  which,  being  on  good 
terms  with  France,  gives  me  no  cause  of  apprehension  that 
the  receipt  of  my  letters  from  thence  will  be  displeasing  to 
you.  This  one  will  testify  above  everything  else  to  the 
especial  joy  I  feel  at  your  being  about  to  become  a  mother. 
Heaven  recompenses  and  consoles  all  those  who  are  identified 
with  you  in  this  happiness,  which  I  entreat  of  it  with  all  my 
heart  to  complete  by  the  happy  accouchement  of  a  dauphin. 
Should  my  misfortune  still  hinder  me  from  being  among  the 
first  to  behold  it,  believe  that  my  affection  to  the  service  of 
your  majesty  will  not  leave  me  among  the  last  to  rejoice  at 
it.  The  remembrance  that  I  cannot  doubt  of  her  majesty 
having  of  what  I  owe  her,  and  that  which  I  have  of  what  I 
ought  to  render  her,  will  suflBciently  persuade  her  of  the  dis- 
pleasure that  it  has  been  to  find  myself  obliged  to  remove 
far  away  to  avoid  the  punishment  to  which,  I  fear,  unjust 
suspicions  might  subject  me.  I  have  been  compelled  to 
deprive  myself  of  the  consolation  of  solacing  my  afflictions 
by  communicating  them  to  her  majesty  until  the  present 
moment,  when  I  can  complain  to  her  of  my  evil  fortune, 
hoping  timt  her  protection  will  shield  me  from  the  king's 
anger  ami  the  ill-will  of  the  cardinal.  I  dare  not  say 
as  much  to  his  majesty,  and  would  not  to  his  eminence 
the  cardinal,  assuring  myself  that  your  generosity  will  do  it, 
and  render  agreeable  that  which  would  appear  importunate 
on  my  part.  Your  majesty's  kind-heartedness  will,  I  feel 
certain,  readily  exert  itself  on  this  occasion,  and  will  have 
the  charity  to  tell  me  what  I  indeed  already  know,  that  she 
remains  the  same  as  heretofore.  Your  majesty  will  have 
learned  from  the  letters  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  the  honour  that  I  received  at  their  hands.  I  cannot 
better  express  my  sense  of  it  than  in  assuring  your  majesty 
that  it  merits  your  recognition.     I  imagine  that  you  will 
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approve  of  my  residence  at  their  courts  that  it  will  not  render 
me  liable  to  harsh  treatment^  and  that  I  shall  not  be  refused 
those  things  which  the  authority  of  your  majesty  and  the 
care  of  his  eminence  had  procured  xne  before  my  departure, 
and  which  I  demand  from  my  husband.  In  urging  which 
demand  I  supplicate  your  majesty^s  assistance  in  order  that 
I  may  shortly  have  restored  to  me  that  property  of  which  I 
80  justly  claim  possession.''* 

At  the  same  time  that  she  reclaimed  her  property,  Ma- 
dame de  Chevreuse  was  anxious  to  discharge  a  debt  which 
was  burdensome  to  her  pride.  At  Tours  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  money  that  Richelieu  had  sent  her; 
but,  as  we  have  said,  simply  as  a  loan ;  and,  under  cover  of 
the  official  letter  to  Queen  Anne  just  recited,  was  enclosed  a 
little  confidential  note,  reserved  for  the  queen's  eye  alone,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Queen  of  France  had  herself 
borrowed  money  formerly  from  her  quondam  mrintendante. 
The  latter,  in  fact,  conjured  the  queen  to  pay  his  eminence 
what  she  could  of  the  sum  owing  to  her,  and,  if  possible, 
"  d'achever  le  surplus  de  la  dette"f 

These  last  words,  and  many  others  in  subsequent  letters, 
acquaint  us  with  the  fact  that  since  her  departure  from 
France,  having  refused  to  receive  any  assistance  from 
strangers,  Madame  de  Chevreuse  had  exhausted  all  her  re- 
sources ;  and  that,  not  having  the  disposition  <^  her  own 
property,  she  was  thereby  forced  to  contract  debts  ro  London, 
which  debts  were  continually  increasing,  and  which  she  was 
quite  unable  to  satisfy.  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse 
had  brought  his  afifairs  into  a  most  deplorable  condition ;  and 
the  only  hope  he  had  of  re-establishing  them  being  in  the 
tact  and  credit  possessed  by  his  wife,  he  did  not  cease  to 
intercede  with  the  king  and  his  prime  minister  for  her  re- 
turn to  France.  The  last  act  of  the  cardinal,  in  regard  to 
the  duchess,  was  to  offer  her  pardon  and  abolition,  as  it  was 
then  called,  of  which  the  President  Vignier  had  been  the 
bearer  to  her  as  far  as  the  Spanish  frontier.  Besides  the 
•  MaooBcripti  of  Cdbert.  t  Ibi<L 
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.general  reasons  for  wishing  her  to  return^  which  he  has  him- 
9elf  developed^  Richelieu  had  an  especial  one  at  that  parti- 
cular moment :  he  was  in  treaty  with  the  Duke  de  Lorraine, 
whose   military  talents   and    whose   small   but    admirably 
equipped  army  so  disquieted  him,  that  he  more  than  ever 
strove  to  bring  him  to  an  arrangement  which  would  permit 
of  his  reuniting  all  the  strength  of  France  against  Spain  and 
Austria.     He  therefore  had  the  greatest  possible  interest  to 
treat  Madame  de  Chevreuse  with  circumspection,  all-powerful 
as  was  her  influence  over  the  duke,  and  who  already,  as  he 
believed,  had,  in  1637,  prevented  the  adjustment  desired,  and 
might  still  prevent  it.     On  her  part,  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
was  tired  of  exile:   she  sighed  to  return  to  her  beloved 
chftteau  at  Dampierre ;  to  her  children,  amongst  whom  her 
amiable  daughter  Charlotte  was  fast  growing  up  to  woman- 
hood without  a  mother's  care.  She  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  the  grievous  alternative  which  daily  forced  itself  upon  her, 
either  to  have  recourse  to   Spain  or  England  for  pecuniary 
aid,  or  to  pledge  her  diamonds,  for  the  return  of  which  she  had 
sent  a  request  to  Eochefoucauld.     She  highly  prized  those 
splendid   ornaments— once  the  *  property,  it  is  said,  of  the 
Marchioness  d'Ancre,  the  unfortunate  Florentine  favourite 
of  Marie  de' Medici,  and  which  to  the  duchess  were  a  brilliant 
remembrance  of  happier  times ;  for  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
was  a  woman,  with  the  foibles  as  well  as  the  graces  of  her 
sex,  and  when  passion  and  honour  did  not  hurry  her  into  the 
midst  of  political  perils,  she  took  a  natural  delight  in  all  the 
elegancies  of  life.     It  is  this  mixture  of  feminine  gentleness 
and  virile  energy  which  formed  the  marked  feature  of  her 
character,  and  which  alike  fitted  her  for  the  repose  of  private 
life  and  the  turmoil  of  intrigues  and  adventures.     Influenced 
by  these  different  feelings,  she  resolved  to  resume  the  links 
of  a  negotiation  with  Richelieu,  which  had  never  been  en- 
tirely broken,  and  the  success  of  which  appeared  quite  prac- 
ticable, since  on  both  sides  it  was  almost  equally  desired. 

That  negotiation  lasted  for  more  than  a  year.  The  car- 
dinal authorized  Boispille,  the  steward  of  the  duchess,  and 
the  Abbe  du  Dorat^  to  repair  to  England   for  the  purpose 
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of  properly  conducting  this  delicate  matter.  They  devoted 
much  time  to  it,  bestowed  infinite  pains  upon  it ;  more  than 
once  they  were  obliged  to  return  from  London  to  Paris,  and 
from  Paris  to  London,  to  smooth  away  the  diflScuIties  which 
presented  themselves.  The  link  so  frequently  snapped  was 
re-soldered  only  to  be  once  more  broken.  The  cardinal  and 
the  duchess  desired  very  sincerely  to  be  reconciled,  but  well 
knowing  each  other,  they  mutually  sought  to  take  precautions 
of  a  nature  almost  wholly  irreconcilable.  In  perusing  the 
various  letters  to  which  this  long  negotiation  gave  rise,  the 
salient  features  of  the  mind  and  character  of  both  the  car- 
dinal and  Madame  de  Chevreuse  are  strikingly  developed — 
the  habitual  artifice  mingled  with  ill-concealed  arrogance  of 
the  minister,  the  suppleness  of  the  high-bred  beauty,  her 
feigned  submission  and  inflexible  precaution.  Richelieu  suc- 
cessively relaxes  more  and  more  from  his  wonted  rigour ;  but 
his  pretensions,  ever  visible  through  the  varnish  of  the  most 
refined  courtesy,  warned  Madame  de  Chevreuse  to  be  on  her 
guard  and  to  avoid  taking  a  single  false  step  in  re-approach- 
ing a  man  who  forgot  nothing  and  had  the  power  to  do 
everything.  It  is  a  subject  of  curious  study  to  contemplate 
these  two  persons,  for  more  than  a  year,  bringing  into  play 
all  the  manoeuvres  of  the  most  subtle  diplomacy,  and  exhaust- 
ing the  resources  of  the  most  consummate  skill,  to  mutually 
persuade  one  another,  and  draw  each  other  towards  the 
common  end  which  both  sought^  without  succeeding  therein 
or  curing  one  another  of  their  reciprocal  and  ineradicable 
distrust. 

Eventually  the  duchess,  compelled  to  make  certain  con- 
cessions through  Richelieu  returning  persistently  to  the  same 
point  by  devious  and  different  windings^  the  negotiation 
ended  by  the  cardinal  imposing,  indirectly  at  least,  upon  the 
unfortunate  exile,  a  sort  of  confession  of  crimes  which  she 
maintained  that  she  had  never  committed — a  confession  at 
once  humiliating  and  dangerous,  and  which  placed  her  at  his 
mercy.  Such,  however,  was  the  desire  of  the  poor  duchess 
to  behold  her  native  land  and  her  children  once  more,  that, 
after  having  protested  again  and  uselessly^  she  resigned  her- 
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self  to  the  acceptatioD  of  this  suspicious  favour.  She  did 
more :  Richelieu  being  anxious  to  remit  to  the  Abbe  du 
Dorat  and  Boispille  the  money  required  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  she  had  contracted  in  England^  and  enable  her  to 
leave  that  court  in  a  manner  befitting  her  rank  and  dignity^ 
she  consented  to  the  two  intermediate  agents  signing  a  docu- 
ment in  her  name^  designed  to  satisfy  Richelieu  without  too 
far  compromising  her^  in  which^  in  very  general  terms^  she 
spoke  humbly  of  her  past  bad  conduct,*  and  engaged^  pro- 
vided she  was  allowed  to  reside  in  entire  freedom  at  Dam- 
pierre^  never  to  return  secretly  to  Paris.  She  was  forced  to 
overcome  many  scruples^  stifle  much  distrust,  and  make  her 
secret  instincts  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  her  family,  to  the 
instances  of  the  Abb^  du  Dorat  and  of  Boispille,  and  to  the 
solemn  word  of  Richelieu,  which  he  gave  her  anew  in  his 
last  letter,  bearing  date  the  13th  of  April,  1639. 

Matters  stood  thus :  the  haughty  duchess  had  bent  her 
head  beneath  the  weight  of  exile  and  misfortune ;  she  was  on 
the  point  of  taking  her  departure. from  the  court  which  had 
aflbrded  her  a  friendly  asylum ;  already  had  she  bade  adieu 
to  the  Queen  of  England ;  a  vessel  was  in  readiness  to  convey 
her  to  Dieppe,  where  a  carriage  awaited  her  landing,  when 
suddenly,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  April,  she  received  the 
following  letter,  neither  dated  nor  signed,  which  ran  thus : — 

''II  ne  faudroit  pas  vous  £tre  ce  que  je  vous  suis  pour 
manquer  de  vous  dire  que  si  vous  aimez  M"'*'  de  Chevreuse, 
vous  emptehiez  sa  perte,  qui  est  indubitable  en  France,  oil  on 
la  veut  pour  sa  mine.  Ceci  n'est  pas  une  opinion ;  il  n'y  a 
autre  remade  qu'h,  suivre  cet  avis  pour  garantir  M"**  de 
Chevreuse,  dont  le  cardinal  a  dit  affirmativement  trop  de 
mal,  touchant  TEspagne  et  M.  de  Lorraine,  pour  n'en  plus 
rien  dire  h,  Tavenir.  Enfin  il  n^y  a  que  patience  pour  M*"** 
de  Chevreuse  h,  cette  heure,  on  perdition  siire,  et  regret  ^temel 
pour  celui  qui  &rit.*' 

From  whatsoever  hand  that  letter  came,  it  may  readily 
be  imagined  that  it  gave  the  liveliest  anxiety  to  Madame  de 
Chevreuse.     It  responded  to  every  instinct  of  her  heart,  and 
*  Colbert  MSS. 
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to  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired  of  old  touching  the  car- 
dinal's implacable  resentment.  She  suspended  or  prolonged 
her  preparations  for  departure^  and^  as  loyal  as  she  was  pru- 
dent, si  e  showed  Boispille  what  she  had  just  received^  autho- 
rizing him  to  communicate  it  to  Richelieu. 

Another  month  had  scarcely  elapsed^  when  she  received  a 
letter  of  similar  nature^  though  not  anonymous^  but  bearing 
the  signature  of  that  man  who  was  perhaps  the  most  devoted 
to  her  of  any  other  in  the  world : — 

''I  am  certain  of  the  design  which  his  eminence  the 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  has  formed  of  offering  you  everything 
imaginable  to  induce  you  to  return  to  France,  and  thereupon 
cause  you  to  perish  miserably.  The  Marquis  de  Ville,  who 
has  spoken  to  him  and  M.  de  Chavigny^  can  further  enlighten 
you  on  the  subject,  having  heard  it  with  his  own  ears.  I 
expect  him  every  hour,  and  if  I  thought  that  I  had  sufScient 
influence  over  your  mind  to  divert  you  from  taking  this 
resolution,  I  would  proceed  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and 
acquaint  you  with  the  certain  and  absolute  destruction  me- 
ditated, and  conjure  you,  by  all  that  you  hold  most  dear  in 
this  world,  to  avoid  this  woe,  too  cruel  for  any  among  your 
friends  to  bear,  but  to  me  more  insupportable  than  to  any 
other  living  man ;  protesting  to  you  that  if  my  own  destruc- 
tion could  obtain  you  repose,  I  should  esteem  the  occasion 
most  happy  which  allowed  me  to  embrace  it,  and  that 
nothing  save  consideration  for  you  alone  prompts  me  to  this 
service;  being  for  ever,  madame,  your  very  affectionate 
servant, 

Charles  be  Lorbaine. 

"  Ork,  the  26th  May,  1639." 

This  fresh  warning,  coming  from  so  reliable  a  source, 
increased  Madame  de  Chevreuse's  anxiety  in  the  highest 
degree.  She  forwarded  that  second  letter  to  Richelieu,  as 
she  had  done  the  first,  to  show  him  that  she  was  not  kept 
back  by  trifling  motives,  and  to  let  him  judge  of  her  present 
harassing  state  of  incertitude.     She  declared,  likewise,  that 
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she  would  not  quit  England  before  she  had  seen  the  Marquis 
de  Ville,  whose  visit  to  her  had  been  announced  by  the  Duke 
de  Lorraine. 

Henri  de  Livron,  Marquis  de  Ville,  was  a  brave  and  high- 
spirited  gentleman  of  Lorraine,  attached  to  his  prince  and 
country,  who,  flung  into  the  Bastille  by  Richelieu,  had,  on 
obtaining  his  release,  hastened  to  join  the  Duke  Charles  in 
the  Low  Countries.  He  arrived  in  London  early  in  the 
month  of  August,  1639,  and  made  every  effort  to  persuade 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  to  break  with  the  cardinal.  The 
duchess  desired  him  to  repeat  his  explanations  in  the  presence 
of  Boispille,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  give  Richelieu  an 
account  of  their  conference.  The  Marquis  de  Ville  remained 
unshaken  in  his  opinion,  and  he  readily  offered  to  commit 
the  following  statement  to  paper  and  sign  it  formally  as  his 
deposition  : — ^^  A  person  named  Lange,  having  accompanied 
me  last  winter  from  Paris  as  far  as  Charenton,  told  me  that 
he  well  knew  the  strong  desire  I  had  to  serve  Madame  de 
Chevreuse;  the  which  urged  him  to  address  himself  to  me  in 
order  to  assure  me  that  she  would  be  lost  should  she  venture 
to  return  to  France  at  the  present  moment.  Pressing  him  to 
teU  me  what  he  knew  more  particularly  on  that  subject,  he — 
after  obtaining  from  me  a  promise  that  I  would  reveal  it  only 
to  his  Highness  of  Lorraine  or  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse — 
told  me  that  only  two  days  previously,  M.  the  Cardinal, 
speaking  to  M.  de  Chavigny  of  Madame  de  CheVreuse,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  very  much  dissatisfied  with  her  for 
persisting  in  her  denial  of  having  counselled  the  Duke  de 
Lorraine  not  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  France. 
Whereupon  M.  de  Chavigny  seemed  also  to  be  much  asto- 
nished, both  adding  that  the  thing  was  quite  clear,  and  that 
when  Madame  de  Chevreuse  returned  to  France,  they  would 
make  her  'speak  in  plain  French^  when  they  showed  her 
the  letters  that  were  in  their  possession,  of  which  she  had  no 
idea,  and  that  if  she  thought  to  deceive  them  she  only  de- 
ceived herself;  asserting  that  he  knew  all  this  from  having 
heard  it  with  his  own  ears.  Signed,  Henri  de  Livron, 
Marquis  de  Ville,  at  London,  this  8th  of  August,  1639." 

VOL.  II.  21 
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This  document  was  loyally  forwarded  to  Richelieu^  as  those 
letters  previously  received  had  been. 

Was  not  all  this^  it  may  be  asked^  calculated  to  make  the 
very  strongest  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Madame  de 
Chevreuse?  Could  she  recall  without  terror  the  cardinal's 
obstinate  solicitations  to  drag  from  her,  by  every  means, 
direct  and  indirect,  a  very  different  avowal,  if  he  had  not  the 
intention  of  making  use  of  it  against  her?  Did  she  not 
know  his  haughty  spirit — the  disposition  he  had  to  see  every- 
body at  his  feet,  and  to  have  something  always  in  hand 
wherewith  to  crush  his  enemies?  Whoever  has  felt  the 
bitterness  and  misery  of  exile  will  not  be  surprised  at  the 
imfortunate  duchess  descending  so  far  as  to  submit  to 
grievous  and  uncertain  conditions,  in  the  ardent  wish  of 
beholding  once  more  her  country  seat,  her  domestic  hearth. 
Who,  moreover,  could  blame  her  for  having  hesitated,  after 
receipt  of  counsel  such  as  that  just  related,  to  take  the  step 
after  which,  should  it  unhappily  turn  out  that  she  had  been 
deceived  in  so  doing,  nothing  would  remain  to  her  but  life- 
long regret  and  unavailing  despair? 

Shortly  afterwards  other  advice — which  by  her  was  held 
in  the  light  of  a  command — enchained  her  to  a  foreign  land. 
She,  for  whom  during  ten  long  years  the  duchess  had  suffered 
all  things,  and  braved  all  things,  her  august  friend,  her  royal 
mistress  and  accomplice,  Anne  of  Austria,  cautioned  her  not 
to  trust  to  appearances.  One  day  at  Saint-Germain  the 
queen,  meeting  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  inquired  whether  he 
had  received  news  of  the  duchess.  The  duke  replied  that  he 
had  much  to  complain  of  her  majesty,  who  alone  hindered 
his  wife  from  returning.  The  queen  told  him  that  it  was 
very  wrong  to  complain  of  her,  that  she  loved  sincerely 
Madame  de  Che\Teuse,  that  she  anxiously  desired  to  see  her 
again,  but  that  she  would  never  advise  her  to  return  to 
France.*  It  appeared  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse  that  Anne 
of  Austria  ought  to  be  well-informed,  and  she  therefore  de- 
termined to  follow  advice  emanating  from  such  a  lofty  source. 
She  accepted  none  of  the  money  destined  for  her  by 
•  Letter  of  the  Abbe  da  Dbrat  to  BicheUexi,  Colbert  MSS.  fd.  47. 
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Richelieu^  and  wrote  to  him  for  the  last  time  on  the  16th  of 
September^  describing  her  incertitude  and  embarrassment, 
and  entreating  to  be  granted  time  in  order  to  soothe  the 
inquietude  under  which  her  mind  was  labouring.  On  the 
same  day  she  announced  to  her  husband^  as  well  as  to  Da 
Dorat  and  Boispille^  her  definitive  resolution.  ^'I  have  a 
lively  desire,"  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  "  to  find  myself 
once  more  in  France  and  in  a  condition  to  remedy  our 
unsettled  affairs,  and  to  live  unmolested  with  you  and  my 
children;  but  I  foresee  so  much  danger  in  adopting  that 
step,  as  I  know  how  matters  stand,  that  I  must  not  yet  take 
it,  knowing  that  I  cannot  thereby  act  to  your  or  their 
advantage  should  I  fall  into  trouble.  Therefore  it  behoves 
me  to  seek  out  patiently  some  safe  way  which  may  lead  me 
thither,  and  to  have  that  repose  of  mind  which  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  ....  I  have  learned  some  highly  important 
particulars  touching  accusations  against  mCj  of  which  I  am  en- 
tirely innocent,  as  perhaps  they  have  discovered  ere  this,  and 
which  charges,  by  all  that  appears,  they  are  anxious  to  bring 
against  me.  I  cannot  explain  myself  more  fully  on  that  head." 
To  Boispille  she  wrote : — "  Since  your  departure  I  have  had 
such  renewed  confirmation  of  the  continuation  of  my  misfor- 
tunes in  the  suspicions  cast  upon  me,  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible, in  common  prudence,  that  I  should  resolve  to  expose 
myself  to  all  that  thereby  might  happen  ....  Rest  assured 
that  I  long  so  passionately  to  return  that  I  overlook  many 
things,  but  there  are  some  which,  with  reason,  so  stay  me 
that  I  must  perforce  still  remain  where  I  am.  I  feel,  and 
that  too  acutely,  the  inconvenience  of  this  banishment  not  to 
bring  it  to  an  end  as  soon  as  I  can  see  my  way  clearly. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  better  to  suffer  than  to  perish."* 

Thus  vanished  the  last  hope  of  a  sincere  reconciliation 
between  two  persons  who  were  mutually  attracted  towards, 
and  separated  from,  each  other  with  the  same  force  of  in- 
surmountable instinct;  who  knew  each  other  too  well  to 
discard  distrust,  and  to  confide  in  words,  of  which  neither 
were  sparing,    without    requiring    solemn  guarantees  that 

•  Colbert  MSS.  foL  53. 
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they  conld  not,  or  would  not  give.  At  Tours,  two  years 
previously,  Madame  de  Chevreuse  had  preferred  rather  to 
tread  the  path  of  exile  than  risk  her  liberty ;  at  London, 
likewise,  she  chose  stoically  to  undergo  the  pangs  of  absence, 
to  consume  the  last  days  of  her  attractive  womanhood  in 
privation  and  turmoil  in  order  to  remain  free,  in  the  hope  of 
out-wearying  fortune  by  dint  of  courage  and  perseverance, 
and  making  the  author  of  her  sufferings  pay  dearly  for  their 
infliction. 

During  the  summer  of  1639,  Marie  de*  Medici,  tired  of  the 
wandering  life  she  was  leading  in  the  Low  Countries — at  the 
mercy  of  the  Spanish  government,  who  had  made  her  lavish 
promises  in  the  hope  of  deriving  advantage  therefrom,  and 
had  abandoned  her  on  finding  that  she  was  powerless  to 
serve  them — resolved  upon  seeking  an  asylum  from  her 
daughter  the  Queen  of  England.  Could  the  latter,  then, 
repulse  her  aged  parent  in  sickness  and  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  ?  The  remorseless  Richelieu  accused  Madame  de 
Chevreuse*  of  having  sustained  and  seconded  the  resolve  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Would  she  not  have  been  blameable 
had  she  not  done  so,  and  had  she  not — herself  an  exile  and 
in  misfortune — ^added  her  respectful  homage  to  that  paid  by 
the  English  court  to  the  widow  of  Henry  IV.,  the  mother  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  of  three  great  queens — who  had  just  been 
exposed  to  all  the  rigour  of  a  seven-days*  storm  at  sea,  and 
had  reached  these  shores  destitute,  prostrate,  dying  —  a 
touching  object  for  universal  compassion.  Richelieu,  who 
looked  at  everything  from  a  political  point  of  view,  was  dis- 
posed to  find  in  that  homage  and  those  visits  paid  by 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  to  Marie  de*  Medici  nothing  but 
fresh  plots  and  intrigues.  These  werQ  the  accusations  appa- 
rently of  which  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  in  guarded  language, 
complained  in  her  last  letters  from  England.  She  repudiated 
them,  and  with  good  reason ;  she  remained  quiet  and  even 
very  circumspect  so  long  as  she  cherished  a  sincere  hope  of 
a  reconciliation  with  Richelieu ;  but  when  she  thought  for  a 
certainty  that  he  was  deceiving  her,  attracting  her  back  to 
*  M^moiroi,  torn.  x.  p.  484. 
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France  to  hold  her  in  a  state  of  dependence,  and,  if  need 
were,  to  incarcerate  her,  having  broken  with  him,  she  consi- 
dered herself  as  freed  from  all  scruple,  and  thought  of  nothing 
further  than  paying  him  back  blow  for  blow. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Marie  de'  Medici,  another 
victim  of  the  cardinaPs  vengeance  sought  refuge  in  England 
— the  proscribed  Duke  de  la  Valette,  eldest  son  of  the  old 
Duke  d'Epernon.  For  this  noble  fugitive  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  so  warmly  interceded  with  Charles  I.,  that  in 
spite  of  his  ministers'  advice  to  the  contrary,  and  thanks  to 
the  intervention  of  the  queen,  the  duchess  obtained  per- 
mission for  the  duke  to  take  up  his  residence  in  London, 
and  even  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  but  privately  and 
secretly,  not  to  wound  France  too  overtly,* — a  vain  precau- 
tion which  did  not  save  King  Charles  from  the  vindictive 
rancour  of  Richelieu.  The  cardinal  seeing  that  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  was  getting  the  uppermost  against  him  with  the 
King  of  England,  and  that  she  had  conciliated  the  latter  in 
favour  of  his  enemies,  laboured  more  than  ever  to  embroil 
the  unfortunate  English  monarch  in  domestic  embarrassments 
which  might  place  him  in  a  position  in  which  Charles  could 
no  longer  injure  France ;  and  he  worked  therefore  in  the 
dark  with  the  utmost  crafty  circumvention  in  favour  of  the 
Parliamentarians,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Puritans  of 
Scotland. 

On  her  part  Madame  de  Chevreuse  was  not  idle.  Her 
old  duel  with  Richelieu  once  more  renewed,  she  formed  in 
London,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  La 
Yieuville,  and  La  Yalette,  a  faction  of  active  and  skilful 
emigrants ;  who,  leaning  on  the  Earl  of  Holland,  then  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  royalist  party  and  of  Charles's  army — upon 
Lord  Montague,  an  ardent  Catholic  and  intimate  adviser  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria— upon  Digby  and  other  men  of  in- 
fluence at  court,  maintained  likewise  the  closest  intelligence 
with  the  court  of  Rome  through  its  envoy  in  England, 
Rosetti,and  especially  with  the  cabinet  of  Madrid;  encouraging 
and  kindling  the  hopes  of  all  the  proscribed  and  discontented, 
*  "M^moires  de  Richelieii/'  torn.  x.  p.  498. 
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strewing  obstacles  at  all  points  in  the  path  of  Richelieu^  and 
accumulating  formidable  perils  over  his  head. 


IV. 


madame  db  cbevreuse  in  planders  —  her  important 
share  in  the  pormidable  conspiracy  of  the  count 
de  soi8s0ns  against    richelieu — was    she  implicated 

in  that  op  gaston  and  cinq- mars  in  1642? anne  of 

Austria's  conduct  on  its  failure^  and  the  execution 

OF     cinq-mars^     LOUIS      XIIl/s      FAVOURITE DEATHS     OF 

RICHELIEU    AND     LOUIS    XIII. TRIUMPHANT     RETURN    OF 

THE    DUCHESS   TO   THE    COURT   OF    FRANCE. 

In  1641  we  find  Madame  de  Chevreuse  at  Brussels^  acting 
as  the  connecting-link  between  England^  Spain,  and  Lor- 
raine. It  is  not  commonly  known^  but  it  might  be  easily 
shown^  that  she  took  a  sufficiently  important  part  in  the 
affair  of  the  Count  de  Soissons;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
most  formidable  conspiracy  which  had  yet  been  hatched 
against  Richelieu.  In  fact,  without  there  being  any  need 
of  attributing  to  her  very  particular  reasons,  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  warmly  seconded  an  enterprise  directed  against 
the  common  enemy.  She  wrote  to  the  Count-Duke  Olivarez, 
and  strenuously  supported  those  requirements  which  the 
Count  de  Soissons  and  the  Duke  de  Bouillon  asked  at  his 
hands.  At  Brussels  she  inveigled  Don  Antonio  Sarmiento, 
and  she  despatched  by  Campion,  as  well  as  by  the  Abb^  de 
Merci,  a  secret  agent  in  the  service  of  Spain,  letters  for  the 
Duke  de  Lorraine,in  whichshe  entreated  him  not  to  fail  her  on 
this  supreme  occasion  of  repairing  her  past  misfortunes,  and 
of  dealing  a  mortal  blow  at  Richelieu.  Charles  IV.,  solicited 
at  once  by  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  by  his  kinsman,  the  Duke 
de  Guise,  by  the  Spanish  minister,  and  more  than  all  by  his  own 
restless  and  adventurous  ambition,  broke  the  solemn  alliance 
which  he  had  very  recently  contracted  with  France^  entered 
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into  a  treaty  with  Spain  and  the  Count  de  Soissons,  and  pre- 
pared  with  all  diligence  to  march  to  the  aid  of  Sedan* 
General  Lamboy  and  Colonel  de  Metternich  hastened  for 
Flanders  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  imperialists.  At  the 
same  time  Madame  de  Chevrease  and  the  emigrants  brought 
into  play  every  engine  they  could  lay  hands  on.  France  and 
Europe  were  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation.  Richelieu 
had  never  been  menaced  with  a  greater  danger,  and  the  loss 
of  the  battle  of  Marfee  would  have  proved  a  fatal  event  for 
him,  had  not  the  Count  de  Soissons  met  his  death  simul* 
taneously  with  his  triumph. 

Was  Madame  de  Chevreuse  a  stranger  in  1642  to  the  fresh 
conspiracy  of  Gaston,  Duke  d'Orleans,  of  Cinq-Mars  and  the 
Duke  de  Bouillon  ?  If  so,  it  would  have  been  the  only 
one  in  which  she  had  not  taken  part.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  she  were  not  in  the  secret,  as  well  as  Queen  Anne, 
whose  understanding  with  Cinq-Mars  and  Gaston  cannot  be 
contested.  Whilst  using  the  utmost  circumspection  with 
Louis  and  his  minister,  Anne  of  Austria  did  not  abandon  her 
former  sentiments,  nor  even  her  designs,  and  she  might  have 
been  compromised  in  the  afifair  of  the  Count  de  Soissons  if 
credence  may  be  placed  in  these  words  of  a  note  written 
by  De  Campion  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  of  the  15th  of 
August  1641  :  "  Have  no  fear  about  the  letters  which  make 
mention  of  that  person  to  whom  you  are  more  devoted  than 
any  other  in  the  world;  M.  de  Bouillon  and  I  have  burned 
all  those  which  vrere  in  the  count's  casket."  The  queen 
certainly  knew  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars,  and  lent  it 
her  aid.  She  was  ignorant,  probably,  of  the  treaty  with 
Spain ;  but  for  all  the  rest,  and  against  the  cardinal,  she  had 
a  perfect  understanding  with  the  conspirators.  La  Roche- 
foucauld repeatedly  remarks,  touching  a  matter  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  mixed  up  :  *^  The  dazzling  reputation  of 
M.  le  Grand"*  (Cinq-Mars)  "  awakened  the  hopes  of  the  dis- 
contented; the  queen  and  the  Duke  d'Orleans  united  with  him; 
the  Duke  de  Bouillon  and  several  persons  of  quality  did  the 
same  thing.  De  Bouillon  also  declares  that  the  queen  was 
*  Cioq-Man  was  bo  called  from  his  office  of  Qnmd-Ecayer* 
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closely  allied  with  Gaston  and  the  Grand-Ecuyer,  and  that 
she  herself  had  invited  his  concurrence.  "  The  queen, 
whom  the  cardinal  had  persecuted  in  such  a  variety  of  ways, 
did  not  doubt  that,  if  the  king  should  chance  to  die,  that 
minister  would  seek  to  deprive  her  of  her  children  in  order  to 
assume  the  regency  himself.  She  secretly  instigated  De  Thou 
to  seek  the  Duke  de  Bouillon  with  persevering  entreaties.  She 
asked  the  latter  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  king's  death, 
he  would  promise  to  receive  her  and  her  two  children  in  his 
stronghold  at  Sedan :  believing,  so  firmly  was  she  persuaded 
of  the  evil  designs  of  the  cardinal  and  of  his  power,  that 
there  was  no  other  place  of  safety  for  them  throughout  the 
realm  of  France.  De  Thou  further  told  the  Duke  de 
Bouillon  that  since  the  king's  illness  the  queen  and  the  Duke 
d'Orleans  were  very  closely  allied,  and  that  it  was  through 
Cinq-Mars  that  their  alliance  had  been  brought  about.  Now, 
where  the  queen  was  so  deeply  implicated,  it  was  not  likely 
that  Madame  de  Chevreuse  would  stand  aloof.  The  duchess, 
moreover,  had  long  co-operated  with  De  Thou,  who  had  com- 
promised himself  on  ner  account  in  an  affair  the  nature  of 
which  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine,  but  touching  which 
this  much  is  certain,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
pardon  from  the  cardinal,  as  he  himself  acknowledged 
during  the  tragical  trial  which  brought  him  to  the  scaffold. 
A  friend  of  Richelieu,  whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us, 
but  who  must  have  been  perfectly  well  informed,  does  not 
hesitate  to  place  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  as  well  as  the  queen, 
among  those  who  then  endeavoured  to  overthrow  Richelieu. 
"  M.  le  Grand,"  he  writes  to  the  cardinal,*  "  has  been  impelled 
to  his  wicked  design  by  the  queen-mother,  by  her  daughter, 
by  the  Queen  of  France,  by  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  by 
Montagu,  and  other  English  papists."  At  length  the  cardi- 
nal himself,  on  an  early  day  in  June,  1642,  retired  to 
Tarascon  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  but  no  doubt,  for  safety 
also;  accompanied  by  his  two  bosom  friends,  Mazarin  and 
Chavigny,  and  the  faithful  regiments  of  his  guards.  Feeling 
himself  surrounded  with  perils,  and  representing  to  Louis 
*  *'  Archives  des  Afikires  £traiigeres»"  Fbancs,  torn.  d.    Letter  of  4tli  July* 
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XIII.  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  he  cited  that  which  had 
been  alleged  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse  as  amongst  the  most 
striking  indications  of  the  truth  of  what  he  stated.*  What 
was  the  party  in  fact  then  conspiring  against  Bichelieu? 
Was  it  not  the  party  of  bygone  combinations — of  the  League, 
of  Austria,  and  of  Spain  ?  And  Madame  de  Chevreuse  at 
Brussels,  through  her  connexion  with  the  Duke  de  Lorraine, 
the  Queen  of  England,  the  Chevalier  de  Jars  at  Rome,  the 
Count-Duke  Olivarez  at  Madrid — was  she  not  one  of  the 
main  motive  powers  of  that  party  ?  When,  therefore,  it  was 
found  to  be  in  activity,  it  was  quite  natural  to  suspect  the 
hand  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse  in  all  its  movements. 

But  ere  long  Richelieu^s  eagle  glance  pierced  through  the 
darkness  which  enveloped  him ;  he  saw  clearly  the  aim  of  the 
Grand-Ecuyei*^s  intrigue,  for  which  he  had  long  been  watching. 
A  treachery,  the  secret  of  which  has  remained  impenetrable 
to  every  research  made  during  the  last  two  centuries,  allowed 
the  treaty  concluded  with  Spain  to  fall  into  his  hands, 
through  the  medium  of  Fontrailles,  under  the  signatures  of 
Gaston,  Cinq-Mars,  and  the  Duke  de  Bouillon.  From  that 
moment  the  cardinal  felt  himself  certain  of  the  victory, 
lie  thoroughly  knew  Louis  XIII. ;  he  knew  that  he  might, 
in  some  paroxysm  of  his  changeful  and  morbid  humour, 
have  complained  of  his  minister  to  his  favourite — even  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  listened  to  strange  pro- 
posals for  effecting  such  objectjt  but  he  knew  also  to  what 
extent  he  was  a  king  and  a  Frenchman,  and  devoted  to  their 
common  system.  He  hastened,  therefore,  to  despatch 
Chavigny  from  Narbonne  with  the  authentic  proofs  of  the 
treaty  with  Spain.  Louis  was  thunderstruck;  he  could 
scarcely  believe  his  own  eyes.  He  sank  into  a  fit  of  gloomy 
melancholy,  and  out  of  which  he  emerged  only  to  give  way 
to  bursts  of  indignation  against  him  who  could  thus  abuse 
his  confidence,  and  conspire  with  the  foreigner.  There  was 
no  need  to  inflame  his  auger ;  he  was  the  first  to  call  for  an 

*  "Archives  des  Affaires  Etrang^res,"  Fsanob,  torn.  cii»     Inedited  Memoir 
<yf  Rioheliea. 

t  See  the  "  Memoirs  of  Montglat."    Petitot  Collection,  tom.  i.  p.  375. 
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exemplary  punishment.  Not  for  a  day,  not  for  an  hour  did 
his  heart  soften  towards  the  youthful  culprit  who  had  been 
so  dear  to  him.  He  thought  only  of  his  crime,  aud  signed 
without  an  instant's  hesitation  his  sentence  of  death.  If  he 
spared  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  it  was  merely  to  acquire  Sedan. 
If  he  bestowed  a  pardon  on  his  brother,  the  Duke  d'Orleans, 
he  at  the  same  time  dishonoured  him  by  depriving  him  of  all 
power  in  the  state.  Upon  a  report  spread  by  a  servant  of 
Fontrailles,  and  which  Fontrailles'  Memoirs  fully  confirm, 
his  suspicions  were  directed  towards  the  queen  ;*  and  no  one 
afterwards  could  divest  his  mind  of  the  conviction  but  that 
in  this  instance,  as  in  the  affair  of  Chalais,  Anne  of  Austria 
had  an  understanding  with  his  brother,  the  Duke  d'Orleans. 
What  would  he  have  said  had  he  perused  the  statement  of 
Fontrailles,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  a  letter  of 
Turenne,  and  the  declaration  of  La  Rochefoucauld  ?  This 
testimony  is  so  concordant  that  it  is  altogether  irresistible. 
The  queen  racked  her  brain  to  exorcise  this  fresh  storm,  and 
to  persuade  the  king  and  Richelieu  of  her  innocence.  It 
has  been  already  seen  that  in  1637  neither  the  most  solemn 
protestations  nor  the  most  sacred  oaths  availed  to  hinder  her 
from  denying  in  the  first  instance  what  she  was  afterwards 
forced  to  confess.  In  1642  she  had  recourse  to  the  same 
means.  She  descended  to  a  self-abasement  as  incompatible 
with  a  good  conscience  as  it  was  with  her  rank  and  dignity. 
She  lavished  upon  Richelieu  the  same  tokens  of  interest  aud 
attachment ;  she  manifested  ^'  a  great  horror  at  the  Grand- 
Ecuyer's  ingratitude ;"  she  declared  that  she  placed  herself 
in  the  cardinal's  hands  without  reserve,  that  she  would 
henceforth  govern  herself  by  his  advice,  and  that  in  future 
she  would  centre  all  her  happiness  in  her  children,  whose 
education  she  would  entrust  to  Richelieu.  She  wrote  to 
him  in  terms  of  the  tenderest  solicitude  to  inquire  after  his 
health,  as  formerly  she  had  asked  him  to  shake  hands  with  her^ 
and  presented  her  own  hand  as  a  pledge  of  everlasting  friend- 

*  "Archives  des  Affiures  EtraDg^re8»"  Fbaitob,  torn.  cii.  Chavigny  to 
Richelien,  24  October.  "  Le  roi  fit  hier  assez  maavaise  chdre  h,  la  reine.  .  .  p 
U  est  toujours  fort  auim^  comtro  elle  et  en  parle  &  tous  momonU." 
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ship^  adding  very  humbly  that  he  need  not  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  reply. 

Anne  went  much  further ;  she  did  not  confine  herself  to 
dissimulation  and  falsehood.  Under  the  menace  of  immi- 
nent danger^  she  went  so  far  as  even  to  turn  against  that 
courageous  friend,  who  had  been  so  long  and  steadfastly  devoted 
to  her.  She  would  have  embraced  the  duchess  as  a  deliverer 
had  fortune  declared  in  her  favour.  Vanquished  and  dis« 
armed^  she  abandoned  her.  As  she  had  protested  with 
horror  against  the  conspiracy  which  had  failed^  her  two  young, 
imprudent,  and  unfortunate  accomplices  mounted  the  scafifold 
without  breathing  her  name.  Seeing  also  the  king  and 
Richelieu  violently  exasperated  against  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse, and  firmly  resolved  upon  rejecting  the  renewed  en- 
treaties of  her  family  to  obtain  her  recall,  the  queen,  far 
from  interceding  for  her  faithful  favourite,  warmly  sided  with 
her  enemies ;  and  finally,  to  mark  the  change  in  her  own 
sentiments  and  to  appear  to  applaud  that  which  she  could 
not  prevent,  she  asked  as  an  especial  favour  that  the  duchess 
might  be  estranged  from  her  person,  and  even  from  France. 
"  The  queen,^'  wrote  Chavigny,  Richelieu's  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  "  the  queen  has  pointedly  asked  me  if  it  were 
true  that  Madame  de  Chevreuse  would  return ;  and,  without 
waiting  for  my  reply,  she  signified  to  me  that  she  should  be 
chagrined  to  see  her  presently  in  France ;  that  she  now  saw 
her  in  the  proper  light,  and  she  commanded  me  to  pray  his 
eminence  on  her  part,  if  he  had  any  mind  to  favour  Madame 
de  Chevreuse,  that  it  might  be  done  without  granting  her 
permission  to  return  to  France.  I  assured  her  majesty  that 
she  should  have  satisfaction  on  that  point.''* 

Thus,  therefore,  did  poor  Marie  de  Rohan  sink,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  misfortune.  Her  position 
had  become  frightful;  her  heart  was  bleeding  from  many 
wounds.  No  hope  remained  of  seeing  her  native  land  again, 
her  princely  ch&teau,  her  children,  her  favourite  daughter 
Charlotte.     Deriving  scarcely  anything  from  France — deeply 


.   *  "  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrang^ree,"  Fbanox,  d.     Letter  of  4ith  July. 
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in  debt^  and  with  credit  exhausted^  she  found  herself  entirely 
at  the  end  of  her  resources.     She  truly  realized — 

'*  Come  dare  .  .  .  come  sa  di  sale 
II  pane  d'altnd "• 

to  have  to  submit  by  turns  to  the  emptiness  of  the  foreigner's 
promise  and  the  arrogance  of  his  disdain.  •  And  that  no 
bitterness  might  be  spared  her,  she,  her  beloved  royal  mis- 
tress, who  owed  her,  at  the  very  least,  a  tacit  fidelity,  openly 
ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  fortune  and  Richelieu.  In 
this  state  of  acute  mental  torture  the  duchess  passed  several 
months,  with  no  other  support  than  her  own  moral  courage. 
Suddenly,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1642,  the  fear-inspiring 
cardinal,  victorious  over  all  his  enemies  within  and  without 
the  realm,  absolute  master  of  his  king  and  queen,  succumbed 
to  a  power  greater  than  his  own.  Louis  XIII.  did  not 
linger  long  after  him  ;  but,  forced  very  much  against  his 
will  to  entrust  the  regency  to  the  queen  and  to  nomi- 
nate his  brother  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  he 
imposed  upon  them  a  council,  without  the  concurrence  of 
which  they  could  do  nothing,  and  over  which  ruled,  in  the 
quality  of  prime  minister,  a  man  the  most  devoted  to 
Richelieu's  system,  his  closest  friend,  his  confidant  and 
creature,  the  Cardinal  Jules  Mazarin.  It  was  not  enough 
that  by  this  strange  measure  which,  through  mistrust  of  the 
future  regent,  placed  royalty  in  a  manner  under  a  commission, 
Louis  XIII.  did  not  believe  that  he  could  ensure  repose  to  his 
realm  after  his  decease  without  confirming  and  perpetuatiug, 
so  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  exile  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse. 
In  his  pious  aversion  for  the  versatile  and  enterprising 
duchess,  he  was  accustomed  to  call  her  the  devil.  He  loved 
her  but  little  better  than,  and  he  feared  almost  as  much  the 
former  keeper  of  the  seals — Ch&teauneuf,  imprisoned  in  the 
citadel  of  AngoulSme.  As  though  the  shade  of  the  cardinal 
governed  him  still  on  his  death-bed,  he  appended  to  his 
will,  in  the  royal  declaration  of  the  21st  of  April,  against 
Ch&teauneuf  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  this  extraordinary 
clause :  ''  Forasmuch,"  said  the  king,  *'  that  for  weighty 
•  Dante,  n  Paradiso. 
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reasons,  important  to  the  welfare  of  our  state,  we  found 
ourselves  compelled  to  deprive  the  Sieur  de  Cb&teauneuf  of 
the  post  of  keeper  of  the  seals  of  France,  and  have  him 
sent  to  the  castle  of  AngoulSme^  in  which  he  has  remained 
up  to  the  present  time  by  our  command,  we  will  and  intend 
that  the  said  Sieur  de  Ch&teauneuf  remain  in  the  same  state 
in  which  he  is  at  present  in  the  said  castle  of  AngoulSme 
until  after  the  peace  concluded  and  executed;  under  charge, 
nevertheless,  that  he  shall  not  then  be  set  at  liberty  save  by 
the  order  of  the  queen-regent,  under  the  advice  of  her 
council,  which  shall  appoint  a  place  to  which  he  shall  retire 
within  the  realm  or  without  the  realm,  as  may  be  judged 
best.  And  as  our  design  is  to  take  foresight  of  all  such 
subjects  as  may  possibly  in  some  way  or  other  disturb  the 
precautionary  arrangements  which  we  have  made  to  preserve 
the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  our  realm,  the  knowledge  that 
we  have  of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  lady  Duchess  de  Chev- 
reuse,  of  the  artifices  which  she  has  employed  up  to  this 
moment  to  create  discord  in  our  kingdom,  the  factions  and 
the  intelligences  which  she  maintains  without  (the  kingdom) 
with  our  enemies,  make  us  judge  it  fitting  to  forbid  her, 
as  we  do,  entrance  into  our  kingdom  during  the  war, 
desiring  even  that  after  the  peace  be  concluded  and  executed 
she  may  not  return  into  our  kingdom  save  only  under  the 
orders  of  the  said  lady  queen-regent,  with  the  advice  of  the 
said  council,  under  charge,  nevertheless,  that  she  shall  not 
either  take  up  her  abode  or  be  in  any  place  near  tp  the 
court  or  to  the  said  queen-regent/' 

These  solemn  injunctions  designated  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse  and  Ch&teauneuf  as  the  two  most  illustrious  victims  of 
the  reign  which  was  about  to  close,  and  also  as  the  heads  of 
the  new  policy  which  seemed  summoned  to  replace  that  of 
Richelieu.  Louis  XIII.  expired  on  the  14th  of  May,  1643. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  same  parliament,  which  had  en- 
registered  his  will,  reformed  it ;  the  new  regent  was  freed 
from  every  trammel  and  put  in  possession  of  absolute 
sovereignty ;  Ch&teauneuf  quitted  his  prison,  and  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  left  Brussels  in  triumph  to  return  to  France 
and  its  court. 
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V. 


THE  RETURN  OF  MADAME  DE  CHEVREUSE  TO  PARIS  AND  THE 
COURT  OP  THE  QUEEN-REGENT — CHANGE  WROUGHT  IN  THE 
APFECTION    OP    ANNE   OF   AUSTRIA    TOWARDS    THE    DUCHESS 

MAZARIN  ESTABLISHES  HIMSELF  IN  THE  QUEEN's  FAVOUR 

HIS    DREAD    OF    MADAME    DE    CHEVREUSE THE    FRIENDS 

AND    FOES   OF   MAZARIN   AND   THE   DUCHESS. 

The  Moniteur^  of  those  days,  in  recording  the  return  of  the 
Duchess  de  Chevreuse  from  her  long  exile,  contained^  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1643,  the  following : — "  Their  majesties  having 
sent  to  Brussels  the  Sieur  de  Boispille,  intendant  of  the 
household  of  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  to  hasten  the  return 
of  the  duchess  his  wife,  she  set  out  thence  on  the  6th  of 
this  month  accompanied  by  twenty  carriages  filled  with  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  highest  quality  in  that  court ;  who,  having 
conducted  her  as  far  as  Notre-Dame  de  Hau,  she  arrived 
next  day  at  bedtime  at  Mons,  in  Hainault,  passing  through 
the  Spanish  army,  encamped  in  the  valley  of  the  said  Mons ; 
and  thence  by  Coude  arrived  on  the  9th  at  Cambrai ;  being 
everywhere  most  worthily  received  by  the  chief  men  and 
governors  of  the  countries,  and  escorted  by  each  through  his 
government  as  far  as  a  place  beyond  Cambrai,  where  the 
Sieur  de  Hocquincourt  went  to  receive  her  on  the  frontier  of 
France,  and  having  conducted  her  to  Peronne,  of  which  he 
w|is  governor,  gave  her  a  magnificent  reception  there.  She 
was  there  also  complimented  by  the  Duchess  de  Chaulne, 
and  thence  conducted  on  the  12th  by  the  Duke  de  Chaulne 
to  his  country  house,  where  she  was  splendidly  entertained. 
At  length,  on  the  14th  of  this  month,  she  arrived  in  Paris, 
ten  years  having  elapsed  since  she  quitted  it ;  during  which 
absence  this  princess  has  manifeated  what  an  elevated  mind 
like  hers  can  do,  in  spite  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
which  her  constancy  surmounted.     The  duchess  immediately 

•  The  "  Gazette"  of  Renaudot,  No.  Ixxvii.  p.  519. 
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went  to  pay  homage  to  their  maj^esties^  during  which  visit  she 
received  so  many  tokens  of  affection  from  the  queen-regent, 
and  gave  her  in  return  such  proofs  of  her  zeal  in  everything 
relating  to  her  service,  and  so  much  resignation  to  her  will, 
that  it  truly  seems  that  length  of  time,  distance,  or  thorny 
diflSculties  only  prevail  over  common  minds.  Hence  the 
great  train  of  visits  from  this  court  to  her  daily — and  for 
which  her  spacious  mansion  scarcely  affords  room— does  not 
excite  so  much  wonder  as  a  fact  which  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  remark,  that  the  fatigue  consequent  on  long  jour- 
neys, and  the  hardships  of  adverse  fortune  have  effected  no 
change  in  her  magnanimity,  nor — which  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary— in  her  beauty/* 

Such  was  the  complaisant  style  of  the  news- writer.  Now 
let  us  listen  to  the  truth. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  was  then  forty-three.  Her  beauty, 
tried  by  adversity,  though  still  surprisingly  preserved,  yet  had 
visibly  begun  to  decline.  The  inclination  to  gallantry  still 
existed,but  toned  down,  and  politics  had  gained  the  supremacy. 
She  had  made  acquaintance  with  the  most  celebrated  states- 
men in  Europe ;  she  had  figured  in  almost  all  its  courts,  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  different  governments  were 
known  to  her,  and  she  had  acquired  a  large  experience.  She 
hoped  to  find  Queen  Anne  the  same  as  she  had  left  her, 
averse  to  business,  and  disposed  to  suffer  herself  to  be  led 
by  those  for  whom  she  had  a  particular  affection;  and  as 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  believed  herself  to  stand  highest  in 
the  queen's  affections,  she  fully  expected  to  exercise  over  her 
the  twofold  ascendancy  that  love  and  capacity  jointly  would 
give.  More  ambitious  for  her  friends  than  for  herself,  she 
saw  them  already  recompensed  for  their  long  sacrifices,  re- 
placing everywhere  the  creatures  of  Richelieu,  and  at  their 
head,  as  prime  minister,  him  who  for  her  sake  had  separated 
himself  from  the  triumphant  cardinal,  and  had  supported  an 
imprisonment  of  ten  years.  She  did  not  make  much  ado 
about  Mazarin,  with  whom  she  had  no  acquaintance,  whom 
she  had  never  seen,  and  who  appeared  to  her  unsupported 
either  by  the  court  or  the  French  nation,  while  she  felt  her- 
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self  sustained  by  all  her  many  claims  to  illustrious  con- 
nexions^ power,  and  renown.  She  believed  herself  sure  of 
the  Duke  d'Orleans ;  who,  she  thought,  ought  easily  to 
govern  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Margaret,  sister  of  Charles  of 
Lorraine.  She  could  dispose  almost  at  will  of  the  house  of 
Rohan,  as  well  as  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  particularly  of  the 
Duke  de  Guise  and  the  Duke  d^Elbeuf — like  herself,  just  re- 
turned from  Flanders.  She  reckoned  upon  the  Venddmes, 
upon  the  Duke  d'Epemon,  upon  La  Vieuville,  her  old  com- 
panions in  exile  in  England;  upon  the  ill-treated  Bouillons; 
upon  La  Rochefoucauld,  whose  disposition  and  pretensions 
were  so  well  known  to  her ;  upon  Lord  Montagu,  who  had 
been  her  slave,  and  at  that  moment  possessed  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  Anne  of  Austria ;  upon  La  Ch&tre,  the  friend  of 
the  Vendomes,  and  colonel-general  of  the  Swiss  Guards; 
upon  Treville,  upon  Beringhen,  upon  Jars,  upon  La  Porte,  who 
were  all  emerging  from  exile,  prison,  and  disgrace.  Among 
the  women,  her  young  stepmother  and  her  sister-in-law  seemed 
secure — Madame  de  Montbazon*  and  Madame  de  Guymene, 
.  the  two  greatest  beauties  of  the  day,  who  drew  after  them  a 
numerous  train  of  old  and  young  adorers.  She  knew  also 
that  one  of  the  regent's  first  acts  had  been  to  recal  to  her 
side  two  noble  victims  of  Richelieu — Madame  de  Senece  and 
Madame  d'Hautefort — whose  piety  and  virtue  had  conspired 
usefully  with  other  influences,  and  had  given  them  an  ines- 
timable weight  in  the  household  of  Anne  of  Austria.  All 
these  calculations  seemed  certain,  all  those  hopes  well- 
founded  ;  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse  quitted  Brussels  in  the 
firm  persuasion  that  she  was  going  to  re-enter  the  Louvre  as 
a  conqueress.  She  deceived  herself ;  the  queen  was  already 
changed,  or  very  nearly  being  so. 

If  the  time  has  arrived  for  apportioning  to  Louis  XIII. 
his  proper  place  in  history,  it  is  only  just  to  do  the  same 
for  Anne  of  Austria.      She  was  not   an  ordinary  person. 

*  It  was  to  this  lady  that  the  future  marshal  of  that  name — a  man  of  war 
and  pleasure,  but  wavering  politics,  who,  during  the  Fronde,  vnciilated  between 
Mazarin  and  Cond^ — wrote  on  the  taking  of  Peronne:  "Peronne  est  i  la 
beUe  des  beUes." 
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Beautiful,  conscious  of  her  charms^  and  feeling  the  want  of 
being  beloved^  but  at  the  same  time  vain  and  proud^  she 
had  been  deeply  wounded  by  her  husband's  coldness  and 
neglect ;  and  partly  through  revenge,  partly  through  coquetry, 
she  had  taken  delight  in  kindling  more  than  one  passion, 
though  without  ever  overstepping  the  bounds  of  PhonnSte 
galanterie — as  the  fair  Spanish  princess  was  wont  to  phrase 
it — ^in  the  sprightliness  and  gaiety  of  her  early  womanhood. 
She  had  endured  impatiently  the  slights  and  disparagement 
to  which  she  was  so  long  subjected,  when,  deprived  of  all 
influence,  she  had  been  held  in  something  nearly  resembling 
permanent  disgrace  by  the  king  and  Richelieu;  hence  her 
covert  but  persistent  opposition  to  the  cardinal's  government. 
She  bad  not  hesitated  to  engage  in  divers  enterprises,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  met  with  such  ill  success  as  contributed  to 
involve  her  in  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  danger.  She 
then  summoned  to  her  aid  one  other  of  her  qualities  as  a 
woman  •  and  a  Spaniard — dissimulation.  Misfortune  had 
speedily  taught  her  '^  that  ugly  but  necessary  virtue,''  to  use 
Madame  de  Motteville's*  words;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  that  she  had  made  rapid  progress  in  it.  Naturally 
idle,  she  had  a  distaste  for  business ;  but  she  was  intelligent, 
even  courageous,  and  capable  of  understanding  and  obeying 
reason.  Up  to  the  present  moment  she  had  played  a  double 
game — ^to  make  partisans  in  secret,  to  encourage  and  urge 
onwards  the  discontented,  to  endeavour  to  elude  the  cardi- 
nal's yoke,  and  meanwhile  to  feign  a  fair  exterior  towards 
him,  lull  him  asleep  by  false  show,  humiliate  herself  when 
needful,  gain  time  and  wait  patiently.  After  Richelieu's 
death,  feeling  herself  stronger  both  in  her  two  children  and 
through  the  incurable  malady  of  Louis  XIII.,  she  had  but 
one  object,  to  which  she  had  sacrificed  everything — to  be  a 
regent — and  she  attained  it,  thanks  to  a  rare  patience,  in- 
finite precaution,  to  a  skilful  and  sustained  line  of  conduct ; 
thanks  also  to  the  unhoped-for  service  that  Mazarin  rendered 
her  on  becoming  the  dyiiig  king's  prime  minister.  Anne  had 
neglected  nothing  that  could  tend  to  disarm  the  resentment 

•  Tome  i.  p.  186. 
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of  her  husband ;  she  had  been  unceasing  in  her  attentions 
to  him^  passing  whole  days  and  nights  beside  his  sick  couch ; 
she  protested  with  tears  in  her  eyes  that  she  had  never  been 
unfaithful  to  him,  that  she  was  a  stranger  to  Chalais'  con- 
spiracy, and  that  all  the  accusations  brought  against  her 
were  without  foundation.  She,  however,  prevailed  very  little 
over  the  king's  mind,  for  he  contented  himself  with  saying : 
"  In  the  condition  in  which  I  am  I  must  forgive  her,  but  I 
am  not  obliged  to  believe  her.'**  He  had  always  suspected 
her  of  holding  relations  with  Spain,  and  being  under  the 
sway  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  He  wished  to  exclude  her 
from  the  regency,  as  well  as  his  brother  the  Duke  d'Orleans, 
whom  he  neither  esteemed  nor  loved.  Mazarin  had  great 
trouble  to  make  him  comprehend  that  it  was  impossible  to 
deprive  the  queen  of  the  title  of  regent,  and  that  all  which 
could  be  done  was  to  take  away  from  her  all  influence,  by 
means  of  a  council  powerfully  organized,  whose  advice  she 
would  be  compelled  to  follow  by  conforming  to  the  vote  of  a 
majority  in  it.  Anne  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  these 
hard  and  humiliating  conditions ;  she  recognised  the  royal 
declaration  of  the  31st  of  April,  which  cramped  her  authority 
within  very  narrow  limits,  and  perpetuated  the  exile  of 
Ch&teauneuf  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse ;  she  signed  it,  and 
engaged  to  maintain  it.  After  all,  she  was  in  possession  of 
the  regency,  and  as  she  owed  it  to  the  combination  even 
which  limited  her  power,  far  from  feeling  ill-will  against 
such  combination  and  him  who  was  its  author,  she  regarded 
it  as  a  first  service,  which  deserved  at  least  some  gratitude. 
Mazariu  speedily  established  himself  in  the  queen's  con- 
fidence by  his  twofold  talent  as  a  laborious  and  indefatigable 
statesman  and  as  a  consummate  courtier.  He  took  upon  him- 
self all  the  cares  of  government,  and  willingly  allowed  every 
success  attending  his  conduct  of  it  to  be  attributed  to  hen 
He  displayed  a  wonderful  address  and  steadfastness  to 
enlighten  Anne  without  at  the  same  time  wounding  her  self- 
love.  His  great  art  was  to  persuade  her  that  he  only  coveted 
power  the  better  to  serve  her ;  that,  as  a  foreigner,  without 
*  La  Bochefoacauld,  Memoin,  p.  369. 
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family  or  friends,  he  depended  wholly  upon  her,  and  wished 
to  derive  from  her  alone  his  entire  support.  Such  language, 
backed  by  capacity  of  the  highest  order,  could  not  fail  to 
please,  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  widow  of 
Louis  XIII.  had  already  another  Richelieu  at  her  right 
hand  in  the  early  days  of  June,  1643,  when  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  left  Brussels  for  Paris. 

As  the  disciple  and  bosom  friend  of  Richelieu  and  minister 
of  Louis  XIIL,  Mazarin  had  inherited  the  opiuions  and  senti- 
ments of  both  touching  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  Without 
having  ever  seen  her,  he  knew  and  feared  her  profoundly,  as 
he  did  her  friend  Ch&teauneuf.  A  royal  favourite  of  such  a 
mind,  of  such  a  character,  as  seductive  as  she  was  courageous, 
holding  in  hand,  too,  a  capable  and  ambitious  man,  an 
advocate  of  peace,  and  in  secret  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  to  Austria,  and  to  Spain,  was  absolutely  incompa- 
tible with  the  favour  to  which  he  aspired,  as  well  as  with  all 
his  diplomatic  and  military  designs.  He  felt  that  there  was  no 
place  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  her  and  for  him  in  Anne 
of  Austria's  heart,  and  he  prepared  himself  to  combat  the 
duchess  in  his  own  way,  gently  and  by  degrees,  according 
to  circumstances. 

Mazarin  had  a  secret  and  powerful  ally  operating  against 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  in  the  newly-born  and  steadily  in- 
creasing love  of  the  queen  for  repose  and  a  tranquil  life. 
She  had  bestirred  herself  formerly  because  of  her  various 
Bufferings,  but  now,  having  obtained  supreme  power,  happy, 
and  beginning  to  form  attachments,  she  had  a  dread  of 
troubles  and  adventures,  and  feared  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
almost  as  much  as  she  loved  her.  The  clever  cardinal 
sought  anxiously  to  foster  such  inquietude.  He  leaned  on 
the  Princess  de  Conde,  then  high  in  the  queen's  favour, 
through  her  own  merit,  through  that  of  the  prince  her  hus- 
band, through  the  brilliant  exploits  of  her  son  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  through  the  services  of  her  kinsman  the  Duke 
de  Longueville,  who  had,  with  honourable  distinction,  com* 
uaanded  the  armies  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  by  her 
daughter  Madame  de  Longueville,   recently  married,   and 
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already  tbe  darling  of  the  salons  and  the  court.  The 
Princess  Charlotte  Marguerite  de  Montmorenci,  formerly 
so  celebrated  for  her  beauty^  had  also^  like  Queen  Anne^ 
been  fond  of  homage ;  but  although  still  very  charming^ 
she  had  grown  serious,  and  displayed  a  somewhat  lively 
piety.  She  did  not  like  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  she 
detested  Ch&teauneuf,  who,  in  1632,  at  Toulouse,  had  pre- 
sided over  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  her  brother  Henri. 
She  had  therefore  laboured,  in  concert  with  Mazarin,  to 
destroy  or  at  least  to  weaken  Madame  de  Chevreuse's  hold 
upon  the  queen.  They  were  armed  with  the  last  will  of 
Louis  XIII.,  and  they  had  succeeded  in  making  it  appear 
something  like  a  fault  in  the  queen  to  disregard  it  so  speedily. 
They  had  made  her  understand  that  former  days  could  never 
return;  that  the  amusements  and  passions  of  early  youth 
were  *'  the  evil  accompaniments^'*  of  a  bygone  period  of  life ; 
that  she  was  before  all  things  a  mother  and  a  queen;  that 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  dissipated  and  carried  away  by  pas- 
sion, was  no  longer  fitting  to  be  her  confidant;  that  she 
had  brought  good  fortune  to  no  one,  and  that  in  heaping 
wealth  and  honour  upon  the  duchess  she  would  sufficiently 
discharge  the  debt  of  gratitude  she  owed  her. 

To  do  honour  to  her  former  favourite,  however,  the 
queen  sent  forward  La  Rochefoucauld  to  meet  her,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  charging  him  to  warn  the  duchess  of  the 
new  disposition  in  which  she  would  find  her  royal  mistress. 
Before  his  departure,  La  Rochefoucauld  had  a  serious  con- 
versation with  Anne  of  Austria,  during  which  he  did  his 
utmost  to  reinstate  Madame  de  Chevreuse  in  her  good 
graces.  "I  spoke  to  her,''  says  he,  ''with  more  liberty 
perhaps  than  I  ought.  I  set  before  her  plainly  Madame  de 
Chevreuse's  fidelity  to  her,  her  long  services,  and  the  seve- 
rity of  the  misfortunes  which  they  had  entailed  upon  her. 
I  entreated  her  to  consider  of  what  instability  she  would 
be  thought  capable,  and  what  interpretation  would  be  given 
to    such  inconsiderateness  if    she  should   prefer   Cardinal 

•  These  are  the  wofcU  of  Madame  de  MotteviUe^  torn.  i.  p.  162 — <<  maavaifl 
nooompagnementfl," 
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Mazarin  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  Our  conversation  was 
long  and  stormy,  and  I  saw  clearly  that  I  had  exasperated 
her/'  He  went  forward,  however,  to  meet  the  duchess  on 
her  road  from  Brussels,  and  met  her  at  Roye.  Montagu 
had  already  preceded  him  there.  La  Rochefoucauld  went 
on  the  part  of  the  queen  as  Montagu  did  on  that  of  Mazarin. 
He  was  no  longer  the  brilliant  Walter  Montagu,  the  friend 
of  Holland  and  Buckingham,  the  enamoured  knight  ready 
to  break  a  lance  against  all  comers  in  behalf  of  Madame  de 
Chevreuse ;  time  had  changed  him  as  well  as  the  rest :  he 
had  become  a  bigot  and  a  devotee,*  and  a  few  years  later 
he  took  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome.f  He  remained  still 
attached  to  the  object  of  his  recent  adoration,  but  above 
all  he  belonged  to  the  queen,  and  consequently  was  resigned 
to  Mazarin.  He  had  travelled  to  Roye  to  place  Mazarin's 
homage  at  the  feet  of  the  duchess,  and  to  bring  about  at  any 
cost  an  union  and  identity  of  policy  between  the  old  and  the 
new  favourite.  La  Rochefoucauld — always  ready  to  assume 
the  lion's  part,  as  well  as  the  character  of  a  great  politician — 
asserts  that  he  entreated  Madame  de  Chevreuse  not  to  attempt 
at  first  to  govern  the  queen,  but  to  endeavour  solely  to  regain 
in  Anne's  mind  and  heart  that  place  of  which  they  had  tried 
to  deprive  her,  and  to  put  herself  in  a  position  in  which 
she  would  be  able  either  to  protect  or  destroy  the  cardinal, 
according  to  circumstances  or  conduct  which  might  emanate 
firom  himself. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  listened  to  the  advice  of  her 
friends,  promised  to  follow  it,  and  did  so  effectually,  but  in 
her  own  peculiar  ^  way,  and  in  that  of  the  interest  of  the 
party  which  she  had  long  served,  and  which  she  would  not 
abandon.  As  the  queen  manifested  much  pleasure  at  seeing 
her  again,  she  did  not  perceive  any  difference  in  Anne  of 
Austria's  sentiments,  and  Marie  flattered  herself  that  by  her 
assiduous  presence  she  would  ere  long  resume  that  sway 
over  the  regent's  mind  she  had  formerly  exercised. 

•  Memoirs^  p.  878. 
f  He  became  a  monk  in  the  priory  of  St.  Martin  de  Pontoise.   See  "Court 
and  Society."     By  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 
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VI. 


•  ITS    ADHERENTS THE    PARTY     OP    THE    IMPORTANTS I'HB 

DUCHESS     INTERCEDES   POR     THE     RESTORATION    TO    PLACE 
AND    POWER  OP  CHATEAUNEUP  AND  THE  YRNd6mE  PRINCES 

INTRIGUES    AND    COUNTERPLOTS    OP    THE    DUCHESS   AND 

MAZARIN THE    CARDINAL^S   DREAD   OP   HER   AS   THE    TRUE 

HEAD    OP   THE    IMPORTANTS— CRITICAL    STATE    OP    APPAIRS 

IN    AUGUST^  1643 QUARREL     BETWEEN     THE     DUCHESSES 

DE    MONTBAZON    AND    DE    LONGUEYILLE THE    LAST    HOPE 

OP    THE    IMPORTANTS. 

The  first  thing  proposed  by  Madame  de  Chevreuse  was  the 
return  of  Ch&teauneuf.  La  Rochefoucauld,  at  this  juncture, 
has  left  us  a  portrait — slightly  flattered,  without  being  too 
much  80 — of  the  former  keeper  of  the  seals,  from  which  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  kind  of  government  it  was  the  desire 
of  his  friends  the  Importants  to  bestow  upon  France.  It  was 
that  contemplated  somewhat  later  by  the  first  F)*ondeur8j 
and  later  still  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  friends,  the  last 
Importants  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  few  words  of 
explanation  of  the  title  thus  given  to  the  last-named  party 
may  now  be  necessary. 

It  was  very  natural  that  the  queen  should  look  to  her 
fellow-sufierers  under  the  last  reign  with  affection ;  and  we 
find  that,  during  the  last  days  of  Louis  XIII.,  all  the  re- 
turned exiles  and  liberated  prisoners  had  been  gathering 
round  her,  and  now  they  appeared  in  a  mass,  giving  them- 
selves out  to  be  the  queen's  party,  and  taking  upon  them* 
selves  such  airs  of  authority  as  soon  to  gain  from  their  witty 
countrymen  of  the  capital  the  name  of  the  Importants.* 

The  memoirs  of  the  time,  and  particularly  those  of  La 
Rochefoucauld  and  Retz,  make  them  tolerably  well  known 
to  us.  They  were  the  Counts  de  Montr^sor,  Fontrailles, 
BrioD,  Fiesque,  d'Aubijoux,  Beaupuis,  Saint-Ybar,  Barrifere, 
Varicarville,  and  many  others — a  band  of  eccentric  spirits, 
bold  of  heart  and  of  boundless  fidelity  to  their  friends,  profes- 
•  Voltaii^  SiMe  de  Louis  XIV. 
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sing  the  most  outrageous  maxims^  incessantly  invoking 
Brutus  and  antique  Bome^  and  mixipg  up  gallantry  with 
intrigue^  and  allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  a 
Quixotic  idea  of  always  pleasing  the  ladies.  Such  were  the  men 
who  obtained  the  title  of  Imporiants,  from  giving  themselves 
airs  of  importance  by  their  affectation  of  capacity  and  pro- 
fundity, and  adopting  a  style  of  conversation  characterized 
by  a  hazy  and  mysterious  kind  of  jargon.  Their  favourite 
chief  was  the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  whom  we  already  know — 
a  personage  of  pretty  nearly  the  same  calibre  as  the  rest — 
combining  at  once  the  artificial  and  the  extravagant  with 
great  pretensions  to  loyalty  and  bravery,  and  standing  for- 
ward as  a  man  of  action,  but,  in  fact,  wholly  ruled  by 
Madame  de  Montbazon,  the  young  stepmother  of  Madame 
de  Chevreuse. 

Such  was  the  party  of  the  Importants  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  regency ;  but  as.  time  went  on  a  number  of  other 
persons  attached  themselves  to  the  cabal,  rendering  it  far  more 
formidable  than  it  had  been  at  first.  Amongst  the  earliest 
to  swell  its  ranks  were  two  personages  who,  as  has  been 
shown,  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  The  first  of  these  was  our  errant,  beautiful, 
and  witty  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  whom  Louis  had  judged  so 
dangerous  that  he  had  expressly  forbidden,  by  his  will,  that 
she  should  ever  be  recalled  to  court.  By  the  same  pro- 
hibition was  affected  the  former  Lord  Keeper,  the  Marquis 
de  Ch&teauneuf,  who  had  displayed  considerable  talent  under 
Richelieu,  but  had,  as  we  have  seen,  ultimately  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  that  great  minister,  after  having  given  many  a 
sanguinary  proof  of  his  devotion  to  him.  Amongst  other 
charges  strongly  urged  against  him  was  his  having  presided 
over  the  court  which  condemned  to  death  the  gallant  and 
chivalrous  Montmorenci,  though  he  had  every  motive  and 
every  excuse  for  declining  the  painful  task.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  dread  function,  he  sentenced  to  death  the  man  in  whose 
father's  house  he  had  been  brought  up  as  a  page.  ''The 
good  sense  and  long  experience  of  M.  dc  Ch&teauneuf,''  says 
Rochefoucauld,  ''  were  known  to  the  queen.  He  had  suffered 
a  rigorous  imprisonment  for  being  in  her  interests ;  he  was 
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firm,  decisive,  he  loved  the  State,  and  he  was  more  capable 
than  anyone  else  of  re-establishing  the  old  form  of  govern- 
ment which  Richelieu  had  begun  to  destroy.  He  was  very 
firmly  attached  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  she  knew  suf- 
ficiently well  the  way  to  govern  him.  She,  therefore,  urged 
his  return  with  much  warmth/^  Already  had  Ch&teauneuf 
obtained  as  a  boon  that  the  rigid  incarceration  under  which 
he  had  groaned  for  ten  years  should  be  changed  into  a  sort 
of  retirement  to  one  of  his  country  houses.  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  demanded  the  termination  of  this  mitigated  exile, 
and  that  she  might  once  more  behold  him  who  had  endured 
such  extremities  for  the  queen's  sake  and  her  own.  Mazarin 
saw  that  he  must  yield,  but  only  did  so  slowly,  never  ap- 
pearing himself  to  repulse  Ch&teauneuf,  but  always  setting 
forth  the  necessity  of  humouring  the  Conde  family,  and 
especially  the  princess,  who,  as  already  said,  hated  him  as 
the  judge  of  Henri  de  Montmoreuci.  Ch&teauneuf  was, 
therefore,  recalled,  but  with  that  reservation  accorded  to  the 
last  clause  of  the  king's  will,  that  he  should  not  appear  at 
court,  but  reside  at  his  own  house  of  Montrouge,  near  Paris, 
where  his  friends  might  visit  him. 

The  next  step  was  to  transfer  him  thence  to  some  minis- 
terial ofBce.  Ch&teauneuf  was  no  longer  a  young  man,  but 
neither  his  energy  nor  his  ambition  had  deserted  him,  and 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  replace 
him  in  the  post  of  Lord  Keeper,  which  he  had  formerly  held 
and  lost  through  her,  and  which  all  Queen  Anne's  old  friends 
saw  with  indignation  held  by  one  of  the  most  detested  of 
Richelieu's  creatures,  Pierre  S^uier.  The  duchess  perceiv- 
ing that  she  would  have  to  contend  at  first  with  a  strong 
and  perhaps  insurmountable  opposition,  took  another  way  to 
reach  the  same  end :  she  contented  herself  with  asking  for 
the  lowest  seat  in  the  cabinet  for  her  friend,  well  knowing 
that  once  installed  therein,  Ch&teauneuf  would  soon  manage 
all  the  rest  and  aggrandize  his  position.  At  the  same  time 
that  she  laboured  to  extricate  from  disgrace  the  man  upon 
whom  rested  all  her  political  hopes,  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
not  daring  to  attack  Mazarin  overtly,  insensibly  undermined 
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the  ground  beneath  his  feet  and  prepared  his  ruin.  Her 
experienced  eye  enabled  her  quickly  to  perceive  the  most 
favourable  point  of  attack  whence  to  assail  the  queen^  and 
the  watchword  she  passed  was  to  fan  and  keep  alive  to  the 
utmost  the  general  feeling  of  reprobation  which  all  the  pro- 
scribed^ on  returning  to  France^  aroused  and  spread  abroad 
against  the  memory  of  Richelieu.  This  feeling  was  universal 
among  the  great  families  he  had  decimated  or  despoiled ;  in 
the  Church — ^too  firmly  repressed  not  to  be  unmindful  of  its 
abasement;  in  the  parliament — confined  to  its  judicial  func- 
tions^ and  aspiring  to  break  through  such  limits.  It  was  still 
alive  in  the  queen's  bosom^  who  could  not  have  forgotten  the 
deep  humiliation  to  which  Richelieu  had  subjected  her^  and 
the  fate  for  which  he  had  probably  reserved  her.  These  tactics 
succeeded^  and  on  every  quarter  there  arose,  from  the  vio- 
lence, the  tyranny,  and,  by  a  rebound  against  the '  creatures 
of  Richelieu,  a  storm  so  furious  that  Mazarines  utmost  ability 
was  taxed  to  allay  it. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse,  therefore,  supplicated  the  queen  to 
repair  the  long-endured  misfortunes  of  the  Venddme  princes 
by  bestowing  upon  them  either  the  admiralty,  to  which  an 
immense  power  was  attached,  or  the  government  of  Brittany, 
which  the  head  of  the  family,  Csesar  de  Yenddme,  had  formerly 
held,  deriving  it  alike  from  the  hand  of  his  father,  Henry  IV., 
and  from  the  heritage  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Duke  de  Mer- 
cceur.  This  was  nothing  less  than  demanding  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  an  unfriendly  house,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ruin  of 
two  families  that  had  served  Richelieu  with  the  utmost  de- 
votion, and  were  best  capable  of  supporting  Mazarin.  That 
minister  parried  the  blow  aimed  at  him  by  the  duchess  by  dint 
of  address  and  patience ;  never  refusing,  always  eluding,  and 
summoning  to  his  aid  his  grand  ally,  as  he  termed  it — ^Time. 
Before  Madame  de  Chevreuse's  return,  he  had  found  himself 
compelled  to  gain  over  the  Yenddmes  and  to  secure  them  in 
his  interest.  On  the  death  of  Richelieu,  he  had  strenuously 
contributed  to  their  recall,  and  had  since  made  them  every 
Jcind  of  advance ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  he  could  not 
satisfy  them  .without  bringing  about  his  own  destruction. 
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The  Duke  Csesar  de  Venddme,  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,*  had  early  carried  his  pretensionA  to  a 
great  height^  and  had  shown  himself  as  restless  and  factious 
as  a  legitimate  prince.  He  had  passed  his  life  in  revolts  and 
conspiracies,  and  in  1641  he  had  been  forced  to  flee  to  England 
on  being  accused  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Richelieu.  He 
did  not  dare  return  to  France  until  after  the  cardinal's  death; 
and,  as  may  well  be  imagined^  he  came  back  breathing  the 
direst  vengeance.  Against  the  ambition  of  the  Yenddmes^ 
Mazarin  skilfully  opposed  that  of  the  Condds,  who  were  in- 
imical to  the  aggrandizement  of  a  house  too  nearly  rivalling 
their  own.  But  it  was  very  difScult  to  retain  Brittany  in  the 
hands  of  its  newly^appointed  governor^  the  Marshal  La 
Meilleraie,  in  face  of  the  claim  of  a  son  of  Henry  the  Great, 
who  had  formerly  held  it^  and  demanded  it  back  as  a  sort  of 
family  property.  Mazarin^  therefore,  resigned  himself  to  the 
sacrifice  of  La  Meilleraie,  but  he  lightened  it  as  much  as 
possible.  He  persuaded  the  queen  to  assume  to  herself  the 
government  of  iBrittany,  and  have  only  a  lieutenant-general 
over  it — a  post,  of  course^  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Ven- 
ddmes^  and  which  would,  therefore,  remain  in  La  Meilleraie's 
hands.  The  latter  could  not  take  offence  at  being  second  in 
power  therein  to  the  queen;  and  to  arrange  everything  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  a  person  of  such  importance,  Mazarin 
solicited  for  him  soon  afterwards  the  title  of  duke,  which  the 
deceased  king  had,  in  fact,  promised  the  marshal,  and  the 
reversion  of  the  post  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery  for 
his  son — that  same  son  on  whom  subsequently  the  cardinal 
bestowed,  with  his  own  name,  the  hand  of  his  niece,  the 
beautiful  Hortense. 

Mazarin  was  so  much  the  less  inclined  to  favour  the  Duke 
de  Venddme  that  he  had  encountered  a  dangerous  rival  in 
the  queen's  graces  in  Vendome's  eldest  son,  the  Duke  de 
Beaufort — young,  brave,  with  all  the  exterior  signs  of  loyalty 
and  chivalry,  and  affecting  for  Anne  of  Austria  a  passionate 
devotion,  not  likely  to  be  displeasing.  Some  few  days  before 
the  king's  death,  she  had  placed  her  children  under  his  charge, 
•  •<  The  Fair  Oabrielle."    See  voL  i.  p.  34U 
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That  mark  of  confidence  had  so  elated  his  heart  that  he 
conceived  hopes  vhich  his  impetuosity  could  not  disguise. 
These  were  presumed  upon  so  far  as  to  give  offence  to  the 
queen :  and^  as  the  height  of  inconsistency^  he  went  to  the 
extreme  folly  of  publicly  enacting  the  led-captain  in  the 
chains  of  the  lovely  but  decried  Duchess  de  Montbazon. 
Beaufort^  moreover^  had  nothing  of  the  statesman  in  him  : 
with  little  intellect  and  no  reticence,  he  was  incapable  of 
application  to  business,  and  capable  only  of  some  bold  and 
violent  course  of  action.  This  portrait  of  him^  drawn  by 
Betz^  though  somewhat  overcharged^  seems  truthful  in  the 
main;  but  at  the  outset  of  the  regency^  in  1643,  the  defects 
of  the  Duke  de  Beaufort  were  not  so  far  developed,  and  were 
less  conspicuous  than  his  better  qualities.  It  was  only  by 
slow  degrees  that  the  queeu^s  liking  for  him  abated.  At  first, 
she  had  proposed  to  confer  u^on  him  the  post  of  Grand- 
Ecuyer,  vacant  since  the  death  of  Cinq-Mars,  which  would 
have  kept  him  daily  in  close  attendance  upon  her.*  Beaufort 
had  the  folly  to  refuse  the  appointment,  hoping  for  a  better ; 
and  then  altering  his  mind  when  it  was  too  late,  he  solicited 
it  only  to  incur  disappointment.  The  more  his  favour 
diminished,  the  more  his  irritation  increased,  and  he  speedily 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cardinal^s  enemies. 

MadaiQe  de  Chevreuse  hoped  to  be  more  fortunate  in 
soliciting  the  governorship  of  Havre  for  a  very  different  sort 
of  person — for  a  man  of  tried  devotedness  and  of  a  rare  and 
cultivated  intellect — La  Bochefoucauld.  She  would  thus 
recompense  the  services  rendered  to  the  queen  and  herself, 
strengthen  and  aggrandize  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Imporiants, 
and  weaken  Mazarin  by  depriving  of  an  important  govern- 
ment a  person  on  whom  he  had  entire  reliance — Richelieu's 
niece,  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon.  The  cardinal  succeeded  in 
rendering  this  manoeuvre  abortive,  without  appearing  to  have 
any  hand  in  it.  And  herein,  as  in  many  other  matters,  the 
art  of  Mazarin  was  to  wear  the  semblance  of  merely  con- 

•  It  18  Mazarin  himself  who  famishes  this  fact,  otherwise  unknown,  in  one 
of  his  diaries  (Garnet,  p.  72,  73).  The  cardinal  minister  was  in  the  habit  of 
jotting  down  Irom  time  to  time  the  chief  erenta  of  the  day  in  these  small 
memorandum-books. 
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firming  the  queen  in  the  resolves  with  which  he  inspired 
her. 

We  do  not  advance  it  as  our  own  opinion^  in  thus  at- 
tributing these  different  designs^  this  connected  and  consistent 
line  of  conduct  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse^  hut  as  that  of 
La  Rochefoucauld,*  who  must  have  been  perfectly  well 
informed.  He  attributes  it  to  her  both  in  his  own  affairs 
and  in  those  of  the  Venddmes.  Neither  was  Mazarin  blind 
to  the  fact,  for  more  than  once  in  his  private  notes  we  read 
these  words : — "  My  greatest  enemies  are  the  Venddmes  and 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  who  urges  them  on."  He  tells  us 
also  that  she  had  formed  the  pi;o]ect  of  marrying  her  charm- 
ing daughter  Charlotte,  then  sixteen,  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  de  Vend6me,  the  Duke  de  Mercceur,  whilst  his  brother 
Beaufort  should  espouse  thewealthy Mademoiselle  d'Epernon.f 
who,  foiling  these  designs  ani  even  greater  still,  threw  herself 
at  four-and-twenty  into  a  convent  of  Carmelites.  These  mar- 
riages,  which  would  have  reconciled,  united^  and  strengthened 
so  many  great  houses,  moderately  attached  to  the  queen  and 
her  minister,  terrified  Richelieu's  successor.  He  prevailed 
upon  the  queen  to  frustrate  them  in  an  underhand  way, 
finding  that  the  union  of  Mademoiselle  de  Venddme  with 
the  brilliant  and  restless  Duke  de  Nemours,  had  caused  him 
more  than  ordinary  anxiety. 

If  we  follow  with  attention  the  details  of  the  counter  in- 
trigues  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse  and  Mazarin,  we  are  at  loss 
to  which  of  the  two  the  palm  for  skill,  sagacity,  and  address 
should  be  given.  Mazarin  was  cunning  enough  to  make  a 
certain  amount  of  sacrifice  in  order  to  have  the  appearance 
of  not  yielding  too  much,  treating  everybody  with  conside- 
ration, rendering  no  one  desperate,  promising  much,  holding 
back  the  least  possible  himself,  and  surrounding  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  herself  with  attention  and  homage,  without  suffer- 
ing any  illusion  to  beguile  him  as  to  the  nature  of  his  own 

*  Author  of  the  well-known  **  Maxims." 
f  Daughter  of  Jean  Loaia  Kogaret  de  la  Yalette,  Duke  d'Epemon,  one  of 
the  miniona  of  Henry  III.     He  married  Margaret  de  Foix  Candale,  a  priDcesa 
allied  to  the  blood-rojal,  and  died  in  1646,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.    See 
the  <*  Miniona  of  tienry  of  Yaloi^"  vol  i.  p.  266. 
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sentiments  towards  her.  She^  on  her  side^  paid  him  back 
in  the  same  coin.  La  Bochefoucauld  says  that  duriag  these 
mollia  tempora^  Madame  de  Chevreuse  and  Mazarin  actually 
coquetted  with  each  other.  The  duchess^  who  had  always 
miugled  gallantry  with  politics,  tried,  as  it  appears,  the 
power  of  her  charms  upon  the  cardinal.  The  latter  failed 
not  to  lavish  honeyed  words,  and  "  essayoit  meme  quelque- 
fois  de  lui  faire  croire  qu'elle  lui  donnoit  de  I'amour.''  These 
are  La  Rochefoucauld's  words.*  There  were  other  ladies 
also,  it  seems,  who  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  please  the 
first  minister  a  little,  among  these  the  Princess  de  Guym^ne,t 
one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  French  court,  who  cer- 
tainly was  not  of  a  ferocious  disposition.  This  princess  and 
her  husband  were  both  favourable  to  Mazarin,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  Madame  de  Montbazon,:^  her  youthful  step- 
mother, and  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  her  sister-in-law.  It  may 
be  easily  imagined  that  Mazarin  devoted  great  attention  to 
Madame  de  Guymene,  and  did  not  fail  to  pay  her  a  host  of 
compliments,  as  he  did  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  but  he  did 
not  go  further ;  and  the  two  gay  ladies  were  at  loss  to  con- 
ceive what  so  many  compliments  and  so  much  reserve  meant. 
They  sometimes  jestingly  asked  which  of  the  two  was  really 
the  object  of  his  admiration ;  and  as  he  still  made  no  further 
advances  at  the  same  time  that  he  continued  his  gallant 
protestations,  ''  these  ladies,^'  says  Mazarin,  ^'  si  esamina  la 
mia  vita  e  si  conclude  che  io  sia  impotente.'^ 

Political  intrigue  was  made  such  an  affair  of  fashion 
among  the  court  dames  of  that  day,  that  those  of  the  highest 
rank  enlisted  both  their  wit  and  their  beauty  in  the  cause  of 
their  enterprises.  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  still  endowed  with 
those  two  potent  gifts  to  an  eminent  degree,  brought  all  her 
powers  of  influence  into  play ;  and  had  grown  so  passionately 

•  Mdm.  p.  388. 

t  The  beaatifiil  Anne  de  Rohan,  wife  of  M.  de  Gnymen^,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  de  Montbazon,  and  brother  of  Madame  de  Chevreose. 

X  Daughter  of  Claude  de  Bretagne,  Count  de  Vertus,  and  Catherine 
Foaquet.  She  married,  in  1628,  Hercules  de  Rohan,  Duke  de  Montbazon, 
father  of  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  and  rejoiced  in  the  flattering  appellation, 
as  already  said,  of  la  belle  dee  hellee.  * 
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fond  of  the  fierce  excitement  of  conspiring^  that  love  was  to 
her  now  merely  the  means^  and  politics  the  end.  She 
devoted  literally  her  entire  existence  to  it^  living  in  the  con- 
fidence and  intimacy  of  the  Yenddmes  and  other  noble  per- 
turbators  of  the  hour.  Her  activity,  her  penetration,  her 
energy,  obtained  for  her  among  the  party  of  the  Importanis  the 
importance  she  coveted.  It  was  not  long,  therefore^  ere  she 
again  began  to  give  Mazarin  cause  for  grave  anxiety.  During 
the  encounters  resulting  from  this  strife  reconciliations  occa- 
sionally took  place,  in  which  even  the  cardinal's  coldness  and 
laborious  occupations  could  not,  it  is  said,  place  him  beyond 
reach  of  the  irresistible  fascinations  of  the  duchess.  But 
the  latter,  well  knowing  that  the  rSle  of  Mazarin's  mistress 
would  not  lead  her  to  grasp  the  helm  of  state,  which  he  re- 
served exclusively  to  himself,  she  chose  rather,  therefore,  to 
remain  his  enemy,  at  the  head  of  the  faction  antagonistic  to 
his  government. 

This  party  skirmishing  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  but  at 
last  natural  inclination  prevailed  over  political  bias.  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  grew  impatient  at  obtaining  words  merely,  and 
nothing  serious  or  efiective.  She  had  indeed  received  some 
money  for  her  own  use,  either  in  reimbursement  of  that 
which  she  had  formerly  lent  the  queen,  as  already  mentioned, 
or  for  the  discharge  of  debts  contracted  during  exile  and  in  the 
interest  of  Anne  of  Austria.  On  returning  to  the  court  of 
her  royal  mistress,  one  among  her  earliest  steps  was  to  with- 
draw her  friend  and  protege,  Alexandre  de  Campion,  from  the 
service  of  the  Vend6mes,  and  place  him  in  a  suitable  position 
in  the  queen's  household.  Chslteauneuf  had  been  reinstated  in 
the  post  of  chancellor  {des  ordres  du  roi),  and  subsequently 
his  former  governorship  of  Touraine  had  been  restored  to 
him  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de  Gevres,  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Tbionville ;  but  Madame  de  Chevreuse  considered 
that  that  was  doing  very  little  for  a  man  of  Ch&teauneufs 
merit,  who  had  staked  fortune  and  life  and  undergone  ten 
years  of  imprisonment.  She  readily  perceived  that  the  per- 
petual delay  of  favours  ever  promised,  ever  deferred,  in  the 
case  of  the  Yenddmes  and  La  Rochefoucauld  were  so  many 
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artifices  of  the  cardinal,  and  that  she  was  his  dupe.  The 
duchess  began  to  expostulate,  to  titter  and  mock,  and  to  let 
slip  pert  and  derisive  words.  This  was  only  to  fill  Mazarines 
quiver  with  shafts  to  be  used  against  herself  He  made  the 
queen  believe  that  Madame  de  Chevreuse  sought  to  rule  her 
with  a  rod  of  iron ;  that  she  had  changed  her  mask  but  not 
her  character;  that  she  was  ever  the  same  impulsive  and 
restless  person,  who,  with  all  her  talent  and  devotedness,  had 
never  worked  aught  but  mischief  around  her,  and  was  only 
instrumental  in  ruining  others  as  well  as  herself.  By  degrees, 
underhand  and  hidden  as  it  might  be,  war  between  them 
declared  itself  unmistakably.  La  Rochefoucauld  has  depicted 
admirably  the  commencement  and  progress  of  this  curious 
struggle.  The  autograph  memoranda  of  Mazarin  cast  a  fresh 
flood  of  light  upon  it,  and  enhance  infinitely  Madame  de 
Chevreuse's  ability  by  revealing  to  what  an  extent  the  car- 
dinal-minister dreaded  her. 

In  every  page  he  indicates  her  as  being  the  veritable  head 
of  the  Importants,  "  It  is  Madame  de  Chevreuse,'^  he  writes 
repeatedly,  '*  who  stirs  them  all  up."  *'  She  endeavours  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Vend8raes ;  she  tries  to  win  over 
every  member  of  the  house*  of  Lorraine ;  she  has  already 
gained  the  Duke  de  Guise,  and  through  him  she  strives  to 
carry  away  from  me  the  Duke  d^Elbeuf/'  ''  She  sees  clearly 
through  everything;  she  has  very  rightly  guessed  that  it  is 
I  who  have  secretly  persuaded  the  queen  to  hinder  the  re- 
storation of  the  government  of  Brittany  to  the  Duke  de 
Yenddme.  She  has  said  so  both  to  her  father  the  Duke  de 
Montbazon,  and  to  Montagu.  She  has  quarrelled  with 
Montagu  himself,  because  he  raises  an  obstacle  to  Ch&teau- 
neuf  by  supporting  S^^uier."  *'  Nothing  discourages  Madame 
de  Chevreuse ;  she  entreats  the  Venddmes  to  have  patience, 
and  sustains  them  by  promising  a  speedy  change  of  scene." 
"The  duchess  and  her  friends  assert  that  the  queen  will 
shortly  recall  Ch&teauneuf ;  and  by  so  doing  they  abuse  the 
minds  of  all,  and  prompt  those  who  are  looking  to  their 
future  interests  to  pay  court  to  her  and  seek  her  friendship. 
They  make  an  excuse  for  the  queen's  delay  in  giving  him 
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(Ch&teauneuf)  my  place,  by  saying  that  she  has  still  need  of 
me  for  some  short  time/'  ^'I  am  told  that  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  directs  secretly  Madame  de  Venddrae  (a  pious 
person  who  has  great  influence  over  the  bishops  and  conyeuts), 
and  gives  her  instructions^  in  order  that  she  may  not  fall 
into  error,  and  that  all  the  machinery  employed  against  me 
may  thoroughly  answer  its  purpose."  This  last  entry  proves 
that  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  without  being  in  the  smallest 
degree  possible  a  d4vote,  knew  right  well  how  to  make  use 
of  iht  parti  divot ;  which  exercised  great  influence  over  Anne 
of  Austria's  mind  and  gave  serious  uneasiness  to  Mazarin. 

Though  beaten  upon  several  points,  Madame  de  Chevreuse* 
did  not  consider  herself  vanquished.  She  encouraged  and 
rallied  her  adherents  by  her  high  spirit  and  firm  resolve.  The 
party  strife  went  on — intrigues  were  multiplied — but  up  to 
the  end  of  August,  1643  no  change  had  taken  place,  though 
the  acrimony  of  party  feeling  had  become  largely  increased. 
Finding  that  she  had  fruitlessly  employed  insinuation,  flat- 
tery, artifice,  and  every  species  of  court  intrigue,  that  daring 
spirit  did  not  shrink  from  the  idea  of  having  recourse  to 
other  means  of  success.  The  former  mistress  of  Chalais 
found  small  difficulty  in  acquiring  sole  sway  over  a  faction 
composed  of  second-rate  talents.  She  caressed  it  skilfully ; 
and,  with  the  art  of  an  experienced  conspirator,  she  fomented 
every  germ  of  false  honour,  of  quintessential  devotedness,  and 
extravagant  rashness.  Mazarin,  who,  like  Richelieu,  had  an 
admirable  police,  forewarned  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse's 
manoeuvres,  fully  comprehended  the  danger  by  which  he  was 
threatened.  No  man  could  have  been  better  informed  as  to 
his  exact  position  than  the  cardinal ;  and  the  plan  of  the 
duchess  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Importants  developed  itself 
clearly  under  Mazarin's  sharp-sightedness — either  by  their 
incessant  aud  elaborately-concerted  intrigues  with  the  queen, 
to  make  her  abandon  a  minister  to  whose  policy  she  had  not 
thoroughly  declared  her  adhesion,  or  to  treat  that  minister 
as  Luyues  had  done  the  Marshal  d'Ancre,  and  as  Montr^sor, 
Barriere,  and  Saint- Ybar,  would  have  served  Richelieu.  The 
*  Carnet»  iL  and  lii. 
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first  part  of  the  plan  not  succeeding,  they  began  to  think 
seriously  about  the  second,  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse^  the 
strongest  mind  of  the  party^  proposed  with  some  show  of 
reason  to  act  before  the  return  of  the  young  hero  of  Rocroy, 
the  Duke  d^Enghien ;  for  that  conqueror  once  in  Paris  would 
unquestionably  shield  Mazarin.  It  was  necessary^  therefore, 
to  profit  by  his  absence  in  order  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
Success  seemed  certain,  and  even  easy.  They  were  sure  of 
having  the  people  with  them,  who,  exhausted  by  a  long  war 
and  groaning  under  a  weight  of  taxation,  would  naturally 
welcome  with  delight  the  hope  of  peace  and  quiet.  They 
might  reckon  on  the  declared  support  of  the  parliament, 
burning  to  recover  that  importance  in  the  state  of 
which  Richelieu  had  deprived  them,  and  which  was  then  a 
matter  of  dispute  with  Mazarin.  They  had  all  the  secret 
and  even  public  sympathy  of  the  episcopate,  which,  with 
Rome,  detested  the  Protestant  alliance,  and  demanded  the 
restoration  of  that  of  Spain.  The  eager  concurrence  of  the 
aristocracy  could  not  be  doubted  for  a  moment ;  which  ever 
regretted  its  old  and  turbulent  independence,  and  whose 
most  illustrious  representatives,  the  Venddmes,  the  Guises, 
the  Bouillons,  and  the  La'  Rochefoucaulds  were  openly 
opposed  to  the  domination  of  a  foreign  favourite,  without 
fortune,  without  family,  and  as  yet  without  fame.  The 
princes  of  the  blood  resigned  themselves  to  Mazarin  rather 
than  to  liking  him.  The  Duke  d'Orleans  was  not  remarkable 
for  great  fidelity  to  his  friends,  and  the  politic  Prince  de  Conde 
looked  twice  ere  he  quarrelled  with  the  successful.  He 
coaxed  all  parties,  whilst  he  clung  to  his  own  interests.  His 
son  would  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  he  would  be 
won  over  by  being  loaded  with  honours.  The  day  following 
that  on  which  the  blow  should  be  struck  there  would  be  no 
resistance  to  their  ascendancy,  and  on  the  very  day  itself 
scarcely  any  obstacle.  The  Italian  regiments  of  Mazarin 
were  with  the  army ;  there  were  scarcely  any  other  troops  in 
Paris,  save  the  regiments  of  guards,  the  colonels  of  which 
were  nearly  all  devoted  to  the  Importants.  The  queen  her- 
self had  not  yet  renounced  her  former  friendships.  Her 
VOL.  II.  23 
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prudence  even  was  wrongly  interpreted.  As  it  was  her  wish 
to  appease  and  deal  gently  on  all  hands^  she  gave  kind  words 
to  everybody,  and  those  kind  words  were  taken  as  tacit  en- 
couragement. Anne  had  not  hitherto  shown  much  firmness 
of  character ;  a  certain  amount  of  liking  for  the  cardinal  was 
not  unjustly  imputed  to  her^  and  undue  significance  already 
attributed  to  the  ever-increasing  strength  of  an  attachment  of 
a  few  short  months. 

Mazarin,  on  his  own  part,  indulged  in  no  illusions.  He 
was  decidedly  not  yet  master  of  Anne  of  Austria^s  heart : 
since  at  that  moment — that  is  to  say,  during  the  month  of 
July,  1643 — in  his  most  secret  notes  he  displays  a  deep  in- 
quietude and  heaviness  of  heart.  The  dissimulation  of  which 
everybody  accused  the  queen  obviously  terrified  him,  and  we 
see  him  passing  through  all  the  alternations  of  fear  and 
hope.  It  is  very  curious  to  trace*  and  follow  out  the  con- 
trary fluctuations  of  his  mind.  In  his  official  letters  to  the 
ambassadors  and  generals*  he  affects  a  security  which  he  does 
not  feel ;  with  his  own  intimate  friends  he  allows  some  hint 
of  his  perplexities  to  escape  him,  but  in  his  memoranda  they 
are  all  laid  bare.  We  therein  read  his  inmost  carks  and 
cares,  and  his  passionate  entreaties  that  the  queen-regent 
would  open  her  mind  to  him.  He  feigns  the  utmost  disin- 
terestedness towards  her ;  he  simply  asks  to  make  way  for 
Ch&teauneuf,  if  she  has  any  secret  preference  for  that  minis- 
ter. The  ambiguous  conduct  of  the  regent  harasses  and  dis- 
tresses him,  and  he  conjures  her  either  to  permit  him  to  retire 
or  to  declare  herself  in  favour  of  his  policy. 

The  exciting  contest  continued  with  the  keenest  activity, 
but  no  change  had  occurred  up  to  the  close  of  July,  and  even 
the  first  days  of  August,  1643,  though  this  critical  state  of 
things  had  become  greatly  aggravated.  The  violence  of  the 
Importants  increased  daily ;  the  queen  defended  her  minister, 
but  she  also  showed  consideration  for  his  enemies ;  she  hesi- 
tated to  take  the  decided  attitude  which  Mazarin  required  at 

*  See  the  precions  collection  already  cited  of  Mazarin's  letters  in  French  and 
Italian,  entitled  the  "  Colhert  Correspondence,"  now  in  the  Bihliothdque  Maza- 
rine, at  Paris,  in  5  vols,  fol.—"  Letters  of  1642  to  1645,"  c.  1719. 
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her  hands,  not  only  in  his  individual  interest^  but  in  that  of 
his  government.  Suddenly  an  incident,  very  insignificant 
apparently^  but  which  by  degrees  assumed  larger  dimensions, 
brought  about  the  inevitable  crisis ;  forced  the  queen  to  de- 
clare herself,  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse  to  plunge  deeper 
into  a  baleful  enterprise,  the  idea  of  which  had  already  forced 
itself  upon  her  imagination.  We  allude  to  the  quarrel  of  the 
two  Duchesses  de  Montbazon  and  de  Longueville. 

It  may  be  only  necessary  here  to  remember  that  the 
Duchess  de  Montbazon,  by  her  marriage  with  Madame  de 
Chevreuse's  father,  stood  in  the  relation  of  step-mother  to 
Marie  de  Rohan,  although  she  was  much  younger  than  the 
latter;  that  the  Duke  de  Beaufort  was  publicly  a  sort  of 
cavaliere  servente  of  the  former ;  that  the  Duke  de  Guise  paid 
court  to  her  in  a  way  that  was  clearly  anything  but  dis- 
pleasing, and  that  therefore  on  all  sides  she  belonged  to  the 
Importants.  Among  her  numerous  lovers  she  had  reckoned 
the  Duke  de  Longueville,  whom  she  would  willingly  have  re- 
tained, and  who  had  only  just  escaped  from  her  fascinations 
by  marrying  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon.  This  marriage  had 
greatly  irritated  the  vain  and  calculating  duchess.  She  de- 
tested Madame  de  Longueville,  and  seized  with  blind  ardour 
the  occasion  which  presented  itself  of  carrying  discord  into 
the  newly-formed  household.  One  evening  she  picked  up  in 
the  salon  of  the  Hotel  Montbazon  one  or  two  letters  written  in 
feminine  characters,  which  some  imprudent  person  had  dropped, 
and  amazed  the  company  present  by  reading  aloud  the  con- 
tents. Those  spoke  only  too  plainly.  Curiosity  prompted 
the  hearers  to  guess  whose  hand  had  indited  them.  The 
Duchess  de  Montbazon  had  the  boldness  to  attribute  them 
to  Madame  de  Longueville.  This  scandalous  report  flew  like 
lightning.  The  indignation  of  the  Conde  family  may  be  readily 
imagined.  The  princess  at  the  head  of  that  house  went  straight 
to  the  queen,  and  haughtily  demanded  justice;  reparation 
was  required  and  agreed  upon.  The  Duchess  de  Montbazon 
compelled  to  consent  thereunto,  did  it  with  a  very  bad  grace. 
Some  few  days  afterwards  the  queen,  accompanied  by  the 
Princess  de  Conde,  having  visited  a  place  of  fashionable  re- 
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sort*  to  partake  of  a  collation  given  to  her  Majesty  hj  the 
Duchess  de  Chevreuse^  Madame  de  Montbazon  made  her 
appearance  there  also^  and  when  the  queen  begged  of  her 
to  find  some  pretext  for  withdrawing  and  avoiding  a  meet- 
ing with  the  princess^  the  insolent  beauty  refused  to  obey. 
Such  an  offence^  given  to  the  queen  herself^  could  not  be 
passed  over  with  impunity^  and  next  day  Madame  de  Mont- 
bazon received  a  command  to  quit  the  court,  and  betake  herself 
to  one  of  her  estates  near  Bochefort.  The  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  banished  lady  raised  a  furious  outcry ;  the  entire 
party  of  the  Importanis  was  in  commotion^  and  the  affair 
assumed  a  new  phase.  From  a  personal,  it  became  a  general 
cause ;  as  it  often  happens  in  war  that  a  particular  engage- 
ment or  precipitate  manoeuvre  brings  forward  the  entire  force 
of  both  armies,  and  a  battle  is  the  result. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  more  dangerous  ground 
whereon  to  post  the  Importanis.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Duchess  de  Montbazon  was  as  disreputable  in  morals  and 
character  as  she  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  she  had 
attacked  a  young  wife,  who  having  just  made  her  appearance 
at  court,  had  already  become  the  object  of  universal  admira- 
tion. To  a  loveliness  at  once  so  dazzling  and  graceful  that 
it  was  compared  to  that  of  an  angel,  Madame  de  Longueville 
added  a  surprising  wit,  a  most  noble  heart,  and  was  a  person 
of  all  others  whom  it  behoved  the  Importanis  to  conciliate;  for 
her  natural  generosity  of  character  had  disinclined  her  to  side 
with  the  court  party,  and  had  even  given  some  umbrage  to  the 
prime  minister.  At  that  moment  she  was  merely  occupied 
with  intellectual  pursuits,  innocent  gallantry,  and  above  all 
with  the  fame  of  her  brother,  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  There 
was  even  in  her,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  germs  of  an  /m- 
portant,  which,  later  on.  La  Rochefoucauld  knew  but  too  well 
how  to  develope.  But  the  slanderous  attack  that  had  been 
made  upon  her,  the  disgraceful  motive  of  which  was  suffi- 
ciently clear,  revolted  every  honest  heart.  The  passionate 
impetuosity  of  Beaufort  on  this  occasion  has  been  deservedly 
blamed.  Having  formerly  paid  his  addresses  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Bourbon,  and  been  rejected,  his  conduct  assumed  the  aspect 
•  The  Jardin  de  Benard. 
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of  an  odious  revenge.  Moreover,  Madame  de  Chevreuse's 
every  effort  was  to  deprive  Mazarin  of  supporters :  she  incited 
the  devotees  of  both  sexes  who  were  about  the  queen  to  act 
against  him ;  and  Madame  de  Longueville  was  no  less  the 
idol  of  the  Carmelites  and  the  party  of  the  Saints  than  that 
of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  In  fine,  the  Buke  d'Enghien, 
already  covered  with  the  laurels  of  Rocroy,  and  about  to 
entwine  therewith  those  of  Thionville,  was  so  evidently  the 
arbiter  of  the  situation,  that  Madame  de  Chevreuse  insisted, 
with  much  force,  that  Mazarin  should  be  got  rid  of  whilst  the 
young  duke  was  occupied  with  the  distant  enemy,  and  before 
be  should  return  from  the  army.  To  wound  him  through 
the  medium  of  an  adored  sister,  to  turn  him  against  herself 
without  any  necessity,  and  hasten  his  return,  was  a  silly 
extravagance ;  therefore,  all  who  had  any  sense  among  the 
Importants — La  Rochefoucauld,  La  Ch&tre,  and  Campion — 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  hush  up  and  terminate  this  deplor- 
able affair ;  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  sedulous  to  pay  court 
to  the  queen  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  weaving  a  subtle 
plot  against  her  minister,  had  prepared  a  little  fSte  for  her  at 
Renard^s  Grarden,  designed  to  disperse  the  last  remaining 
cloudlets  of  the  lately-spent  tempest.  But  all  her  politic 
purpose  failed  before  the  insane  pride  of  a  woman  who  was 
as  witless  as  she  was  heartless.* 

Under  these  critical  circumstances,  how  did  it  behove 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  to  act  ?  She  was  compelled  to  restrain 
Madame  de  Montbazon,  but  she  could  neither  abandon  her  nor 
be  false  to  herself.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  follow  up  with 
energy  the  formidable  project  which  had  become  the  last  hope 
and  supreme  resource  of  her  party.  Through  Madame  de 
Montbazon  she  had  dragged  Beaufort  into  it.  The  latter 
had  mustered  the  men  of  action  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and 
who  were  wholly  devoted  to  him.  A  plot  had  been  laid  and 
every  measure  concerted  for  surprising  and  perhaps  killing 
the  cardinal. 


*  Alexandre  de  Campion,  in  the  "  Reeaeil"  before  cited,  writes  to  Madame 
de  Montbazon : — "  Si  mon  avis  edt  6t6  suivi  chcz  Renard,  vons  series  sortie, 
pour  ob^ir  k  la  reine,  voos  n'habiteriez  pas  la  maison  de  Eochefort,  et  nous  ne 
s^ons  pas  dans  lo  pdril  dont  nous  sommes  menac^." 
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VII. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  MAZARIN  OYER   HIS  ENEMIES BEAUFORT 

ARRESTED   AND    MADAME    DE    CHEYREUSE   BANISHED  FROM 

COURT SHE     CARRIES    ON    AN     ACTIYE     CORRESPONDENCE 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  EMBASSY— HJOES  FOR  THE  THIRD  TIME 
INTO  EXILE  AND  SAILS  FOR  DARTMOUTH— K^APTU RED  BY  A 
PARLIAMENTARIAN  MAN*OF-WAR  AND  CARRIED  TO  THE  ISLE 

OF  WIGHT FINDS  A  SAFE  RETREAT  IN  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES 

PLAYS    A    PRINCIPAL    PART   IN    THE    INTRIGUES    OF    THE 

FRONDE HER  RESTORATION  TO  ROYAL  FAYOUR RETIRE- 
MENT OF  THE  DUCHESS  FROM  PUBLIC  LTFE^  AND  HER  RE- 
NOUNCEMENT    OF     ALL     WORLDLY     GRANDEUR SHE     DIES 

HUMBLY  AND  OBSCURELY  AT  GAGNY. 

As  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  that  Madame  de  CheY- 
reuse  was  implicated  in  Beaufort^s  conspiracy  to  the  extent 
of  compassing  the  assassination  of  Mazarin — Retz  and  La 
Rochefoucauld  strenuously  denying  the  allegation — on  the 
other  hand^  it  must  be  owned  that  evidence  of  considerable 
weight  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  it,  and  such  as  would 
appear  to  have  justified  the  cardinal  in  taking  the  pre- 
cautionary step  of  banishing  the  restless  and  ever-scheming 
duchess  once  more  from  court.  Whether  the  dread  of  im- 
prisonment^ which  droYC  her  for  a  third  time  into  exile^  was 
well-founded,  is  another  question,  and  perhaps  equally  difficult 
to  determine.  Let  us,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  inquir- 
ing how  the  last  attempt  against  Mazarines  life — that  noc- 
turnal ambuscade,  so  deeply  planned  and  so  well  prepared 
for  the  1st  of  September,  1643— chanced  to  fail  ?  Without 
stopping  to  discuss  here  the  conjectures  of  Campion,  it  may 
suffice  to  state  that  Mazarin,  who  was  on  his  guard,  evaded 
the  blow  destiued  for  him  by  not  visiting  the  queen  during 
the  evening  on  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  him  as  he  should 
return  from  the  Louvre.  Next  day,  the  scene  was  changed. 
A  report  rapidly  spread  that  the  prime  minister  had  expected 
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to  have  been  murdered  by  Beaufort  and  his  friends,  but  that 
he  had  escaped,  and  that  gfood  luck  had  declared  in  his  favour. 
A  plot  to  assassinate,  more  especially  when  it  fails,  invariably 
excites  the  strongest  indignation,  and  the  man  who  has 
escaped  a  formidable  peril  and  appears  destined  to  sweep 
all  such  from  his  path,  readily  finds  adherents  and  de- 
fenders. A  host  of  people,  who  would  probably  have  sup- 
ported Beaufort  victorious,  now  flocked  to  ofier  their  swords 
and  services  to  the  cardinal ;  and  on  that  morning  he  went  to 
the  Louvre  escorted  by  three  hundred  gentlemen. 

For  several  days  previously,  Mazarin  had  seen  clearly  that, 
cost  what  it  might,  he  must  cut  his  way  through  the  knotted 
diflSculty  of  his  position,  and  that  the  moment  had  arrived 
for  forcing  the  queen  to  choose  her  part.  The  occasion  was 
decisive.  If  the  danger  which  he  had  just  avoided,  and  which 
was  only  suspended  over  his  head,  did  not  suflSce  to  draw  the 
queen  from  her  incertitude,  it  would  prove  that  she  did  not 
love  him;  and  Mazarin  knew  well  that,  amidst  the  many 
perils  environing  him,  his  entire  strength  lay  in  the  queen's 
affection,  and  that  thence  depended  both  his  present  safety 
and  future  fate.  Whether,  therefore,  politically  or  through 
genuine  afiection,  it  was  always  to  Anne  of  Austria's  heart 
that  he  addressed  himself,  and  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
crisis,  he  had  said  to  himself,  "  If  I  thought  that  the  queen 
was  merely  making  use  of  me  through  necessity,  without 
having  any  personal  inclination  for  me,  I  would  not  stay 
here  three  days  longer.''*  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  plainly  that  Anne  of  Austria  loved  Mazarin.  Compar- 
ing him  with  his  rivals,  she  appreciated  him  daily  more  and 
more — admiring  the  precision  and  lucidness  of  his  intellect, 
his  finesse  and  penetration,  and  that  extraordinary  energy 
which  enabled  him  to  bear  the  weight  of  government  with 
a  marvellous  ease — his  rapid  and  accurate  introspection,  his 
profound  prudence,  and  at  the  same  time  the  judicious  vigour 
of  his  resolutions.  She  saw  the  affairs  of  France  prospering  on 
all  sides  under  his  firm  and  skilful  hand.     The  cardinal  had 

•  Entry  in  "  Garnet,"  iii.  p.  10,  in  Spanish : — **  Sy  yo  creyera  lo  que  dioen  que 
S.  M.  86  sierve  di  mi  per  neoessidad,  sin  tener  algoa  inclination,  no  pararia 
aqoi  tres  dias." 
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been  a  nullity^  it  is  true,  in  the  fierce  struggle  vhich  had 
just  inaugurated  the  new  reign  so  dazzlingly ;  but  a  power  of 
no  slight  weight  was  manifest  in  the  success  which  had 
followed  his  advent  to  office^  and  which  proved  to  astonished 
Europe  that  the  victory  of  Rocroy  was  not  a  lucky  stroke  of 
chance.  When  every  member  of  the  council  was  opposed  to 
the  siege  of  Thionville,  and  when  Turenne  himself,  on  being 
consulted,  did  not  venture  to  declare  bis  opinion  on  the 
subject,  it  was  Mazarin  who  had  insisted  with  an  unflinching 
persistence  that  the  victory  of  Rocroy  should  be  profited  by, 
and  that  France  should  extend  her  frontier  to  the  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  That  proposition,  doubtless,  first  emanated  from  the 
young  conqueror,  but  Mazarin  had  the  merit  of  compre- 
hending, sustaining,  and  causing  it  to  triumph.  If  no  first 
minister  had  ever  before  been  so  served  by  such  a  general, 
neither  had  general  ever  been  so  supported  by  such  a  minister ; 
and,  thanks  to  both,on  the  11th  of  August,  whilst  the  chivalrous 
/inpar/an/^exhausted  their  combined  talents  inputting  a  shame- 
fill  aflfrout  upon  the  noble  sister  of  the  hero  who  had  just  served 
France  so  gloriously,  and  who  was  about  further  to  aggran- 
dize it — whilst  they  were  displaying  their  vapid  and  noisy 
eloquence  in  the  salons,  or  sharpening  their  poniards  in 
gloomy  council-chambers,  Thionville,  then  one  of  the  chief 
strongholds  of  the  empire,  surrendered  after  an  obstinate 
defence.  Thus,  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria  opened  under 
the  most  brilliant  auspices.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the 
minister  to  whom  the  queen  owed  so  much,  instead  of  dic- 
tating to  and  presuming  to  govern  her,  was  ever  at  her  feet, 
and  prodigal  of  that  attention,  respect,  and  tenderness  to 
which  she  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger.  Far  from  appearing 
to  resemble  the  melancholy  and  imperious  Richelieu,  Anne, 
perhaps,  might  have  recalled  with  agreeable  emotion  the 
words  of  her  deceased  consort,  Louis  XIII.,  when  he  pre- 
sented Mazarin  to  her  for  the  first  time  (in  1639  or  1640) : 
— '*  He  will  please  you,  madame,  because  he  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Buckingham.'^  But  it  was  Buckingham  with 
quite  a  different  kind  of  genius.  She  must  indeed  have 
shuddered  when  Mazarin  placed  before  her  all  the  proofs  of 
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the  odious  conspiracy  formed  against  him.  The  most  minute 
and  confidential  explanations  ensued  thereupon  between  them. 
It  was  now  more  than  ever  necessary  for  her  to  lift  the 
mask,*  to  sacrifice  to  a  manifest  necessity  the  circumspection 
she  was  studious  of  preserving — to  brave  somewhat  further 
the  prattle  of  a  few  devotees  of  either  sex ;  and,  at  all  events, 
to  allow  her  prime  minister  to  defend  his  life.  Up  to  this 
moment,  Anne  of  Austria  hesitated,  for  reasons  which  may 
be  readily  comprehended.  Madame  de  Montbazon's  inso- 
lence had  already  greatly  irritated  her,  the  conviction  she 
acquired  that  numerous  attempts  at  assassination  had  only 
by  chance  failed,  and  might  be  renewed,  decided  her ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  towards  the  close  of  August,  1643  when  the 
date  of  that  declared  ascendancy,  open  and  unrivalled,  must 
be  certainly  fixed,  of  Mazarin  over  Anne  of  Austria.  The 
cardinal  had  never  been  displeasing  to  her,  and  he  had  begun 
to  ingratiate  himself  during  the  month  preceding  the  death 
of  Louis  XIII. ;  she  named  him  prime  minister  about  the 
middle  of  May — a  little  through  individual  liking,  but  more 
through  political  necessity.  By  degrees,  the  liking  increased, 
and  grew  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  every  assault.  These 
conspirators,  by  proceeding  to  the  last  extremities,  thereby 
making  her  tremble  for  Mazarines  life,  hastened  the  vic- 
tory of  the  happy  cardinal ;  and  on  the  morrow  of  the  last 
nocturnal  ambush  in  which  he  was  marked  for  destruction, 
Mazarin  became  absolute  master  of  the  queen's  heart,  and 
more  powerful  than  Richelieu  had  even  been  after  the  Day  of 
Dupes. 

About  the  time  of  this  serious  conjuncture,  Mazarin  was 
attacked  with  a  slight  illness,  brought  on  by  heavy  labours 
and  wearing  anxieties,  and  an  attack  of  jaundice  having 
supervened,  the  cardinal  jotted  the  following  short  but  highly 
suggestive  memorandum  : — "  La  giallezza  cagionata  da  sover- 
chio  amoreJ^ 

Madame  de  Motteville  was  in  attendance  on  the  queen 
when  tidings  of  the  abortive  attempt  at  assassination  brought 
a  crowd  of  courtiers  to  the  Louvre  in  hot  haste  to  protest 
*  **  Qoitane  la  mucbera,'*  Garnet,  ii..p.  66. 
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their  devotedness  to  the  crown.  The  queen^  with  great 
emotion,  whispered  to  her  trusty  lady  in  waiting :  "  Ere 
eigbt-and-forty  hours  elapse  you  shall  see  how  I  will  avenge 
myself  for  the  wicked  tricks  these  false  friends  have  played 
tne."  "Never/'  adds  Madame  de  Motteville,  "can  the 
remembrance  of  those  few  brief  words  be  effaced  from  my 
mind.  I  saw  at  that  moment  by  the  lire  that  sparkled  in 
the  queen's  eyes,  and  in  fact  by  what  happened  the  next  day 
and  on  that  very  evening,  what  it  is  to  be  a  sovereign  woman 
when  enraged,  and  with  the  power  of  doing  what  she  pleases." 
Had  the  cautious  memoir  writer  been  less  discreet,  she  might 
have  added,  "  especially  when  that  sovereign  is  a  woman,  and 
woman  in  love.*'* 

The  first  step  was  to  arrest  Beaufort  and  bring  him  to 
trial.  To  this  the  queen  gave  assent.  On  the  2nd  of 
September,  1643,  the  duke,  with  Madame  de  Chevreuse  and 
her  daughter,  proceeded  to  the  Louvre  and  remained  some 
time  in  conversation  with  the  queen.  There  were  also 
present  Mazarin,  Madame  d'Hautefort,  Qui  taut,  captain  of 
the  guard,  and  some  of  the  officers  of  the  household ;  and, 
after  remaining  some  time  with  every  appearance  of  compo- 
sure, Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarin  quitted  the  saloon  and 
withdrew  into  a  neighbouring  apartment.  As  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  Guitaut  walked  up  and  whispered  something  in 
the  ear  of  the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  who  immediately  exclaimed 
aloud  that  he  was  arrested.  Thus  the  young  nobleman  in 
whom,  before  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  queen  had  placed 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  who  for  some  time  was  thought 
destined  to  play  the  splendid  part  of  a  royal  favourite,  having 
submitted  to  the  mandate  without  offering  the  slightest  resist- 
ance, slept  that  night  at  the  Louvre,  and  the  next  morning 
was  conveyed  to  the  prison  of  Vincennes,  while  a  general 
decree  of  exile  was  pronounced  against  all  the  principal 
members  of  the  faction. 

The  arrest  of  Beaufort,  the  dispersion  by  flight  of  his 
accomplices,  his  friends,  and  his  family,  was  the  first  and 
indispensable  measure  forced  upon  Mazarin  to  enable  him  to 
•  "Caniet,"iv.  p.  3. 
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face  the  danger  that  seemed  most  imminent.  But  what 
would  it  have  availed  him  to  lop  off  an  arm  had  he  left  the 
head  untouched — had  Madame  de  Chevreuse  remained  at 
court,  ever  ready  to  surround  the  queen  with  attention  and 
homage^  assiduous  to  retain  and  husband  the  last  remnant 
of  her  old  favour,  in  order  to  sustain  and  secretly  encourage 
the  malcontents^  inspire  them  with  her  audacity,  and  stir 
them  up  to  fresh  conspiracies  ?  She  still  held  in  her  grasp 
the  scarcely-severed  threads  of  the  plot ;  and  at  her  right 
hand  there  was  a  man  too  wary  to  allow  himself  to  be  com- 
promised by  such  underhand  dealings,  but  quite  ready  to 
profit  by  them,  and  whom  Madame  de  Chevreuse  had  sedu- 
lously exhibited  not  only  to  Anne  of  Austria,  but  to  France 
and  ail  Europe,  as  a  man  highly  capable  of  conducting  State 
affairs.  Mazarin,  therefore,  did  not  hesitate ;  but  on  the  day 
following  Beaufort's  arrest,  Ch&teauneuf,  Montresor,  and 
St.  Ibal  were  banished.  The  first-named  was  invited  to 
present  himself  at  court,  kiss  the  queen's  hand,  and  after- 
wards betake  himself  to  his  government  in  Touraine. 
Richelieu's  late  keeper  of  the  seals  deemed  it  something  to 
have  openly  escaped  disgrace,  to  have  resumed  the  eminent 
position  he  had  formerly  occupied  under  the  crown,  and  the 
government  of  a  large  province.  Yet  did  his  ambition  soar 
far  higher  still ;  but  he  kept  it  in  check,  and  merely  postponed 
its  flight  for  a  less  stormy  hour — obeyed  the  queen,  skilfully 
remained  friends  with  her,  and  also  kept  on  very  good  terms 
with  her  minister — biding  his  time  until  he  might  displace 
him.  He  waited  a  long  time,  however,  but  eventually  did 
not  quit  life  without  once  again  grasping,  for  a  moment  at 
least,  that  power  which  an  insensate  love  had  lost  him,  but 
which  an  inviolable  and  unswerving  friendship  in  the  end 
restored  to  him.* 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  unhappily  lacked  the  wisdom  dis- 
played throughout  this  fiery  ordeal  by  Chdteauneuf.  She 
forgot  for  once  to  look  with  a  smiling  face  upon  the  passing 

*  Chftfceannenf  held  the  seab  from  March  1650,  when  Mazarin  went  into 
Yolontary  ezil^  until  April  1651.  Ue  died  in  1658,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three. 
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storm^  in  which  she  was  too  suddenly  caught  to  escape 
altogether  scatheless.  La  Chfttre — one  of  her  most  intimate 
friends^  and  who  saw  her  almost  every  day^  relates  that 
during  the  very  same  evening  on  which  Beaufort  was  arrested 
at  the  Louvre,  "  her  majesty  told  the  duchess  that  she  be- 
lieved her  to  be  innocent  of  the  prisoner's  designs,  but  that 
nevertheless  she  deemed  it  fitting  that  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
should  quietly  withdraw  to  Dampierre;  and  that  after 
making  some  short  sojourn  there  she  should  retire  into 
Touraine/'*  The  duchess,  therefore,  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  go  at  once  to  Dampierre ;  but  no  sooner  .did  she  arrive 
at  her  favourite  chftteau,  than  instead  of  remaining  quiet, 
she  began  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  save  those  who  had 
compromised  themselves  for  her  sake.  She  began,  indeed, 
to  knot  the  meshes  of  a  new  web  of  intrigue,  and  even  found 
means  of  placing  a  letter  in  the  queen's  own  hand.  Message 
after  message  was  however  sent  to  hasten  her  departure — 
Montagu  being  despatched  to  her  on  the  same  errand,  as 
was  also  La  Porte.  She  received  them  haughtily,  and  de« 
ferred  her  journey  under  divers  pretexts.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  on  going  to  meet  the  duchess  on  her  road  from 
Brussels,  Montagu  had  oflFered  her,  on  the  queen's  part,  as 
well  as  that  of  Mazarin,  to  discharge  in  her  name  the  debts 
she  had  contracted  during  so  many  years  of  exile.  She  had 
already  received  heavy  sums,  but  was  unwilling  to  set  forth 
for  Touraine  until  after  the  queen  should  have  performed  all 
her  promises.  Marie  de  Rohan  had  left  the  Louvre  and 
Paris  with  a  bosom  swelling  with  grief  and  rage,  as  Hannibal 
had  quitted  Italy.  She  felt  that  the  court  and  the  capital 
and  the  queen's  inner  circle  formed  the  true  field  of  battle, 
and  that  to  remove  herself  from  it  was  to  abandon  the 
victory  to  the  enemy.  Her  retreat,  indeed,  was  an  occasion 
of  mourning  to  the  entire  Catholic  party,  as  well  as  to  the 
friends  of  peace  and  the  Spanish  alliance,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  public  rejoicing  for  the  friends  of  the  Protestant 
alliance.     The  Count  d'Estrade  actually  went  to  the  Louvre 

•  Hazarin's  '*CanieV'  ui  81,  82.     ''AUontanar  Cheverosa  che  fk  mille 
caballe." 
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on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Orange^  from  whom  he  was 
accredited,  to  thank  the  regent  officially  for  it. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  made  her  way^  therefore,  to  her 
estate  of  Dnverger,  between  Tours  and  Angers.  The  deep 
solitude  which  there  reigned  around  embittered  all  the  more 
the  feeling  of  her  defeat.  She  kept  up,  however,  a  brisk 
correspondence  with  her  stepmother,  Madame  de  Mont- 
bazon,  banished  to  Bochefort ;  and  the  two  exiles  mutually 
exhorted  each  other  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  towards 
effecting  the  overthrow  of  their  common  enemy.  Vanquished 
at  home,  the  duchess  centred  all  her  hopes  in  foreign  lands. 
She  revived  the  friendly  relations  which  she  had  never  ceased 
to  cherish  with  England,  Spain,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
Her  chief  prop,  the  centre  and  intermediary  of  her  intrigues, 
was  Lord  Goring,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  French 
court,  who,  like  his  ill-starred  master,  and  more  especially 
his  mistress,  belonged  to  the  Spanish  party.  Croft,  an 
English  gentleman,  whom  we  have  before  seen  figuring  in 
the  train  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  bestirred  himself  briskly 
and  openly  in  her  favour,  whilst  the  Chevalier  de  Jars  in- 
trigued warily  and  in  secret  for  Ch&teauneuF.  Beneath  the 
mantle  of  the  English  embassy  a  vast  correspondence  was 
carried  on  between  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  Venddme,  Bouil- 
lon, and  all  the  Malcontents, 

When  in  the  summer  of  1644,  the  Queen  of  England^ 
the  fugitive  consort  of  Charles  I. — having  sought  an  asylum 
in  France  from  the  fury  of  the  English  parliamentarians 
—  went  to  drink  the  Bourbon  waters,"**"  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  eagerly  desired  once  more  to  see  that  illustrious 
princess^  who  had  formerly  so  warmly  welcomed  her  at  the 
court  of  St.  Jameses ;  and  Queen  Henrietta,  who,  like  her 
mother  Marie  de'  Medici,  as  well  as  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
was  of  the  Spanish  and  Catholic  party,  would  have  been  en- 
raptured to  have  mingled  her  tears  with  those  of  so  old  and 
faithful  a  friend.  But  she  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  give 
way  to  her  inclination  without  permission  of  Queen  Anne, 
who  at  that  moment  of  exile  accorded  her  such  noble  hospi- 
*  Madame  de  Motteville. 
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tality.  Anne  of  Austria  politely  replied  that  the  queen,  her 
sister,  was  perfectly  free  to  act  as  she  chose ;  but  it  was  inti- 
mated to  her,  through  the  Chevalier  de  Jars,  that  it  was  not 
expedient  she  should  receive  the  visit  of  a  person  who, 
through  misguided  conduct,  had  lost  her  majesty's  favour. 
This  fresh  disgrace,  added  to  so  many  others,  increased  the 
duchess's  irritation  to  the  highest  pitch.  She  redoubled  her 
efforts  to  break  the  yoke  that  oppressed  her.  Mazarin  was 
made  acquainted  with  and  watched  all  her  manosuvres.  He 
had  the  comptroller  of  the  duchess's  household  arrested  in 
Paris,  and  shortly  afterwards  even  her  physician,  whilst 
accompanying  Madame  de  Chevreuse's  daughter  in  her 
carriage  for  an  airing.  The  duchess  complained  sharply  of 
such  a  proceeding  in  a  letter  which  she  managed  to  have 
handed  to  the  queen.  She  asserted  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Chevreuse  was  compelled  to  get  out  of  the  vehicle,  "two 
archers  levelling  their  pistols  at  her  breast,  and  shouting  all 
the  while,  '  Fire !  fire  V  and  that  they  threatened,  after  the 
same  fashion,  the  female  attendants  who  were  with  her.  At 
the  same  time  that  she  protested  her  own  innocence,  she  did 
not  fail  to  challenge  Anne's  sense  of  justice,  with  a  view  to 
neutralize  the  enmity  of  Mazarin.  But  the  physician  whom 
he  had  had  arrested,  on  being  flung  into  the  Bastille,  made 
avowals  which  opened  up  traces  of  very  grave  matters ;  and 
an  exempt  of  the  king's  guards  was  despatched  to  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  with  a  command  to  retire  to  Angoul^me,  and 
the  officer  was  even  charged  to  iconvey  her  thither.  At 
AngoulSme  was  a  strong  fortress  used  as  a  State  prison,  in 
which  her  friend  Ch&teauneuf  had  been  detained  on  her 
account  for  some  ten  years.  This  reminiscence,  ever  present 
to  the  imagination  of  the  duchess,  terrified  her  sorely.  She 
dreaded  lest  it  should  be  the  same  sort  of  retreat  which  they 
now  intended  for  her ;  and  preferring  every  kind  of  extremity 
to  being  incarcerated,  she  decided  upon  renewing  the  career 
of  adventures  which  she  had  confronted  in  1637,  and  to  tread 
for  the  third  time  the  wearisome  path  of  exile. 

But  how  greatly  were  circumstances  changed  around  her, 
and  how  changed  was  she  also  herself!     Her  first  exile  from 
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France  in  1626,  had  proved  one  continuous  triamph.  Young, 
lovely,  and  adored  by  every  one,  she  had  quitted  Nancy  and 
the  Duke  de  Lorraine — a  slave  henceforward  to  the  sway  of 
her  charms — only  to  return  to  Paris  and  trouble  the  heart  of 
the  stony,  impassive  Richelieu.  In  1637  her  flight  into  Spain 
had  on  the  contrary  proved  a  most  severe  trial  to  her ;  she 
had  been  forced  to  traverse  the  whole  of  France  in  disguise, 
brave  more  than  one  danger,  endure  much  suffering,  only  to 
struggle  in  the  sequel  with  five  long  years  of  impotent 
agitation ;  but,  at  any  rate,  she  had  youth  to  back  her,  and 
the  consciousness  of  that  irresistible  beauty  which  procured 
her  adorers  and  suitors  wherever  she  wandered,  even  among 
the  occupants  of  thrones.  She  had  then  faith,  likewise,  in  the 
queen's  friendship ;  and  she  had  firm  reliance  that  the  time 
would  come  when  that  friendship  would  repay  her  for  all  her 
devoteduess.  Now  old  age  she  felt  was  creeping  upon  her; 
her  beauty,  verging  towards  its  decline,  promised  her  only 
conquests  few  and  far  between.  She  perceived  that  in 
losing  her  power  over  the  queen's  heart  she  had  lost  the 
greater  portion  of  her  prestige  both  in  France  and  in  Europe. 
The  flight  of  the  Duke  de  Venddme,  shortly  about  to  be 
followed  by  that  of  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  left  the  Importants 
without  any  chief  of  note.  She  had  found  Mazarin  to  be 
quite  as  skilful  and  formidable  an  enemy  as  Richelieu. 
Victory  seemed  to  have  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him. 
De  Bouillon's  own  brother,  Turenne,  solicited  the  honour  of 
serving  him,  and  the  Duke  d'Fnghien  won  battle  after  battle 
for  him.  She  knew  also  that  the  cardinal  had  that  in  his  hands 
wherewith  he  could  condemn  and  sentence  her  to  confine- 
ment for  the  rest  of  her  days.  When,  however,  almost  every 
one  forsook  her,  this  extraordinary  woman  did  not  give  way 
to  self-abandonment.  As  soon  as  the  exempt  Riquetti  had 
signified  to  her  the  order  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  she 
adopted  measures  with  her  accustomed  promptitude,  and 
accompanied  by  her  daughter  Charlotte,  who  had  hastened 
to  her  mother  and  refused  to  quit  her,  she  succeeded  in 
reaching  by  cross-roads  the  thickets  of  La  Vendfe  and  the 
solitudes  of  Brittany ;  until  approaching  within  a  few  leagues 
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of  Saint-Malo^  she  solicited  an  asylum  at  the  hands  of  the 
Marquis  de  Coetquen.  That  noble  and  generoas  Breton 
gave  her  the  hospitality  which  was  due  to  a  woman  in  mis- 
fortune. She  did  not  abuse  it^  and  after  placing  her  jewels 
in  his  hands^  as  she  had  formerly  done  in  those  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld,* she  embarked  with  her  daughter,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  at  Saint-Malo,  on  board  a  small  vessel  bound  for 
Dartmouth,  whence  she  purposed  crossing  over  to  Dunkirk 
and  entering  Flanders.  But  the  English  parliamentarian 
men-of-war  were  cruising  off  those  shores.  They  met  with, 
and  took  prisoner  the  wretched  little  bark,  and  carried  her 
into  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  Madame  de  Chevreuse  was 
recognised ;  and  as  they  knew  her  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  the  Roundheads  were  not  loth  to  subject  her  to 
sufficiently  rough  treatment,  and  afterwards  hand  her  over  to 
Mazarin.  Fortunately,  in  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
she  met  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whom  she  had  formerly 
known.  The  duchess  appealed  to  his  couiisesyjt  and,  thanks 
to  his  good  offices,  she  obtained,  with  no  little  difficulty,  pass- 
ports which  permitted  her  to  gain  Dunkirk,  and  thence  the 
Spanish  Low  Countries. 

She  took  up  her  abode  for  a  short  time  at  Liege,  and 
applied  herself  to  maintain  and  consolidate  to  the  utmost 
degree  possible  between  the  Duke  de  Lorraine,  Austria,  and 
Spain,  an  alliance  which  was  the  final  resource  of  the  Import 
tants,  and  the  last  basis  of  her  own  reputation  and  high 
standing.  Mazarin^  however,  having  got  the  upper  hand, 
resumed  all  Richelieu's  designs,  and,  like  him,  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  detach  Lorraine  from  his  two  allies.  The 
duke  was  then  madly  enamoured  of  the  fair  Beatrice  de 
Cusance,  Princess  of  Cantecroix.  Mazarin  laboured  to 
gain  over  the  lady,  and   he  proposed  to  the  ambitious  and 

*  Subsequently,  she  requested  the  Marquis  of  Coetquen  to  hand  over  her 
jewels  to  Montr^sor,  who  transferred  them  to  a  messenger  of  the  duchess.  But 
Mazarin  was  mformed  of  everything  from  first  to  last ;  he  was  aware  of  every 
tittle  of  the  duchess's  correspondence ;  he  tried  to  seize  with  the  strong  hand 
the  famous  gems ;  arrested  Montr^r  and  kept  him  for  upwards  of  a  year  in 
prison.     See  Memoirs  of  Montr^sor. 

t  See  her  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  dated  Isle  of  Wight,  29th  April, 
1645,  in  « Archives  des  Azures  Etrangdres,"  Fkaitce,  t.  cvi.  p.  162. 
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enterprising  Charles  IV.  to  break  with  Spain  and  march 
into  Franche-Comt^  with  the  aid  of  France,  promising  to 
leave  him  in  possession  of  all  he  might  conquer.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  over  to  his  interest  Duke  Charleses  own 
sister,  the  former  mistress  of  Puylaurens,  the  Princess  de 
Phalzbourg,  then  greatly  fallen  from  her  former  "  high  es- 
tate ;"  and  who  gave  him  secret  and  faithful  account  of  all 
that  passed  in  the  immediate  circle  of  her  brother.  Mazarin 
required  of  her  especially  to  keep  him  apprised  of  Madame 
de  Chevreuse^s  slightest  movement.  He  knew  that  she  was 
in  correspondence  with  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  that  she  dis- 
posed of  the  Imperial  general  Piccolomini  by  means  of  her 
friend  Madame  de  Strozzi,  and  even  that  she  had  preserved 
intact  her  sway  over  the  Duke  de  Lorraine,  despite  the 
charms  of  the  fair  Beatrice.  By  the  help  of  the  Princess  de 
Phalzbourg  he  watched  every  step,  and  disputed  with  her,  foot 
to  foot,  possession  of  the  fickle  Charles  IV.,  sometimes  victor, 
but  very  often  the  vanquished  in  this  mysterious  struggle. 

The  advantage  remained  with  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  Her 
ascendancy  over  Charles  IV. — the  offspring  of  love,  but  sur- 
viving that  passion,  and  more  potent  than  all  the  later  loves 
of  that  inconstant  prince — retained  him  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  and  frustrated  Mazarines  projects.  By  degrees  she 
became  once  more  the  soul  of  every  intrigue  planned  against 
the  French  Government.  She  did  not  always  attack  it  from 
without,  but  excited  interiorly  difficulties,  which,  like  the 
heads  of  the  hydra,  were  unceasingly  springing  forth.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  knot  of  ardent  and  obstinate  emigrants,  among 
others  by  the  Count  de  Saint- Ybar,  one  of  the  most  resolute 
men  of  the  party,  she  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  remnant  of 
the  Importants  left  in  France,  and  everywhere  added  fuel  to 
the  fire  of  sedition.  Actuated  by  strong  passion,  yet  mistress 
of  herself,  she  preserved  a  calm  brow  amidst  the  wrack  of  the 
tempest,  at  the  same  time  that  she  displayed  an  indefatigable 
activity  in  surprising  the  weak  side  of  the  enemy.  Making 
use  alike  of  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  party,  sometimes 
she  meditated  a  revolt  in  Languedoc,  or  a  descent  upon 
Brittany ;  at  others,  on  the  slightest  symptom  of  discontent 
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betrayed  by  some  person  of  importaoce^  she  laboured  to  drive 
out  Mazarin.  In  1647  her  piercing  glance  discovered^  even 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  congress  of  ministers^  symptoms  of  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  French  ambassador^  the  Duke  de 
Longueville,  and  the  prime  minister ;  between  whom,  in  fact, 
there  was  very  little  friendly  understanding ;  and  she  had  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  having  thenceforth  cause  to  found 
but  too  just  hopes  upon  the  ill-regulated  and  fickle  temper  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  very  recently  become  Prince  de  Conde. 
Time  took  a  step.  The  Fronde  broke  out;  the  ardent 
duchess  rushed  once  more  to  Brussels  in  1649,  and  there 
brought  to  her  friends  the  support  of  Spain,  and  her  own 
experience.  She  was  then  nearly  fifty  years  old.  Age  and 
sorrow  had,  it  is  true,  triumphed  over  her  beauty;  but  she  was 
still  abounding  in  charms,  and  her  firm  glance,  her  decision, 
her  intrepidity  and  vivacity,  were  yet  entire.  She  had  found  a 
last  friend  in  the  Marquis  de  Laigues,  captain  of  the  Duke 
d'  Orleans'  guards,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  resolution,  whom 
she  loved  even  unto  the  end ;  and  whom,  after  the  death  of 
the  Duke  de  Chevreuse  in  1657,  she  linked  probably  with 
her  own  destiny  by  one  of  those  "  marriages  of  conscience^' 
then  rather  fashionable.*  To  follow  her  further,  step  by 
step,  would  be  to  plunge  the  reader  into  the  labyrinth  of 
the  Fronde  intrigues.  Let  it  ^suffice  to  say,  therefore,  that 
she  played  therein  one  of  the  principal  parts.  Attached, 
heart  and  soul,  to  that  faction  and  its  essential  interests,  she 
steered  it  through  all  the  shoals  which  encircled  it  with  an 
incomparable  skill  and  vigour.  After  having  so  long  had  the 
suppoi*t  of  Spain,  she  knew  when  to  effect  a  timely  separation 
from  it.  She  always  preserved  great  influence  over  the  Duke 
de  Lorraine,  and  it  is  not  diificult  to  recognise  her  hidden  hand 
behind  the  different  and  often  contrary  movements  of  Charles 
IV.  She  took  the*  principal  share  in  the  three  great  revolu- 
tions which  marked  and  bound  together  the  entire  history  of 
the  Fronde  between  the  war  in  Paris  and  the  peace  of  Ruel. 
In  1650,  she  was  inclined  to  prefer  Mazarin  to  Conde,  and  she 

*  See  "  Memoirs  of  Brienne  tbe  yonnger,"  t.  ii.  chap.  xix.  p.  178.    "  I^e 
MarquiB  de  Laigae8»  qui  certainement  ^toit  mari  de  oonsdence  de  la  duchesBe." 
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ventured  to  advise  laying  hands  on  the  victor  of  Rocroyand 
Lens.  In  1651 — an  interval  of  incertitude  for  Mazarin^  who 
was  very  near  losing  himself  by  his  own  craft  and  a  too  com- 
plicated line  of  conduct — a  great  interest,  the  well-founded 
hope  of  marrying  her  daughter  Charlotte  to  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  brought  her  once  again  to  the  Conde  party,  and  hence 
the  deliverance  of  the  imprisoned  princes.  In  1652  the 
accumulated  blunders  of  Conde  brought  her  back  again  and 
for  ever  to  the  queen  and  Mazarin.  She  did  not  share 
Betz's  folly  in  imagining  the  constitution  of  a  third  party  in 
revolutionary  times,  nor  dream  of  a  government  between 
Cond6  and  Mazarin,  with  a  worn-out  parliament  and  the 
fickle  Duke  d^Orleans.  Her  politic  instinct  told  her  that, 
after  so  much  agitation,  a  solid  and  durable  power  was  the 
greatest  necessity  of  Franca  Mazarin,  who,  like  Richelieu, 
had  never  opposed  it  but  with  regret,  sought  for,  and  was 
very  glad  to  follow  her  advice.*  She  passed  over  loftily  to 
the  side  of  royalty ;  she  served  it,  and  in  turn  received  its 
services.  After  Mazarin,  she  predicted  the  talent  in  Colbert, 
before  he  was  appointed  to  office ;  she  laboured  at  his  eleva- 
tion and  the  ruin  of  Fouquet :  and  the  proud  but  judicious 
Marie  de  Rohan  gave  her  grandson,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse, 
the  friend  of  Beauvilliers  and  Fenelon,  to  the  daughter  of  a 
talented  burgess — the  greatest  financial  administratorf  France 
ever  had.  She  henceforward  easily  obtained  all  she  could 
wish  for  herself  and  for  her  family  ;  she  reached  the  summit 
of  renown  and  consideration ;  and  thus,  like  her  two  illustrious 
rivals,  Madame  de  Longueville  and  the  Princess  Palatine, 
she  finished  in  profound  peace  one  of  the  most  agitated 
careers  of  that  stormiest  of  epochs — the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  said  that  the  duchess  also,  towards  the  close  of  her 
earthly  career,  felt  the  influence  of  divine  grace,  and  turned 
heavenwards  her  gaze,  wearied  with  the  changefulness  of  all 
sublunary  things.     She  had  seen  successively  fall  around  her 

*  See  the  collection  of  inedited  autograph  letters  of  Hasaxin  to  the  Abb^ 
Fonquet  in  the  "  Bibliothdqae  Nationale/'  No.  2799,  in  which  Mazarin  con- 
tinually requests  the  opinion  and  good  offices  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse. 
t  "  Memoirs  of  Brienne  the  younger/'  t.  L  chap,  vii.  p.  218. 
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all  whom  she  had  either  loved  or  hated — Richelieu  and  Maza- 
rin^  Loui9  XIII.  and  Anne  of  Austria^  the  Queen  of  England 
Henrietta  Maria^  and  her  amiable  daughter  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  Ch&teauneuf,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.     Her  own 
deeply-loved  daughter  had  expired  in  her  arms  during  the 
miserable  war  of  the  Fronde.     He  who  had  been  the  first  to 
lure  her  from  the  path  of  duty — the  handsome  but  frivolous 
Holland — had  ascended  the  scaffold  with  Charles  I. ;  and  her 
last  friend^  much  younger  than  herself,  the  Marquis  deLaigues, 
had  preceded  her  to  the  tomb.      She  arrived  at  length  but  too 
clearly  at  the  conviction  that  she  had  given  up  her  mind  to 
chimeras;  and  seeking  self-mortification  through  thesame  senti- 
ment which  had  brought  about  her  ruin — the  haughty  duchess 
became  the  humblest  of  women.     Renouncing  all  worldly 
grandeur,  she  quitted  her  splendid  mansion  in  the  Faubourg 
St.    Germain,    built   by  Le   Muet,*    and    retired  into  the 
country;  not  to  Dampierre,  which  would  have  only  too  vividly 
recalled  to  her  recollection  the  brilliant  days  of  her  past 
existence,  but  to  a  modest  dwelling  at  Gaguy,  near  Chelles. 
And   there  she  awaited  her  last  hour,  far  from  the  world^s 
gaze ;  and  ere  long  expired  in  tranquillity  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine,   the  same    year    as   Cardinal  Retz   and   Madame  de 
Longueville.     She  desired  to  have  neither  solemn  obsequies 
nor  funeral  oration,  and  forbade  that  any  of  those  lofly  titles 
which  she  had  borne  through  life  and  had  learned  to  despise 
should  accompany  her  to  the  grave.     It  was  her  wish  to  be 
buried  obscurely  in  the  small  and  ancient  church  of  Gagny ; 
and  there,  in  the  southern  aisle,   near  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  some  faithful  but  unknown  hand  has  placed  upon  a 
slab  of  black  marble  the  following  epitaph : — 

''Here  lies  Marie  de  Rohan,  Duchess  de  Chevreuse, 
daughter  of  Hercule  de  Rohan,  Duke  de  Montbazon,  She 
espoused  first,  Charles  d^ Albert,  Duke  de  Luynes,  Peer  and 
Constable  of  France,  and  secondly,  Claude  de  Lorraine,  Duke 
de  Chevreuse.'' 

•  See  "  Saaval,"  t.  il  p.  124^  relative  to  the  H6tel  Montbazon. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FAVOUEITES  OF  LOUIS  THE  FOURTEENTH. 


STATE   OF   SOCIETY    IN   FRANCE    AFTER   THE    FRONDE. 

1640—1655. 

THE  wars  of  the  Fronde  were  over.  Lassitude  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  most  stirring  and  energetic  spirits  of 
those  bygone  storray  days.  The  need  of  retirement  and  repose 
was  universally  felt  after  such  a  period  of  fiery  activity  and 
wide-spread  agitation.  With  some^  the  reaction  consequent 
upon  a  long-sustained  intestine  struggle  gave  place  to  a  round 
of  enervating  pleasures,  tours  of  travel,  or  eccentric  modes  of 
life.  Royal  power  reigned  supreme  j  and  without  desiring,  or 
perhaps,  even  caring  about  it,  the  Frondeurs  sought  to  forget 
their  lost  liberty  in  bursts  of  forced  gaiety,  after  the  extrava- 
gant fashion  depicted  by  Scarron — that  facile  princeps  of 
burlesque  poetry.  The  signs  of  an  age  ought  never  to  be 
misconstrued ;  and  at  no  period  were  more  epigrammatic  and 
humorous  verses  rife  than  during  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — sallies  of  wit  and  whimsicality  breathing  the 
most  exuberant  gaiety.  The  suppressed  Frondeurs^  for  want 
of  some  stronger  stimulant,  devoted  themselves  to  satire  and 
raillery  for  the  sake  of  fun  and  amusement ;  and,  as  Cardinal 
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de  Reiz  said^  touching  gaieties  having  superseded  gravitie 
"  Sallust  and  Tacitus  were  altogether   out  of  date/'     So, 
the  order  of  the  day  was — voffue  la  galhre  ! 

In  the  old  Marais — then  a  very  favourite  haunt  of  the 
votaries  of  pleasure — stood  the  Chdteau  du  Temple,  wherein 
sojourned  at  this  time  a  bastard  scion  of  the  great  Henry, 
Caesar,  son  of  the  Fair  Gabrielle,  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of 
Duke  de  Vendome,  and  father  of  the  Dukes  de  Mercoeur  and 
Beaufort,  who  had  both  lately  figured  as  dare-devil  leaders 
of  the  Fronde.  In  the  midst  of  those  intestine  troubles, 
Venddme  had  colleagued  with  Cromwell  to  constitute  a  pro- 
tectorate, half  Huguenot,  half  Malcontent,  in  France ;  and  if 
under  the  roof  of  the  Temple  politics  no  longer  reigned 
supreme,  their  renunciation  was  brought  about  through  the 
effect  of  sheer  terror  alone.  So  its  frequenters  gave  them- 
selves up  to  enjoyment  of  one  sort  or  another ;  all  the  chief 
Malcontents — Beaufort,  Saint-Evremond,  and  the  rest — bold 
theorists  as  they  were,  having,  before  exiling  themselves,  in- 
filtrated the  Epicurean  poison  most  entirely  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  society  of  the  Temple ;  which  discoursed,  like 
the  pagan  Lucretius,  upon  the  laws  of  Nature  with  the 
utmost  liberty  of  speech.  Periods  of  political  disorder,  when 
long-continued,  have  always  evinced  proclivity  to  licentious- 
ness of  morals. 

Branch-like  establishments  to  this  supper-house  were  the 
hotels  of  the  two  celebrated  hetaine  of  those  days — Marion 
de  Lorme  and  Ninon  de  I'Enclos.  Marion  la  Champagnoise, 
though  of  obscure  origin,  attracted  indifferently  within  her 
salon,  by  her  beauty  and  intelligence,  great  wits,  nobles,  and 
poets — amongst  others  Condfe,  Cinq-Mars,  Longueville,  Cor- 
neille,  and  Moliere.  Pamphlet-historians  and  pretentious 
romance-writers,  in  order  to  sully  the  memory  of  a  great 
statesman,  have  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  was  the  lover  of  Marion  de  Lorme;  as  though 
there  were  nothing  but  sensual  appetites  to  engross  the  lives 
of  great  statesmen.  Marion  was  a  spy  of  the  cardinal,  and, 
as  such,  auxiliary  to  his  subtle  policy ;  that  was  all.     Her 
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little  park  opening  out  of  the  Rue  de  la  Cerisaie,  and  her 
house  upon  the  Place  Royale,  collected  together  a  host  of 
giddy,  thoughtless  men  of  fashion,  who  there  indulged  in 
noisy,  vapid,  and  sometimes  seditious  talk.  Marion  listened 
and  reported;  such  was  the  function  she  fulfilled  for  the 
cardinal,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  she  had  no  other. 
The  heads  of  a  state  and  possessors  of  power  are  frequently 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  degraded  instruments  to  arrive 
at  great  results:  Eichelieu  and  Mazarin  had  copied  this 
custom  from  Venice,  where  courtesans  were  commonly  em- 
ployed as  state  spies. 

With  more  dignity  than  Marion  de  Lorme,  Ninon  de 
TEnclos  brought  together  another  section  of  rwe/fe-wits — 
great  men  with  the  great  ladies — the  nobler  relics  of  the 
Fronde :  Conde,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Longueville,  Coligni, 
Villar9eau,  Sevigne,  D'Albret,  D'Estrfe,  proud  names  that 
had  figured  prominently  in  the  late  civil  war.  Mazarin 
allowed  this  clique  to  assemble  in  the  superb  beauty^s  salon, 
because  it  gave  him  another  means  of  watching  and  learning 
what  was  going  on  amongst  his  former  enemies.  They  did 
not  actually  form  themselves  into  an  opposition  cabal,  but 
they  spoke  of  old  times  with  enthusiasm  round  Ninon's 
festive  board,  and  toasted  their  fallen  comrades — regretting 
Seaufort,  the  coadjutor  Retz,  and,  in  short,  all  who  had  been 
heroes  of  the  Fronde  and  were  the  enemies  of  the  cardinal. 
Party  men  have  sympathies  impossible  to  conceal,  apparent  in 
every  word  they  utter,  and  which  insensibly  betray  them 
against  their  will. 

No  longer  able,  therefore,  to  conspire,  men  rushed  into 
philosophy  and  pleasure.  Paris  had  never  seen  greater  dis- 
sipation, deeper  play,  amours  more  rife.  Lands  and  money 
were  flung  to  the  winds,  and  the  best  regulated  families  were 
eaten  up  with  debt.  In  the  cardinaPs  time,  a  thousand  pistoles 
were  singly  staked  at  lansquenet  every  evening.  In  those  un- 
settled times,  when  the  political  cause  for  which  such  men  had 
struggled  was  lost,  they  regarded  everything  else  with  reckless- 
ness and  desperation — gambled,  fought,  and  made  love  with  a 
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view  to  forgetfulness  of  the  past.  The  cavaliers  who  before 
the  tragi-comedy  of  the  Fronde  had  charged  with  the  Prince 
de  Conde  at  Rocroy,  fought  together  like  desperadoes^  with 
oblivion  of  themselves.  The  Count  Bussy-Babutin,  La  Roche- 
foucauld, and  the  Sevignes,  though  Frondeurs  to  the  backbone, 
rather  belonged  to  that  mixed  party  which  had  wished  to  keep 
in  with  both  the  king  and  the  Fronde — a  party  as  discontented 
with  the  absolute  authority  to  which  the  young  Louis  XIV. 
aspired,  as  with  the  public  promoters  of  turbulence.  From 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters  we  may  learn  what  regret  was 
felt  for  the  coadjutor,  Cardinal  de  Retz,  the  Duke  de  Beau- 
fort, and  the  rest  of  the  party  of  wearied  and  desperate  men 
who  sought  to  restrain  and  guide  the  sceptre-hand  of  the 
boy-king.  Absolute  power  was,  therefore,  the  oflfepring  of 
universal  lassitude. 


II. 


BfADEMOTSELLE    DE   LA  VALLIERE    AS   DESCRIBED    BY  HER   CON- 
TEMPORARIES  FIRST   SEEN   BY  LOUIS  XIV.  AT   THE    PALACE 

OF  ST.  CLOUD DEEP  AND  LASTING  IMPRESSION  MADE  UPON 

HER  HEART  BY  THE  YOUNG  KINO. 

Louise  Fran9oise  de  la  Baume  Le  Blanc  de  la  Valliere 
was  born  in  1644,  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  of  France, 
near  the  gates  of  Tours^  of  a  noble  stem^  originally  from  the 
Bourbonnais  and  established  in  Touraine.  Having  lost  her 
father  in  childhood,  she  had  been  brought  up  in  the  old 
chftteau  of  Blois,  the  residence  of  the  king's  uncle,  Gaston. 
The  mother  of  Louise  had  remarried  with  the  duke's  chief 
maitre  d'hdtel,  Jacques  de  Courtravel,  Marquis  de  Saint- 
Remy.  At  fifteen,  when  the  English  princess  Henrietta 
formed  her  court,  on  her  marriage  with  Philip  d'Orleans  the 
king's  brother.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  was  enrolled 
amongst  the  duchess's  maids-of-honour.      She  was  then  a 
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childish-looking  girl,  with  only  slightly  regular  features,  but 
those  features  bore  an  expression  of  ineffable  sweetness.  Au 
air  of  languor,  probably  arising  from  physical  delicacy,  gave  a 
somewhat  peculiar  charm  to  her  slender  figure,  though  she 
was  slightly  lame  with  one  foot.  It  was  upon  her  the  well- 
known  bitter  line  was  penned — 

"  Soyez  boiteuse,  ajez  qninze  aiuu" 

Added  to  this,  all  her  companions  praised  her  graceful^ 
witty,  animated,  and  at  the  same  time  amiable  conversation  ; 
full,  also,  as  it  was  of  those  pungent  sallies  which  frequently 
constitute  the  best  feature  of  high-bred  social  intercourse. 

Somewhat  later,  the  loveliness  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Val- 
liere  became  of  a  nature  and  quality  so  exquisite  and  tender 
that  all  contemporary  writers  are  unanimous  on  the  subject. 
The  engravings  or  even  painted  portraits  of  her  will  hardly 
now  convey  a  just  idea  of  that  species  of  beauty  which  was 
entirely  her  own.*  Freshness  and  delicate  brilliancy  of  com- 
plexion, a  vivacious  yet  soft  and  subdued  manner,  constituted 
an  essential  part  of  her  fascination.  ^'  She  was  very  amiable,^' 
writes  Madame  de  Motteville,  "  and  her  beauty  had  great 
fascination  through  the  dazzling  pink  and  white  of  her  com« 
plexion,  through  the  gentle  glance  of  her  blue  eyes,  and  by 
the  radiance  of  her  glossy  hair,  which  strikingly  enhanced  the 
lustre  of  her  expressive  countenance.  Her  soft  gaze  was 
accompanied  by  a  touching  tone  of  voice  that  went  straight 
to  the  heart/'  "  All  about  her,  indeed,  was  in  perfect  harmony. 
Tenderness — the  very  soul  of  her  nature — was  attempered 
within  her  by  a  visible  basis  of  virtue.  Modesty,  grace — a 
simple  and  ingenuous  grace,  a  modesty  which  won  esteem — 
ravishingly  inspired  and  directed  every  motion.  Although 
slightly  lame,  she  danced  uncommonly  well.  Somewhat  slow 
in  her  gait,  when  suddenly  compelled,  she  could  find  her 
vnngs.  Later,  when  the  cloister  grate  had  finally  closed  upon 
her,  one  of  her  greatest  inconveniences  and  mortifications 

*  The  enamel  miniature  by  Petitot  in  the  Loavre  can  alone,  perhaps,  do 
justice  to  that  sunny,  animated,  high-bred,  racUant  countenance. 
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centered  in  the  want  of  a  fitting  shoe,  which,  when  living  in  the 
gay  world,  she  had  had  made  to  conceal  her  slight  infirmity. 
Slender — even  somewhat  thin — a  riding-habit  suited  her 
figure  admirably ;  the  boddice  bringing  the  symmetry  of  her 
waist  and  shoulders  into  full  development,  and  the  cravate 
then  worn  made  her  appear  stouter  than  she  really  was.  To 
sum  up  all,  she  was  an  interesting,  not  a  triumphant  beauty 
— one  of  those  daughters  of  Eve  who  seek  not  self-achieve- 
ment by  obtruding  themselves  upon  one's  attention  merely 
through  their  bodily  perfections,  and  with  which  mental 
beauty  is  unallied.  Mind  in  La  Valliere  was  ever  present. 
She  was  one  of  those  enchanting  creatures  of  whom  no  one 
could  help  saying,  after  a  single  glance  and  at  the  same 
moment — What  a  charming  countenance  and  expression  !" 

The  foregoing  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  her,  though  modern, 
has  been  traced  by  a  master  hand ;  and  therein  will  be  re- 
cognised the  delicate  pencil  and  skilful  shading  of  an  author 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  admirable  portraits 
of  celebrated  women — M.  Sainte-Beuve.  With  regard  to 
the  above  description,  which  fully  sustains  the  opinion  of  the 
nineteenth  century  relative  to  the  exquisite  countenance  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  it  is  curious  to  collate  the  dif- 
ferent sketches  which  contemporaries  have  left  of  "  one  who 
loved  not  wisely  but  too  well.*'  The  Abbe  de  Choisy,  who 
had  known  her  from  childhood,  was  the  means  of  placing  her 
as  maid-of-honour  in  the  household  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 
The  reverend  father  thus  speaks  of  her  in  his  Memoirs  : — 
"  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  was  not  one  of  those  entirely 
perfect  beauties  whom  one  often  admires  without  loving  them. 
She  was  very  amiable,  and  that  verse  of  La  Fontaine — 

'*  Et  la  grftce  plus  belle  encore  que  la  beaut^/' 

seems  to  have  been  penned  for  her.''  "  Her  eyes  seemed  to 
me  finer  than  those  of  Madame  de  Montespau,"  says  the 
Princess  Palatine;  and  Bussy-Rabutin,  after  depicting  the 
delicate  traits  of  her  physiognomy  and  elegance  of  her  shape, 
adds — "  She  had  a  well-informed  mind ;"  and,  further — "  She 
loved  devotedly  the  king's  person,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
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that  she  would  have  loved  him  as  much  had  she  been  a  great 
queen  or  he  a  plain  gentleman/'  This  opinion  of  a  not  over- 
refined  contemporary,  but  who  was  a  truth-speaker,  we  shall 
find  confirmed  by  a  line  in  the  Souvenirs  of  Madame  de  Cay  lus : 
— ^'  She  was  born  tender  and  virtuous  ;  she  loved  the  king 
and  not  royalty."  The  possession  of  seductive  charms  and 
real  moral  loveliness  is  conceded  to  her  by  every  writer  who 
has  attempted  to  describe  this  beautiful  but  unfortunate 
royal  favourite. 

Louise  saw  Louis  XI Y.  for  the  first  time  amidst  the 
gaieties  of  the  little  court  of  his  sister-in-law,  and  her  im- 
pression was  as  deep  as  it  was  instantaneous.  It  was  never 
effaced,  as  will  be  seen,  although  she  was  at  the  time  no 
older  than  fifteen.  She  was  then  in  attendance  on  Henrietta 
of  England  at  St.  Cloud,  where  the  Duchess  d'Orleans  was 
giving  a  series  of  fStes  on  occasion  of  the  completion  of  large 
additions  made  to  that  palace,  and  when  the  waters  of  the  fine 
cascade  designed  by  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  were  first  seen 
descending  in  foaming  torrents  down  a  flight  of  marble  stairs 
to  join  the  calm  course  of  the  Seine. 


III. 

MAIDS   OF    HONOUR    IN    PBANCE. 

1656—1667. 

The  institution  of  maids-of-honour  to  the  French  queens  ema- 
nated from  Catherine  de'  Medici,  through  that  dominant  idea 
of  appeasing  all  parties  which  characterized  the  latter  part 
of  the  politic  queen-mother's  life.  Amidst  the  horrors  and 
barbarities  of  civil  war,  these  gentle  girls  were  brought  upon 
the  scene  to  calm  the  unnatural  violence  of  intestine  strife, 
and  dedicate  themselves  to  the  preparation  of  those  amuse- 
ments that  were  best  calculated  to  soften  the  rugged  breasts 
of  men  whose  fierce  passions  had  been  too  long  stimulated 
by  sanguinary  contests  in  the  battle-field.     The  custom  was 
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maintained  under  those  votaries  of  the  Graces — the  Valois 
princes;  and  Marie  de'  Medici  resumed  it  with  added 
honour  under  Henry  IV. — ^the  king  with  holes  in  his  pour- 
point,  the  Bearnese  gentleman  who  bestowed  such  scant 
care  upon  his  person.  Anne  of  Austria,  Louis  XIV /s 
mother,  had  just  given  new  life  to  the  graceful  institution ; 
for  Spanish  usage  placed  around  each  princess  las  ninas 
d'onor — ^a  charming  phrase  for  a  sisterhood  of  charmers,  and 
for  an  institution  to  whose  moral  purity  the  daughters  of  royal 
races  were  confided,  and  who  were  watched  over  by  the 
maiden  chastity  of  the  ancient  and  loyal  provinces  of  Castille, 
Arragon,  and  the  Asturias. 

This  corps  d^ilite  crowned  the  majesty  of  the  throne  so 
gracefully,  that  the  princesses  of  the  blood  royal  had  also 
their  maids-of-honour,  and  among  those  especially  famous 
for  their  beauty  were  the  ladies  so  appointed  in  the  house- 
hold of  our  Eriglish  princess,*  wife  of  Philip,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  only  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  The  duchess  was 
surrounded  by  the  loveliest  garland  of  youthful  beauties — 
Mademoiselles  de  Sourdis,  de  Soyencourt,  de  Saint- Aignan,  de 
Vardes,  Montausier,  De  Bussi,  De  la  Quiche,  D'Attigny,  and 
La  Valli^re,  a  graceful  bevy,  whose  sole  daily  prattle  was  of 
the  king,  his  gentlemen,  their  prowess  and  amorous  compli- 
ments. When  they  were  of  marriageable  age,  the  queen 
and  her  sister-in-law  interested  themselves  in  the  welfare  of 
these  maids-of-honour  as  with  their  own  children  or  sisters 
— selecting  some  noble  or  handsome  courtier  from  amongst 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  battle-field  or 
carrousel,  whilst  wearing  discreetly  the  device  and  colours  of 
his  well-beloved  damsel.  The  sceptical  may  give  vent  to 
their  sarcasm  touching  those  manners  of  ancient  chivalry ; 
but  nevertheless  it  performed  the  grandest  achievements 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  France. 

The  youthful  monarch  showed  himself  very  assiduous  in 
his  attentions  to  Madame,  his  sister-in-law  from  England,  and 
his  'assiduities  being  remarked,  they  furnished  a  theme  for 

*  Henrietta  of  England,  sister  of  Charles  II.     The  marriage  was  celebrate 
on  the  Slst  March,  1661. 
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certain  maleyolent  iDsinuations  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
fute. The  queen-mother,  uneasy  herself  on  the  subject^ 
endeavoured  toturn  theking^s  attention  towards  Mademoiselles 
de  Pons,  de  Chemeraut,  and  de  la  Valliere,  and  the  last-named 
he  distinguished  from  the  rest  but  too  speedily.  He  was 
not,  however,  the  sole  admirer  of  the  young  maid  of  honour. 
A  very  youthful  minister — Lomenie  de  Brienne,  had  cast  his 
eyes  upon  her,  and  was  about  to  declare  his  love ;  but  when 
he  discovered  with  terror  and  amazement  that  he  was  the  rival 
of  his  sovereign,  he  withdrew  his  suit  immediately.  The  irre- 
sistible Count  de  Quiche,  captivated  likewise  by  this  mere 
child,  '^  fort  jolie,  fort  douce,  fort  naive ^^^  acted  with  the  same 
prudence.  The  surintendant  of  finance,  Fouquet,  was  less 
timid.  If  chronicles  are  to  be  credited,  and  even  certain 
contemporary  evidence,  apocryphal  as  it  may  be,  he  did  not 
fear  to  proffer  his  generosity  for  the  acceptance  of  the  young 
maid-of-honour.  His  overtures  ceased  upon  Madame  de 
la  Vallierc  complaining  to  the  king  thereanent,  who  took 
good  care  not  to  forget  the  pretensions  of  Fouquet.  It  was 
certainly  not  one  of  the  least  grudges  on  that  account  that 
Louis  XIY.  cherished  against  him ;  and,  in  the  course  of  that 
same  year,  in  1661,  the  arrest  of  the  surintendant  was,  at 
the  same  time,  not  only  a  political  lesson  to  financial  de- 
predators, but    none  the  less  significant  to  too  audacious 


How  charming  she  must  have  been — ^that  poor  La  Valliere 
— during  her  first  moments  of  triumph  over  a  young  king's 
heart !  Her  modesty  and  reserve  make  her  happiness  almost 
pardonable;  but  that  happiness  was  not  unmingled,  be  it 
remembered,  with  some  tears — ^tears  of  regret  shed  for  her- 
self— tears  of  anguish  at  the  king^s  infidelities,  and  also 
from  his  estrangement  at  times,  through  having  incurred  his 
anger.  By  the  contagion  of  her  affection,  however,  she  con- 
tinually resumed  her  empire  over  the  heart  of  Louis  XIV. 
Nevertheless,  "an  accident  was  very  nearly  making  her 
lose  it,"  says  M.  Pierre  Clement.  She  had  as  her  confidante 
one  of  the  duchiess's  maids-of-honour — Mademoiselle  de  Mon- 
talais,  in  whom  she  wholly  trusted,  and  who  related  to  her 
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all  she  knew  of  the  amours  of  the  princess,  her  mistress, 
with  the  Count  de  Guiche,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Couutess 
de  Soissons  with  the  Marquis  de  Vardes.  Prudent  and 
reserved  in  the  extreme.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  ab- 
stained from  repeating  any  of  this  tittle-tattle  to  the  king. 
One  day,  however,  he  discovered  that  she  kept  certain  matters 
secret  from  him,  and  he  quitted  her  thereupon  in  a  violent 
rage. 

"They  had  more  than  once  agreed/'  says  Madame  de  la 
Fayette,  "that  whatever   quarrels  might  happen  between 
them,  they  should  never  go  to  sleep  without  making  them 
up  or  writing  to  each  other."     On  this  occasion  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Yalliere   waited  all  night  in  expectation  of  receiving 
a  line  of  forgiveness.     "When  morning  dawned,  in  a  state  of 
distraction,  she  left  the  duchess's  apartments  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  little  Convent  of  St.  Cloud.     It  was  peremptorily 
necessary  to  acquaint  the  king  of  her  disappearance.     As  a 
proof  to  what  an  extent  he  then  loved  her,  and  how  much 
her  departure  troubled  him,  the  fact  may  be  instanced  of  his 
having  made  a  hurried  personal  search  for  her  in  all  directions. 
He  found  her  in  the  exterior  portion   of  the  convent — for 
they  would  not   admit  her  to  the  interior.     Stretched  at 
length  upon  the  floor,  beside  herself,  she  was  weeping  and 
sobbing  convulsively.     How  could  such  reciprocal  proofe  of 
love  be  resisted  ?     Louis  XIV.  carried  back  the  charming 
fugitive   to  the   apartments  of  his  sister-in-law,  whom  he 
entreated,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  receive  back  again  and 
protect. 

Notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  her  affection.  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Valliere  constrained  herself  to  let  nothing  of  her  inti- 
macy with  the  king  be  perceived  publicly ;  and,  above  all,  she 
was  careful  to  conceal  it  from  the  queen,  who,  however,  was 
not  without  her  suspicions.  One  evening,  when  in  all  the 
splendour  of  her  beauty  and  passion  she  was  traversing  the 
apartments  of  Maria-Theresa,  the  latter  could  not  restrain 
these  bitter  words :  '^  Esta  donzella  con  las  arracadas  de 
diamante ;  es  esta  que  el  rey  quiere" — ("  You  see  that  girl 
with  the  diamond  ear-rings ;  it  is  she  who  monopolizes  all 
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the  king^s  love/')      If  the  forsaken   queen  had  a  lingering 
doubt  on  that  score  it  was  soon  about  to  be  dissipated. 

The  first  child  that  Madame  de  la  Valliere  gave  to  the 
king  was  a  son ;  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a 
second — Mademoiselle  de  Blois^  that  he  erected  into  a  ducal 
peerage  the  lands  of  Yaujour  and  Saint-Christophe,  situate 
in  Touraine  and  Anjou^  with  reversion  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Blois/  whose  mother  was  breated  Duchess  de  la  Valliere. 
We  must  here  extract  from  the  excellent  notice  which  M. 
Pierre  Clement  has  prefixed  to  *'  Reflexions  sur  la  Misericorde 
de  Dieu/'  the  narrative  of  a  singular  episode  which  imme- 
diately followed  that  royal  munificence. 

'^  A  month  afterwards,  the  queen  and  court  followed  the 
king,  at  first  to  Compiegne,  then  to  Avesnes.  The  journey 
to  Avesnes  made  an  important  feature  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
time,  and  a  blot  in  the  life  of  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere. 
Intoxicated  with  the  favour  of  which  the  king  had  just  given 
such  an  astonishing  proof,  and  persuaded  that  a  no  less  lofty 
destiny  awaited  the  babe  she  bore  on  her  bosom,  she  com- 
mitted for  one  day  only  perhaps — but  that  was  too  much — 
the  irreparable  fault  of  publicly  showing  insolence  to  the 
queen.  In  sight  of  the'  entire  court  and  army,  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her,  *  the  little  violet'  ostentatiously  belied 
her  reputation  for  modesty  and  sweetness.  As  for  so  many 
others,  the  gale  of  royal  favour  had  misled  and  driven  her 
out  of  her  right  course.  An  eye-witness,  most  worthy  of 
belief — Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  has  given  very  precise 
details  of  this  court  progress.  At  La  Ffere,  on  the  intima- 
tion that  the  duchess  was  about  to  arrive.  Mademoiselle  had 
joined  the  queen,  *  who  was  weeping,  had  swooned,  and  was 
very  ill.'  Madame  de  la  Valliere  came  up  to  salute  her  at 
the  moment  she  was  about  to  step  into  her  carriage.  Irri- 
tated at  so  much  audacity,  the  queen  forbad  them  sending 
her  any  refreshments.  No  one  dared  do  so.  All  the  court 
ladies  manifested  their  indignation — none  with  so  much 
warmth  as  Madame  de  Montespan.  '  I  wonder,'  said  she, 
'  at  her  boldness  to  dare  to  present  herself  before  the  queen, 
to  come  with  such    haste^   without  knowing    whether  she 
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-would  like  it  or  no.  Assuredly^  the  king  has  not  directed 
her  to  come  I  Heaven  preserve  me  from  being  the  king's 
mistress  I  But^  if  I  were^  I  should  feel  very  much  ashamed 
to  appear  in  the  queen's  presence/  Having  reached  Guise^ 
Maria-Theresa  had  forbidden  anyone  to  set  out  before  her, 
and  gave  a  command  to  the  soldiers  which  formed  her  escort 
not  to  allow  anyone  to  precede  her,  whosoever  it  might  be. 
Madame  de  la  Valliere,  therefore,  fell  into  the  rear  during 
some  space.  '  But,'  proceeds  Mademoiselle,  '  as  we  ap- 
proached the  king,  who  was  thought  to  be  on  an  adjacent 
eminence,  she  made  her  coachman  drive  through  the  fields, 
and  trot  as  hard  as  the  horses  could  go.     The  queen  saw  it, 

and,  in  a  great  rage,  wished  to  have  her  stopped 

On  arriving  at  the  appointed  place,  the  king  stayed  a  moment 
with  the  queen,  and  then  went  to  see  Madame  de  la  Yalliere, 
who  did  not  make  her  appearance  that  evening.  The  next 
day  she  came  to  the  queen's  mass.  Although  the  coach  was 
full  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  make  room  for  her,  and  she 
dined  with  the  queen.  The  ladies  ate  with  her  during  the 
whole  journey.  We  were  two  or  three  days  at  Avesnes. 
Madame  de  Montespan  allowed  me  to  play ;  she  lodged  with 
Madame  de  Montausier,  iu  one  of  her  apartments  which 
was  near  the  king's  chamber ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  from 
a  step  between  the  two  rooms,  where  they  had  at  first  placed 
a  sentry  to  guard  the  door  which  opened  into  the  king's 
quarters, *that  the  said  sentry  had  been  removed,  and  she  was 
still  left  below.  The  king  often  remained  quite  alone  in  his 
chamber  there,  and  Madame  de  Montespan  did  not  follow  the 
queen.' " 

Writers  of  the  present  day  have  been  very  severe  upon 
this  episode  of  the  journey  to  Avesnes ;  it  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  in  that  apparent  want  of  respect  of  the  Duchess  de 
la  Yalliere  towards  Maria-Theresa  there  was  only  an  im- 
pulse of  irresistible  gratitude,  and  a  proof — the  strongest  of 
all  in  a  mind  so  naturally  gentle — of  a  love  unable  longer  to 
restrain  itself  at  a  moment  when  it  felt  itself  vaguely  menaced 
by  unexpected  bounties ;  only  bestowed,  perhaps,  with  a  view 
to  dissemble  the  premeditated  retreat  of  her  impervious  lover. 
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And  those  fears  were  not  groundless,  since  it  was  at  that 
very  moment  that  this  royal  favourite  was  henceforth  and 
wholly  displaced  by  another — the  very  same  person  who  had 
spoken  so  censorionsly  on  the  occasion  of  poor  La  Vallifere 
inopportunely  presenting  herself  before  the  queen  at  La  Ffere 
— Madame  de  Montespan. 


IV. 


THE  FIRST  FAVOURITES  OF  LOUIS  XIV. MADEMOISELLES  ELIZA- 
BETH TEBNAN  AND  DE  LA  MOTTE  d'a&OENCOURT— OLYMPE 
AND    MARIE    MANCINI. 

Louis  XIV.,  a  prince  of  the  line  descending  from  Henry  the 
Oreat,  had  both  Italian  and  Spanish  blood  in  his  veins,  through 
Marie  de'  Medici,  his  grandmother,  and  Anne  of  Austria,  his 
mother.  This  origin  may,  perhaps,  account  for  his  fervid 
love  of  the  sex,  and  that  chivalrous  spirit  which  somewhat 
toned  down  the  otherwise  Titanesque  ardour  of  his  impulsive 
nature.  His  edncation,  confided  to  F^r^fixe,  bishop  of  Rhodes 
— somewhat  neglected  if  scanned  from  the  literary  stand-point 
in  France  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  Fronds  troubles 
— ^had  been  perfect  so  far  as  regarded  all  that  bodily  exercises 
could  do  for  his  personal  graces.  He  rode  admirably,  was 
an  excellent  swordsman,  and  his  diligent  perusal  of  the 
Spanish  tales  and  romances  had  initiated  him  thoroughly  in 
all  their  thousand  exploits  in  the  field  of  gallantry.  He 
excelled  in  the  knack  of  craftily  placing  a  ladder  of  silken 
rope  under  a  balcony,  and  escalading  from  terrace  to  terrace, 
until  the  apartments  of  his  mother's  maids-of-honour  were 
invaded.  He  danced  with  an  appropriate  grace  in  all  the 
court  festivals,  rattled  the  dice  fearlessly,  and  kept  up  the 
ball  of  life  right  royally,  so  that  altogether  Anne  of 
Austria  was  extravagantly  prond  of  her  magnificent  son  and 
monarch. 

VOL.  II.  25 
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At  eighteen  Louis  XIV.,  the  Dieudonni,  was  of  middle 
height,  with  somewhat  broad  shoulders,  and  his  walk  was 
very  dignified.  He  threw  his  foot  forward  with  a  proud 
and  at  the  same  time  graceful  step.  He  was  slightly  pitted 
with  the  small-pox ;  his  hair  was  dark  and  hung  in  richly- 
flowing  waves;  his  eyes  were  at  once  soft  and  brilliant;  his 
lips  red  and  full.  He  spoke  well  and  deliberately — ^some- 
times with  kindling  warmth,  and  in  animated  gestures  ex- 
pressed with  energy  the  dominant  passion  of  his  soul.  The 
young  king  had  already  excited  the  vigilance  of  Anne  of 
Austria  from  having  on  divers  occasions  invaded  the  apart- 
ments of  her  maids-of-honour ;  and  Madame  de  Navaillcs, 
the  governess  of  these  young  ladies,  had  been  compelled  to 
wall  up  a  back  door  by  which  the  regal  Cherubino  had  furtively 
introduced  himself  to  their  innermost  recesses.  Louis,  how- 
ever, did  not  give  up  the  practice  ;  he  scaled  every  gallery  and 
balcony  of  the  palace  of  Saint  Germain ;  and  he  was  never 
wanting  in  roguish  devices  for  unfastening  the  shutters  of 
the  apartments  he  had  resolved  to  storm. 

The  king's  first  known  passion — we  care  not  to  allude  to 
some  few  coarse  vulgarities  in  that  way  related  of  him  by 
Saint- Simon  and  Voltaire,  who  rejoiced  in  detailing  such 
petty  scandal  —  was  for  Mademoiselle  Elizabeth  Teman,* 
but  that  afikir  proved  altogether  inconsequential.  After  her 
the  amorous  youth  fell  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Motte 
d'Argencourt,  one  of  the  queen's  maids-of-honour ;  and  in 
that  instance  also  he  failed  of  succes8,t  for  Anne  of  Austria 
demanded  of  her  son's  filial  obedience  that  an  open  rupture* 
between  himself  and  the  young  lady  should  be  exhibited. 
Louis,  the  DieudonnS,  yielded  assent  only  to  direct  his  atten- 
tions  with  renewed  ardour  towards  Cardinal  Mazarin's  own 
niece,  Olympe  Mancini ;  and  he  afterwards  transferred  them 
to  Marie,  the  youngest  sister,  very  plain  but  exceedingly 
clever.  Louis,  when  a  very  young  man,  was  not  much 
caught  by  mere  physical  beauty,  and  his  love  for   Marie 

*  Daughter  of  the  Sienr  de  Ternan,  the  king's  master  of  the  household, 
t  January,  1658. 
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Mancini  forms  a  no  inconsiderable  episode  in  the  early 
manhood  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 

It  is  said  that  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  intelligent 
Marie  to  become  Queen  of  Prance ;  and  that  she  was  urged 
into  that  path  of  inordinate  ambition  by  the  promptings  of 
her  uncle  the  cardinal-minister — a  false  accusation  emanating 
from  the  disappointed  Frondeurs  at  the  moment  when 
Mazarin  was  negotiating  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
king^s  marriage  with  an  Infanta  of  Spain.  If  we  peruse  the 
noble  and  dignified  correspondence  between  Louis  XIY.^ 
Anne  of  Austria,  the  cardinal,  and  his  own  niece,  the  astute 
minister's  indignation  will  be  readily  divined  with  regard  to 
anything  likely  to  militate  against  the  political  triumph  of 
that  great  alliance  with  Spain,  inaugurated  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

Mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  king's  first  sight 
of  Mademoiselle  de  laValliere;  and  not  long  after,  all  Europe 
busied  itself  with  discussing  the  nature  of  their  liaison,  on 
her  suddenly  becoming  the  object  alike  of  the  envy,  flattery, 
and  censure  of  the  gossiping  French  court.  Let  us  take  up, 
therefore,  the  threads  of  her  painful  history  at  the  moment 
when  a  new  royal  favourite  had  usurped  that  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  inconstant  king,  for  which  the  poor  girl  had 
sacrificed  her  fair  fame  and  future  happiness  iu  this  world. 

The  journey  to  Avesnes  took  place  in  1667,  but  it  was 
not  until  1674,  after  seven  long  years  of  bitter  humiliation, 
that  the  last  act  of  penitence  barred  the  convent  grate  which 
enshrined  her  wasted  form  for  ever. 
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V. 


DISO&ACB     OF     THE     DUCHESS     DE     LA    VALLIERE UNFEELING 

CONDUCT   OF    LOUIS   XIV.   TOWARDS   HER — HIS    LONG   RESIS- 
TANCE   TO   HER  TASJNG    THE   VEIL. 

From  the  moment  of  ber  disgrace  Madame  de  la  Yalliere 
was  observed  to  retrench  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  her 
attire^  and  seemed  to  be  more  humble  and  resigned  than 
ever — not^  indeed^  to  the  wound  which  festered  in  her  heart 
of  hearts^  but  to  her  future  course  of  action.  All  the  coarse- 
ness and  callous  indifference  of  the  sensual  monarch  seemed 
reserved  for  her ;  and  in  undergoing  that  daily  ordeal^  she 
derived  strength  to  endure  it  less  in  the  rare  and  continually 
dwindling  rarity  of  the  royal  lover's  return  to  her  arms^  than 
in  that  affection  which  she  manifested  towards  him  even 
more  abundantly  in  her  humiliation^  and  in  spite  of  the  gross 
barbarity  of  his  conduct  towards  her.  The  Princess  Palatine* 
relates  that  Louis  XIV.,  in  order  to  reach  Madame  de 
Montespan's  apartments^  had  to  pass  through  the  sitting- 
room  of  the  Duchess  de  la  Valli^re.  "  The  king  had  a 
pretty  little  spaniel  dog  named  Malice.  At  the  instigation 
of  the  Montespan^  Louis  took  up  this  little  cur  one  day,  and 
threw  it  towards  the  forsaken  favourite,  saying :  '  Tenez, 
Madame,  there's  a  companion  for  you — ^and  one  good  enough 
too  1'  The  king's  words  had  all  the  sharper  sting  in  them, 
inasmuch  as  that  instead  of  remaining  in  her  salon,  he  only 
hastily  walked  across  it  to  enter  that  of  Madame  de  Mont- 
espan.  However,  she  has  endured  it  all  with  exemplary 
patience."  ''What  must  have  passed?"  asks  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  after  relating  this  instance  of  brutality — ''  what  must 
have  passed  all  the  while  through  that  sincere  and  tender 
heart — ^through  the  repentant  soul  of  that  woman  who  thus 
tasted,  as  it  were,  with  a  kind  of  morbid  satisfaction,  the 
bitterness  of  her  cup  ?     She  herself  has  recorded  the  secret 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Prinoess  PaUtine. 
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feelings  of  her  heart  in  a  aeries  of  Reflexions  sur  la  Misiri' 
corde  de  Dieu,  which  she  wrote  down  on  recovering  from  a 
serious  illness  that  attacked  her  during  a  long  period  of 
mental  and  physical  suffering/' 

Once  already — doubtless  after  experiencing  similar  harsh 
treatment — she  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Convent  of  Chaillot ; 
but  the  interval  was  a  long  one  between  that  and  her  early 
matinal  flight  to  the  Convent  of  Saint-Cloud.  Louis  did 
not  go  after  her  himself  on  that  occasion,  but  despatched 
Colbert  to  reclaim  the  fair  fugitive ;  and  the  friendly  financier 
brought  back  the  deserted  favourite,  suffering  great  mental 
agony  and  convulsed  with  weeping.  The  inconstant  king 
deigned  even  himself  to  shed  a  few  tears,  but  that  was  all, 
and  matters  went  on  no  better  for  the  poor  duchess  than 
before.  However,  that  flight  to  Chaillot,  merely  momentary 
as  it  was,  had  furnished  her  with  new  weapons  for  the  strife. 
She  had  seriously  pondered  upon  the  step  of  retiring  defi- 
nitely within  the  convent  walls,  to  no  longer  remain  under 
the  daily  smart  of  irritating  insults,  but  nobly,  worthily,  with 
the  king's  consent  and  with  a  view  to  penitence.  It  was 
then  that  she  began  to  dictate  for  her  own  use  those  Re- 
flexions sur  la  Misfricorde  de  Dieu  which  proved  her  to  be 
thoroughly  and  truly  great  in  her  humiliation.  She  was 
urged  to  re-enter  the  right  path  of  life  and  remain  therein 
by  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Condom,  and  likewise  by  an  old  friend 
the  Marshal  de  Bellefonds,  her  constant  correspondent,  to 
whom  she  confided  her  regret — her  despair — ^her  weaknesses 
— ^and  her  efforts  to  draw  near  to  heaven,  by  weaning  herself 
for  evermore  from  earthly  passion. 

The  king's  resistance  to  her  taking  the  veil  was  of  long 
continuance,  and  during  this  interval  she  herself  relapsed, 
lost  courage,  and  dared  no  longer  bring  her  mind  to  con- 
template it. 

In  aU  her  letters  and  '^  Reflexions"  of  this  date  (the  close  of 
1673)  she  complains  unceasingly  of  her  weakness.  ''  I  am 
all  weakness  of  mind  and  heart,"  she  wrote  to  the  Marshal 
de  Bellefonds ;  and  a  few  days  after :  ''  I  am  held  back  only 
by  a  single  thread ;  help  me,  I  entreat  of  you,  to  break  it ; 
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scold,  threaten,  inveigh,  menace.  .  .  .  You  ought  not  to 
recoil  before  my  feebleness.  ,  .  .  Strengthen  me  by  your 
advice/'  On  the  19th  of  March,  1674,  she  writes  again : 
"  At  length  I  leave  the  world :  it  is  without  regret,  but  it 
is  not  without  pain ;  my  weakness  has  long  retained  me  in 
it  against  my  better  sense*'  In  her  " Reflexions"  we  meet 
with  such  phrases  as  the  following  in  every  page :  "  Give  me 
then,  O  my  God  !  a  lively  faith  wherewith  to  animate  all  my 
actions,  and  which,  despite  my  weakness^  may  sustain  my  love 
of  Thee  I  .  .  ." 

The  consciousness  of  her  moral  weakness,  moreover,  was 
not  the  only  one  which  pervades  those  pages.  All  the 
wounds  of  her  heart  are  therein  seen  bleeding  and  never 
healing.  These  "  Reflexions,"  though  penned  in  a  style 
that  smacks  not  a  little  of  the  pricieuse,  sometimes  break 
forth  into  expressions  of  singular  elegance,  or  confessions  the 
most  deeply  touching.  It  was  Madame  de  la  Valliere  who 
defined  prayer  as  "  the  heart's  glance  towards  heaven." 

But  let  us  listen  to  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  who  has  given  a 
very  delicate  and  complete  analysis  of  her  interesting  book. 
*'  She  compares  herself  from  the  outset  to  those  three  great 
sinners  of  her  own  sex,  the  Canaanitish  woman,  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  Speaking  of  the  first, 
of  the  lowly  Canaanite,  she  exclaims,  '  Look  down  upon  me 
sometimes  when  I  draw  near  to  thee  like  that  poor,  humble 
creature — I  mean,  O  Lord,  like  that  poor  dog  who  thinks 
itself  but  too  glad  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
the  table  at  which  thou  feastest  thine  elect.'  The  ex- 
pression is  frank  even  to  crudity,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
sincere.  Closely  following  such  phrases  as  these,  more 
gentle  thoughts  are  found — more  conformable  to  the  idea 
we  conceive  of  her  delicate  and  timorous  mind : — '  For, 
alas !  I  am  so  weak  and  so  changeful,  that  my  desires  at  best 
but  resemble  that  flower  of  the  field  of  which  your  prophet- 
king  speaks,  '  that  blossoms  in  the  morning  and  is  cut  down 
like  the  grass  and  withereth  ere  evening.' "  Not  a  single  word 
is  to  be  found  in  La  Valliere's  letters  which  is  not  gentle, 
humble,  and  natural,  expressive  of  lively  gratitude  to  those 
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who  evince  a  kindly  feeling  towards  her,  and  of  perfect 
indulgence  towards  others  who  testify  the  contrary :  "  My 
affairs  do  not  progress/^  she  writes,  on  the  15  th  of  January, 
1674,  "  and  I  find  no  help  from  persons  through  whom  I 
might  expect  it.  I  must  needs  undergo  the  mortification 
of  importuning  the  master,  and  you  know  what  that  is  to 
me/'  And  elsewhere :  "  To  quit  the  court  for  the  cloister 
does  not  inflict  a  pang ;  but  to  be  compelled  to  address  the 
king — oh  !  therein  consists  my  torture/'  The  sight  of  her 
daughter,  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,*  agitated  her,  but  without 
shaking  her  resolution : — "  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  over- 
joyed to  behold  her  so  lovely  as  she  is.  At  the  same  time 
I  mentally  felt  a  scruple.  I  love  her,  but  she  shall  not  hold 
me  back  for  a  single  moment.  I  see  her  with  pleasure,  but 
I  shall  quit  her  without  pain :  reconcile  these  contradictory 
sentiments,  if  you  can,  but  I  feel  as  I  tell  you."  These 
struggles,  these  long-lingering  difficulties,  still  dragged  their 
slow  length  along  until  her  ultimate  resolution  reached  its 
fulfilment — in  other  words,  let  us  add,  not  until  Louis  XIV., 
after  the  lapse  of  seven  weary  years,  deigned  to  authorize 
the  final  retirement  of  his  first  and  fondest  favourite. 


VI. 

FRAN90ISE-ATH^NAis     DK      ROCHECHOUART-MORTEMART,     MAR- 
CHIONESS    DE     MONTESPAN SUFFERINGS     OF     MADAME     DK 

LA    VALLIERE    FROM    THE    SUPERCILIOUSNESS   OF   THE    MAR- 
CHIONESS,   HER     RIVAL CONDUCT     OF     THE     MARQUIS     DE 

MONTESPAN. 

The  transfer  of  Louis's  favour  to  Madame  de  Montespan 
marks  a  new  period  in  the  reign  of  the  Gallic  Jupiter — ^for 

*  Three  of  the  Chrand  Monarque'9  dftughten  bore  the  name  of  De  Blob. 
The  above-named,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Mad.  de  la  Valli^re,  was  married  to 
•the  Prince  de  Conti ;  the  two  others  were  daughters  of  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  eldest  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  the  youngest  married  the  Duke  de 
Ghartres,  son  and  heir  of  Philip  Duke  d'Orleans,  who  was  the  celebrated  regent 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV. 
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so  La  Fontaine^  terms  him — ^that  of  absolute  monarcliy  in 
France.  No  traces^  scarcely  even  remembrance  of  the  Fronde^ 
or  what  remained  of  it,  so  lately  lurking  in  the  sheltering 
shades  of  the  Marais,  coold  now  be  met  with.  The  heroes  of 
those  days  were  either  dead  or  dispersed :  the  coadjutor. 
Cardinal  de  Betz,  had  condemned  himself  to  an  umbrageous 
solitude  in  order  to  pay  his  debts,  where  the  only  consolation 
he  had  was  derived  from  an  active  correspondence  with  a  few 
devoted  friends,  and  the  Marchioness  de  Sevigne,  his  kins« 
woman.f  There  he  wrote  his  Memoirs,  whilst  cherishing 
tender  recollection  in  his  heart  and  deep  regret  in  his  soul. 
When  a  cause  to  which  a  man  has  devoted  himself  is  lost, 
he  often  seeks  consolation  in  describing  the  stirring  scenes 
he  has  passed  through : — a  soothing  retrogression  to  one's 
youth  and  fresh  feelings.  Solitude  invests  itself  with  such 
reminiscences,  and  our  life  is  thus,  as  it  were,  mentally  for 
the  moment  renewed.  So,  therefore,  did  De  Betz  pen  his 
Memoirs,  whilst  the  Duke  de  Beaufortj:  went  to  fight  the 
Turks  upon  a  distant  shore,  in  the  service  of  the  most  serene 
republic  of  Venice.  The  new  and  restrictive  system  of 
Louis  not  leaving  verge  enough  for  those  uncontrollable  and 
adventurous  spirits  who  could  only  breathe  in  the  tempestuous 
atmosphere  of  popular  commotions,  the  more  fiery  Frondeurs 
sought  death  in  foreign  countries,  when  their  native  land  no 
longer  throbbed  with  the  feverish  convulsions  of  civil  war. 

Tlie  loves  of  Louis  and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  belonged, 
it  may  be  remarked,  to  the  time  of  the  Fronde :  they  were 
connected  with  Saint- Germain,  his  minority,  and  the  regency 
of  Anne  of  Austria ;  with  that  queen's  maids-of-honour,  and 
Henrietta  of  England ;  with  the  mousquetaireay  and  the  licen- 
tious allurements  of  a  court — ^itself  half  Frondeur.  With  the 
more  enduring  passion  for  Madame  de  Montespan  then,  and 

*  Fables,  Book  ii.  "Les  Dieux  voulant  instraire  le  fils  de  Jupiter/'  a 
fiiUe  having  alltunon  to  the  Dake  de  Maine. 

t  Madame  de  Sevign^'e  "  Letters,''  part  L  She  does  not  disgoiae  her  pro- 
ibond  admiration  for  Oirdiual  de  Bets. 

t  The  Roi  des  Halles  died  brayely  at  the  siege  of  Candia  in  1669,  fighting 
so  desperately  against  the  Turks  that  he  was  cat  to  pieoes  m.  the  action,  and  his 
body  could  not  be  recovered. 
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the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  new  epoch  was  about  to  com- 
mence— that  of  an  absolute,  magnificent,  and  almost  Oriental 
rule.  The  king  now  found  himself  so  unrestricted  in  every 
way,  political  and  domestic,  as  to  be  able  to  indulge  his  most 
unbridled  caprices;  to  do  that  which  was  entirely  illegal,  com- 
mit  open  adultery,  and  live  in  public  intercourse  with  his 
married  mistresses.  On  all  sides  he  found  his  path  beset  by 
flatterers,  poets,  and  painters  ready  to  deify  his  passions, 
like  those  of  the  Babylonian  kings  :  by  them  he  was  glorified 
as  Jupiter,  whose  nod  shook  all  Europe,  or  as  the  youthful 
Apollo  driving  his  radiant  car,  followed  by  troops  of  the 
lovely  and  obedient  hours — or  rather  perhaps  houris. 

Fran9oise-Ath^nais  de  Bochechouart-Mortemart  belonged 
to  a  race  illustrious  by  its  antiquity,  and  still  more  by  a 
certain  tour  d'esprit,  peculiar  to  the  Mortemarts,  which  had 
passed  into  a  proverb.  At  twenty  she  had  espoused  a  Gascon 
gentleman,  the  Marquis  de  Montespan,  and  became  distin- 
guished in  the  great  world  by  "  honourable  sentiments,  and 
strict  propriety  of  conduct,'^  and  lived  altogether  in  such  good 
report  as  to  give  little  promise  of  furnishing  another  royal 
&vourite  to  France.  Appointed  lady  of  the  palace  to  the 
infanta-queen  by  the  favour  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  on  her 
first  appearance  at  court,  her  remarkable  loveliness  and  ready 
wit  did  not  receive  that  attention  which  they  afterwards  ob- 
tained from  its  magnificent  master,  whose  fancy  happened  to 
be  then  otherwise  occupied.  She  thought  only  of  pleasing  the 
queen,  like  Scheherazade,  by  relating  amusing  tales,  or  whiling 
away,  by  her  pleasant  jocularity  and  witty  sayings,  the  long 
hours  passed  in  expectation  by  Maria-Theresa — who,  it  is  well 
known,  always  awaited  the  king's  return  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments ere  retiring  to  rest.  She  had  generally  a  long  time 
thus  to  wait,  for  he  frequently  passc^d  a  great  portion  of  the 
night  in  reading  despatches,  the  contents  of  which  La  Valli^re 
— who,  by  the  way,  did  not  meddle  with  politics — might  have 
readily  revealed  to  him.  To  this  exemplary  assiduity,  to  these 
delicate  and  devoted  attentions,  the  lady  of  the  palace  added 
a  piety — she  took  the  sacrament  once  every  week — which 
fairly  enchanted  the  queen.     However,  notwithstanding  this 
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great  attachment^  and  deeply  as  ehe  might  enter  'into 
the  sorrows  of  the  deserted  queen,  it  happened  at  last  that 
she  sought  to  enlist  herself — secretly,  be  it  understood — ^in 
the  good  graces  of  the  royal  favourite.  Living  in  her  own 
internal  world  of  mingled  sorrow,  devotion,  and  remorse,  yet 
aflFable,  good-natured,  and  anxious  to  obtain  forgiveness  from 
everybody  for  the  supreme  favour  of  which  she  was  the  recipi- 
ent. Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  welcomed  the  advances  of  her 
old  court  companion ;  aud  having  remarked  that  her  witty  sal- 
lies amused  the  king,  Madame  de  Montespan  came  as  "  third 
party*'  in  constant  contact  with  him  in  the  apartments  of  the 
duchess.  Disarmed  by  her  sincerity,  and  blinded  by  her  own 
sterling  love  for  Louis  and  his  children,  careless  of  literature 
and  ignorant  of  art,  La  Valliere  was  but  too  happy  to  hear 
the  king  laugh  loudly  and  joyously,  and  recompensed  the 
sprightly  friend — who  also  held  a  dignifi'ed  household  appoint- 
ment— by  a  grateful  smile.  The  denoument  of  this  triple  Ute- 
a-iSie  was  inevitable !  There  was  on  the  one  side  an  ardent 
and  devoted  heart,  and  on  the  other  an  incomparable  beauty 
and  a  brilliant  wit,  upon  both  of  which  contemporaries  have 
bestowed  the  most  lavish  praise.  The  heart  was  sacrificed. 
Louis  XIV.,  fascinated  and  subjugated,  at  length  rendered 
homage  to  the  attractions  which  he  had  previously  disdained ; 
and  weary  of  being  loved  for  himself  alone,  like  a  common 
individual  in  private  life,  right  royally  and  superbly  cast  fidelity 
to  the  winds.  It  was  during  that  journey  into  Flanders,  already 
mentioned,  that  the  king's  passion  for  Madame  de  Montespan 
displayed  itself.  The  mystery  was  but  of  short  duration. 
If  "  no  tranquil  pleasure  be  commonly  considered  as  pleasure 
to  a  marquis" — with  a  king  it  must,  we  suppose,  be  still  less 
so ;  and  Louis  XIV.  had  the  bad  notoriety  of  being  an  osten- 
tatious  adulterer.  Madame  de  Montespan  did  not  become 
familiar  with  his  peculiar  ways  at  first,  but  only  by  a  series 
of  nicely  graduated  transitions.  "  She  was  in  despair  at  her 
first  pregnancy,"  says  Madame  de  Caylus,  "  consoled  herself 
for  the  second,  and  bore  herself  through  the  others — there 
were  seven  of  them  altogether,  by  the  way — with  a  cool 
nonchalance  that  went  as  far  as  the  utmost  limit  of  eflfrontery 
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could  go/^  The  two  lovers  were  worthy  of  each  other ;  they 
had  the  same  taste  for  hubbub,  pomp,  splendour,  theatricals, 
lavish  expense,  rich  attire,  jewellery,  palaces,  and  pleasure- 
gardens.  The  courtiers  applauded  such  taste,  and  the  great 
monarch  found  that  he  had  at  last  met  with  a  favourite  after 
his  own  heart. 

The  truth,  however,  must  be  told.  Still  caring  for  his 
first  favourite,  Louis  XIV.  dared  not  immediately  proclaim 
en  titre  the  second.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  public  opinion 
— for  he  was  not  yet  thirty,  and  still  somewhat  timorous — 
and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  his  inclination,  the  "  very 
Christian  king^^  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Grand  Turk ;  he 
established  a  little  harem  in  his  palace. 

"Madame  de  Montespan/'  says  Madame  de  Caylus, 
"  lived  entirely  with  Madame  de  la  Valliere,  at  the  same 
table,  in  the  same  house.  She  preferred  at  first  to  do  so, 
for  she  hoped  by  that  means  to  delude  the  world  and  her 
husband ;  or  probably  she  cared  nothing  at  all  about  it,  or  per- 
haps her  pride  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  momentarily  behold- 
ing the  hutpiliation  of  her  rival,  the  delicacy,  of  whose  love 
suggested  no  idea  of  distrusting  her  own  charms.  However 
that  might  be,  the  fact  is  certain.  But  one  day,  angry  with 
the  king  about  some  other  matter,  which  was  not  of  infrequent 
occurrence,  she  complained  of  this  communist  style  of  living 
with  a  bitterness  she  did  not  really  feel.  She  found  a  want 
of  delicacy  therein,  she  said,  on  the  king's  part.  The 
monarch,  to  pacify  her,  replied  with  much  amenity  and  ten- 
derness, and  ended  by  saying  that  the  royal  establishment 
had,  in  one  way  or  other,  insensibly  found  its  own  footing. 
*  Insensibly  on  your  part,'  rejoined  Madame  de  Montespan, 
'  but  very  sensibly  on  mine.'  " 

What  the  timid,  tranquil,  and  unobtrusive  De  la  Valliere 
sufifered  from  that  supercilious  woman,  that  haughty  Vashti — 
and  the  ineffable  egotism  of  the  hollow-hearted  sensualist  her 
king  and  master — may  be  readily  conceived.  At  last,  she  fled 
to  the  cloister  to  hide  her  tears  and  her  shame,  and  Madame 
de  Montespan — as  there  then  remained  only  the  helpless 
queen — found  herself  in  a  very  tolerable  position,   that  of 
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declared  favourite.  All  was  thus  going  on  swimmingly,  wlien 
a  certain  troublesome  individual  began  to  make  a  disturbance 
— the  last  person  in  the  world  who,  according  to  French 
ideas,  might  have  been  expected  to  do  such  a  thing.  The 
Marquis  de  Montespan,  in  short,  had  the  want  of  taste  to  be 
by  no  means  well  pleased  with  his  wife's  conduct,  and  his 
bad  temper  broke  out  therefore  in  various  ways  and  places 
without  regard  to  himself  or  others.  Such  conduct  on  his 
part  was  scandalous  I  People  asked  what  he  meant  by  it. 
Some  said  the  marquis  loved  his  wife  to  distraction,  and  was 
mad  with  jealousy  ;  others,  ipore  knowing,  asserted,  to  speak 
almost  as  plainly  as  a  contemporary,  that  the  amorous 
Croesus  had  not  sufficiently  gilded  the  pill.  No  matter  1 
jealous  or  nnindemnified,  the  marquis  exploded  with  rage. 
He  gave  vent  to  such  a  storm  of  angry  invective  against 
Madame  de  Montausier,  whom  he  accused  of  ministering  to 
his  dishonour,  that  the  duchess,  quite  overwhelmed  by  it, 
took  to  her  bed  and  never  recovered  from  the  shock.  With 
his  wife,  after  exhausting  reproaches  and  vituperation,  he 
had  recourse  to  still  more  energetic  measures.  At  any  rate 
he  was  able  to  say  that  he  was  not  entirely  beaten  out  of  the 
field ;  quite  the  contrary. 

C 

Vll. 

FINAL     BETRBAT     OF    THE     DUCHESS     DE     LA     VALLIERE — SHE 

TAKES    THE   VEIL HEB    BEGONCILEMENT    TO     HEB    FATE, 

AMIABLE  CHABACTEB  AND   FIETT THE    BEION  OF  MADAMlS 

DE     MONTESFAN,     HEB    FATBONAQB   OF     LITBBABT    MEN  

SHE  UBOES  LOUIS  XIV.  TO  MAKE  WAB  AGAINST  THE  DUTCH, 
IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THEIB  FEBSONAL  INSULTS  TO  HER 
AND  HIM — ^A  DAT  AT  VEBSAILLES  BEFOBB  ITS  COMFLB- 
TION,   AS   DESCBIBED   BT   MADAME    DE   SEYIONB. 

Madame  de  la  Yalliebe   was  scarcely  thirty  when   the 
gate  of  the  Carmelites  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- Jacques  closed 
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upon  her  for  ever.  Before  quitting  the  court  she  had  on 
her  knees  asked  the  queen's  forgiveness  for  her  offences. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  1674,  when  she  took  the  veil,  the 
sermon  on  the  investiture  was  delivered  by  the  eloquent 
AbM  de  Fromentier,  in  place  of  Boesuet,  who  preached  on 
the  occasion  of  the  profession^  which  ceremony  took  place 
a  year  later.  The  queen  was  present,  and  herself  placed  the 
black  veil  over  the  faded  but  still  lovely  features  of  Sister 
Louise  de  la  MisAricorde.  Some  few  years  after  making  her 
profession  she  lost  a  brother  whom  she  tenderly  loved.  On 
learning  the  sorrowful  tidings,  the  fair  penitent  so  utterly 
poured  forth  her  soul  unto  heaven,  and  made  such  a  sacrifice 
of  her  grief  to  it,  that  her  loss  soon  left  no  trace  behind 
it.  In  course  of  time  having  encountered  a  still  more 
touching  bereavement,  one  of  her  acquaintances,  beholding 
with  emotion  the  effort  it  cost  her  to  suppress  her  anguish, 
whispered  that  a  flood  of  tears  would  relieve  her  heart,  and 
would  not  be  a  crime.  "  I  must  sacrifice  all  that  is  dear  to 
me  /"  she  courageously  replied ;  "it  is  only  for  miyseJf  that  I 
must  weep"  This  loss,  so  sensibly  felt  by  her,  was  that  of 
her  son,  the  Count  de  Yermandois,  who  died  through  indul- 
gence in  a  long  course  of  debauchery.  Bossuet  was  deputed 
to  announce  the  sad  event  to  her.  After  shedding  a  few 
irrepressible  tears,  the  unhappy  recluse  pointedly  exdaimed, 
with  melancholy  firmness,  ''It  would  be  inconsistent  to 
bewail  the  death  of  a  son  whose  birth  I  have  not  yet  suffix 
ciently  lamented.'' 

Madame  de  Sevign^ — ^herself  naturally  prone  to  raillery, 
and  not  a  little  worldly  and  sarcastic — when  she  saw  Madame  de 
la  Yalli^re  on  the  occasion  of  Mademoiselle  de  Blois'  marriage 
with  the  Prince  of  Conti,  could  not  refirain  firom  exclaiming 
— ''  What  an  angel  she  looked  like  /"  And  she  winds  up  a 
long  panegyric  with  this  reflection : — "  Of  a  truth,  that  attire 
and  that  retreat  are  great  and  perfect  dignities  to  her." 

The  true,  great,  and  perfect  dignity  of  Madame  de  la 
Valliere  was  to  have  loved  God  better  than  she  had  loved 
the  king — with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  and  not  through 
ambition.    This  truly  penitent  woman  has  left  behind  her 
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the  following  simple  but  beautiful  prayer : — "  Grant,  Lord, 
that  sin  may  displease  me  more  by  its  own  deformity  than 
by  the  fear  of  Thy  punishments/' 

The  great  integrity  and  simplicity  of  this  gentle,  timorous, 
and  amiable  royal  favourite,  was  in  the  disinterestedness  of 
her  ardent  love.  Sister  Louise  de  la  Misiricorde  expired 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1710.  For  thirty-six  years  had  the 
Duchess  de  la  Valliere  been  dead  to  the  world. 

Then  did  Madame  de  Montespan  reign  tranquilly,  ruling 
with  vain  glory  the  great  king — as  much  as  he  could  be  ruled 
— by  her  majestic  grace,  her  quick  and  biting  satire,  and  versa- 
tile talent.  She  was  the  only  one  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's 
favourites  upon  whom  his  ministers  could  surely  calculate;  they 
feared  her  influence,  and  still  more  the  dangerous  shafts  of  her 
ridicule ;  for  "  the  wit  of  the  Mortemarts"  often  left  its  lasting 
scars  behind.  Woe  to  the  courtier  who  passed  under  the  king's 
windows  whilst  talking  with  his  favourite  1  He  became  the 
butt  of  an  arrowy  shower  which  rarely  failed  to  hit  its 
mark.  The  ofiender  was  turned  inside  out  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  phrase — stripped  morally  for  the  amusement  of 
her  magnificent  monarch  and  master,  and  not  unfrequently 
pierced  through  and  through  and  done  for  utterly  !  It  was 
called  in  Versailles  slang — "  going  under  fire ;"  and  conse- 
quently the  risk  of  passing  under  those  fatal  windows  was 
never  voluntarily  incurred.  The  king  himself  even  was  not 
secure  from  her  jibing  vein ;  but  real  wit  knows  where  to  stop 
in  time,  whilst  ill-humour  rarely  keeps  within  bounds.  Such 
inordinate  license  of  speech  naturally  raised  fearful  storms 
in  the  adulterous  establishment.  Louis  must  have  been 
strangely  infatuated  to  have  endured  the  recrimination  of  a 
peevish  temper,  the  hastiness  and  irritability  of  an  imperious 
mind  excessively  fond  of  domination.  The  marchioness's 
wishes  had  become  laws,  and  resistance  to  her  will  wounded 
and  outraged  her.  Hard  of  heart,  aud  of  a  disposition  averse 
to  gallantry,  Madame  de  Montespan  loved  power  and  in- 
fluence only.  Over  the  king's  mind,  and  not  over  his  senses, 
did  she  seek  to  exercise  her  empire ;  caring  very  little  about 
his  fugitive  infidelities,  whether  under  the  names  of  Monaco^ 
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Soubise^  Ludre,  or  even  Fontanges !  She  was  conscious  of 
her  own  strength : — happy  for  her  had  she  never  abused  it, 
and  despised  those  whims  and  phantasies  that  seemed  to  her 
harmless^  so  far  as  she  was  concerned^  and  which  were  so  in 
reality.  Despite  her  defects  and  arrogant  assumption,  she  pos- 
sessed qualities  of  which  Louis  recognised  the  value,  and  which 
attached  him  to  his  favourite  in  spite  of  their  perpetual  brawls 
and  quarrels.  She  possessed  a  certain  elevated  cast  of  mind 
and  grandeur  of  soul ;  being  also  naturally  prone — and  that 
was  at  once  her  excuse  and  to  her  honour — to  do  everything 
which  might  contribute  to  the  king^s  glory.  By  her  in- 
fluence Montausier  and  Bossuet  were  placed  beside  the 
Dauphin,  Boileau  and  Racine  named  historiographers  to  the 
king.  She  patronized  La  Fontaine,  and  that  immoral  poet 
might,  therefore,  in  all  conscience^  address  her  in  a  dedication 
tolerably  free  from  exaggeration : — 

Tout  antenr  qui  youdra  viye  encore  apr^  Ini 

Doit  s'acqu^rir  votre  8affi*age. 
C'est  de  vous  que  mes  vera  attendent  tout  leur  prix. 

II  n'est  beauts  dans  nos  ^its 
Dont  vous  ne  connaissiez  jusques  aux  moindres  traces. 
Eh  !  qui  connait  que  vous  les  beaut^s  et  lea  graces ! 

Paroles  et  regards  tout  est  charme  dans  vous. 
Ha  Muse  en  un  snjet  si  doux 

Voudrait  s*etendre  davantage. 
Mais  il  faut  r^rver  k  d'autres  cet  emploi ; 

Et  d'un  plus  grand  m&itre  que  moL 
Votre  louange  est  le  partage.  .... 

In  thus  celebrating  the  taste,  wit,  and  beauty  of  Madame 
de  Montespan,  the  licentious  poet  did  not  indulge  in  a  poetic 
license,  but  spoke  the  truth,  and  that  even  in  a  dedication ! 
La  Fontaine,  for  a  poet,  had  little  mystery  in  his  &bled 
allusions.  Louis  XIY.  was  Jupiter,  and  his  spurious  sons 
were  gods.  Vice  exhaled  ambrosia,  and  the  French  court 
was  not  offended  by  it.  How  could  it  have  persecuted  and 
stigmatized  La  Fontaine  ?  Did  not  Madame  de  Montespan 
openly  outrage  the  sacred  law  of  marriage?  There  was, 
therefore,  a  species  of  tacit  complicity  existing  amongst  all 
those  who  burned  incense  at  the  shrine  of  Jove.  Poets  and 
authors  profited  by  the  debaucheries  of  princes  to  ensure  the 
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triumph  of  their  pestilent  maxims.  La  Fontaine^  Moliere, 
and  Boileau  placed  their  genius  at  the  service  of  the  king's 
eyil  passions ;  and  in  return  they  received  gratifications  and 
encouragement  at  his  hands :  they^  in  fact^  constituted 
themselves  his  poets. 

The  influence  of  Madame  de  Montespan  was  very  con- 
siderable in  the  choice  of  ministers  of  state ;  she  contributed 
greatly  to  weaken  Colbert's  power — who  was  firmly  devoted  to 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Yalliere  and  the  early  love  of  the  king — 
which  dated  from  the  fall  of  Fouquet.  The  somewhat  bourgeois 
ideas  and  ways  of  Colbert  were  not  in  harmony  with  the 
supercilious  and  self-glorifying  manners  of  Madame  de 
Montespan.  The  haughty  marchioness  had  never  reflected 
upon  what  a  stupendous  work  that  was  of  the  finance 
minister — or  even  the  realization  of  a  thought  of  his — which 
had  for  its  object  and  was  in  exact  relation  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  monarchy^  as  well  as  the  glory  and  power  of  the 
French  king. 

The  new  war  entered  upon  by  Louis  XIV.  owed  its  origin 
to  Madame  de  Montespan's  ascendancy^  and  was  a  revenge 
for  her  wounded  pride.  The  Dutch  had  insulted  the  Great 
Monarch — '^  abased  by  the  influence  of  a  fallen  woman/'  as 
their  pamphlets  phrased  it.  The  passage  of  the  Rhine  coin- 
cided with  the  taking  of  Antwerp  and  the  rapid  march  upon 
Amsterdam.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  punish  that  inso- 
lent republic  of  traders  and  pamphleteers.  The  Marchioness 
de  Montespan  could  not  endure  to  see  the  sun  of  Louis  the 
Oreat  obscured.  His  reign  was  that  of  the  court  nobility^ 
which  had  succeeded  that  characterized  by  the  expressive  term 
of  Vesprit  gentUhomme.  It  was  a  gallant  sight  to  behold  all 
that  cavalcade  of  noble  seigneurs  set  out  alert  and  joyous  for 
the  wars.  Madame  de  Montespan  was^  as  it  were,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  race,  in  its  form,  spirit,  and  elegance.  Sprung 
from  the  upper  world  of  rank  and  title,  she  became  not  only 
goddess  supreme  of  the  king's  household,  but  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  musketeers,  light  cavalry,  and  gendarmes.  Her  glance 
inspired  them  with  victory,  and  her  voice  commanded  its 
achievement.     Whilst  the  character  of  the  Roman  woman  is 
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highly  exalted  throughout  our  classical  authors,  it  seems  for- 
gotten that  in  the  castles  and  manor-houses  of  the  mediaeval 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Europe  there  exists  and  was  signally 
displayed  the  like  kind  of  devotion^  accompanied  at  the  same 
time  by  less  ostentation  and  infinitely  more  grace. 

Under  the  sway  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  Versailles  en- 
tirely changed  its  aspect.  The  new  buildings  were  designed 
and  erected  upon  the  highest  level  there,  as  an  addition  to  the 
old  hunting  ch&teau.  At  the  base  of  those  buildiogs  vast 
stairs  of  marble  led  on  one  side  to  the  fountain  of  Neptune,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  lake  dug  out  by  a  regiment  of  Swiss  guards.* 
Below  the  orangery  stood  a  sheet  of  still,  pellucid  water,  in 
which  the  swans  mirrored  themselves ;  whilst  orange,  pome- 
granate, and  lemon  trees  yielded  the  perfume  of  their  rich  blos- 
soms under  shelter  of  the  woods  of  Satory.  In  the  centre,  a  vast 
avenue,  terminated  by  a  lake  or  canal,  was  used  for  fetes  by 
torchlight ;  and  right  and  left  stretched  the  park,  intersected 
with  avenues  and  plantations.  In  a  conspicuous  spot  was 
placed  a  statue  of  the  Hunting  Diana  in  Ionian  Marble,  and 
in  its  features  were  reproduced  those  of  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Valliere — the  king  wishing  to  recall  the  memory  of  those  mys- 
terious rendezvous  at  Versailles  with  the  gentle  girl,  who,  when 
chaste  as  Diana,  had  from  those  thickets  launched  her  arrows 
and  then  retired  within  the  shade  of  their  deepest  solitude. 
The  gardens  of  Versailles  became  altogether  a  myth,  or  rather 
a  royal  idyl,  recited  in  honour  of  Louis  XlV.f  The  pagan  idea 
breathed  there  in  marble,  and  revealed  itself  in  the  admirable 
group  of  the  Bath  of  Apollo ;  the  sun-god  bearing  the  fea- 
tures of  ^'  his  Most  Christian  Majesty"  Louis  the  Dieudonn^. 
The  nymphs  surrounding  him,  in  like  manner  reproduced 
the  attributes  of  those  earthly  divinities  which  ministered  to 
his  amours  and  caprices,  "  the  god  of  day  being  attended 
by  his  favourite  nymphs,  who  bathe  him  with  perfumes.'' J 
After  the  plan  projected  by  Mansard,  there  ought  to  have 

*  Louis  XIY.  made  a  few  changeB,  which  remain  at  the  present  day  as  he 
left  them. 

f  Description  de  Versidlles,  par  ordre  da  roi,  1697. 
X  This  group  is  stiU  called  Les  Sains  cPApollon, 
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been,  first,  a  vast  central  block,  destined  to  include  the 
king's  apartments  in  its  design,  entirely  in  opposition  to  all  the 
features  of  the  ch&^aux  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  which 
consisted  of  a  great  pavilion  (a  building  with  a  dome),  two 
wings,  and  two  other  pavilions  in  the  Medicean  style,  like 
those  of  the  ducal  palace  at  Florence.  A  splendid  structure, 
supported  by  columns  artistically  sculptured,  which  stood  for- 
ward upon  the  terrace,  was  destined  for  the  king's  use  and  his 
only,  save  that  the  apartments  of  the  favourites  were  reached 
by  the  smaller  staircase.  His  majesty's  state  bed  was  placed 
in  such  wise  that  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  should  salute 
the  monarch  of  France.  For  did  not  Louis  take  the  sun 
for  his  device  ?  In  the  rear  of  this  principal  fa9ade  of  the 
palace,  two  immense  wings  were  allotted  to  the  court  func- 
tionaries, guard-room,  obU  de  bosuf,  theatre,  lodgings  of  the 
officers  of  the  guard,  first  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  and 
governor  of  the  palace.  The  queen's  apartments  were  in  the 
centre  building,  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  king.  They 
were  of  equal  splendour,  but  with  fewer  entrances  of  com- 
munication, save  on  occasions  of  ceremonial. 

The  artists  who  concurred  in  rearing  this  gorgeous  palace 
for  the  great  monarch  were  numerous  and  of  singular  merit. 
Le  Notre  planned  the  gardens  which  so  admirably  supple- 
mented the  architecture  of  Mansard.  From  Lebrun's  pencil 
emanated  the  heroic  designs  on  the  walls  and  ceilings — the 
battles  of  Alexander  and  Pyrrhus,  the  colossal  wars  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Maxentius.  With  that  great  artist  was  associated 
Miguard  and  Philip  de  Champagne,  whose  portraits  are  incom- 
parable ;  Jouvenel,  Houasse,  and  Audran  :  and  for  sculpture, 
Coisevox,  Girardon,  Marsy,  Regnaudin,  and  the  great  Puget. 

Versailles  was  far  from  being  finished  when  Louis  XIV. 
had  already  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  centre  pavilion,  which 
faced  the  rising  sun,  and  seemed  to  idealize  sovereign  power. 
The  Marchioness  de  Sevigne,  who  first  visited  Versailles  in 
1764,  has  traced  a  lively  picture  of  that  luxurious  court  as  she 
then  saw  it  :* — "  On  Saturday,  I  went  to  Versailles  with  Vil- 
*  Letter  to  Madame  de  Griguan,  1694. 
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lars^  and  at  seven  o'clock,  the  king,  queen,  monsieur,  madame 
(Duke  and  Duchess  d'Orleans),  mademoiselle  (de  Mont- 
pensier),  all  the  princes  one  knows  of,  Madame  de  Montespan, 
all  her  suite,  all  the  courtiers,  in  short,  all  that  can  be  called 
the  Court  of  France,  assembled  in  a  most  noble  apartment. 
All  was  furnished  in  keeping,  all  was  magnificent.  A  visitor 
of  the  present  time  knows  not  what  it  is  to  feel  heat  in  the 
height  of  summer,  as  he  can  walk  from  one  place  to  another 
there,  on  public  days,  without  crowding  at  any  point/'  Take 
the  following  picture  of  a  day  at  Versailles,  when  just  com- 
pleted, by  the  same  clever  letter- writer  of  that  day.  "A  game 
at  cards  called  reversi  was  just  then,  under  the  sway  of  La 
Merveille,  in  ftill  swing  and  all  the  fashion.  The  king  sits  be- 
side Madame  de  Montespan,  who  holds  the  cards ;  a  thousand 
louis  d'or  are  heaped  upon  the  cloth,  and  no  other  counters 
are  used.  Seriously,  that  beauty  of  Madame  de  Montespan 
is  really  surprising.  She  was  dressed  entirely  in  point-de- 
France  lace,*  her  hair  wavihg  in  a  thousand  little  curls  over 
her  temples  and  round  her  cheeks,  black  ribbons  ornamented 
her  head,  entwined  with  the  Marechale  de  I'Hdpital's  pearU, 
and  she  wore  bracelets  and  diamond  drops,  no  headdress — ^in 
a  word,  a  triumphant  beauty,  very  much  admired  by  all  the 
ambassadors/' 

These  remarks  were  made  by  a  woman  of  keen  observation, 
great  talent  and  shrewdness,  though  of  a  somewhat  captious 
disposition,  who  thus  sat  in  judgment  upon  Madame  de 
Montespan  and  the  court  of  Versailles.  Madame  de  Sevigne 
adds  : — "  This  agreeable  confusion,  if  confusion  can  be  said 
of  all  that  is  of  the  choicest,  continues  for  about  three  hours. 
If  couriers  arrive,  the  king  retires  for  a  moment  to  read  his 
letters,  and  then  comes  back.  There  is  always  some  music,  to 
which  he  listens  attentively ;  and  he  chats  affably  with  the 
ladies  on  whom  he  bestows  that  honour.  At  length,  at  six 
o'clock,  he  quits  the  card-table :  the  small  pools  amount  at 
least  to  700  louis  d'or,  the  larger  to  1000  or  1200.  The  talk  is 

*  A  sort  of  lace  of  which  Lonis  XIV .  encoaraged  the  manufiictQrQ,  to  create  a 
competition  between  England  and  Holland. 
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incessant^  and  play  entirely  engrosses  everybody's  attention : 
'How  many  hearts  have  you?  I  have  ten — I  have  three.* 
And  d'Angeau*  is  charmed  with  all  this  gabble ;  he  shows  his 
cards  and  takes  the  consequences.  At  six  o'clock,  the  car- 
riages come  round  for  the  king,  Madame  de  Montespan, 
Madame  de  Thianges,  and  lastly,  M.  d'Hendricourt.  These 
caliches  are  so  constructed  that  folks  need  not  stare  each 
other  out  of  countenance,  for  all  sit  of  a  row.  The  court 
once  collected  together,  everybody  goes  whither  fancy  leads 
— some  to  row  on  the  canal  in  gondolas ;  music  is  to  be 
heard  at  various  spots ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  all  return  to  see 
a  comedy  acted.  Midnight  sounds,  and  the  media  noche 
takes  place.     This  is  the  way  Saturday  was  passed." 

No  truer  or  fresher  picture  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  ever  drawn,  when  that  "  pompous  poodle,"  as  some  one 
calls  him — ^partly  in  reference  to  his  large  and  curly  wig, 
and  partly  to  his  idiosyncrasy — first  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  the  new  Versailles,  characteristically  directing  the  formal 
yet  prodigal  amusements  of  himself  and  chief  favourite. 
The  palace  was  his  own  great  but  ruinous  work,  and  he  took 
care  that  no  vestige  of  the  Fronde  should  be  seen  within  its 
rich  and  vast  halls — still  showing  signs  of  life  as  that  faction 
did  beneath  the  shelter  of  Saint-Oermain ;  the  remem- 
brance of  which,  amidst  all  his  splendour  and  gaiety,  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  heart  of  Louis  XIVI 


VIII. 


WIDOW   SCARRON. 


After  a  brief  interval  of  pensive  regret,   consequent  upon 
the  final  retirement  of  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  Louis  XIV. 

*  The  MarquiB  d'Angeaa — ^reputed  to  be  very  skilfal  and  somewhat  of  a 
cheat  at  cards.     He,  too,  was  a  royal  fikvonrite. 
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gradually  resumed  his  Grand-Turk  mode  of  life.  The  kith  aud 
kin  of  the  reigning  favourite,  the  Mortemarts,  obtained  all 
and  every  title  and  distinction  they  coveted — in  fact,  absolute 
power.  For,  independently  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  two 
sisters  next  appeared  at  court  with  a  rank  and  splendour 
commensurate  with  their  wit  and*  beauty.  The  first  was  the 
charming  Marchioness  de  Thiange;*  the  second,  the  wise 
and  witty  Abbess  of  Fontevrault,t  to  whom  the  king  granted 
a  dispensation  of  non-residence  in  her  convent.  Louis, 
although  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  had  already  begun  to  show 
traces  of  age  in  his  handsome  features.  At  the  fetes  of 
Versailles,  bedecked  with  ribbons  and  lace  like  a  page,  he 
appeared,  always  surrounded  by  the  three  sisters,  rivalling 
each  other  in  grace  and  majesty ;  and  even  at  chapel  Louis 
did  not  scruple  to  seat  himself  beside  them  in  the  same 
tribune.  The  Duke  de  Yivonne  was  alone  wanting  in  his 
retinue  to  include  the  entire  family  of  the  Mortemarts  under 
the  royal  roof.f 

Madame  de  Montespan  had  every  possible  interest  to  sur- 
round herself  with  all  the  members  of  her  family,  for  her 
position  was  necessarily  one  of  great  delicacy  with  relation 
to  the  queen,  to  whom  she  was  lady-of-honour.  With  unto- 
ward fruitfulness*she  gave  birth  to  four  children  by  the  king 
in  five  years.  Then,  as  the  Marquis  de  Montespan  was 
still  living,  be  it  remembered — a  fact  of  which  nobody  was 
ignorant-bunder  what  name  should  these  children  be  baptized, 
the  offspring  as  they  were  of  a  double  and  flagrant  adultery  ? 
The  birth  of  the  first  boy,  the  Duke  de  Maine,  was  tried  to 
be  concealed  after  a  very  crafty  and  absolute  fashion.  This 
child,  idolized  by  the  king,  was  declared  legitimate  by  parlia- 
ment ;  and  as  a  somewhat  strange  peculiarity  in  its  records, 
all  mention  of  his  mother's  name  was  omitted  in  the  duke's 
deed  of  legitimation  j  the  members  of  parliament  themselves 

*  The  marduoness  was  the  daughter  of  Gabriel  de  Bochechoaart,  Marquis  de 
Kortexnart,  Qovemor  of  Paris. 

;    t  Marie-Madeleine- Adelaide  Rochechouart-Mortemart ;  an  admirable  linguist, 
and  versed  in  Greek  and  Latin.     She  was  the  patroness  of  Bacine. 
^  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  Letters. 
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scarcely  daring  to  make  any  observation  on  the  passing  of 
this  unheard  of  act — the  king's  will  being  absolute  there- 
upon. 

Mixed  up  in  these  mysteries  of  spurious  births  was  a 
clever,  energetic  woman,  of  a  cold  and  formal  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, though  not  without  a  certain  charm — virtuous  and 
in  poverty — ^the  widow  of  the  poet  Scarron,  who  had  already 
seen  some  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  summers,  sprung  from  a 
noble  family,  very  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Calvinism. 
Her  grandfather,  Agrippa  d'Aubigny,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  who  figured  in  Calvin's  crusade  against  the 
Church  of  Rome.  D'Aubigny  had  never  abandoned  his 
faith,  notwithstanding  the  tempting  ofiers  which  his  con- 
version to  Romanism  opened  up  to  him.  So,  too,  through 
all  the  phases  of  her  varying  fortunes  did  Mademoiselle 
d'Aubigny  preserve  the  impress  of  her  Calvinistic  education 
— a  deliberative  frigidity  of  sentiment,  a  strong  will  under  an 
assumption  of  resignation,  added  to  a  thorough  determination 
to  attain  her  aim  and  end. 

Strange  to  say,  such  being  her  education  and  antecedents, 
on  being  placed  as  an  orphan  in  the  Ursuline  convent  at 
Paris  by  her  aunt,  Madame  dfe  Neuillant,  the  youthful 
Fran9oise  became  converted  to  Catholicism,  although  dis- 
playing a  marked  coldness  almost  amounting  to  repugnance 
at  the  step  she  was  forced  to  take. 

Introduced  by  her  aunt,  under  whose  roof  she  took  up 
her  abode  on  quitting  the  convent,  into  a  rather  mixed  circle 
of  Parisian  society,  she  had  therein  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  the  audacious  Frondeur  and  burlesque  poet  Scarron,  whose 
wife,  despite  the  great  disparity  of  their  ages,  she  ultimately 
became. 
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IX. 

POVERTY  OF  THE  WIDOW  SCARRON THE   DECEASED  POET's  PEN- 
SION RESTORED  THROUGH  THE  FAVOUR  OF  THE  MARCHIONESS 

DE  MONTESPAN THE  WIDOW  APPOINTED  GOVERNESS  TO  THE 

favourite's  CHILDREN THE    DUCHESS    DE  LA  VALLIERE's 

CHARACTER    OF    MADAME     SCARRON    ON    FIRST     COMING   TO 
COURT. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  peculiarities  of  Madame  Scarron's 
married  life,  but  merely  mention  the  state  of  destitution  in 
which  she  was  left  at  the  poet's  decease  from  the  loss  of  his  pen- 
sion.  The  annuity  of  two  hundred  pistoles  granted  by  the 
queen-mother  to  the  cripple  poet  had  been  withdrawn;  and  the 
young,  intelligent,  and  seriously  graceful  widow,finding  herself 
penniless,  directed  all  her  efforts  towards  obtaining  its  re- 
storation. With  that  view  she  paid  assiduous  visits  daily  to 
her  kind-hearted  friend  Ninon  de  FEnclos,  to  Madame  de 
Scudery,  and  especially  to  Madame  d'Albret,  wife  of  the 
marshal  of  that  name,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  her 
most  devoted  admirer.  Madame  Scarron  was  careful  not  to 
miss  one  of  Madame  d'Albret's  "  receptions''  at  her  sump- 
tuous abode,  the  Hdtel  d'Albret,  as  in  those  salons  she  met 
all  the  illustrious  and  notable  persons  who  then  figured  at 
court — amongst  the  rest  the  Marquise  de  Montespan's  sister, 
Madame  de  Thiange.  That  fashionable  beauty  had  become 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  lone  and  poverty-stricken 
widow ;  so  warmly  indeed  that  she  set  about  finding  a  suit- 
able second  husband  for  her,  as  well  as  interceding  with 
Louis  for  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed  pension.  Strange 
to  say,  Madame  Scarron  seemed  more  anxious  about  re- 
covering that  small  income  than  obtaining  through  marriage 
a  wealthy  and  perhaps  titled  husband.  By  way  of  accounting 
for  her  singular  indifference  to  again  essaying  matrimony,  it 
is  said  that  it  was  the  advice  of  her  fast  and  only  true  friend 
Ninon  to  remain  a  widow — free  and  happy  like  herself. 
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However  that  might  be,  Madame  Scarron  found  it  per- 
emptorily necessary  to  obtain  some  employment  whereby  to 
gain  a  livelihood.  She  was  willing,  therefore,  to  expatriate 
herself  to  secure  it;  and  when  declaring  her  readiness  to 
go  to  any  part  of  the  world,  if  she  oould  by  that  means 
secure  a  respectable  position  in  some  great  household,  she 
was  wont  to  say,  "  My  heart  is  perfectly  free,  would  always 
be  so,  and  will  ever  remain  so" — a  cold  and  arid  declara- 
tion, savouring  not  a  little  of  spitefulness  and  irreflection. 
"  One  ought  to  reckon  very  little  upon  mankind,''  she  wrote 
about  the  same  time ;  "  when  I  needed  nothing  I  could  have 
obtained  everything,  and  now  that  I  am  in  want  of  every- 
thing, I  get  only  refusals."* 

Persevering  in  her  suit  to  the  king  about  the  pension,  she 
showed  much  flattery  and  obsequiousness  towards  Madame 
de  Montespan ;  for,  writing  to  Madame  de  Thiange  to  procure 
her  an  interview  with  the  royal  favourite,  she  winds  up  with 
the  honeyed  phrase — "  that  I  may  not  reproach  myself  with 
having  quitted  France  before  seeing  the  Marvel  of  Beauty'^ 
— that  marvel  of  beauty  being,  be  it  remembered,  doubly  an 
adulteress ;  a  condition  of  life  not  at  all  in  accordance  with 
the  scrupulous  fastidiousness  of  Madame  Scarron's  outward 
behaviour,  or  the  singular  rigidity  of  that  apostate  Cal- 
vinist's  subsequent  moral  code.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
all  her  flattery  of  the  Montespan,  finding  that  her  petitions 
to  the  king  and  her  memorials  to  his  ministers  had  one  and 
all  remained  without  reply,  the  widow  determined  to  accept 
a  proposal  made  by  the  Princess  de  Nemours,  that  she  should 
accompany  her  to  Lisbon  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage 
with  the  Infante  Alphonso  of  Braganza,  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary  and  companion ;  with  the  reasonable  prospect  of  a 
good  match  and  an  appointment  as  lady-of-honour. 

An  audience  of  the  king,  however,  was  at  last  obtained, 
and  by  it  the  restoration  of  the  pension  of  two  hundred 
pistoles,  Louis  XIV.  even  deigning  to  add  to  that  favour  some 
few  gracious  words  which,  on  certain  occasions,  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  bestow.  The  friendly  greeting  of  the  monarch 
*  Letter  of  Madame  de  Scarron. 
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was  owing  to  a  negotiation  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by 
Madame  de  Thiange  on  behalf  of  Madame  Scarron,  through 
the  intercession  of  Madame  d'Albret.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  a  certain  mystery  attended  the  birth  of  the  first  offspring 
of  Madame  de  Montespaa — the  king  not  daring  then  to  own 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  his  children.*  The  Duke  de 
Maine,  about  three  years  old  and  sickly,  had,  with  a  sister 
younger  than  himself,  been  put  out  to  nurse.  This  secret 
it  was  determined  to  reveal  to  Madame  Scarron,  and  confide 
to  her  care  the  education  of  those  two  children.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  deceive  the  nurses  as  to  their  parentage,  carefully 
screen  them  from  the  prying  eye  of  the  court,  and  Madame 
de  Montespan  believed  the  Widow  Scarron  perfectly  capable 
of  keeping  such  a  secret.  The  Duke  de  Vivonne,  who  stood 
highly  in  her  esteem,  and  was  a  frequenter  of  Ninon  de 
PEnclos'  house,  begged  her  to  accept  the  offer.  Ninon  backed 
the  duke  by  saying,  that  "  really  she  ought  to  refuse  him 
nothing." 

Tradition  will  have  it  that  the  widow  was  unwilling  to 
accept  the  charge  save  under  the  king's  own  command ;  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  condition  was  not  rigo- 
rously exacted,  Madame  Scarron  having  too  much  pene- 
tration and  intelligence  not  to  foresee  the  vast  perspective 
that  opened  before  her  in  the  great  secret  thus  confided  to 
her.  The  matter  was  therefore  settled,  and  the  voyage  to 
Lisbon  abandoned,  greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  the  affianced 
princess.f 

Madame  de  Montespan's  patronage  of  the  Widow  Scarron 
was  not  altogether  disinterested ;  it  was  rather  a  matter  of 
mutual  convenience.    The  cautious,  serious,  self-contained  de- 

*  The  first  child,  bom  in  1669,  had  only  lived  three  months.  Lonis  had  (bar 
chUdren  afterwards  by  Madame  de  Montespan:—!,  The  Dake  de  Maine;  2, 
the  Count  de  Yexin ;  8,  Mademoiselle  de  Nantes ;  4,  Mademoiselle  de  Blois. 

t  Mademoiselle  d'Aumale,  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  of  the  house 
of  Savoy,  was  married  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Portuguese  crown.  This 
wrong-minded,  restless,  and  intriguing  woman  bestowed  her  affections  on  Don 
Pedro,  the  brother  of  her  consort,  and  eventually  through  her  machinations 
accomplished  the  tatter's  imprisonment  as  a  lunatic ;  a  measure  which  his  own 
intemperate  passions  rendered  only  too  easy  of  accomplishment.  She  became 
the  wife  of  his  successor  under  the  sanction  of  a  papal  bulL 
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meanour  and  various  accomplishments  of  Fran9oise  d^Aubignfe 
were  of  themselves  vouchers  for  her  fitness  for  such  a  charge 
as  that  of  governess  to  the  king's  illegitimate  oflfspring ;  while 
the  obligation  which  Madame  Scarrou  had  contracted  to  the 
marchioness  in  the  afiair  of  the  [^nsion^  assured  the  latter 
alike  of  her  zeal  and  her  discretion.  The  favourite  had,  conse- 
quently, no  sooner  seen  the  future  Queen  of  Portugal  depart 
for  her  new  country  than  she  suggested  to  Louis  the  desirable- 
ness of  securing  the  services  of  her  protigie ;  but  the  royal 
voluptuary,  who  had  been  repelled  by  the  measured  reserve 
and  imperturbable  gravity  of  the  young  widow,  was  for  some 
time  averse  to  making  such  appointment,  and  finally  gave 
his  consent  with  a  reluctance  seemingly  equalled  only  by 
that  of  the  widow  herself,  who,  quite  content  to  live  quietly 
on  the  proceeds  of  her  pension,  had  retired  to  the  seclusion 
of  the  Marais,  intent  upon  turning  her  thoughts  wholly  to 
devotion.  The  king's  command  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  irresistible,  and  a  new  residence  was  at  once  provided 
for  her  in  the  midst  of  the  extensive  nursery-grounds,  which 
then  stretched  pleasantly  between  Vaugirard  and  the  palace 
of  the  Luxembourg.  There  a  liberal  establishment  was 
founded,  and  the  devout  widow  installed  in  the  onerous  office 
of  governess  to  the  royal  favourite's  children.  Little  did 
the  imperious  beauty  suspect  that  this  exercise  of  her  in- 
fluence over  Louis  would  eflFect  the  same  change  in  her  own 
fortunes  as  the  generosity  of  the  betrayed  La  Valliere  for  her- 
self had  wrought  in  those  of  that  now  neglected  favourite.* 
As  these  children  in  due  course  left  the  hands  of  their 
nurses,  Madame  Scarron  followed  them  to  court,  and  Madame 
de  Montespan  recompensed  her  vigilant  care  by  a  thousand 
kindnesses  and  attentions.  The  pension  of  the  governess 
was  raised  to  six  hundred  pistoles  annually.  Still  the  king 
had  no  sympathy  for  the  instructress  of  his  offspring.  He 
knew  that  through  her  origin  and  education,  Madame  Scarron 
belonged  to  the  Frondeurs,  and  had  moved  in  the  circles  of 
Ninon  de  PEnclos  and  the  hotel  Conde ;  and  for  all  that  sec- 
tion of  his  subjects  the  now  absolute  monarch  entertained  an 
*  Letter  of  Madame  de  Ck>Qlange,  dated  November  20, 1673.      « 
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invincible  repugnance.  "  I  displeased  the  king  very  much  at 
first/'  relates  Madame  Scarron,  amidst  the  new  splendours 
of  her  court  existence :  "he  looked  upon  me  as  a  bel  esprit 
from  whom  something  wonderful  must  be  expected.  Madame 
d'Heudicourt  having  told  him  one  day,  innocently  enough, 
on  returning  from  a  walk,  that  Madame  de  MontesjUn  and 
I  had  spoken  before  her  in  a  manner  so  transcendental,  that 
she  had  lost  all  meaning  of  what  was  said,  it  displeased  him 
so  much  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  showing  his  sense  of 
it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  keep  myself  out  of  his  sight  for 
some  time.''* 

Madame  Scarron  specially  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of 
the  Duke  de  Maine,  an  ailing  boy,  somewhat  deformed  in 
one  of  his  legs,  and  which  limb  having  become  shortened,  she 
was  charged  to  conduct  him  to  Antwerp  in  order  to  procure 
the  advice  of  a  certain  Dutch  doctor.  In  the  year  following 
she  took  the  young  prince  to  drink  the  waters  at  Bareges, 
and  thereupon  resulted  a  continuous  correspondence  between 
the  governess  and  the  favourite,  who  took  great  pleasure  in 
making  the  scrupulous  widow  carefully  submissive  to  the 
king,  with  the  view  of  effacing  any  prejudice  he  might  have 
relative  to  the  peculiar  mental  qualities  of  which  she  was 
the  possessor.  On  his  return  from  Bagneres,  the  Duke  de 
Maine  went  privately  to  see  the  king,  who  received  him  with 
open  arms,  saying,  "I  am  delighted  to  find  you  such  a 
sensible  boy."  "  Sire,"  replied  the  dukeling,  "  there  is  no- 
thing extraordinary  in  that,  when  I  have  always  at  my  elbow 
a  lady  who  is  good  sense  itself."  ''  Ah,  well,  go  and  tell 
her  that  I  make  her  a.  present  of  10^000  pistoles  to  buy  you 
some  sugar-plums,"  Such  a  piece  of  good  fortune  had  never 
before  befallen  Madame  de  Scarron ;  she  owed  it  all  to  the 
Montespan,  who  had  had  no  little  trouble  in  rendering  the 
royal  mind  more  placable  towards  this  prim  governess.  The 
marchioness  was  then,  however,  at  the  summit  of  her  favour ; 
when  with  her  own  fairy  fingers  she  embroidered  the  coverings 
of  the  furniture  in  the  private  apartments  at  Versailles,  in 
presence  of  the  king,  who,  out  of  gratitude  for  such  labours, 
*  Madame  de  Maintenon, "  Entretiens,"  zi. 
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caused  a  charming  pavilion^  constructed  entirely  of  porcelain^ 
to  be  erected  in  the  park  for  her  use. 

The  health  of  the  Duke  de  Maine  growing  worse,  made 
it  desirable  for  Madame  de  Montespan  to  have  him  near  her ; 
and  the  Widow  Scarron  went,  therefore,  to  reside  with  her 
sickly  tharge  in  the  favourite's  apartments,  still  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  governess,  and  rarely  admitted  by  the  king  to  his 
presence.  The  daily  task  of  Madame  de  Montespan  was  to 
overcome  this  repugnance,  in  which  she  was  seconded  by  the 
Duke  de  Vivonne,  Madame  Scarron's  most  ardently  devoted 
friend.  At  times  the  Montespan — who  was  not  blest  with 
the  best  of  tempers — would  fly  into  a  passion  with  the  icy 
imperturbability  of  the  starched  governess ;  and  on  her  com- 
plaining to  the  king  of  her  cool  insolence,  as  the  haughty 
Vashti  had  termed  it,  Louis  answered  the  flushed  beauty  by 
saying,  "  If  she  displeases  you,  why  not  send  her  about  her 
business  ?  Are  you  not  the  mistress  ?"  It  is  curious  to 
mark  what  difficulties  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  to  over- 
come in  order  to  arrive  at  royal  favour  and  power. 

"  I  can  scarcely  describe  Madame  Scarron,^'  wrote  the 
usually  gentle  and  indulgent  La  Valliere,  whose  opinion  of 
the  widow  at  this  time  it  is  curious  to  note.  *'  The  word 
prude  would  be  applicable  to  her,  but  that  is  a  mere  tinge. 
She  is  both  a  bigot  and  a  bel  esprit.  She  is  naturally  very 
formal  and  strait-laced,  but  nevertheless  she  has  been  seen 
enacting  the  very  humble  servant  of  Madame  de  Montespan, 
her  reader,  and  her  submissive  friend.  She  is  of  a  piety 
which  appears  all  of  a  piece,  alike  stiff  and  inflexible ;  yet 
notwithstanding,  this  piety  has  bent  beneath  the  king's  will, 
and  has  found  its  joints.  Madame  Scarron  is  an  admirable 
woman,  for  whom  some  specific  term  should  be  invented.  When 
she  first  appeared  at  court,  her  serge  gown,  her  plain  linen, 
and  her  black  lace  exhaled  such  an  odour  of  pedantry  that 
her  very  appearance  gave  the  king  the  vapours.  Suppleness 
and  patience  are,  however,  admirable  qualities,  which  operate 
wonderful  conversions;  she  now  has  her  horses,  her  hotel, 
and  a  train  of  servants ;  she  is  no  longer  the  governess  of 
Madame  de  Montespan's  children,  but  of  those  of  the  king, 
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which  her  confessor  declares  to  be  quite  a  different  thing. 
This  is  what  she  has  been  clever  enough  to  accomplish."* 


FETES    GIVEN    BY  LOUIS  XIV.    TO    CELEBRATE    THE    COMPLETION 
OF  THE    GALLERIES    AT  VERSAILLES — THE    NEW    FAVOURITE 

THE  DUCHESS    DE   F0NTAN6ES — HER   BRIEF  CAREER   AND 

DEATH — MADAME    DE     MONTESPAN's    UNFEELING     EXULTA- 


The  new  galleries  at  Versailles  being  now  for  the  most  part 
tinished,  a  series  of  brilliant  {&tes  were  given  to  inaugurate 
the  uncovering  of  the  numerous  groups  of  sculpture  orna- 
menting the  halls^  gardens^  and  bowers  of  that  unparalleled 
abode  of  grandeur,  pleasure  and  profligacy.  Operations  of 
every  kind  in  the  construction  of  the  grandiose  palace  of  the 
vicious  and  luxurious  Louis  had  been  for  some  time  hurried 
on,  regardless  of  a  fearful  waste  of  life  and  treasure,  and  the 
gardens  were  now  nearly  finished,  and  thickly  set  with 
statues,  basins,  plantations,  and  porticoes.  On  descending 
the  grand  marble  staircase  the  visitor  passed  between  groups 
in  bronze  of  Silenus,  Antinous,  and  Bacchus,  in  order  to 
reach  the  nearest  fountain,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  widely 
radiating  parterre.  On  the  left  Mansard  was  constructing 
the  orangery,  into  which  had  already  been  transported  the 
orange-trees  from  Fontainebleau  —  those  garden  veterans, 
some  of  which  dated  their  fragrant  blossoming  from  the  days 
of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon.  The  Swiss  regiment  was 
digging  the  large  lake — finished  in  1679 — ^whilst  on  the  north 
the  royal  guards  were  busy  hollowing  out  the  vast  basin  of 
Neptune,  the  waters  of  which  did  not  commence  playing 
until  some  years  after  the  completion  of  these  constructions 
(in  1685.)  Le  Notre  was  designing  the  basin  of  Latona, 
•  «  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Vallidre." 
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and  laying  out  the  tapis  vert  and  the  shrubbery^  to  which 
the  name  of  the  Ball-room  was  given^  on  account  of  the  first 
fetes  given  therein  by  Louis  XIV.  That  elegant  hall  of  fresh 
verdure  and  shining  marble  called  the  Colonnades,  was  also 
being  executed  under  thedirection  of  Mansard^and  ornamented 
with  porticoes  like  the  palatial  gardens  of  the  Caesars ;  where 
nymphs^  naiads^  and  syrens  were  grouped  round  Proserpine, 
the  work  of  Girardon,  a  mythological  sculptor.  On  all  sides 
rose  the  pagan  divinities  of  Olympus ;  and  they  stood  in  double 
line  along  the  avenue  of  Flora  and  Ceres.  The  most  imposing 
array  culminated  in  the  baths  of  Apollo,  where  one  lovely 
nymph  was  seen  holding  an  amphora,  upon  which  was 
chiselled  the  passage  of  the  Rhine ;  another  a  basin  of  rose- 
coloured  marble ;  a  third  laved  the  feet  of  the  god  of  day* 
with  odoriferous  essences;  whilst  a  fourth  decked  with 
flowers  his  flowing  locks. 

"  Le  Dien,  se  reposant  tions  ces  voiites  hnmides. 
Est  tasoB  au  miliea  d'un  chcBnr  de  N^r^ideB."t 

Everything  around  the  Grand  Monarque  breathed  an  at- 
mosphere of  paganism,  mythology,  and  idolatry.  "This 
year,"  says  the  Mercure  de  France,  '*  several  pieces  were 
performed  at  court,  and  among  others  the  Marriage  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  The  poetry  of  these  plays  has  been 
pronounced  very  delightful,  and  the  songs  have  been  written 
by  the  celebrated  Sieur  de  Moliere,  whose  talent  is  so  well 
known.  The  piece  is  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Les Amours 
du  Soleil,  which  made  such  a  noise  last  year,  and  which  during 
the  present  has  occupied  the  theatre  for  the  last  two  months. 
The  other  piece  is  a  tragedy  called  Bajazet,  which  is  consi- 
dered to  be  an  admirable  work,  and  of  which  you  will  have 
little  doubt  when  you  know  that  it  is  due  to  Monsieur 
Bacine,  since  nothing  but  verses  of  an  elevated  tone  of 
writing  emanate  from  the  pen  of  that  illustrious  author.  | 

In  the  midst  of  these  superb  fStes,  a  new  star  of  beauty 
had  risen  upon  the  glowing  horizon  of  Versailles  with  such 

*  This  statne,  as  already  mentioned,  bore  the  features  of  Louis  XIY. 
t  La  Fontaine,  Epltre  vii.  %  Mercure  de  France,  1679. 
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splendour  as  to  eclipse  all  else  with  its  rays.    It  was  another 
of  the  Duchess  d'Orleans*  maids-of-honour^  a  brilliant  beauty 
then  in  her  seventeenth  year,  Marie  Angelique  de  Pontanges.* 
This  novel  wonder  was  brought  out  by  Madame  de  Mont- 
espan  herself,  who  though  she  might  have  reasoa  to  distrust 
her  youth  and  beauty,  had  nothing  to  dread  from  her  wit. 
Everything,  however,  now  gave  way  before  the  caprice  and 
coquetry  of  the  young  favourite.     She  became  the  sovereign 
idol — a  lovely  statuette,  moulded  somewhat    too  much   of 
marble  and  ivory  it  is  true,  but  whose  praises  were  so  lavishly 
sung  by  the  courtiers,  that  for  a  brief  space  Madame  de 
Montespan  grew  uneasy  at  having  set  her  so  prominently 
upon  a  pedestal.     Nothing  else  was  spoken  of  at  court  but 
the  singular  loveliness  of  the  fresh  and  fair  favourite.     It 
became  the  fashion  with  the  court  ladies  to  dress  their  hair 
a  la  Fontanges ;  and  that  flowing  style  of  wearing  their  locks 
was  brought  in  through  an  act  of  gallantry  on  the  part  of 
King  Louis.     One  morning  when  a  select  but  distinguished 
party  had  gone  forth  from  Fontainebleau  to  enjoy  the  sports 
of  the  chase,  it  chanced  that  the  spirited  steed  which  bore  the 
fair  Fontanges  bolted  and  rushed  away  with  its  timid  rider 
through  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest.    During  its  headlong 
course  her  luxuriant  tresses,  becoming  unfastened,  streamed 
npon  her  shoulders  in  rich  and  golden  waves.     On  pulling 
up  her  horse  the  young  huntress  sought  for  a  ribbon,  and 
with  it  made  a  head-tire  so  simple  and  elegant — simplex  mun" 
ditiis — that  the  gallant  monarch  requested  her  to  wear  the 
charming  chevelure  thus  loosely  filleted  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.     This  was  quite  enough  to   make  every  lady  about  the 
royal  household  wear  her  hair  ^  la  Pontanges,  and  Madame 
de  Sevigne  writes  to  her  cousin,  in  1681,  complaining  of  the 
rage  for  this  new  coiflfure,  which  required,  she  says,  infinite 
trouble  and  sometimes  even  the  sacrifice  of  the  natural  hair.f 
Shortly  after  setting  this  classic  fashion   of  allowing  the 
untangled  tresses  to  float  freely  in  the  breeze,  the  fair  but 

*  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  was  bom  in  1661,  and  sprang  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Bouergne — Javraillo  de  Roosselle. 

t  The  Hunting- Diana  mode  of  arranging  the  hair  has  been  revived  lately  by 
the  female  votaries  of  fiishion  both  in  Paria  and  London. 
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ill-starred  Diaua  became  a  mother^  and  the  ordeal  entailed 
upon  her  by  maternity  was  such  as  to  rapidly  undermine  her 
health  and  deteriorate  her  beauty.  With  his  usual  selfishness^ 
the  loss  of  Louis^  love  followed  the  loss  of  her  attractions. 
When  the  dying  favourite  became  conscious  that  but  few  hours 
of  this  life  remained  to  her^  she  solicited  as  a  last  favour  that 
she  might  see  the  king  once  more.  Louis  XIY.  had  the 
barbarity  to  refuse  her  earnest  request.  The  royal  sensualist 
had  a  horror  of  death-beds,  and  was  naturally  averse  to  be 
brought  in  close  contact  with  subjects  of  self-reproach.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  his  confessor  ventured  to  expostulate ; 
and  at  length  the  remorse-stricken  seducer  was  induced  to 
grant  the  wish  of  the  heart-broken  victim  of  his  profligacy. 
He  found  her  '^  faded,  shrunk,  and  ghastly — all  unlike  the 
radiant  idol  whom  for  a  few  brief  months  he  had  worshipped ; 
and,  selfish  egotist  as  he  was,  he  could  not  restrain  his  tears. 
Her  glazing  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  countenance,  her 
clammy  hand  grasped  convulsively  his  own;  her  livid  lips 
quivered  in  the  last  effort  at  speech,  as  she  besought  him  to 
pay  off  her  debts,  and  sometimes  remember  her.  Louis  pro- 
mised all  she  asked ;  and,  sinking  back  exhausted,  she  gasped 
out  a  few  indistinct  words  to  the  effect  that  she  should  die 
happy,  as  she  had  seen  the  king  shed  tears  at  her  fate."* 

The  death-bed  of  this  youthful  favourite  of  the  epicurean 
monarch  inflicted  a  keen  though  transitory  pang  upon  his 
pleasure-hardened  heart.  Nevertheless,  it  sufficed  to  give 
the  death-blow  to  his  fast-waning  affection  for  Madame  de 
Montespan.  The  unfeeling  exultation  she  had  manifested 
at  her  rival's  decease  severed  the  last  link  of  the  no  longer 
roseate  chain,  which  the  monarch  had  found  latterly  more 
and  more  wearisome  to  him.  Such  a  mortal  agony — such  a 
closing  scene,  without  repentance,  and  almost  without  hope — 
made  a  deep  impression  for  a  while  even  upon  his  egotistic 
nature,  and  which  amounted  to  something  like  remorse ; 
whilst  his  better  feelings  revolted  against  the  heartless  self- 
gratulation  of  the  very  woman  by  whose  means  he  had  been 

•  "Siddede  Louis  XIV." 
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involved  in  so  tragical  a  catastrophe.  Nor  was  his  horror  at 
her  outrageous  conduct  lessened  by  a  rumour  which  reached 
his  ears,  and  which  the  Princess  Palatine  pointedly  alludes 
to  in  her  memoirs^  that  the  unhappy  young  duchess  died 
from  poison,  which  she  herself  asserted  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  her  through  the  machinations  of  Madame  de 
Montespan.  The  niece  of  the  latter,  Madame  de  Caylus, 
denies  that  assertion,  and  stigmatizes  it  as  a  shameful 
calumny ;  but,  however  that  might  be^  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  beauty  and  wonder  of  a  brief  season  was  soon  forgotten 
amid  the  new  pleasures  and  new  interests  by  which  she  was 
succeeded.  "  The  populace  only  regretted  the  brilliant  spec- 
tacle of  her  gorgeous  coach,  with  its  eight  cream-coloured 
horses,  for  she  had  neither  sympathized  in  their  sorrows  nor 
relieved  their  necessities;*  while  the  courtiers  merely  re- 
membered the  profusion  of  her  entertainments  and  the  splen- 
dour of  her  saloons,  and  looked  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  reign  of  a  new  favourite,  who  might  once  more  supply 
them  with  the  same  luxuries.^'t 


XI. 


THE    WIDOW    8CABRON   CREATED   MARCHIONESS   DE     MAINTENON 

RIVALRY    OF   THE    MARCHIONESSES    DE    MONTESPAN   AND 

MAINTENON  —  THEIR     DAILY   QUARRELS THE    LATTER   AP- 
POINTED  MISTRESS   OF  THE    ROBES    TO   THE    DAUPHINESS 

THE    NEW   FAVOURITE,    PROMRTED     BY     THE     CLERGY,   RE- 
SOLVES TO  BRING  LOUIS  XIV.  TO  REPENTANCE SHE  CAUSES 

A  RUPTURE    BETWEEN   THE    KING   AND    MADAME  DE   MONT- 
ESPAN,  WHO  QUITS  THE  COURT. 

Thus  had  a  strange  caprice  of  fate  brought  into  close  rela- 
tions two  women  who  were  leading  a  widely  different  mode 

•  "  You  most  imagine  her,"  writes  Madame  de  Serig^^,  in  her  own  charm- 
ing and  epigrammatic  vein, ''  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  little  violet  which  hid 
itself  among  the  herhage,  and  which  blnshed  alike  to  be  a  mistress,  a  mother, 
and  a  dudiess."  f '' Si^oliB  de  Louib  XIY ." 

VOL.  n.  27 
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of  life.  Madame  de  Montespan  had  herself  been  the  means 
of  introduciDgtheWidowScarronto  courts  as  she  had  subse- 
quently brought  forward  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges^  though 
from  quite  opposite  motives.  Perceiving  the  fickle  monarch's 
attentions  unmistakably  languish  towards  her  of  late^  and 
thinking  that  she  was  rapidly  losing  ground  in  his  affections^ 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Louis'  character^  and  versed 
in  all  the  subtlety  of  courtly  finesse^  the  marchioness  sought  to 
dissipate  his  ennui  by  discovering  some  new  toy  from  among 
the  crowd  of  beauties  then  clustered  within  the  galleries  of 
Versailles.  With  this  view  her  choice  fell  upon  the  lovely  maid- 
of-honourwhom  we  have  named;  hoping  that  she  might  attract 
the  passing  notice  of  the  jaded  voluptuary,  divert  him  from 
his  fits  of  spleen  and  melancholy,  and,  still  more,  from  his 
growing  inclination  foi  the  society  of  her  qtiondam  governess 
— ^the  staid  but  intelligent  and  weH-educated  widow.  The 
superb  favourite  had  already  reached  her  thirty-ninth  year, 
and  although  still  handsome  and  fascinating,  she  had  lost 
the  charm  of  youth ;  and  it  was  plain  that  Louis  now  clung 
to  her  rather  as  the  mother  of  his  children  than  through 
any  more  tender  feeling.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that 
any  rivalry  was  likely  to  arise  between  her  and  the  starched 
widow  for  whom  the  king  had  originally  shown  such  strong 
repugnance.  Moreover,  Madame  Scarron  was  some  six 
years  older  than  the  marchioness,  at  a  time  of  life  when 
years  already  begin  to  leave  their  traces.  But  the  widow  had 
lost  no  charm  save  that  of  youth ;  and  that  had  been  re- 
placed by  a  stately  grace  and  a  dignified  self-possession  that 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  regret  the  lighter  and  less 
finished  attractions  of  buoyancy  and  display.  Her  hands 
and  arms  were  singularly  beautiful ;  her  eyes  had  lost  no- 
thing of  their  fire ;  her  voice  was  harmoniously  modulated ; 
and  there  was  in  the  whole  of  her  demeanour  an  unstudied 
ease  which  was  as  far  removed  from  assumption  as  from 
servility.  The  Widow  Scarron  was  evidently  a  cool-headed 
and  long-sighted  woman ;  somewhat  stiff,  frigid,  and  formal ; 
and  who  had  already  formed  a  design  in  the  midst  of  a 
court  which,  though  still  gorgeous  and  luxurious^  was  begin- 
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ning   to    show    signs    of    decay    and    repentance    for    the 
past. 

The  great  monarch  himself  had,  in  fact,  also  arrived  at 
that  period  of  life  when  the  passions  subside  and  give  place 
to  more  serious  reflections— a  period  of  transition  often 
clouded  by  sorrow  and  remorse.  Louis  XIV.  had  now  at- 
tained his  forty-second  year,  and  found  himself  even  less 
disposed  than  he  had  previously  been  to  remain  subject  to 
the  caprices  of  a  tyrannical  and  exacting  woman.  More 
than  once  he  had  made  an  effort  to  separate  himself  entirely 
from  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  to  induce  her  to  retire  to 
one  of  her  estates ;  but  the  force  of  habit  was  still  too  strong 
upon  him,  and  her  reproaches  and  remonstrances  only  tended 
to  lead  him  into  new  errors,  even  while  the  violence  of  her 
temper  added  to  his  actual  estrangement. 

Through  her  exemplary  conduct  towards  the  children 
confided  to  her  care,  Madame  Scarron's  good  fortune  had 
been  for  some  time  steadily  progressing.  The  king  bestowed 
a  handsome  income  upon  her,  retained  her  at  court  when 
her  educational  functions  ceased,  and  at  length  when  she  had 
acquired  a  noble  estate,  he  created  her  Marchioness  de 
Maintenon.  It  was  Madame  de  Montespan  who  advised  the 
king  to  purchase  and  present  her  with  the  ancient  domain 
of  Maintenon — a  noble  fief  near  Chartres,  with  a  revenue 
susceptible  of  great  improvement;  and  the  king  made  up 
from  his  own  private  purse  the  sum  necessary  for  its  acquisi- 
tion, so  that  Madame  Scarron  wrote  simply  the  truth,  "  that 
she  held  that  estate  from  the  king's  bounty,''  and  he  had 
likewise  created  her  in  open  court  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
This  change  of  name  was  found  to  be  necessary ;  for  the 
memory  of  the  burlesque  poet  Scarron  was  too  ridiculous 
to  befit  the  elevated  position  his  widow  had  attained ;  and 
very  soon  after  being  thus  ennobled,  a  crowd  of  cringing 
courtiers  and  suitors  were  to  be  seen  pressing  round  Madame 
de  Maintenant,  as  they  nicknamed  her ;  and  who,  from  being 
so  long  a  protSffie,  had  now  become  a  protectress. 

The  births  of  Madame  de  Montespan's  last  two  children 
had,  greatly  to  her  annoyance,  been  as  strictly  concealed 
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from  public  knowledge  as  those  of  the  Count  de  Yexiii  and 
the  Duke  de  Maine ;  and  the  king  had  to  endure  all  tbe 
effects  of  her  irritation.  Their  quarrels  multiplied  and 
became  more  and  more  embittered ;  for  in  the  outbursts  of 
her  rage  the  marchioness  spared  neither  insult  nor  sarcasm. 
On  such  occasions  Louis  found  a  refuge  and  consolation  in 
the  friendship  of  Madame  de  Maintenon^  who^  while  she 
soothed  his  wounded  vanity^  never  failed  to  remind  him  that 
these  tnortifications  had  been  the  result  of  his  own  excesses  ; 
and  thus  he  became  gradually  accustomed  to  hear  his  con- 
duct canvassed  and  condemned  without  resentment.  The 
esteem  which  he  had  learned  to  feel  for  bis  new  monitress 
gave  additional  weight  to  her  respectful  but  firm  admoni- 
tions; while  the  playfulness  of  her  conversation  at  other 
moments  rendered  her  society  a  constant  resource. 

The  contrast  between  the  former  friends  was^  therefore, 
striking ;  and  its  effect  dangerously  inimical  to  Madame  de 
Montespan^  who  became  conscious  that  each  day  increased 
the  influence  of  her  adversary^  while  her  own  star  paled  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  king  began  to  observe  with  less 
attention  the  courtesies  of  society  when  he  compelled  him- 
self to  visit  her ;  he  exaggerated  his  politeness  and  dimi- 
nished his  respect.  As  he  always  remained  for  a  given 
time  in  her  apartments^  the  last  ten  minutes  were  invariably 
spent  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  pendule  on  her  mantel- 
piece^ and  he  took  occasion,  at  no  very  rare  intervals^  to 
dilate  upon  her  defects  and  to  criticise  her  temper.* 

Suchj  for  some  time  past^  had  been  the  domestic  discomfort 
of  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles ;  when,  at  the  close  of  1679,  the 
French  monarch  demanded  for  his  heir,  the  dauphin,  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Mary  Anne  of  Bavaria.  On  the  marriage 
of  his  only  surviving  legitimate  sonf  to  that  princess,  the 
appointment  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  the  coveted  post 
of  mistress  of  the  robes  to  the  daaphiness  greatly  irritated 
the  declining  favourite,  who  beheld,  with  ilUconcealed  dis- 
trust, the  rapid  progress  the  newly-created  marchioness  was 

•  "Louis  XIV.  sa  Cour,  et  le  Regent." 
t  By  Queen  Maria-ThereM. 
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making  in  the  king's  favour.  Carried  away  by  her  jealous 
feelings^  she  remarked  with  considerable  asperity  and  a 
gesture  of  impatience — on  Louis  repeating  to  her  the  names 
of  those  appointed  to  the  higher  posts  in  the  new  household 
— that  she  could  not  approve  the  selection  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon^  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  courts  either  of 
France  or  Bavaria  to  have  forgotten  the  ridiculous  name 
of  the  poet  Scarron.  Louis  coldly  replied  that  it  be- 
hoved every  one  to  forget  what  he  had  himself  forgotten, 
and  that  he  was  astonished  she  should  take  pleasure  in  over- 
looking circumstances  which  gratitude  had  fixed  unalter- 
ably in  his  own  memory.  Unabashed  even  by  this  reproof^ 
the  haughty  favourite  retorted  by  declaring  that  she  was 
ready  to  own  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  nursed  her 
children  with  care  and  tenderness ;  but  that  as  she  had  re- 
ceived a  title  and  a  domain^  and  moreover  a  magnificent 
mansion  at  Versailles^  she  had  no  right  either  to  complain  or 
to  expect  further  largesses. 

Sorely  exasperated  by  the  air  of  dictation  assumed  by 
his  mistress^  the  king  remarked  with  much  acrimony  that 
the  Maintenon  property  barely  rewarded  her  care  of  the 
sickly  childhood  of  the  two  Counts  Vexin,  and  Madame  de 
Montespan  would  do  well  to  remember  that  she  had  educated 
four  others^  for  which  she  still  remained  unrecompensed. 

At  this  retort  of  the  angry  Louis^  the  temper  of  the 
jealous  woman  wholly  gave  way.  ''  Let  her  have  another 
domain^  then^  aud  a  sum  of  money,  for  it  is  by  money  only 
that  such  services  as  hers  should  be  requited.  Why  appoint 
her  to  a  distinguished  office  and  retain  her  at  court  ?  She 
doats,  as  she  affirms,  upon  her  old  castle  of  Maintenon; 
why,  therefore,  deprive  her  of  such  an  enjoyment?  By 
making  her  mistress  of  the  robes  you  will  thwart  her  incli- 
nations." 

"  In  that  case/'  replied  the  king,  with  an  equivocal  ex- 
pression, and  rising  to  leave  the  apartment, "  she  will  accept 
the  appointment  to  oblige  me!^ 

It  did  not  require  the  keen  perception  of  a  Mortemart  to 
guess  that  the  offer  of  the  post  had  been  already  made  and 
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accepted ;  and  the  wily  favourite,  dreading  to  still  further 
irritate  her  imperious  master^  strove  to  hide  her  chagrin  as 
best  she  could^  and  endure  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
visit  terminate  without  having  accomplished  her  object  * 

It  was  a  curious  contest  between  two  women  of  superior 
intellect,  though  of  widely  different  origin  and  mode  of  life, 
— the  one  seeking  to  retain,  the  other  to  obtain  the  royal 
favour.  The  waning  favourite  had  not  only  to  struggle 
against  the  calm  sagacity  and  unblemished  reputation  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  but  also  against  a  preference  founded 
on  a  less  worthy  basis  than  that  which  the  prim  widow  had 
secured  by  the  propriety  of  her  conduct  and  the  value  of 
her  services.  Still  the  position  of  the  latter  became  more 
and  more  a  false  one.  At  first  the  confidante  and  then  the 
rival  of  the  Montespan,  she  now  hourly  found  herself  the 
victim  of  her  wayward  temper,  her  suspicion,  and  the 
virulent  shafts  of  raillery  that  a  Mortemart  knew  so  well 
how  to  launch.  "I  should  prefer,'^  wrote  Madame  de 
Maintenon  at  this  time,  "  a  certain  amount  of  settled  mis- 
fortune to  much  present  happiness  which  has  no  prospect  of 
permanence.'' 

Fresh  jars  were  of  daily  occurrence  between  these  rival 
ladies.  When  they  found  themselves  taking  the  air  side  by 
side  in  the  same  royal  coach,  their  conversation,  begun  in  a 
friendly  tone,  was  certain  to  fall  into  bitter  wrangles  by  the 
time  they  got  back.  Nothing  can  be  more  contradictory 
than  Madame  de  Maintenon's  letters  at  this  period  : — hopes, 
angry  feelings,  schemes  of  fortune,  and  frequent  longings 
for  final  retirement  from  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the 
court.  But  now  a  power  intervened  which  served  to  whet  to 
a  keener  edge  this  feminine  rivalry,  and  give  additional  im- 
portance to  the  rdle  of  the  Marquise  de  Maintenon — the 
influence  of  the  clergy.  By  the  lips  of  the  Abb^  Gobelin,  her 
confessor,  it  was  declared  that  she  must  remain  at  court 
and  there  fulfil  her  mission ;  for  to  her  alone,  he  solemnly 
announced,  it  would  be  given  to  bring  the  king  to  repentance. 


•  <«  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Montespan  .** 
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and  to  the  adoption  of  a  Christian  line  of  conduct  for  the 
future. 

The  task  was  a  delicate  one.  Louid  XIV.^  at  the  apogee 
of  his  power^  endured  neither  advice  nor  remonstrance  from 
anybody  whomsoever.  He  admitted  that  the  clergy  were 
labouring  to  re-establish  in  France  the  unity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  and  the  empire  of  Christian  morality^  but  he 
did  not  understand  teaching  himself  by  the  force  of  example. 
In  his  opinion  the  Church  of  Rome  was  a  power^  dogmas 
its  method  of  rule,  its  practice  a  matter  of  expedience; 
morality  and  philosophy  being,  he  considered,  a  fashion  of 
thinking  which  every  epoch  determines  sooner  or  later. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  consequently  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty possible  at  first  to  habituate  him  to  notions  of  genuine 
piety  and  moral  rectitude  of  conduct ;  and  especially  to  bring 
him  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  giving  some  consistency 
to  promises  and  resolutions  of  repentance  and  amendment 
of  life  which  would  otherwise  appear  altogether  enigmatic. 
In  this,  however,  she  succeeded,  and  ultimately  accom- 
plished the  difficult  mission  delegated  to  her  by  the  Church ; 
but  not  until  after  three  years  of  unremitting  endeavour  and 
stubl^orn  tenacity  did  the  calm  and  firm-minded  Madame 
de  Maintenon  succeed  in  dethroning  the  proud  and  passionate 
beauty  who  had  so  long  held  in  thrall  the  heart  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  rupture  with  the  Marquise  de  Montespan  seems 
not  to  have  taken  place  till  the  month  of  May,  1686,  when 
that  court  chronicler  the  Marquis  de  Sourches*  thus  ex- 
presses himself: — "Madame  de  Montespan  having  failed  in 
obtaining  the  king's  consent  to  accompany  him  on  his 
journey  to  Flanders,  betook  herself,  out  of  vexation,  to  Paris, 
where  her  spite  having  brought  on  a  fit  of  the  vapours,  the 
princes  her  sons  went  thither  in  all  diligence,  but  returned 
the  same  evening,  having  learned  the  cause  of  her  illness.  All 
her  endeavours  to  get  permission  to  follow  the  king  proved 
fruitless,  and  it  was  even  said  that  she  received  a  command 
to  retire  to  Fontevrault,  and  live  there  under  her  sister's 
rule ;  that  the  king  had  demanded  her  to  return  the  jewels 
•  «  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Sonrches,"  1686. 
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of  the  princes  and  princesses^  and  that  being  desirous  of 
keeping  the  Count  de  Toulouse  with  her^  the  king  had  had 
him  fetched  away.  It  is  said  that  she  flew  into  such  a  furious 
rage  as  to  make  a  great  outcry^  and  even  to  say  several  things 
vhich  it  would  not  be  even  prudent  to  repeat^  if^  indeed^  it 
were  true  that  she  had  said  them.  She  has  set  out  from 
Paris  as  if  on  her  road  to  Fontevrault." 

Though  a  hasty  and  intemperate  woman^  there  was  some- 
thing noble  and  generous  in  the  character  of  Madame  de 
Montespan ;  and  when  she  learned  that  the  king  refused  to 
let  her  have  the  custody  of  his  children^  the  fallen  favourite 
resolutely  shut  herself  up  with  one  of  her  younger  daughters^ 
then  suffering  from  a  dangerous  attack  of  small-pox^  careless 
of  the  risk  to  her  own  beauty  from  contagion.  Her  pride^ 
however,  remained  deeply  wounded ;  for  she  considered  the 
conduct  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  as  a  cold  and  calculated 
treason,  which  had  obtained  a  stealthy  triumph  over  her  in 
the  favour  of  the  great  king.  Already  the  quick-witted 
Mortemart  divined  that,  in  his  inmost  hearty  Louis  XIV. 
belonged  to  the  strong-minded  widow.  The  latter,  true  to 
her  maxim  that  '^  there  is  nothing  more  clever  than  an  irre- 
proachable conduct,''  had' the  superior  ability  to  plead  suc- 
cessfully the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  the  loftiest  mode  of  ousting  her  haughty  rival. 
The  episode  of  the  unhappy  young  Duchess  de  Fontanges^ 
which  served  to  complicate  the  imbroglio,  also  helped  to 
bring  about  the  denovlment.  Madame  de  Montespan  saw 
clearly  enough  the  anomalous  position  of  the  fair  trio  of 
favourites  in  their  then  relation  to  Louis  XIV.  ''  The  king 
has  now  three  mistresses,''  she  one  day  exclaimed,  furiously ; 
''  I  in  name,  that  girl  Pontanges  in  fact,  and  you  in  heart." 
It  was  time,  therefore,  that  she  should  disappear  from  court ; 
so  she  took  her  departure  sullenly  and  wrathfuily,  leaving 
the  arena  free  to  her  victorious  rival,  who  still,  however,  held 
an  equivocal  position  with  regard  to  the  king,  but  already 
looked  upon  as  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
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XII. 


CHARACTER  AND   8WAY   OF  MADAME   DE    MONTESPAN CHANGE 

OP   POLICY  OP   LOUIS  XIY.  THROUGH  THE  LEAGUE  OP  AUGS- 
BURG  RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTIONS — MADAME  DE  MAINTBNON 

PERSUADES    THE    KING   TO  REVOKE    THE    EDICT  OP  NANTES 
PROSCRIPTION  OP  THE   CALVINISTS. 

Bitterly  as  the  MarchioDess  de  Montespan  must  have  felt 
her  banishment  from  coart,  and,  with  the  complete  ascendancy 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon^  the  king^s  firm  determination  never 
again  to  regard  his  former  favourite  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  friend  and  the  mother  of  his  children^  her  long 
experience  of  Louis'  character  must  have  gradually  prepared 
her  for  such  a  termination  to  the  relations  which  had  so  long 
existed  between  them.  The  final  blow  to  her  sway,  and 
the  invidious  delivery  of  it  by  her  successful  rival  at  the 
king's  command,  was  nevertheless  deeply  and  severely  felt  by 
the  high-spirited  Mortemart.  She  had  been  long  painfully 
conscious  of  the  decay  of  her  influence ;  but  the  mortification 
df  the  ambitious  woman  was  doubly  enhanced  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  she  owed  her  fall  mainly  to  the  newly-acquired' 
ascendancy  over  Louis  of  a  woman  whom  she  had  herself 
rescued  from  destitution,  and  in  whose  behalf  she  had 
sedulously  sought  to  overcome  the  deep-seated  repugnance 
of  her  royal  lover.  The  contrast  in  the  characters  of  these 
two  celebrated  favourites  afibrds  a  curious  study  of  the 
varied  idiosyncrasies  of  the  feminine  mind.  In  the  ideas 
and  projects  of  Madame  de  Montespan  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  all  that  was  generous,  brilliant,  and  grandiose — 
peace,  war,  fStes,  carrousels — everything  that  was  noble, 
magnificent,  and  vainglorious.  The  splendours  of  Versailles 
manifested  that  sovereignty  of  the  arts,  that  perception  of 
beauty  in  form  and  colour,  which  during  the  heyday  of  her 
favour  had  been  then  inaugurated  so  signally.  With  the  reign 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  everything  was  about  to  take 
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another  tendency ;  or,  to  speak  with  more  exactitade,  the 
particular  character  of  events  was  about  to  become  auxiliary 
to  the  influence  of  the  Marchioness  de  Maintenon. 

Dating  from  1680,  the  general  policy  of  Europe  had 
changed  its  spirit  and  object.  The  great  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 
had  hitherto  had  for  their  aim  the  glory  and  aggrandizement 
of  France  through  conquest,  as  well  as  the  gratification  of 
the  individual  pride  of  that  boastful  monarch.  Now,  other 
interests  were  about  to  arise.  As  soon  as  the  alliance 
between  England  and  Holland  took  its  highest  expression  in 
the  League  of  Augsburg,  the  war  had  for  its  legitimate  object 
the  triumph  of  the  Reformed  faith.  The  policy  of  the  French 
king,  therefore,  was  specially  directed  towards  the  gravest 
questions,  religious  as  well  as  secular — the  altitude  which  the 
Huguenot  party  in  France  might  take  in  the  great  struggle 
then  about  to  commence.  The  Jesuits,  who  had  long  looked 
with  wrath  and  impatience  upon  the  increasing  strength  of 
the  Calvinists  in  the  southern  provinces,  found  powerful 
exponents  of  their  views  in  the  celebrated  Pere  la  Chaise, 
the  king^s  confessor,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  both  of 
whom  were  incessantly  urged  by  that  indefutigable  and 
intriguing  order  to  become  chosen  agents  in  bringing  the 
royal  mind  to  the  resolution  of  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

The  privileges  of  the  Protestants,  enjoyed  by  that  Act  of 
Henri  TV.,  had  been  confirmed  by  Mazarin  on  the  accession 
of  the  boy-king,  Louis  XIV. :  but  subsequently  most  of  the 
restrictions  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  under  Louis 
XIII.  were  gradually  put  in  force;  nor  was  it  long  ere  the 
new  monarch,  or  rather  his  ministers,  carried  hostility 
towards  the  reformed  religion  to  a  height  never  attempted 
by  his  predecessor. 

At  first,  far  indeed  from  partaking  those  inflexible  ideas  of 
persecution  against  a  Christian  community  within  whose 
pale  she  had  been  born  and  nurtured,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
would  have  preferred  the  milder  means  of  persuasion  and 
conversion.  Those  means,  however,  had  been  tried  already, 
and  attended  with  signal  failure.  Every  device  which  could 
be  suggested  to  enforce  prosely  tism  bad  been  eagerly  adopted ; 
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favours  of  every  description  had  been  lavished  upon  those  whom 
fear  or  avarice  had  converted  to  Romanism.  The  proselytes 
were  exempted  from  taxation,  from  guardianship,  and  from 
local  contributions ;  were  excused  their  debts,  delivered  from 
the  coercion  of  paternal  authority,  and  even  permitted  to 
marry  without  the  consent  of  their  Calvinist  parents,  while 
they  were  advanced  in  the  several  professions  to  which  they 
devoted  their  talents.  Far  different,  however,  was  the  fate 
of  those  who  clung  to  their  persecuted  creed  for  conscience 
sake. 

From  the  time  of  Richelieu's  sway  those  faithful  men  had 
endured  a  series  of  hardships  and  indignities,  until  they  were 
altogether  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Their  colleges 
were  closed ;  their  youth  excluded  from  every  chance  of  an 
honourable  or  useful  career;  their  churches  interdicted ;  their 
inheritances  wrested  from  them;  and  finally,  their  dead 
forbidden  to  share  the  graves  of  their  ancestors.*  But  they 
still  lived;  and  even  this  privilege  was  now  considered  too 
great  for  the  unfortunate  Huguenots. 

The  aim  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  urging  Louis  XIV. 
to  such  an  atrocious  act  as  that  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was — so  she  asserted — the  hope  of  prose- 
lytism.  Like  many  other  bigots  who  have  attempted  to 
palliate  wrong-doing  by  pointing  to  that  ead  as  their  justifi- 
cation, she  disregarded  alike  the  blood  and  tears  which  such 
a  step  must  cost  the  proscribed  reformers,  who  clung  reso-^ 
lutely  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers.  Unmindful  of  the 
sufferings  of  her  own  ancestors,  she  was  of  opinion  that  it  w^ 
desirable  to  purge  the  realm  of  that  which  she  now  looked 
upon  as  a  damnable  heresy,  and  her  bigotry  blinded  her  to 
the  gentle  influences  of  mercy  and  toleration.  Her  fatal 
advice  with  regard  to  the  act  of  revocation  admits  of  but  one 
excuse — the  idea  was  not  her  own,  and  she  was  made  the 
tool  of  the  Jesuits.  She,  however,  undoubtedly  hastened  a 
catastrophe  which,  as  has  been  already  observed,  had  long 
been  contemplated  by  Louis  himself. 

•  Anqaetil.     <'  HUtoire  de  France. " 
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XIII. 

THE  OLD  AGE  OF  LOUIS  XIV. —  HIS  DEJECTION,  DOMESTIC 
MISERIES,  AND  STATE  ANXIETIES — THE  DEATH-BEDS  OF 
HIS  TWO  FAVOURITES,  MESDAMES  DE  LA  VALLIERE  AND 
DE  MONTESFAN — CONDUCT  AND  RELATIONS  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 
AND  MADAME  DE  MAINTENON  DURINO  THE  LAST  MO- 
MENTS OF    THE    KING HER     SOLITARY     LIFE    AND     DEATH 

AT   ST.    CYR. 

The  greatest  punishment  for  a  life  passed  in  pride  and 
passion  is  that  entailed  by  an  impotent  and  wearisome  old 
age.  Such  was  the  Nemesis  bj  which  the  existence  of  the 
Great  Monarch  was  at  last  overtaken  —  an  existence  of 
seventy-seven  years,  and  a  reign  of  seventy-two ;  sullied  by 
the  vices  of  his  early  life,  by  time  frittered  away  in  puerile 
pursuits  and  pompous  yet  frivolous  details ;  by  so  many  wars 
recklessly  undertaken ;  so  many  human  lives  sacrificed ;  so 
many  taxes  inflicted  on  an  already  overburthened  people. 
Towards  its  close  we  behold  the  idols,  formerly  wreathed  with 
flowers  and  radiant  with  joy  and  beauty,  either  objects  of 
misery — withered,  or  altogether  in  the  dust ;  Louis  himself 
worn  out,  dejected,  and  dying  of  various  afflictions  and  the 
^most  crushing  anxieties.  At  the  close  of  a  long  and  disastrous 
war  a  host  of  domestic  miseries  had  crowded  upon  him,  and 
at  a  time,  loo,  when  his  kingdom  was  the  prey  of  famine. 
Turn  to  whatever  side  he  might,  the  unhappy  king  was  begirt 
with  gloom,  disappointment,  and  mortification ;  and  even  his 
innermost  circle — his  most  cherished  retirement,  was  invaded 
by  remorse  and  regret.  The  Duchess  de  la  Valliere  had 
become  truly  penitent  in  heart  and  soul,  and  as  Sister  de  la 
MisSricorcle  followed  the  rules  of  her  order  with  a  strictness 
almost  unparalleled — its  macerations,  fastings,  midnight  vigils, 
and  three  o'clock  matins  during  the  severest  winters.  Her 
features,  which  had  remained  very  lovely  up  to  her  fiftieth 
year,  had  then  rapidly  changed,  and  sickness  and  sufiering  had 
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both  combined  to  deteriorate  her  emineatly  beautiful  form.  * 
Death  came  to  her  release  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight* — au 
edifyiug  death,  at  which  all  the  Carmelite  nuus,  kneeling 
round  her  couch,  offered  up  their  prayers  for  the  passing  soul. 
A  fevr  scarce  copies  of  an  engraving  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Paris,  representing  the  suffering  penitent  in  her  last  moments, 
stretched  upon  ashes,  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  a  nun, 
between  four  tall  lighted  tapers — a  wan  mockery  of  those 
Versailles  illuminations  when,  as  a  young  and  radiant  girl, 
carrousels  and  the  enchanted  halls  of  Armida  were  repre- 
sented to  do  her  honour.  Now,  the  extreme  hour  having 
come,  a  wreath  of  cypress  placed  upon  a  shroud,  and  a  few 
wax  tapers,  were  all  her  earthly  honours. 

Probably  the  only  serious,  though  eventually  unsuccessful, 
resistance  encountered  by  Louis  in  his  licentious  pursuits, 
was  that  of  Louise  de  la  Valliere ;  for  the  long-distant  instance 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  offers  no  fair  parallel.  Rulers 
seldom  experience  much  difficulty  in  these  conquests,  and  to 
none  did  they  prove  of  easier  achievement  than  to  him.  He 
needed  not  the  formal  authorization  of  a  law  similar  to  that 
meditated,  we  are  told  by  Caesar,  which  should  place  at  his 
command  such  and  as  many  wives  as  he  might  desire,  ''  libe- 
rorum  queerendorum  caus&.'' 

Among  the  assiduous  visitors  of  Sister  Louise  de  la 
Misericorde  was  seen,  during  her  later  days,  a  stout  yet  still 
handsome  woman,  who  anxiously  sought  advice  and  direction 
from  her  in  the  convent  parlour  of  the  Carmelites.  Their 
intimacy  was  renewed  upon  as  firm  and  gentle  a^  footing  as 
before  the  vortex  of  a  court  life  had  parted  them ;  at  that  age 
when,  innocently  joyous,  they  were  both  maids  of  honour  of 
the  Duchess  d^Orleans.  This  was  Athfoais  de  Mortemart, 
Marchioness  de  Montespan^  exiled  from  pourt  like  Madame 
de  la  Valliere.  Less  resigned  than  the  latter,  Madame  de 
Montespan  sought  by  frequent  travel  and  in  the  turmoil  of 
the  world,  to  retain  the  shadows  of  the  past.  In  vain  I  The 
world  has  its  changes  of  storms  and  tempests ;  it  is  remorse- 
less for  those  who  growold,  for  those  who  are  passing  away  from 
•  June  7th.  1710. 
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it ;  it  wearies  them  without  satiating  or  satisfying.  Madame 
de  Montespan  had  written  to  her  husband  asking  pardon  for 
her  error,  and  the  marquis  had  calmly  replied — "  That  his 
wife  was  dead  to  him/'*  Thus  the  remainder  of  Madame 
de  Montespan's  existence  was  passed  in  a  species  of  moral 
purgatory :  she  had  a  dread  of  solitude,  a  fear  of  sickness, 
and  more  than  all — a  horror  of  death.  She  never  slept  at 
night  without  having  the  attendance  of  women-watchers  at 
her  bedside  and  a  blaze  of  wax-lights :  it  seemed  as  though 
she  dreaded  isolation  of  the  soul  face  to  face  with  itself,  and 
to  court  distraction  from  all  thought  of  death  in  the  noise 
and  glare  of  her  splendid  apartments.  The  restless-minded 
marchioness,  however,  escaped  neither  sickness  nor  the 
common  lot  of  all,  dying  at  the  age  of  sixty-six ;  her  beauty 
having  even  to  that  advanced  period  wonderfully  escaped  the 
ravages  of  timet 

Still  more  advanced  in  life,  the  cold  and  impassible  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  beheld  death  making  great  gaps  around 
her.  She  had  lost  her  friend  Ninon  de  PEnclos,  J  the  witness  " 
of  her  early  foibles ;  and  the  once  gay  hotels  d'Albret  and 
Richelieu  had  been  rendered  desolate  by  the  great  destroyer. 
But  one  thought  alone  remained  to  Madame  de  Maintenon 
— that  of  domineering  over  Louis  XIV.,  after  an  absolute 
fashion,  by  religious  maxims  and  such  grave  and  austere 
phrases  as  she  thought  calculated  to  console  the  aged  king, 
bowed  down  with  sorrow  at  the  long  array  of  death  that  had 
latterly  defiled  before  him.  The  dauphin  and  dauphiness,  the 
king's  brother  Philip,  the  Duke§  and  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
had  rapidly  been  added  to  the  gloomy  roll.  These  melan- 
choly bereavements  had  accustomed  the  once  arrogant  mo- 
narch to  conform  himself  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  and 
to  offer  up  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  Heaven.     State 

*  Madame  de  Montespan  was»  moreover,  legaUy  divorced  from  her  husband 
by  a  decree  of  the  Ch&telet. 

f  Madame  de  Montespan  had  previously  to  her  last  illness  retired  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Joseph  which  she  hod  founded,  and  afterwards  to  the  abbey  of 
Fontevrault.     She  died  at  the  Eaux  de  Bourbon,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1707. 
I  Ninon  de  r  Enclos  died  I7th  of  October,  1706. 
§  The  duke  was  grandson  of  Louis  XIV. 
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affairs  were  alone  able  to  prevent  him  from  pondering  upon 
his  heavy  sorrows^  and  Louis  XIV.  was  now  entirely  en- 
grossed with  the  perils  that  menaced  the  monarchy.  And 
herein  it  must  be  owned  that^  despite  her  ordinary  narrow- 
mindedness^  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  broad  and  bold 
ideas  relative  to  state  policy  in  general^  at  a  period  when  it 
was  peremptorily  necessary  that  the  king  should  display  all 
his  firmness  in  resisting  Europe^  then  coalesced  against 
France.  Madame  de  Maintenon  haughtily  repelled  the  idea 
of  a  disgraceful  peace^  purchased  by  a  cession  of  territory — 
comprehending  that  junctures  occur  at  which  a  nation  must 
conquer  or  perish ;  and  she  therefore  emboldened  Louis  to 
fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end.  Her  influence  over  him  caused  the 
scale  equally  to  incline  to  the  pure  and  simple  acceptation  of 
the  will  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  perceiving  that  the  house  of 
Bourbon  would  place  itself  at  the  head  of  the  European 
movement  by  such  policy,  which,  however,  required  immense 
sacrifices  to  be  crowned  with  powerful  results ;  and  ou  such 
a  path,  she  was  of  opinion,  a  great  state  or  a  great  prince 
ought  never  to  hesitate. 

It  was  a  sight  worthy  of  all  curiosity  and  interest — that 
of  the  old  king  and  his  septuagenarian  favourite,  seated  in 
their  invalid  chairs,  both  racked  by  rheumatism,  their  fea- 
tures sharpened  by  pain,  and  yet  compelled  to  diffuse  heart 
and  life  into  all  that  surrounded  them.  After  the  Peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  the  Marchioness  de  Maintenon  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  actual  Queen  of  France — whether  married  to 
Louis  or  no ;  but  nothing  could  have  been  more  difficult  to 
support  than  the  querulous  confidence  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  The  aged  monarch  expected  to  be 
obeyed  with  an  absorbing  egotism,  very  dismal  and  very 
troublesome  to  a  poor  woman  herself  in  broken  and  fast 
declining  health.  Her  religious  faith  alone  sustained  Madame 
de  Maintenon ;  she  had  devoted  herself  to  working  out  the 
king's  salvation,  she  said,  and  that  mission  she  was  resolved 
to  follow  out  unto  the  end. 

Louis  XIV.  died  on  the  1st  September,  1715.     During 
his  prolonged  sufferings,  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  said  to 
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The  system  inaugurated  by  Law,  the  financier,  succeeded,  with 
all  the  bold  and  brilliant  features  of  the  regency,  and  the 
court  took  little  heed  of  her  death  when  it  occurred  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight.*  How  little  did  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury resemble  the  seventeenth — the  spirit,  grandeur,  and  even 
manners  were  changed  I  After  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re 
— ^the  time  of  the  Fronde — ^all  youth,  joy,  and  hope ;  after 
Madame  de  Montespan — ^the  expression  of  conquest  and 
glory — had  come  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  recalled 
the  king  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  the  necessity  of  repentance 
and  salvation — calling  the  old  man's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  from  the  Ch&teau  de  Marly  could  be  descried  the  great 
Capetian  piles  which  shrouded  the  vaults  of  Saint-Denis ; 
and  that  solemn  menace  constituted  her  strength  and  main- 
tained her  power, 

*  ^yiadame  de  Maintenon  died  15tli  April,  1719. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  TWELVE  FAVOURITES  OF  CATHERINE  THE  SECOND 
OF  RUSSIA .• 

I. 

THE   FAVOURITISM  OP  CATHERINE  II.  OP  RUSSIA — HER  ANTECE- 
DENTS    AS    ORAND-DUCHESS — CHARACTER    OP    THE   ORAND- 

DUKE     PETER STANISLAUS    PONIATOWSKY,    LOVER    OF   THE 

ORAND-DUCHESS,    AND    AFTERWARDS     KINO     OF     POLAND 

DEATH  OF  THE  EMPRESS  ELIZABETH,  AND  ELEVATION  TO 
THE  THRONE  OF  PETER  III. HIS  CONDUCT  AT  THE  COM- 
MENCEMENT OF  HIS  REION — THE  MARRIED  LIFE  OF  PETER 
AND  CATHERINE  AS  EMPEROR  AND  EMPRESS — MURDER  OP 
THE  EMPEROR. 

ELIZABETH  of  England,  Mary  of  Scotland,  Christina  of 
Sweden,  all  the  empresses  of  Russia,  and  most  women 
rulers  who  have  been  their  own  mistresses,  have  had  favourites 
or  lovers.  To  consider  this  as  a  crime  might  be  thought  too 
rigid  and  ungallant.  Catherine  II.  alone,  however,  availed  her- 
self of  her  power  to  exhibit  to  the  world  an  example  of  which, 
happily,  there  has  been  found  no  second  type ;  by  making  the 
office  of  favourite  a  recognised  place  at  court,  with  anapartment, 
salary,  honours,  prerogatives,  and,  above  all,  its  peculiar  func- 
tions :  and  of  all  places  there  was  not  one  the  duties  of  which 
were  so  scrupulously  fulfilled :  a  short  absence,  a  temporary 
sickness  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  occupied,  being  some- 
times sufficient  to  occasion  his  removal.  Nor  perhaps  was  there 

*  The  aaihorities  chiefly  followed  have  been  those  of  Tooke,  S^gar,  Maaon, 
and  CUibbe, 
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any  post  in  which  the  august  sovereign  displayed  more  choice 
and  discernment :  it  would  seem  that  no  instance  occurred 
of  its  having  been  filled  by  a  person  incapable  of  it ;  and 
except  the  interregnum  between  Lanskoi  and  Germolof^  it 
was  never  twenty-four  hours  vacant. 

Twelve  favourites  succeeded  each  other  in  this  post,  which 
became  the  first  of  the  State.  Several  of  these  favourites, 
confining  themselves  to  the  principal  duty  it  prescribed,  and 
having  little  merit,  except  the  performing  that  duty  well,  had 
scarcely  any  influence  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  their 
peculiar  department.  Some,  however,  displaying  ambition, 
audacity,  and,  above  all,  self-sufficiency,*  obtained  vast  in- 
fluence, and  preserved  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of 
Catherine  after  having  lost  her  heart;  while  others  con- 
tinued to  retain,  her  friendship  and  gratitude,  and  when  dis- 
missed from  their  personal  attendance  on  the  empress,  were 
thought  worthy  of  serving  the  empire  in  public  offices. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  Catherine 
that  none  of  her  favourites  incurred  her  hatred  or  her  ven- 
geance, though  several  of  them  offended  her,  and  their 
quitting  their  office  did  not  depend  on  herself.  No  one  was 
ever  punished,  no  one  ever  persecuted.  Those  whom  she 
discarded  went  into  foreign  countries,  to  display  her  presents 
and  dissipate  her  treasures ;  after  which  they  returned  to  enjoy 
her  liberalities  with  tranquillity  in  the  bosom  of  their  native 
land,  though  their  formidable  mistress  could  have  crushed 
them  in  a  moment.  In  this  respect  Catherine  certainly  appears , 
superior  to  all  other,  women.  Was  it  from  greatness  of  mind, 
or  from  defect  of  passion  ?  Perhaps  she  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  in  love ;  perhaps  she  still  respected  in  her  lovers 
the  favours  with  which  she  had  honoured  them. 

Soltikof,  Orloff',  and  Lanskoi,  were  all  of  whom  she  was 
deprived  by  death.  The  rest  surviving  her  love,  though  they 
might  have  exposed  her  weaknesses,  still  possessed  quietly 
such  places  of  wealth  as  rendered  them  objects  of  envy  to 
the  whole  empire.  She  contented  herself  with  dismissing 
Korsakoff,  whom  she  surprised  even  in  her  own  apartment 
with  one  of  her  maidsof-honour ;  and  she  resigned  Momonof 
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to  a  young  rival.  Asauredly  these  are  very  extraordinary 
features,  and  very  rare  in  a  woman,  a  lover,  an  empress.  This 
great  and  generous  conduct  is  very  distant  from  that  of  an 
Elizabeth  of  England,  who  cut  off  the  heads  of  her  favourites 
and  her  rivals ;  and  from  that  of  a  Christina  of  Sweden, 
who  caused  one  of  her  lovers  to  be  assassinated  in  her 
presence. 

But  Catherine,  with  all  that  superior  sense  and  under- 
standing which  she  evinced,  and  notwithstanding  the  exterior 
decency  she  affected,  must  have  thoroughly  known  and 
despised  the  Russians,  since  she  ventured  so  frequently 
to  place  beside  her  young  men  taken  from  the  crowd,  and 
hold  them  up  to  receive  the  respect  and  homage  of  the  whole 
nation,  without  any  other  title  to  this  distinction  than  one 
for  which  she  ought  to  have  blushed. 

.  No  sooner  was  the  usurping  Elizabeth  firmly  seated  on 
the  throne  than  she  resolved  upon  naming  her  successor,  and 
in  the  choice  she  made  of  her  nephew — son  of  the  Duke  of 
Holstein-Oottorp  and  of  Anne,  daughter  of  Peter  I. — she 
deprived  the  family  of  Anne  Ivanouna  of  all  hope,  and 
destined  that  nephew  to  a  brief  and  lamentable  career. 
Fortune,  indeed,  played  a  cruel  game  with  the  young  Duke 
of  Holstein-Gottorp :  she  offered  two  crowns  for  his  accept- 
ance; and  allured  him  to  leave  Holstein,  where  he  would 
have  been  safe  and  contented,  in  order  to  make  him 
restless  and  unhappy  and  devote  him  to  a  most  barbarous 
death  in  Russia. 

Charles  Peter  XJlrich,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
Frederick,  was  bom  in  1728,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
Holstein  in  1739.  The  empress  named  him  as  her  successor 
in  August  1742 ;  and  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Elect  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  had,  with  the  flattering 
prospect  of  the  imperial  crown  before  him,  made  a  sacrifice 
of  his  religion,  which  was  Lutheran,  when  the  vote  of  the 
aenate  of  Stockholm  called  him  to  the  throne  of  Sweden, 
vacant  by  the  great  age  and  infirmity  of  Frederick  I.  In 
an  evil  hour  he  cast  the  die  in  favour  of  the  imperial  diadem 
— a  preference  his  destiny  was  speedily  about  to  render  fatal. 
Soon  after  his  recognition  as  Grand  Duke,  Peter  married 
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Sophia  Augusta  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,*  afterwards  too  famous 
under  the  name  of  Catherine  Alexiewna,  which  she  took  on 
embracing  the  Greek  religion,  and  their  union  was  solemnized 
with  unexampled  splendour  (1745).     At  that  time  it  was 
generally  thought  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  negotiated 
this  marriage ;  but  more  private  motives  determined  Elizabeth 
to  conclude  it.     She  saw  in  the  young  Princess  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst  the  niece  of  a  man  whom  she  had  passionately  loved 
in   her  early  youth,  and   who  had  been  destined  for  her 
husband;  and  it  is  said  she  was  struck  with  the  singular 
resemblance  between  Alexiewna  and  that  regretted  lover,  her 
uncle :  he  was  the  Prince  of  Holstein-Eutin,  brother  of  the 
Princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst  .t  The  latter,  clever  and  ambitious, 
skilfully  took  advantage  of  the  empire  of  these  tender  remi- 
niscences over  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  to  ensure  to  her  daughter 
the  flattering  title  of  grand-duchess.     The  alliance  appeared 
at  first  formed  under  a  happy  star — the  young  couple  seemed 
enamoured  of  each  other;   but  that  scourge  of  beauty,  the 
small-pox,  destroyed  this  felicity,  in  depriving  the  prince  of 
those  good  looks  with  which  he  had  pleased  his  bride.     This 
terrible  change  rendered  him  insupportable  to  his  young 
consort.    But,  already  versed  in  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  she 
concealed  the  horror  he  inspired  :  it  was  a  sacrifice  made  to  her 
ambition.     At  an  age  so  tender,  Catherine  Alexiewna  was, 
unhappily,  no  stranger  to  those  passions  which  she  afterwards 
carried  to  so  unbridled  an  excess.     From  this  moment  she 
became  the  principal  and  most  interesting  personage  on  a 
splendid  theatre,  upon  which  the  most  varied  events  were 
enacted.     She  was  at  once  the  centre  and  the  end  of  all 
great  movements;    and  in  the   character  she  exhibited,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  details  of  her  conduct,  we  may  readily  re- 
mark the  primary  causes  of  the  great  events  which  characte- 
rized her  reign. 

•  Born  at  Stettin  (Pomerania),  May,  1729,  of  which  place  her  father,  a 
major-general  in  the  Prunian  service,  was  military  governor. 

f  Thia  house,  one  of  the  humhlest,  formed  in  the  sixteenth  oentory  hy  a 
prince  descended  from  the  ancient  electors  of  Saxony,  was  divided  at  the  close 
of  that  century  into  four  branches  by  the  death  of  Joachim  Ernest,  tenth 
Prince  of  Anhalt.  These  four  houses  were  Anhalt-Dessao,  Anhalt-Bernbourg, 
Anhalt-GoBthen»  and  Anhalt-Zerbst. 
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Peter,  both  in  his  mode  of  life  while  grand-duke,  and  in 
his  conduct  after  his  accession,  exhibited  an  entire  incapacity 
for  State  affairs,  residing  at  a  distance  from  court,  where  he 
was  treated  rather  as  a  prisoner  of  State  than  as  heir  to  the 
crown — making  his  appearance  there  from  time  to  time  like 
a  ghost  or  alien.  The  Russians  were  no  favourites  with 
the  grand-duke;  his  own  little  territory  was  more  an  object 
of  interest  and  affection  in  his  eyes  than  the  whole  immense 
empire  of  Russia.  In  his  youth,  when  he  amused  himself 
with  soldiers  in  Holstein,  he  had  been  altogether  won  over 
to  the  cause  of  King  Frederick  and  his  military  Prussians 
by  Holstein  officers  who  had  been  in  the  Prussian  service ; 
and  he  hoped  for  support  from  Prussia  against  Denmark. 
An  unconquerable  aversion  to  study  and  reflection  led  Peter 
to  give  himself  up  to  that  singular  infatuation  for  military 
puerilities  which  in  the  country  of  his  adoption  overwhelmed 
him  with  ridicule.  If  death  had  not  cut  short  the  secret 
designs  of  Elizabeth,  Peter  the  Third  would  probably  not 
have  succeeded  her.*  On  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg,  that 
prince  found  a  crowd  of  enemies,  whom  his  unexpected 
fortune  had  raised  up,  and  he  created  others  by  his  imprudent 
conduct.  He  had  brought  among  the  Russians  German 
manners  and  prejudices.  A  vain  enthusiasm  for  military 
glory  had  induced  him  to  take  Frederick  of  Prussia  for  a 
model,  and  he  ridiculously  imitated  him  in  the  details  to 
which  art  and  genius  are  forced  to  descend,  but  where  they 
do  not  halt.  Having  obtained  permission  to  train  some 
Holstein  troops  in  Oranienbaum,  not  far  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  put  his  little  corps  wholly  upon  a  Prussian  footing, 
and  manifested  a  disposition  completely  in  contradiction  to 
the  system  of  Russian  policy.  By  dressing  in  the  Prussian 
uniform,  and  by  exercising  in  Prussian  tactics  his  guard  of 
Oranienbaum,  Peter  fancied  he  was  walking  in  the  footsteps 
of  a  great  man,  and  fathoming  the  secrets  of  his  profession. 
The  easiness  of  his  character  gave  him  up  to  those  who 
wished  to  remove  him  from  the  throne  by  destroying  him 
in  the  opinion  of  the  empress.  Bestucheff,  her  vice-chancellor, 
•  B«bbe,  "  History  of  Ruaaa." 
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was  the  soul  of  that  party  :  he  feared  to  see  supreme  power 
pass  into  the  hands  of  a  prince  whose  rights  to  the  throne  of 
Russia  he  had  formerly  contested.  Other  motives  established 
a  marked  opposition  between  his  plans  and  opinions  and  the 
views  of  Peter  III.  The  young  courtiers,  whom  the 
supple  genius  of  this  minister  had  long  directed,  succeeded 
in  fixing  on  the  prince  all  the  defects  and  vices  of  which  they 
chose  to  accuse  him,  and  of  blackening  him  in  the  eyes  of 
Elizabeth,  whose  weaknesses  and  irregularities  did  not  dispose 
her  to  be  indulgent  to  her  successor.  Drawn  daily  more 
and  more  into  the  snare  stretched  out  for  him,  Peter,  thanks 
to  his  companions  in  debauchery,  soon  became  familiar  with 
all  the  gross  vices  and  disgusting  habitudes,  which  even  in  a 
low  condition,  and  the  want  of  primary  education,  we 
scarcely  excuse  in  men  in  the  lowest  class  of  society.  Want- 
ing judgment  and  even  instinct,  the  czar  nevertheless 
thought  that  in  thus  degrading  himself,  he  only  yielded  to  a 
very  excusable  taste  for  that  sort  of  rudeness  or  military 
bravado,  which  the  blackguards  of  glory  mistake  for  the 
veritable  ton  of  the  profession.  Catherine,  therefore — though 
indisputably  the  finest  woman  of  the  court — ^with  all  her 
beauty  and  talent,  failed  in  gaining  the  affections  of  her  weak 
and  coarse-minded  husband.  Catherine  had  an  ambitious 
soul,  a  cultivated  mind,  and  the  most  amiable  and  polished 
manners.  In  a  man,  however,  whose  attachments  were 
confined  to  soldiers,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle,  and  the 
fumes  of  tobacco,  she  excited  no  other  sentiment  than  disgust 
and  aversion.  He  was  smitten  with  an  object  less  respect- 
able and  less  difficult  to  please.  The  Countess  Yorontzoff, 
fat^  ugly  in  person  and  vulgar  in  her  manners,  was  more 
suitable  to  his  low  guardhouse  taste.  She  got  drunk  with 
him,  and  swore  like  a  trooper ;  she  squinted  and  spat  when 
she  was  talking ;  and  Peter^  enamoured  with  these  special 
qualifications  of  the  obese  countess,  acknowledged  her  as  his 
favourite. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  were  the  number  of  his  enemies, 
raised  up  by  oceans  of  private  interest^  or  simply  by  opinion, 
the  people  always  saw  in  Peter  III.  the  last  scion  of  Peter  I. 
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The  faction  opposed  to  his  rights,  and  which  Bestncheff  had 
created  and  for  a  long  time  directed^  still  subsisted  in  spite 
of  the  disgrace  of  the  old  courtier.  Other  leaders  had 
succeeded  him  in  his  arduous  career^  but  the  moment  had 
not  yet  arrived  when  the  union  of  dcw  interests  or  the  efforts 
of  new  factions  cemented  by  the  audacious  Machiavellism  of 
Catherine  were  to  render  that  princess  sufficiently  powerful 
to  precipitate  her  unfortunate  husband  from  the  throne. 

Henceforward,  full  of  her  schemes,  she  flattered  all  vanities^ 
all  prejudices — seduced  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  people, 
and  mixed  up  political  intrigues  with  affairs  of  the  heart ;  for 
it  must  be  remarked  that  the  success  of  her  ambitious  plans 
never  cost  her  the  sacrifice  of  any  vice  and  that  her  very 
corruption  created  her  grandeur.  Disgusted  with  her 
husband — a  smoker,  a  drunkard,  and  a  gamester — and  seek- 
ing compensation  in  illicit  indulgences,  she  had  in  a  short 
time  progressed  far.  Four  or  five  lovers  had  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  arms  of  this  young  grand-duchess,  already  a 
woman  strong  in  her  temperament,  and  who  feeling  keenly, 
proportioned  her  consolations  to  her  unhappiness.  The  first 
was  Sergius  Soltikoff,  chamberlain  of  the  prince,  and  by  him 
ordered  to  amuse  his  wife  with  ingenious  festivals  during  the 
languor  of  a  feigned  malady.  The  penetrating  curiosity  of 
the  courtiers  discovered  the  mystery  of  these  amours  ;  how- 
ever, the  effrontery  of  the  two  lovers  mocked  at  the  stupidity 
of  the  prince.  Irritated  at  the  accusations  vrith  which 
malevolence,  as  Peter  imagined,  pursued  his  favourite,  he 
defended  his  chamberlain,  and  maintained  him  in  office, 
amidst  the  bitter  derision  of  the  whole  court.  Elizabeth 
was  also  the  more  easily  persuaded,  because  she  troubled 
herself  little  about  morals  provided  there  was  no  scandal,  and 
lubricity  was  masked  by  some  bigotry. 

Soltikoff  abused  a  fortune  so  complaisant.  Beloved  and 
happy,  he  grew  indiscreet,  excited  jealousy,  and  saw  himself 
in  an  instant  overthrown.  Elizabeth  civilly  banished  him 
from  court,  and  he  died  in  exile.  His  disgrace  was  the  work 
of  Chancellor  Bestucheff,  who  desired  to  advance  from  the 
favourite  to  the  master — destroy  the  former  to  seize  on  the 
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latter,  in  order  to  maintain  himself  in  all  the  offices  he  had 
accumulated  in  his  own  hands,  and  which  made  him  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  empire. 

It  is  said  that  Catherine  regretted  her  first  lover,  till  the 
young  Poniatowsky,  who  was  to  be  the  second,  appeared  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  soon  occasioned  Soltikoff  to  be  forgotten. 
Handsome,  gallant  and  lively,  he  speedily  engaged  the  affec- 
tions of  the  youthful  and  amorous  grand-duchess.*  The 
happiness  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky  was  still  more  ephemeral 
than  that  of  his  predecessor,  probably  because  he  was  more 
indiscreet.  His  fatuity  exceeded  all  bounds.  Elizabeth 
ordered  him  to  quit  Russia,  and  he  obeyed  ;  but  the  passion 
of  the  grand-duchess  and  the  policy  of  Bestucheff  soon 
caused  him  to  return.  Poniatowsky  re-appeared  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  quality  of  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Republic  and  King  of  Poland  at  the  court  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth.  Henceforward  throwing  aside  all  modesty  and 
prudence,  Catherine  never  quitted  her  lover;  and  was  so 
little  reserved  in  her  connexion^  that  all  the  Russians 
accused  the  young  Pole  of  being  the  father  of  her  second 
child,  the  Princess  Anne,  of  whom  the  grand-duchess  was 
soon  confined,  and  who  died  almost  in  her  birth.* 

At  this  time  the  Empress  Elizabeth — completely  brutified 

*  It  18  well  known  that  Catherine,  when  seated  on  the  Imperial  throne, 
rewarded  her  lover  with  the  crown  of  Poland.  His  disastrous  reign  evinced 
that  love,  in  bestowing  a  crown,  is  as  blind  as  favour  in  distributing  places  and 
honours.  Stanislaus  was  the  most  amiable  of  men,  but  the  weakest  of  kings. 
How  was  it  possible  that  so  pusillanimous  a  being  should  for  a  moment  have 
guned  the  esteem  of  Europe  ?  Yet  by  whom  was  he  not  admired  ?  What 
contradiction  betvreen  his  sentiments,  his  language,  and  his  conduct !  At  the 
last  diet  the  generous  Nundo  Eamar  said  to  him  publicly  on  seeing  him  waver, 
"  What,  sir !  are  you  no  longer  the  same  who  said  to  us,  when  signing  the 
Constitution  of  the  3rd  of  May,  '  May  my  hand  perish  rather  than  subscribe 
anything  contrary  to  this  ?*  AH  Europe  charges  you  with  being  Catherine's 
king :  justify  her  at  least  for  having  put  the  sceptre  into  your  hand,  by  show- 
ing that  you  are  capable  of  wielding  it."  Yet  only  a  few  days  after,  the 
unworthy  Stanislaus  signed  that  compact  which  dismembered  Poland  for  the 
second  time,  and  by  wldch  he  formally  acknowledged  himself  factious  and  rebel- 
lious, in  establishing  a  rational  constitution,  which  gave  him,  as  a  king,  more 
authority,  and  promised  his  nation  more  happiness  and  freedom.  It  was  not, 
however,  without  reluctance  that  he  signed.  He  said  to  Sievers,  who  conjured 
him  to  repair  to  Grodno  to  head  the  confederates,  "  I  will  never  be  guilty  of 
such  baseness.    Let  the  empress  take  back  her  crown:  let  her  send  me  to 
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by  strong  liquors,  and  from  one  morning  to  another  in  almost 
a  constant  baechic  ecstasy — ^no  longer  interested  herself  about 
public  affairs,  and  her  successor  was  so  indignant  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  against  Prussia,  and  showed  himself 
so  openly  and  foolishly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  that  nation, 
that  Bestucheff  began  to  weave  intrigues  against  him,  in 
which  even  the  wife  of  the  grand-duke  offered  her  aid.  The 
nnfortunate  Peter,  it  was  clear,  was  already  marked  out  to 
be  the  sacrifice  of  the  cabals  of  the  minister  and  his  own 
consort.  Moreover,  the  grand-duke  by  his  conduct  furnished 
his  wife  with  some  excuse  fcgr  the  course  which  she  pursued, 
because  he  had  forsaken  her  and  lived  with  Elizabeth 
Vorontzoff  as  his  wife. 

Such  were  the  preludes  to  a  reign  which  finished  in  a 
manner  so  tragic  and  dreadful.  The  courtiers — and  among 
them  must  be  included  the  highest  names — witnesses  of  the 
degradation  of  their  masters,  despised  and  yet  basely  flattered 
them.  No  sincere  or  generous  voice  resounded  from  the  ranks 
of  that  nobility  to  warn  a  wretched  prince,  alone  ignorant  of 
his  dishonour,  and  whom  they  thus  steeped  in  ridicule,  one 
day  to  destroy  him  with  poison — ^to  assassinate  him^  without 
fear  of  public  pity  or  indignation. 

Siberia,  or  let  me  qnit  the  kingdom  on  foot,  with  my  staff  in  my  hand — ^bnt  I 
will  not  sully  my  honour."  He  was  oon6ncd,  kept  fasting,  threatened,  and 
then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy.  It  was  Colonel  Stackel- 
berg,  nephew  of  Ingolstroem,  who  finally  brought  him  the  treaty  of  partition. 
Stanislaus  on  reading  it  burst  into  tears,  and  Miid,  "  O,  sir,  have  mercy  on  me ! 
let  me  not  be  forced  to  sign  my  own  disgrace !"  Stackelberg  told  him  that 
after  this  sacrifice  he  might  enjoy  a  happy  and  tranqml  old  age.  Wi]nng  his 
eyes,  he  replied,  "  V^ell,  I  will  hope  soj"  but  his  niece  entering,  he  again  wept 
bitterly  with  her. 

If  at  this  period  he  had  at  least  abdicated  his  dignity,  he  would  have  excited 
some  concern.  He  had  not  the  resolution  either  to  remain  a  king,  or  to  cease 
from  being  one.  He  had  not  even  the  wit  and  pride  of  harlequin,  who,  when 
his  pursuers  are  struggling  to  get  frt)m  him  his  wooden  sword,  and  he  can 
defend  it  no  longer,  throws  it  on  the  ground,  saying,  <*  There,  take  it !"  Stanis- 
laus chose  rather  to  drag  on  an  old  age  of  disgrace^  and  go  and  die  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  a  state  of  humiliation. 

Of  all  the  &vourites  of  Catherine,  Stanislaus  was  the  only  one  whom  she 
took  pleasure  in  humbling  after  having  exalted.  Fidelity  and  patriotism, 
which  appeared  for  an  instant  to  contend  with  gratitude  and  submission  in  the 
heart  of  the  king,  were  crimes  in  the  eye  of  the  haughty  czaritza.  She  was 
indulgent  in  love,  but  implacable  in  politics.  Ambition  was  her  ruling  puision, 
yet  she  always  made  the  lover  subservient  to  the  empress. 
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We  leave  it  undetermined  whether  Catherine  was  fully 
informed  of  BeatucheflPs  plans,  or  whether  he  only  foresaw 
that  her  concurrence  was  necessarily  certain ;  but  so  much 
is  clear,  that  when  the  illness  of  the  empress  assumed  a 
dangerous  appearance,  he  intended  on  her  death  to  exclude 
the  grand-duke  from  the  succession,  to  raise  the  eldest  of 
the  young  princes  to  the  dignity  of  emperor,  and  to  place 
the  administration  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  bis  mother. 
Peter  III.  was  apprised  at  last  through  Yolkof,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  cunning  men  in  the  empire,  who  had  been 
long  in  the  confidence  of  Bestucheff,  but  now  betrayed  him 
in  consequence  of  mutual  misunderstandings  and' disputes ;  and 
the  Vice-Cbancellor  Vorontzof  also  informed  the  grand-duke 
of  the  plans  which  were  being  forged  against  him.    Through 
his  eccentric  caprice,  though  Peter  had  ceased  to  have  any 
affection  for  his  wife,  he  did  not  the  less  fiercely  fulminate 
forth  his  rage  at  the  recital  of  his  wife's  amours  with  the 
Pole.     He  hastened  to  the  empress  to  demand  vengeance, 
and  caused  Bestucheff  to  be  removed^  as  having  favoured  the 
excesses  of  the  grand-duchess.     This  great  chancellor  was 
immediately  deprived  of  his  place,  and  declared  guilty  of  Ihse 
majesty  for  having  given  Field-Marshal   Apraxin  orders  to 
evacuate  Prussia,   which  the    Russian   army   had    invaAed. 
These  orders,  however,  were  only  given  at  the  instigation  of 
the  grand-duke,  who  suffered  by  the  victories  of  a  people 
over  whom  he  was  to  reign  against  a  sovereign  whom  he  had 
already  chosen  as  a  model ;  and  yet  it  was  himself  who,  on 
this  point  as  well  as  the  other,  denounced  Bestucheff.    Thus 
fell,  entangled  in  his  own  snares,  the  most  skilful  of  intriguers 
and  the  most  artificial  of  men. 

From  that  time  the  grand-duchess,  openly  menaced  with 
the  vengeance  of  her  husband,  saw  herself  abandoned  by  all 
the  courtiers.  She  demanded  an  audience  of  the  empress 
and  was  refused.  In  her  consternation  she  applied  to  the 
French  ambassador,  who  enjoyed  a  high  consideration  at  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  plead  her  cause.  That  minister 
would  not  undertake  a  mission  which  he  regarded  at  the 
outset  as  fruitless.   Thus  the  princess  failed  in  every  quarter* 
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Soon  she  was  obliged  to  follow  her  husband  to  Oranienbaum, 
who  did  not  disguise  his  hatred,  and  whom  she  equally 
detested.  Poniatowski  penetrated  several  times  into  this 
castle,  in  various  disguises ;  but  one  day  he  was  discovered, 
arrested,  and  Peter  III.  was  at  first  resolved  to  hang 
him.  The  empress  was  induced  to  interpose  her  authority ; 
and  the  prince,  throwing  aside  his  anger,  only  saw  the 
humorous  side  of  this  adventure,  and  was  the  first  to  laugh 
at  it.  Such  was  the  deplorable  fickleness  of  his  impressions. 
Stanislaus,  however,  although  he  was  now  Saxon  ambassador, 
was  obliged  immediately  to  leave  the  country;  and  the 
empress  was  so  enraged  that  she  was  about  to  send  Catherine 
to  a  convent. 

When  the  Empress  Elizabeth  was  dead  (Dec.,  1762),  it 
is  said  that  Panin  advised  Peter  III.  to  repair  to  the  senate 
to  be  there  proclaimed,  in  order  to  revive  by  that  step 
the  ancient  usages  of  the  nation,  which,  according  to  him, 
offered  an  additional  guarantee  to  the  authority  of  the 
sovereigns.  He  told  him  that  it  would  be  much  more 
glorious  to  hold  the  crown  and  authority  from  the  free  choice 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Russian  nation  than  from  the 
strength  and  venality  of  the  soldiers,  as  his  predecessors  had 
dodi.  But  Panin  only  dictated  this  advice  through  the 
most  profound  perfidy  and  his  devotedness  to  the  interests  of 
Catherine.  Thus,  in  one  manner  or  the  other,  this  unfor- 
tunate prince  could  not  escape  his  destiny.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  following  the  advice  of  Panin,  but  through  the 
irresolution  natural  to  him,  having  cousulted  other  courtiers, 
he  was  dissuaded  from  the  scheme.  The  old  Prince  Tru- 
betzkoi  stated  to  him  that  the  recommendation  of  Panin  was 
not  only  very  dangerous,  but  was  quite  opposed  to  the 
customs  of  the  empire ;  that  the  Russian  constitution  was 
purely  military,  and  that  the  senate  had  rarely  influenced  the 
election  of  the  czars ;  that  there  was  no  glory  in  being  crowned 
by  a  judicial  body  rather  than  by  victorious  soldiers ;  that 
he  ought  not  to  disquiet  himself  for  a  vain  formality ;  and 
that,  above  all  things,  he  should  avoid  discontenting  the 
army. 
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The  Duke  of  Holstein,  on  his  elevation  to  the  throne  as 
Peter  111.,  showed  such  imprudence  and  precipitation,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  his  good  intentions,  he  must  be  regarded 
as  having  been  wholly  unfit  to  govern  a  great  nation  which  he 
seemed  to  despise ;  for  in  fact  he  set  more  value  on  a  small 
German  duchy  than  on  the  whole  of  that  immense  empire. 
The  King  of  Prussia  from  the  very  first  suspected  that  Peter 
would  probably  meet  with  the  same  fate  which  had  already 
befallen  so   many  of  his   predecessors   upon  this  dreadful 
throne.    The  czar  had  inherited,  as  it  appears,  from  his  father 
an  organization    peculiar  to  their  family,   and  which  had 
proved  unfortunate  to  many  of  its  members.     As  a  German 
prince,  he  would  have  governed  the  much-enduring  Germans 
just  as  Catherine's  brother,  Frederick  Augustus,  governed  in 
Zerbst  and  Jever ;  but  an  empire  like  Russia  will  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  ruled  like  Holstein-Gottorp  and  Jever,  and  the 
Russian  nobles  are  not  as  enduring  as  the  learned,  loyal,  and 
prudent  Germans.   Even  the  Empress  Elizabeth  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  were  both  his  hearty  well-wishers,  publicly 
and  early  acknowledged  that  Peter  would  find  it  impossible 
to  maintain  himself  on  the  throne.     Frederick  had  brought 
about  the  marriage  of  the  grand-duke  with  Catherine,  and 
laboured  anxiously  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  between 
them,   earnestly  recommending  the   grand-duke  to  be  for^ 
bearing  towards  his  wife,  notwithstanding  her  licentious  con- 
duct, since  he  had  himself  publicly  taken  as  a  mistress  one  of 
Yorontzofs  daughters.     The   grand-duke  had  early   made 
himself  ridiculous  by  his  childish  play  with  his  Holstein 
guards  at  Oranienbaum,  by  his  Prussian  drills,  spatterdashes, 
and  uniforms ;  and  contemptible  by  his  ignorance,  his  debts, 
and  the  miserable  means  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  release  himself  from  his  difficulties.     He  was  at 
that  time  generally  regarded  as  a  man  whose  mental  faculties 
were  not  quite  sound,  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  he  inspired  no  confidence  when  he  mounted 
the  throne.     In  the  manifesto  by  which  he  proclaimed  this 
event  to  the  empire,  he  mentioned  neither  his  consort  nor 
even  his  son ;  and  interpreters  were  not  wanting  who  clearly 
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perceived  in  this  omission  the  intended  overthrow  of  the 
hereditary  succession.  A  fact  that  made  a  still  greater 
impression  was,  that  he  made  no  preparations  for  his  coro- 
nation at  Moscow — a  solemnity  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  a  practice  of  high  antiquity,  and  as  conferring  an  awful 
sanction  on  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Instead  of  this,  he  pushed  his  blind  passion 
for  imitating  the  King  of  Prussia  so  far,  that  he  made 
preparations  in  this  immature  state  of  his  government  to  quit 
Russia  and  go  into  Germany,  for  the  sake  of  an  interview 
with  that  great  monarch,  whose  genius,  principles,  and 
fortune  he  so  extravagantly  admired. 

To  speak  impartially,  however,  one  cannot  withhold  the 
tribute  of  praise  from  his  conduct  in  other  respects  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  In  the  interior,  the  commencement 
of  his  administration  gave  the  happiest  hopes.  In  fact 
Peter  III.  pardoned  those  who  had  offended  him  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  recalled  from  exile  all  the  victims  of 
the  vengeance  of  that  very  merciful  princess.  He  suppressed 
the  horrible  Secret  Chancery — that  State  Inquisition  whose 
name  alone  made  the  citizens  tremble.  He  restored  liberty 
to  the  nobles,  always  more  humbled,  more  degraded,  since 
the  reign  of  Ivan  Vassilievitch.  He  enfranchised  the  slaves 
on  the  immense  domains  of  the  clergy  by  re-annexing  their 
lands  to  'the  crown.  He  reformed  numerous  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  judicial  order,  and  even  the  jurisprudence 
followed  by  the  Russian  tribunals.  Finally,  he  devoted 
himself,  with  the  most  useful  intentions,  to  commerce,  the 
sciences,  and  the  arts. 

We  have  seen  that  Peter  laboured  to  change  the  ideas  of 
his  people.  Unfortunately  all  his  exertions,  which  might 
have  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  nation,  were  baffled  by 
his  obstinacy  in  introducing  German  manners  into  his  court 
and  camp.  He  had  already  sacrificed  to  this  foolish  chimera 
all  the  calculations  of  a  sound  policy  :  he  had  restored  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  his  towns,  his  prisoners,  and  had  even 
granted  him  indemnities  for  his  defeats ;  in  a  word,  Frederick, 
beaten,  had  obtained  from  his  enthusiastic  disciple  advan- 
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tages  such,  as  as  he  would  not  have  dared  to  demand  had  he 
been  victorious.  Moreover,  the  States  which  degraded  him 
retained  their  empire ;  and  if  he  could  have  obtained  the 
love  of  his  subjects,  he  certainly  could  not  count  on  their 
respect  or  their  fear.  In  short,  Peter  himself  made  such  a 
figure  in  his  Prussian  uniform,  and  particularly  with  his 
most  ridiculous  hat  and  spatterdashes,  which  compelled  him 
to  walk  and  sit  as  if  he  had  stiff  knees,  that  it  gave  some 
plausibility  to  the  general  report  that  he  was  crazed. 

Catherine,  aided  by  her  partisans,  had   skilfully  profited 
by  all  these  faults  to  establish,  through  an  opposite  conduct, 
her  popularity.     Shortly  before  the  death  of  the  empress — 
yielding  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  reconciliation  to 
reinstate  her   character — she  abandoned   Poniatowski,   and 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  theatre  seated  by  the  side  of  the 
sovereign,  astonishing  by  her  presence  and  her  new  favour  a 
court  which  had  stigmatized  her  by  the  most  insulting  for- 
getfulness.     After  the  death  of  the  empress,  she  constantly 
attended  the  churches,  affected  the  national  manners,  and 
caused  herself  to  be  extolled  by  the  clergy,  who  only  saw  in 
Peter  III.  a  despoiler,  and  more — a  Protestant.    Whilst  the 
czar  busied  himself  day  and  night  with  reforms,  and  incon* 
siderately   disturbed,  altered,  and  threw  into  confusion  all 
existing  relations  — while  at  the  same  time  he  indulged  in  a 
German  student's  or  guard-room  life  with  his  officers  and  his 
mistress  Yorontzof,  and,  sunk  in   these  rude   dissipations, 
never  suspected  what  was  going  on  around  him — ^his  wife 
was  following  the  true  bent  of  'a  diplomatic  and  Russian 
life.     Beautiful^  sensual,  and  luxurious,  she  was  mistress  of 
all  the  splendid  qualities  of  her  age  and  sex.     She  had  long 
reached  that  exalted  height  of  temerity  at  which  all  social 
virtues  may  be  boldly  despised.     She  never  hesitated  for  a 
moment  to  compass   the  dethronement  of  her  husband,  to 
whom  her  conduct  was  offensive,  and  who  had  threatened  to 
remove  her.     She  selected  for  her  companion  and  assistant 
in  this  bold  undertaking,  which  was  not  to  be  accomplished 
without  murder,  the  sister  of  her  husband's  mistress,  the 
younger  Yorontzof,  who  called  herself  Princess  Dashkoff,  be- 
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cause  for  a  short  time  she  had  conducted  a  diplomatic  and 
political  marriage.  Catherine's  friend  resembled  her,  as  her 
sister  did  the  emperor,  in  her  habits  and  morals :  she  enjoyed 
life  as  much,  and  after  the  same  fashion,  as  the  empress,  and 
like  her  was  idolized  by  the  world  and  by  cheaply  bought 
men  of  letters.  In  the  time  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
Catherine  had  already  conspired  with  Bestucheff  against  her 
husband,  of  which  Peter  thought  he  possessed  such  decisive 
proofs  that  he  excepted  the  ex-chancellor  from  the  operation 
of  the  general  amnesty  for  political  offences  which  he  pro- 
claimed on  his  accession,  and  expressly  declared  this  as  his 
reason  for  the  exception. 

Peter's  conduct  towards  his  wife  is  perhaps  the  clearest 
proof  of  that  unsoundness  of  mind  which  was  always  more 
or  less  perceptible:  now  impelling  him  to  the  adoption  of 
extravagant  and  senseless  measures,  now  causing  him  to  fall 
into  a  state  of  the  greatest  timidity  and  irresolution.  Some- 
times he  appeared  wholly  unconcerned  about  her  private  life, 
allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  respecting  her  pregnancy,  paid 
her  debts,  made  her  presents  of  estates,  and  increased  her 
yearly  income ;  sometimes  again  he  threatened  her  with  a 
cloister,  and  spoke  publicly  of  her  conduct  in  the  strongest 
and  coarsest  terms.  In  fact,  it  was  not  long  before 
Poniatowski  had  a  successor  in  the  affections  of  the  grand- 
duchess  ;  a  third  intrigue  engaged  Catherine  before  the  death 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  and  no  one  doubted  it  at  the  court. 

Gregory  Orloff,  this  new  lover,  occupied  a  low  rank  in  the 
guards ;  but  if  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  illustrious  birth, 
nature  had  endowed  him  with  compensating  gifb,  in  a  mas- 
culine beauty  and  intrepid  character.  Catherine  had  visited 
him  regularly  by  night,  in  the  small  house  in  which  he 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Winter  Palace ;  she  had 
confided  to  him  her  most  secret  designs,  and  had  made  him 
the  most  determined  of  the  conspirators.  The  five  brothers 
Orloff  formed  the  centre  of  this  conspiracy,  among  whom 
Gregory  played  the  chief  part.  The  accomplices  of  these 
scandalous  adulteries  became  the  natural  promoters  of  her 
usurpation ;  for  the  distance  is  small,  for  a  subject,  between 
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dishonouring  the  bed  of  a  king,  and  raising  his  hand  against 
his  throne.  Peter  III.^  in  faet^  meditated  the  imprisonment 
of  his  wife^  when  he  knew  that  for  the  third  time  she  was 
about  to  become  a  mother  through  her  guilty  amours.  He 
had  visited  Prince  Ivan  in  the  fortress  of  Schlasselbourg,  and, 
as  it  was  generally  thought,  with  the  intention  of  calling  him 
to  the  succession  of  the  throne.  But  it  seems  that  this  uu- 
brtunate  prince,  afflicted  by  imbecility  or  madness,  the  effect 
of  long  captivity,  could  not  answer  his  views.  Then,  it  is  said, 
he  cast  his  eyes  on  his  uncle.  Prince  George  of  Holsteiti, 
whom  he  invited  to  his  court,  and  loaded  with  honours :  this 
choice  was  little  calculated  to  flatter  the  wishes  of  the  nation, 
because  one  foreigner  thus  introduced  another.  However 
this  may  be,  Peter  III.,  on  the  point  of  opening  the  cam- 
paign against  Denmark,  was  not  inclined  to  quit  Moscow 
before  he  had  incarcerated  Catherine  in  a  state  prison,  and 
declared  her  son  Paul  Petrovitch  illegitimate.  According  to 
Levesque,  this  was  to  give  to  the  scandals  of  the  court  a 
credibility  which  they  could  not  have  in  the  eyes  of  justice. 
It  seems,  however,  even  by  referring  to  himself,  that  there 
was  a  sufficiency  of  accumulated  proof  of  the  divers  adul- 
teries, or  rather  the  permanent  adultery,  of  Catherine,  to 
enable  the  tribunals  who  would  have  been  called  upon  to 
pronounce  sentence  on  this  grave  question,  to  have  decided 
from  other  evidence  than  those  court  scandals.  Catherine, 
adds  this  writer,  was  compelled  to  conspire  to  preserve  her 
liberty,  that  of  her  son,  and  even  his  life.  Writers  less  in- 
dulgent, or  less  loose  in  their  morals,  have  expressed  the 
same  fact,  by  saying,  ''  It  was  necessary  that  Catherine 
should  conspire,  to  escape  the  punishment  she  had  so  richly 
merited/'*  The  fate  and  the  faults  of  her  husband  too  well 
served  this  audacious  woman.  As  we  have  seen,  Peter  III. 
had  created  enemies  in  all  classes  of  the  nation  by  his 
German  preferences;  and  even  at  this  juncture  the  war 
against   Denmark  to  recover  the  Duchy  of    Schleswig  (a 

*  Levesque  justifies  his  views  by  saying  that  Peter  avowed  his  intention  of 
marrying  his  mistress  Vorontzof ;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  that  object,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  head  of  Catherine  should  &11. 
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bone  of  oontention  then  as  now)^^  which  had  long  belonged 
to  his  ancestors,  but  the  possession  of  which  had  been 
guaranteed  to  Denmark  hj  twenty  solemn  treaties^  excited 
general  discontent.  While  he  was  thus  sinking  in  public 
opinion,  Catherine,  serenity  on  her  brow  and  candour  on  her 
lips,  carried  on  with  infernal  activity  her  sinister  plots.  She 
had  caused  Orloff  to  be  appointed  captain-quartermaster  of 
artillery,  and  through  him  she  easily  disposed  of  the  military 
chest  of  that  corps ;  but  what  proves  that  she  had  long  pre- 
pared her  resources  is,  that  Orloff  had  been  promoted  to  this 
post  at  the  instigation  of  Catherine  before  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth ;  that  is  to  say,  when  this  attachment  was 
yet  a  secret  even  to  the  firiends  of  the  grand-duchess.  Peter, 
therefore,  with  an  incredible  degree  of  carelessness,  himself 
supplied  the  money  which  the  conspirators  used  for  the  pro- 
secution of  their  designs;  for  at  the  very  time  in  which 
Gregory  Orloff  stood  in  need  of  large  sums  for  bribing  the 
soldiers,  and  neither  he  nor  Catherine  possessed  money  or 
credit,  Peter  suffered  the  military  chest  of  the  artillery 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  dissolute  lieutenant. 

Under  these  circumstances — the  senseless  and  precipitate 
conduct  of  the  emperor,  the  general  discontent  of  the 
slighted  Russian  soldiers  and  nobles,  and  the  ill-will  of  the 
clergy  towards  him — it  would  be  no  very  difficult  task  for  his 
incessantly  active  wife  and  her  splendid  friend  Dashkoff  to 
orgami^  a  conspiracy  of  bold  and  unscrupulous  partisans. 

Three  factions  laboured,  not  in  concert,  though  simul- 
taneously, in  the  success  of  the  designs  of  Catherine.  The 
first  had  been  directed  under  Elizabeth  by  the  ex-chancellor 
Bestucheff,  and  still  continued,  notwithstanding  the  exile  of 
that  old  conooctor  of  intrigues ;  the  chief  of  the  second, 
Princess  Dashkoff,  was  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  conspired  to  play  a  part  and  acquire  noto- 

*  The  rights  of  the  line  of  HoUtem-Gottoip  were  only  waired  by  the  kte 
Emperor  df  Riuda,  as  head  of  that  house,  in  favour  of  the  suoceasion  of 
Christian  IX.,  as  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1862,  and  were  transferred  by 
the  emperor,  when  that  treaty  was  set  aside,  to  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  who 
belongs  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  Gottorp  Une. 
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riety;  whilst  the  third  was  directed  by  Catherine  herself. 
These  three  factions  were  only  concentrated  at  the  moment 
when  the  grand  blow  was  to  be  struck.  From  the  recesses  of 
her  mysterious  voluptuousness^  Catherine  held^  with  a  sure  and 
firm  hand^  the  reins  which  curbed  to  the  plans  of  her  ambi- 
tion these  three  parties  ignorant  of  each  other^  and  that  mul- 
titude of  adventurers  and  scoundrels^  titled  or  vulgar^  so 
different  in  rank^  in  fortune,  and  in  genius. 

The  Hetman  Razomouffski*  and  the  Count  Panin  entered 
into  the  conspiracy.  The  ambassadors  of  the  courts  of 
Vienna,  Versailles,  and  Copenhagen  favoured  it.  These 
different  ministers  had  employed  all  possible  means,  aud 
finally  had  scattered  vast  sums  of  money  to  draw  partisans 
to  the  revolution  which  was  preparing ;  "  for,*'  says  a  writer, 
''  if  there  be  a  Russian  who  can  resist  flattery,  there  is  not 
one  who  can  resist  gold.^f 

The  conspirators  deliberated  for  a  long  time  how  to  accom* 
plish  their  project.  They  were  particularly  embarrassed  in 
deciding  how  to  dispose  of  the  emperor.  Bazomouffski  and 
Orloff  wished  to  carry  him  off  from  the  castle  of  St.  Petersburg, 
at  the  close  of  one  of  the  orgies  which  he  never  failed  there 
to  celebrate  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter.  Count  Panin  had 
himself  gone  to  reconnoitre  the  apartment,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate  matters.  The  Lieutenant  Passek,  one  of  the  friends 
of  Orloff,  and  the  most  ferocious  of  all  the  ruffians  collected, 
offered  to  stab  the  emperor  in  the  midst  of  his  court ;  and 
twice  he  had  concealed  himself  in  the  garden  to  execute 
his  ambushed  purpose  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  Panin. 
The  conspirators,  in  the  outset,  evidently  had  no  fixed 
plan.  According  to  the  most  trustworthy  printed  reports, 
they  at  first  wished  to  wait  till  the  emperor  had  departed 
from  St.  Petersburg,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  begun  the  expedition  against  Denmark.  If  this  were 
really  the  case  their  calculations  were  very  foolish,  and 
chance  led  them  to  adopt  a  much  safer  course.      If  the 

*  Kyrilla  Bazomouffiki,  the  son  of  a  peasant,  was  brotber  of  that  one  among 
all  her  umumerable  favouritea  whom  the  Empress  Elizabeth  made  her  hiuband. 

f  Castenu 
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former  plan  had  been  pursued^  Catherine  indeed  would 
have  had  the  advantage  of  not  needing  to  take  upon  her- 
self ihe  crime  of  murdering  her  husband,  and  been  spared 
the  necessity  of  appearing  publicly  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
bloody  and  reckless  conspirators :  all  that,  however,  she  re- 
garded but  little,  as  she  was  far  removed  &om  those  feelings 
of  remorse  or  shame  which  influence  ordinary  minds.  In 
that  case,  Catherine  could  have  remained  behind  the  scenes^ 
as  the  chief  actors  in  such  political  tragedies  are  accustomed 
to  do,  until  the  piece  had  been  played  out ;  and  then,  wash- 
ing her  hands  in  innocency,  she  might  have  reaped  the 
benefit  of  the  enormities  which  were  perpetrated,  and  have 
entitled  herself  to  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  the  world  for 
the  restoration  of  order.  This,  however,  could  not  be  done ; 
and  she  was  obliged  to  come  forward  in  open  day  in  the 
capital  as  an  exciter  of  sedition  and  treason,  as  the  tool  of 
the  five  ruffianly  brothers  Orloff,  and  as  the  companion  of 
such  villains  as  Fassek  and  Bibikoff,  and  of  robbers  and 
bandits  such  as  the  Fiedmontese  Odart. 

Peter  was  passing  his  time  at  his  country-house,  thirty 
miles  from  St.  Petersburg ;  and  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
the  plot  was  ripe  for  execution  was  conducting  himself  with 
all  the  obstinacy  of  an  insane  man.  When  he  received  secret 
but  certain  intelligence  of  all  that  his  wife  and  the  Orloffs 
were  preparing  to  execute,  he  showed  no  energy.  He  did 
not  order  the  Orloffs  to  be  immediately  arrested,  and  his 
wife  at  least  to  be  summoned  to  his  presence ;  but  remained 
quietly  in  Oranienbaum,  and  directed  a  watch  to  be  kept 
upon  the  movements  of  the  conspirators  by  a  miserable 
gambler  and  spendthrift  named  Fersiliof,  who  was  actually 
gained  over  to  the  cause  of  his  enemies.  Fortune  did  every- 
thing possible  for  his  deliverance,  but  he  himself  perversely 
frustrated  every  means  of  escape  or  triumph  which  the  course 
of  events  presented  to  him.  He  finally  received  a  formal 
judicial  notice,  and  still  treated  the  affair  as  if  it  were  one 
requiring  no  expedition,  or  which  had  reference  to  events  of 
inferior  moment  alone. 

The  conspirators  were  still  less  agreed  as  to  the  manner 
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of  replacing  the  uufortanate  monarch  than  as  to  the  means 
of  precipitating  him  from  the  throne ;  bat^  as  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  perceive^  those  who  desired  to  invest  Catherine 
with  absolute  authority  were  more  numerous  or  more  skilful 
than  those  who  wished  that  she  should  content  herself  with 
the  regency.  Count  Panin  was  the  leader  of  these  latter^ 
and  he  founded  his  opposition  on  the  ground  that  Catherine 
was  not  of  the  blood  of  the  Czars.*  Was  it  not  a  species  of 
diabolical  mockery  to  persist  in  preserving  the  rights  of 
legitimacy — ^that  is  to  say^  rights  according  to  monarchical 
ideas^  at  the  moment  when  all  laws^  human  and  divine^  were 
about  to  be  trampled  under  foot? 

The  festivities  had  commenced  at  Petershof  at  the  moment 
when  one  of  the  conspirators^  Passek,  was  arrested — from 
what  motive  was  not  known.  Then,  evidently  all  the  con- 
spirators trembled.  The  Princess  Dashkoff  hurried  off  to 
Count  Panin,  whose  indolent  wickedness  had  not  been  roused 
by  the  imminence  of  the  peril.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
take  a  decided  step.  But  Catherine  knew  how  to  take  it, 
as  we  shall  secj  and  she  justified  the  remarkable  phrase  she 
uttered  in  reference  to  herself :  "  No  woman,^^  said  she,  a  few 
days  before,  *'  is  bolder  than  I  am ;  my  daring  is  boundless.'* 

The  conspirators,  on  the  news  of  the  arrest  of  Passek, 
unanimously  resolved  to  act  at  once,  under  favour  of  the 
silence  of  night,  not  to  allow  the  czar  time  to  anticipate  them. 
Gregory  Orloff,  Catherine's  favourite,  one  of  his  brothers, 
and  his  friend  Bibikoff,  repaired  to  the  barracks  to  prepare 
the  soldiers  of  their  purty  to  act  at  the  first  signal ;  while 
another  brother  of  Orloff,  Alexis,  hastened  to  Petershof  to 
find  the  empress. 

On  the  eve  of  triumph  or  of  punishment,  and  bearing  in 
her  breast  an  incertitude  so  terrible,  that  young  woman  slept 
tranquilly.  The  pavilion  she  inhabited  was  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  garden,  on   the   shores  of  the    Gulf  of 

*  Panin  was  amoroos  of  the  PrinceaB  Dashkoif,  and  np  to  this  time  an  un- 
requited lover  ;  hut  she,  as  a  good  court  conspirator,  refused  nothing  to  attach 
him  wholly  to  Catherine.  This  devotedness  is  the  rather  to  he  remarked,  as 
Count  Panin  had  heen  the  bver  of  the  mother  of  Madame  Dashkoff. 
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Finland.  This  spot  was  called  the  Pavilion  of  Montplaisir. 
There,  the  better  to  aid  her  flight,  she  had  stationed,  as 
without  any  design,  a  small  boat,  which  also  served  for  the 
nocturnal  visits  of  her  lovers.  Gregory  Orloff,  giving  to 
his  brother  a  key  to  the  pavilion,  made  known  to  him  the 
secret  avenues  which  would  lead  him  with  the  most  prompti- 
tude and  mystery ;  and  Madame  Dashkoff  gave  him  a  note, 
on  which  she  had  hurriedly  traced  a  few  words.  It  was 
two  o'clock  after  midnight  when  Alexis  Orloff,  approaching 
the  bed  of  the  empress,  was  obliged  to  put  his  hand  upon 
her  to  awaken  her  from  profound  sleep.  She  started  up 
suddenly,  and  saw  by  the  side  of  her  couch  an  unknown 
soldier.  "  Your  majesty/'  said  he,  "  has  not  an  instant  to 
lose ;  prepare  to  follow  me.''  He  then  immediately  disap- 
peared. Catherine,  controlling  her  agitation,  called  Ivanouna ; 
both  dressed  without  loss  of  a  moment,  and  disguised  them- 
selves, so  as  not  to  be  recognised  by  the  sentinels  who 
guarded  the  castle.  Scarcely  were  they  ready,  when  the 
soldier  came  to  conduct  them  to  the  carriage,  which  awaited 
them  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  Alexis  Orloff  seized  the 
reins,  and  they  started.  The  exhaustion  of  the  horses, 
urged  to  a  speed  too  rapid,  compelled  the  empress  to  com- 
plete the  journey  on  foot.  Fatigued  and  disquieted,  but 
always  mistress  of  herself,  and  affecting  a  manner  full  of 
calmness  and  confidence — although  a  slight  paleness  on  her 
cheeks  betrayed  her  profound  emotion — she  reached  St. 
Petersburg  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Catherine  repaired  immediately  to  the  quarters  of  the 
guards  of  Ismailoff,  three  companies  of  whom  had  been 
gained  over.  On  the  report  of  her  arrival,  rushing  half- 
naked  from  their  barrack,  the  soldiers  crowded  round  her 
with  loud  shouts.  In  a  faltering  voice  she  said,  "  that  the 
most  pressing  danger  forced  her  to  demand  their  protection  ; 
that  the  czar,  that  very  night,  had  intended  to  put  her  to 
death,  as  well  as  her  son ;  that  she  could  only  escape  death 
by  flight ;  and  that  she  reposed  sufiScient  confidence  in  them 
to  place  herself  in  their  hands."  The  troops,  furious  with 
indignation,  answered  tumultuously,  swearing  to  die  for  her. 
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The  Hetman  Razomoufibki  arrived  at  this  moment,  and  his 
voice  and  the  example  of  their  comrades  soon  carried  away 
all  the  others.  In  the  midst  of  this  multitude^  all  intoxicated 
with  joy  at  a  revolution,  the  almoner  of  the  regiment  of 
Ismailoff  was  sent  for ;  and  that  priest,  a  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
received  the  oaths  of  the  military.  Thus  sanctified  by 
religion,  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  the  revolt  but  success 
to  render  it  a  lawful  victory.  It  succeeded  but  too  well ; 
the  contagion  was  rapid  and  complete  among  the  troops. 
The  regiment  of  artillery  alone  resisted,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
presence  and  entreaties  of  Orlofi^,  awaited  the  orders  of  the 
general  who  commanded  it.  *  He  was  a  Frenchman,  named 
Yillebois,  who  only  yielded  after  so  many  others. 

Catherine,  ahready  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  men 
of  the  guards,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Petersburg,  who  followed  the  movement  without  con- 
sidering their  reasons  or  their  wishes,  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  church  of  Casau,  where  everything  was  prepared  for 
this  astounding  usurpation.  The  Archbishop  of  Novogorod, 
clothed  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  surrounded  by  priests 
venerable  by  their  age,  awaited  her  at  the  altar.  He  placed 
the  imperial  crown  on  her  head,  proclaimed  her,  with  a  loud 
voice.  Empress  of  all  the  Bussias,  under  the  name  of 
Catherine  II.,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  the  young 
Grand-Duke  Paul  Petrovitch  her  successor.  The  nobles 
who  were  at  St.  Petersburg  learned,  when  they  awoke,  the 
conspiracy  and  its  complete  success.  They  hastened  to 
render  homage  and  swear  fidelity  to  the  sovereign.  Deco- 
rated with  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew,  and  the 
uniform  of  the  guards,  which  she  had  borrowed  for  the 
occasion  of  a  very  young  ofBcer  named  Talitzin,  she  rode  on 
horseback  through  the  ranks  with  Princess  Dashkofi^,  who 
was  also  in  uniform.  A  young  ensign,  perceiving  that 
Catherine  had  no  plume  in  her  hat,  rode  up  to  offer  her  his. 
This  was  Potemkin,  who  was  then  only  sixteen.  The  horse 
on  which  he  was  mounted  being  accustomed  to  form  into  the 
squadron,  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  brought  to  quit 
the  side  of  that  ridden  by  her  majesty ;  thereby  affording  her 
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an  opportaaity  of  remarking,  for  the  first  time,  the  grace 
and  agility  of  him  who  in  the  sequel  gained  such  an  ascen- 
dancy over  her. 

Catherine  having  thus  traversed  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers 
on  horseback,  repaired  to  the  palace  which  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  had  occupied.  She  dined  there  before  an  open 
window,  at  each  moment  saluting  the  people.  That  people^ 
overpowered  at  such  an  excess  of  goodness,  fell  every  instant 
on  their  knees ;  and  proclaiming,  in  the  intoxication  of  their 
joy,  the  name  of  their  virtuous  sovereign,  repeated  with  en- 
thusiasm the  oath  of  eternal  fidelity.  It  was  what,  in  the 
style  of  a  royal  historiographer,  or  salaried  publisher  of  a 
gazette,  would  be  called  a  touching  family  picture.  Bat 
truthful  narration  has  other  language,  in  its  profound  indig- 
nation, to  paint  these  nauseous  court  parades,  where  successful 
crime  tramples  over  popular  stupidity  and  baseness. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  troops  which  were  then  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  senate  also,  pronounced  the  deposition 
of  Peter  III. — who  of  all  others  knew  least  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  capital — nothing  was  really  lost.  What,  then, 
whilst  thus  in  less  than  two  hours  he  lost  the  crown  and 
empire  of  the  czars,  did  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Peter  ? 
He  departed  gaily  in  his  carriage  from  Oranienbaum  to 
Peterhof,  followed  by  giddy  youths,  among  charming 
women,  who,  still  bewildered  by  •the  pleasures  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  joyously  anticipated  those  of  the  morrow.  A 
single  follower,  one  servant  alone — Bressau,  of  Monaco,  who 
had  come  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  hairdresser — had  thought  of 
Peter  when  all  the  world  had  abandoned  him,  and  sent  him 
salutary  advice,  had  it  not  arrived  too  late.  Astounded, 
overwhelmed  with  what  he  read,  Peter  III.  did  not  seek  re- 
sources in  the  zeal  of  some  friends  still  attached  to  his  cause. 
He  adopted  none  of  the  energetic  counsels  which  they  ten- 
dered. More  weak  than  the  flock  of  feeble  women  who 
surrounded  him,  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  audacious 
Catherine  would  consent  only  to  use  half  her  power,  and 
allowed  the  Count  Vorontzof,  brother  of  his  mistress,  to 
depart,  who  had  eagerly  offered   himself  to  negotiate  an 
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accommodation;  bat  who^  in  reality^  was  only  anxious  to 
place  himself  in  safety  by  tendering  his  submission  to  the 
empress;  in  fact,  he  remained  with  her.  Munich  advised 
the  unfortunate  monarch  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
8000  soldiers  of  Holstein,  then  at  Oranienbaum^  and  march 
to  St.  Petersburg.  This  vigorous  proposal  frightened  the 
women  and  courtiers,  and  one  of  them  suggested  the  more 
prudent  advice  of  going  to  Cronstadt,  where  they  would  find 
a  powerful  navy,  and  a  city  defended  by  the  sea.  A  general 
officer  preceded  to  announce  his  fugitive  master ;  but  when 
the  latter  arrived  himself  with  his  suite,  he  found  his  envoy 
already  a  prisoner ;  and  when,  answering  to  the  summons  of 
the  sentinel,  "  Who  goes  there  ?'^  Peter  advancing  exclaimed, 
"  I,  the  emperor/'  the  soldier  answered,  ''There  is  no  emperor.*' 
And  in  fact,  to  confirm  this  sinister  reply,  the  garrison,  com- 
pletely armed,  was  to  be  seen  lining  the  shore,  silence  being 
only  interrupted  by  the  cry  of  "  Live  Catherine  I'*  and  by 
the  menace  of  Admiral  Talitzin  to  fire  into  the  yacht  if  she 
did  not  sheer  off.  E^en  at  this  decisive  moment  Peter  had 
not  the  resolution  or  courage  to  follow  the  advice  of  Munich, 
who  urged  him  to  despise  these  threats,  told  him  they  would 
not  venture  to  fire  upon  him,  and  that  he  ought  to  land  and 
conduct  himself  like  an  emperor.  Still  the  affrighted  prince 
shrank  back  ;  but  his  aide-de-camp  Goudovitch  stopped  him, 
saying,  ''Prince,  put  your  arm  within  mine,  and  leap  on 
shore ;  no  one  will  dare  to  fire  on  us,  and  Cronstadt  will  still 
belong  to  your  majesty.*'  The  wretched  Peter,  incapable 
of  listening  to  this  generous  advice,  rushed  into  the  cabin  of 
the  yacht,  in  the  midst  of  the  fainting  women.  Time  was 
not  even  allowed  to  weigh  the  anchor ;  the  cable  was  cut, 
and  the  vessel  gained  the  distant  offing  by  sweeps. 

When  the  yachts  were  at  some  distance  from  the  port, 
the  men  rested  on  their  oars.  It  was  a  fine  night  in  July, 
and  Munich  and  Goudovitch  sat  on  deck  in  mournful  silence. 
The  steersman  went  down  into  the  cabin  to  the  czar  for  his 
instructions.  Peter  ordered  Munich  to  be  called,  and  said 
to  him,  "  Field- marshal,  I  perceive  that  I  was  too  late  in 
following  your  advice,  but  you  see  to  what  extremities  I  am 
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tednced.  You,  who  have  escaped  from  bo  many  dangers^ 
tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  what  I  ought  to  do/^  "  Proceed 
immediately  to  join  the  squadron  at  Revel,"  said  Munich ; 
"  there  take  a  ship,  go  on  to  Pomerania,  put  yourself  at  the 
head  of  your  army,  return  to  Russia,  and  I  promise  you  that 
in  six  weeks  St.  Petersburg  and  all  the  rest  of  the  empire  will 
be  in  subjection  to  you/' 

The  women  and  the  courtiers,  as  if  they  had  come  to  an 
agreement  to  ruin  the  feeble  emperor^  began  directly  to  cry  out 
that  the  rowers  would  never  have  strength  enough  to  reach 
Revel.  "  Well,  then,*'  replied  Munich,  "  we  will  all  row  with 
them/'  But  such  good  and  courageous  counsel  was  anything 
but  agreeable  to  that  timid  or  treacherous  group  of  courtiers. 
They  shuddered  at  it,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  assuring 
Peter  that  his  danger  was  not  so  great  as  he  imagined ;  that 
Catherine  only  wanted  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
him,  and  that  it  was  fjEir  better  to  negotiate  than  to  fight. 
Listening  to  these  accursed  suggestions  of  fear,  and  always 
flattering  himself  with  his  ability  to  bring  about  an  im- 
possible accommodation  with  his  cruel  wife,  he  gave  orders 
to  the  pilot  to  make  for  Oranienbaum. 

During  all  these  cowardly  hesitations  of  her  husband, 
Catherine  followed  up  her  shameless  success.  Crowned  in 
the  morning  in  the  church  of  Casau^  in  the  evening  she 
mounted  her  horse  for  the  second  time ;  and,  a  naked  sword 
in  her  hand,  a  crown  of  oak  or  laurel  on  her  brow,  she  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  charmed  equally  with  her 
beauty  and  her  boldness.  Her  triumph  was  no  longer  doubtful; 
those  whom  the  incertitude  of  events  had  hitherto  restrained, 
precipitated  themselves  in  crowds  at  her  feet.  A  manifesto, 
which  had  been  several  days  in  readiness,  was  extensively  circu- 
lated. In  it  Catherine  justified  her  usurpation  in  the  name 
of  the  interests  of  Russia,  imputing  to  her  husband  reforms 
which  put  in  peril  the  orthodox  religion,  and  even  the  scheme 
of  introducing  Protestantism ;  she  therein  recited  likewise  the 
last  treaty  with  Prussia,  by  which,  in  fact,  the  dignity  of 
the  Russian  cabinet  had  been  singularly  compromised.    It  is 
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also  said  that  in  this  manifesto  she  spoke  of  the  bad  morals 
of  her  husband.     It  was  Messalina  insulting  Claudius. 

The  Holstein  troops  quartered  at  Oranienbaum^  when 
Peter  returned,  surrounded  him^  and  besought  him,  with 
tears  in  their  ejes,  to  lead  them  against  the  rebels.  Monich 
again  entreated  him  to  confide  his  fortune  and  his  person  to 
the  devotedness  of  those  brave  men;  but  the  miserable 
prince,  who  could  not  appreciate  the  power  of  courage  or 
the  resources  of  a  high  resolution, — who  could  not  compre- 
hend how,  alone  with  Munich,  he  might  still  brave  all  the 
military  forces  of  the  empire, — shamefully  submitted.  He 
wrote  to  his  wife  confessing  his  faults,  and  offered  her  a  share 
in  the  power  which  she  already  possessed  entire.  She  disdained 
an  answer,  deeming  it  not  worth  while  to  waste  one  moment 
from  the  accomplishment  of  her  plans.  Then  Peter  despatched 
the  chamberlain  Ismailoff  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  offer  the  empress 
cession  of  the  empire,  only  demanding  to  return  into  Holstein 
with  his  mistress  and  his  friend  Gk)udovitch.  As  the  answer 
to  this  new  act  of  baseness,  he  was  ordered  to  repair  to  his 
wife,  and  he  obeyed. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  and  from  what  follows, 
it  will  be  evident  that  Peter  was  neither  worthy  nor  capable 
of  conducting  the  government  of  a  great  empire,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  he  must  have  been  removed  from  his  ofiSce ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  his  deposition  was  effected  was  not 
therefore  the  less  detestable  and  cruel.  It  is  maddening  to 
read  that  his  wife  and  her  favourites  the  Orlofis,  behaved 
to  this  poor  prince  with  more  barbarity  and  cruelty  than 
Louis  XVI.  endured  from  the  sans-culottes  in  Paris,  upon 
whom  the  whole  world,  and  Catherine  herself,  called  down 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  whose  names  are  still  spoken 
of  with  detestation.  Yet  the  Parisians  at  least  reproached 
Louis  XVI.  with  having  broken  his  oath,  which  no  one 
alleged  against  Peter.  The  new  empress  received  her 
husband's  first  letter  just  as  she  was  attending  service  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Sergius,  without  thinking  of  the  words 
of  Isaiah  to  the  Jews,  '^  When  ye  make  many  prayers  I  will 
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not  hear;  your  handB  are  full  of  blood/^  To  this  first  letter 
she  gave  do  reply.  When  she  arrived  at  Petershof,  she 
received  a  second^  which  she  handed  to  Orloflf,  whom  she 
commissioned  to  treat  with  its  bearer  respecting  the  honour 
and  life  of  her  husband.  The  bearer  of  the  letter  was 
Ismailoff^  who  enjoyed  the  complete  confidence  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Peter :  he  now  accepted  the  empress's  silverlings  and 
betrayed  him. 

The  agreement  entered  into  between  Catherine  and  Orloff 
on  the  one  part,  and  Ismailoff  on  the  other,  was  as  follows : — 
"  If  he  was  able  to  prevail  upon  Peter  to  sign  a  document 
in  which  he  should  declare  himself  unworthy  and  incapable 
to  rule,  he  should  receive  a  fixed  sum  of  money ;  but  if  he 
delivered  up  the  person  of  the  imfortunate  emperor  himself^ 
then  he  was  to  receive  the  rank  of  a  general,  the  Order  of 
Alexander  Nevsky,  several  thousand  peasants,  and  a  pension 
of  twenty  thousand  roubles/'  The  completion  of  the  treachery 
was  as  scandalous  as  the  treaty  respecting  it.  Ismailoff  re- 
turned to  Oranienbaum  attended  by  a  single  servant.  The 
czar  had  then  with  him  his  Holstein  guard  of  six  hundred 
men.  These  he  ordered  to  keep  at  a  distance,  and  shut 
himself  up  with  the  chamberlain,  who  exhorted  him  to 
abandon  his  troops,  and  to  repair  to  the  empress,  assuring 
him  that  he  would  be  well  received,  and  would  obtain  of 
her  all  that  he  wished.  Peter  hesitated  for  some  time ;  but 
Ismailoflf  telling  him  that  he  must  make  no  delay,  for  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  he  followed  the  advice  of  the  traitor. 
IsmailoflF  then  helped  him  into  a  carriage  with  the  Countess 
Vorontzof  and  Goudovitch,  and  they  drove  to  Petershof. 

Thus  this  sovereign,  so  rapidly  overthrown,  re-entered  his 
capital,  there  to  drain  the  dregs  of  the  bitterest  humiliations. 
In  traversing  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  who  had  dethroned 
him,  he  heard  them  impudently  shout,  "Live  Catherine  I"  His 
mistress,  his  friends,  were  outrageously  seized  and  insulted  by 
his  side,  and  himself — who  could  credit  it  ? — ^himself,  the  czar, 
stripped  of  his  orders^  of  his  clothes,  his  feet  bare,  and  with 
only  a  shirt  on  his  back^  remained  some  time  on  the  grand 
staircase  of  the  palace^  exposed  to  the  cruel  derision  of  an 
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unrestrained  soldiery.  The  attendants  who  took  off  his 
clothes,  on  ransacking  the  pockets,  found  several  diamonds 
and  pieces  of  jewellery.  After  he  had  remained  sufficiently 
long,  the  butt  of  all  present,  they  threw  over  him  an  old 
morning-gown,  and  shut  him  up  alone  in  a  room  with  a 
guard  at  the  door. 

Soon  Count  Panin  went  to  him  to  present  an  act  of 
abdication,  which  he  signed.  Never  in  the  world  did  a 
sovereign,  &llen  from  a  throne,  sign  one  conceived  in  tones 
so  dishonouring  and  so  base.  Never  did  the  rage  of  the 
people,  breaking  power  asunder,  proceed  to  such  odious 
extremities  against  the  person  of  princes.  On  Fanin's 
departure  with  the  document,  Peter  seemed  to  enjoy  a 
greater  composure  of  mind.  In  the  evening,  however,  an 
officer  with  a  strong  escort  came  and  conveyed  him  a  prisoner 
,  to  Roptcha,  a  small  imperial  palace,  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  versts  from  Petershof.  Thus  was  a  revolution  of 
such  immense  importance  effected  in  one  day,  and  without 
shedding  a  single  drop  of  blood.  The  unfortunate  emperor 
enjoyed  the  power,  of  which  he  had  made  so  imprudent  and 
impolitic  a  use,  no  longer  than  six  months;  and  his  wife, 
without  any  hereditary  title,  became  sovereign  mistress  of 
the  empire.  Peter's  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russians  was, 
that  he  was  too  German ;  whilst  his  clever  wife,  who  was 
even  less  Russian  than  he,  had  the  art  to  persuade  the  nation 
that  she  was  the  very  incarnation  of  its  own  spirit.  "  Bleed 
me,'*  she  said  one  day  to  her  surgeon — "  bleed  nae,  that 
not  a  drop  of  German  blood  may  remain  in  my  veins.'' 

Catherine  slept  that  night  at  Petershof,  no  longer  as  a 
captive,  but  as  an  absolute  sovereign.  The  day  following 
she  received  at  her  levee  the  homage  of  the  principal  nobility, 
who  had  joined  her  on  the  foregoing  evening,  and  those  of  the 
courtiers  and  ladies  who  came  from  Oranienbaum.  Among 
these  were  the  father,  the  brother,  and  several  other  relations 
of  Princess  Dashkoff,  who,  on  beholding  them  prostrate 
before  the  empress,  said,  "  Madame,  pardon  my  family.  You 
know  that  I  have  sacrificed  them  to  you."  Catherine  com- 
manded them  to  rise,  and  gave  them  her  hand  to  kiss. 
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Marshal  Munich  also  presented  himself  before  her,  to  whom^ 
as  soon  as  her  majesty  perceived  him,  she  called  aloud, 
"  Field-marshal,  it  was  you,  then,  who  wanted  to  fight  me  ?^' 
"Yes,  madame,''  answered  Munich,  in  a  firm  and  manly 
tone;  "could  I  do  less  for  the  prince  who  delivered  me 
from  captivity?  But  it  is  henceforward  my  duty  to  fight 
for  you ;  and  you  will  find  in  me  a  fidelity  equal  to  that  with 
which  I  had  devoted  my  services  to  him/^ 

In  the  afternoon  the  victorious  Catherine  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Her  entry  was  truly  triumphant.  She  was 
on  horseback,  preceded  or  followed  by  the  chiefe  of  the  con- 
spiracy. The  whole  army  was  crowned  with  wreaths  of 
oak ;  the  shouts  of  joy  and  the  applauses  of  the  populace 
mingled  with  those  of  the  soldiers.  The  crowd  formed 
into  lines  for  the  empress,  and  she  condescendingly  gave 
them  her  hand  to  kiss  as  she  passed  along.  A  great  number 
of  priests  were  assembled  on  the  occasion  about  the  avenues 
of  the  palace;  and  as  she  rode  through  their  ranks,  she 
stooped  down  to  salute  the  cheeks  of  the  principal  clei^y, 
while  they  were  kissing  her  hand. 

For  some  days  after  her  return  to  the  imperial  residence, 
her  majesty  continued  to  show  herself  to  the  multitude  with 
great  condescension.  She  knew  how  easy  it  is  to  gain  the 
applauses  of  the  populaoe.  She  then  held  her  court  with  a 
graceful  and  easy  dignity  that  effaced  the  remembrance  of 
the  sudden  revolution  that  had  just  placed  her  on  the  throne. 
The  foreign  ministers  had  audiences  of  congratulation ;  and 
she  received  them  with  a  particular  address  to  each  in  the 
most  flattering  terms. 

Her  first  care  was  to  have  Prince  Ivan  conveyed  from  the 
house  to  which  Peter  III.  had  transferred  him,  and  to  send  him 
back  to  Schlasselbourg.  She  next  proceeded  to  bestow  mag- 
nificent rewards  on  the  principal  actors  in  the  revolt.  Fanin 
was  made  prime  minister ;  the  OrlofiSs  received  the  title  of 
Count;  and  the  favourite,  Gregory  Orloff,  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Russian  armies,  and  knight  of 
St.  Alexander  Nevsky,  the  second  order  of  the  empire. 
Several  officers  of  the  guards  were  promoted.     Four-and- 
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twenty  of  them  obtained  considerable  estates,  with  some 
thousands  of  boors.  The  finances  were  insufficient  to  give 
anything  to  the  soldiers  but  brandy  and  beer:  these  were 
distributed  among  them,  and  Catherine  behaved  to  them 
with  the  greatest  affability.  She  made  a  point  of  showing 
clemency  towards  the  officers  and  friends  of  the  emperor; 
and  though  some  of  them  were  forbid  the  courts  not  one 
was  deprived  of  his  property  or  his  life.  Only  Goudovitch, 
the  aide-de-camp  general,  Yolkof,  and  Milganof,  were  im- 
prisoned.'i^  Countess  Yorontzof,  who  at  first  had  been  treated 
rudely  by  the  soldiers,  was  sent  to  the  house  of  the  senator 
her  father ;  and  the  empress  expressly  forbade  a  repetition  of 
the  like  affronts.  She  was  afterwards  exiled  for  some  time 
to  a  village  one  thousand  versts  beyond  Moscow. 

The  most  zealous  partisans  of  Catherine  were  meanwhile 
not  without  uneasiness.  Some  regiments  murmured,  and 
began  to  repent  the  part  they  had  acted  against  their  lawful 
sovereign.  The  people,  who  easily  pass  from  rage  to  com- 
passion, now  pitied  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  prince.  They 
forgot  his  defects  and  caprices  in  the  recollection  of  his 
amiable  qualities  and  his  sad  reverse  of  fortune.  The  sailors 
cast  it  in  the  teeth  of  the  guards  that  they  had  sold  their 
master  for  beer  and  brandy.  Nothing  now  was  wanting  but 
some  resolute  leader  to  have  replaced^ Peter  III,  on  the  throne 
as  suddenly  as  but  three  days  ago  he  had  been  precipitated 
from  it :  the  attachment  of  the  common  people  was  clearly 
evinced  in  the  rebellion  of  Pugatchef,  eleven  years  after.  In 
short,  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  a  new  insurrection. 
It  was  also  known  that  at  Moscow  the  garrison  and  people 
had  declared  against  the  events  of  St.  Petersbui^.  Then  it 
was  perceived  that  the  usurpation  could  not  be  consolidated, 
and  popular  murmurs  hushed,  without  a  bloody  sacrifice. 

How  cruel  and  terrible  was  the  punishment  of  so  much 
pusillanimity  1  The  fears  excited  among  the  conspirators  by 
these  sinister  appearances   precipitated  the  inevitable  cata- 

•  They  were  aU  afterwards  liberated.  The  two  last-named  received  lucrative 
appointmenis ;  Goadovitch  alone  would  aooept  nothing  from  the  murderess  of 
his  sovereign. 
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strophe.  On  his  removal  firom  Petersbof^  the  czar  was  still 
blind  to  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  Thinking  that  he  should 
be  detained  but  a  short  time  in  prison,  previous  to  his  being 
sent  into  Grennany,  he  sent  a  message  to  Catherine,  asking 
her  to  let  him  have  a  favourite  negro  who  amused  him  bj 
his  oddities,  together  with  a  dog  he  was  fond  of,  his  violin,  a 
Bible,  and  a  few  romances ;  at  the  same  time  telling  her  that, 
disgusted  at  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  he  was  resolved 
thenceforward  to  devote  himself  to  a  philosophical  life.  Not 
one  of  these  requests  was  granted,  and  his  plans  of  retire- 
ment were  turned  into  ridicule.  He  was  left  in  his  prison 
at  Boptcha. 

He  had  been  there  six  days  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
but  the  chief  conspirators  and  the  soldiers  by  whom  he  was 
guarded,  when  Alexis,  brother  of  Gregory  Orloff,  accompanied 
by  an  assassin  named  Teplof,  came  to  him  with  the  news  of 
his  speedy  deliverance,  and  asked  permission  to  dine  with 
him.  According  to  the  custom  of  that  country,  wine-glasses 
and  brandy  were  brought  previous  to  dinner,  and  while  Teplof 
amused  the  czar  with  some  trifling  discourse,  his  chief  filled 
the  glasses,  and  poured  a  violent  poison  into  that  he  intended 
for  the  prince.  The  czar,  without  any  distrust,  swallowed 
the  potion,  on  which  he  presently  experienced  excruciating 
pains ;  a  second  glass  being  offered  him,  on  pretence  of  its 
giving  him  relief,  he  refused  it,  with  reproaches  on  him  that 
offered  it. 

He  demanded  milk  with  loud  cries ;  but  the  two  murderers 
offered  him  poison  again,  and  pressed  him  to  take  it.  A 
French  valet,  much  attached  to  his  master,  ran  to  his 
assistance.  The  czar  threw  himself  into  his  servant's  arms, 
exclaiming — "  It  was  not,  then,  enough  to  prevent  my  reign 
in  Sweden  and  deprive  me  of  the  Russian  crown,  but  they 
will  have  my  life  also  I" 

The  valet  dared  to  intercede  for  his  royal  master,  but  the 
miscreants  forced  this  dangerous  visitor  to  retire,  and  con- 
tinued their  ill-treatment.  In  the  midst  of  the  scuflSe,  the 
youngest  of  the  Princes  Baratiusky,  who  commanded  the 
guard,  entered  the  room.     Orloff  had  thrown  the  czar  upon 
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his  back^  and  pressed  his  knee  upon  his  breast;  with  one 
hand  he  seized  his  throaty  and  clenched  his  head  with  the 
other.  Baratinsky  and  Teplof  then  passed  a  napkin  about 
his  neck  with  a  running  noose.  Peter^  in  his  struggle^  scarred 
Baratinskjr's  face^  and  inflicted  a  mark  that  was  retained  for 
some  time  by  that  villain ;  but  the  unfortunate  czar  soon  lost 
his  strength^  and  his  murderers  accomplished  their  diabolical 
purpose.* 

Alexis  Orloff,  after  he  had  strangled  the  emperor,  mounted 
his  horse  and  eagerly  rode  off  to  inform  Catherine  that  her 
husband  was  no  more.  He  arrived  at  the  moment  when  the 
empress  was  going  to  show  herself  at  court.  She  affected  au 
air  of  tranquillity ;  and  when  Gregory  Orloff,  having  learned 
that  the  murder  was  consummated^  presented  himself  suddenly 
before  her^  pale,  aghast,  and  trembling,  Catherine  received 
him  with  calmness,  seriously  reproved  him  for  the  puerility 
of  his  emotions,  and  at  once  shut  herself  up  with  him,  Panin, 
Bazomouffski,  and  other  cruel  confederates.  In  this  sinister 
council  it  was  resolved  not  to  make  known  the  death  of  Peter 
till  the  morrow.  Catherine,  therefore,  re-appeared  serene 
amid  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  dined  in  public,  and  held  her 
court  with  remarkable  gaiety  j  and  flatterers  said  that  never 
had  a  charming  sovereign  more  brightly  shone,  environed  by 
the  triple  splendour  of  youth,  grace^  and  goodness  I 

On  the  next  day,  the  empress,  still  feigning  ignorance  of 
her  husband^s  death,  caused  it  to  be  announced  when  she  was 
at  table.  Bursting  into  tears,  she  dismissed  the  courtiers  and 
foreign  ministers,  retired  to  her  apartment,  and  for  several 
days  together  assumed  the  mask  of  profound  sorrow.  During 
that  time,  the  following  declaration — which  Castera  calls  a 
masterpiece  of  cruelty  and  hypocrisy — ^was  foisted  upon  the 
public : — 

'^  The  seventh  day  after  our  accession  to  the  imperial  throne, 
we  received  intelligence  that  the  late  emperor  was  attacked 
by  a  most  violent  colic,  occasioned  by  the  haemorrhoids^  of 

*  It  has  been  falsely  asserted  that  Potemkin  was  with  them.  Men  of  un- 
doubted honour,  who  were  then  in  Bussia^  denied  the  assertion;  and  PotemkiA 
always  treated  it  with  disdain. 

VOL.  11.  80 
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^hicb  he  bad  suffered  frequent  returns.  That^  therefore,  we 
might  not  be  wanting  in  Christian  duty,  nor  disobedient  to 
the  divine  command,  by  which  we  are  enjoined  to  preserve 
the  life  of  our  neighbour,  we  immediately  ordered  that  the 
said  Peter  should  be  furnished  with  everything  that  might  be 
judged  necessary  to  prevent  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
that  fearful  complaint,  and  to  restore  his  health  by  the  aids 
of  medicine.  But,  to  our  great  regret  and  affliction,  we  were 
yesterday  evening  apprised  that,  by  the  permission  of  the 
Almighty,  the  late  emperor  departed  this  life.  We  have 
ther^ore  ordered  his  body  to  be  conveyed  to  the  monastery 
of  Neysky,  in  order  to  its  interment  in  that  place.  At  the 
same  time,  with  our  imperial  and  maternal  voice,  we  exhort 
our  faithful  subjects  to  forgive  and  forget  what  is  past,  to  pay 
the  last  duties  to  his  body,  and  to  pray  to  God  sincerely  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul ;  willing  them,  however,  to  consider  this 
unexpected  and  sudden  death  as  an  especial  effect  of  the 
providence  of  God,  whose  impenetrable  decrees  are  working 
for  us,  for  our  throne,  and  for  our  country,  things  known  only 
to  his  holy  will.'' 

No  one  was  the  dupe  of  this  audacious  falsehood.  The 
body  of  the  ill-starred  czar  was  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
for  several  days  exposed  at  Saint  Alexander  Nevsky's.  They 
took  care  to  dress  him  in  his  Prussian  uniform ;  and  people 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions  were  permitted  to  render  him 
their  last  expressions  of  duty,  which  in  Russia  consist  in 
saluting  the  lips  of  the  deceased.  His  face  was  very  black. 
Extravasated  blood  exuded  through  the  epidermis,  and  even 
penetrated  the  gloves  that  covered  his  hands.  The  poison 
administered  to  the  czar  must  have  been  exceedingly  violent, 
for  such  as  had  the  sad  courage  to  lay  their  mouths  to  his, 
returned  from  it  with  swollen  lips. 

The  confederates  knew  very  well  that  such  frightful  indi- 
cations would  not  fail  to  discover  the  means  used  to  abridge 
the  czar's  existence;  but  they  were  less  anxious  to  save 
appearances  than  to  prevent  the  insurrections  which,  without 
doubt,  would  have  taken  place  had  the  people  entertained  a 
thought  that  Peter  still  survived. 
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The  populace  unreservedly  displayed  their  grief  and  indig- 
nation on  following  the  obsequies  of  the  ill-fated  Peter  III. 
The  day  of  his  funeral  was  a  day,  in  St.  Petersburg,  of  sorrow 
and  desolation.  The  empress  did  not  appear  at  it — out  of  re- 
gard to  her  health,  as  was  expressed  in  a  notification  published 
by  the  senate — she  "  having  already  taken  the  death  of  thp 
emperor  so  much  to  heart  that  she  was  continually  dissolved 
in  tears.^^  The  people  were  very  abusive  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
guard,  reproaching  them  with  having  basely  i^ed  the  last 
drop  of  the  blood  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  no  longer  regarded 
Catherine  and  her  accomplices  but  with  horror.  Conspiracies 
were  apprehended,  and  the  example  of  Moscow  proved  that 
revolts  might  be  dreaded.  The  fears  of  power  thus  acquired 
necessarily  led  to  terrible  results.  Then  commenced  a  course 
of  inquisitorial  procedure  and  tenebrous  horrors.  A  terrorism 
so  much  the  greater  that  the  blows  of  tyranny  were  the  more 
secret,  intimidated  all  minds.  Nevertheless,  it  would  have 
been  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  generous  nation  to  have  risen 
in  a  mass,  and  stifled  in  the  blood  of  all  those  blood-stained 
favourites  and  decorated  assassins  the  beginning  of  a  reign 
so  fatal  and  odious. 

The  Holstein  soldiers,  who  till  this  had  remained  at 
Oranienbaum,  at  liberty,  but  disarmed,  followed  their  master's 
corpse,  venting  their  tears.  They  were  no  longer  regarded  by 
the  Russians  as  rivals  engrossing  preference,  but  as  faithful 
servants,  in  whose  sorrow  they  themselves  participated.  Ca- 
therine, however,  ordered  this  disconsolate  band  to  embark  the 
next  day  for  their  own  country.  They  were  put  on  board  a 
vessel  that  sank  in  leaving  the  port  of  Cronstadt ;  a  small 
number  saved  their  lives  by  swimming  to  some  rocks  rising 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  waves,  but  were  all  left  to  perish 
by  the  barbarous  Talitzin,  under  pretext  that  he  must  send 
to  St.  Petersburg  before  he  could  give  them  any  assistance. 
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IL 


Catherine's  cobonation  at  Moscow  and  reception  therb 
— character  of  tbs  favourite,  orlopf — bbstuchkpp's 

stratagem  to  create    him   emperor its   failure 

plots  set  on  foot  to  assassinate  the  empress  and  her 
favourite — catherine  hastily  quits  moscow  for  st. 

petersburg conspiracies   multiply    against    her 

her  artifices  to  counteract  them is  secretly  con- 
fined with  a  son. 

Catherine  hastened  to  celebrate  her  coronation  in  that 
ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  Moscow,  Brandy  and  money^ 
distributed  judiciously  by  the  governor,  had  worked  a  great 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  garrison ;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  largesses,  she  too  easily  perceived  that  her  presence  was 
not  welcome  to  the  people.  Less  dazzled  by  her  presents  and 
her  munificence  than  horrified  by  the  idea  of  her  crime,  the 
population  received  her  and  her  court  in  a  silence  iiill  of 
indignation.  The  crowd,  which  looked  coldly  on  the  empress, 
ran  everywhere  to  welcome  the  grand-duke  >  and  mingled  with 
the  emotions  of  tenderness  they  felt  for  the  child  a  visible 
concern  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  father.  Catherine,  dis- 
satisfied with  Moscow,  industriously  concealed  her  chagrin, 
and  returned  with  little  delay  to  St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  meantime,  Poniatowski  had  learned  with  inex- 
pressible joy  the  triumph  of  Catherine.  Since  his  expulsion 
from  St.  Petersburg,  in  consequence  of  his  detected  intrigue 
with  the  grand-duchess,  he  had  kept  up  a  regular  corre- 
spondence with  her ;  whilst  she,  though  in  secret  consoling 
herself  for  his  absence,  openly  affected  a  romantic  constancy 
in  her  attachment  to  him.  Perhaps  Poniatowski  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  soon  be  honoured  with  the  hand  of  her 
whose  heart  he  fondly  imagined  had  long  been  his.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and  sent  to  ask  permission  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  migesty.  But  she  returned  him  for  answer. 
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that  his  presence  was  not  necessary  at  St.  Petersburg^  and  that 
she  had  different  views  in  his  behalf.  XJuwilliDg  that  he 
should  be  further  informed  of  her  new  connexions^  she  con- 
tinued to  write  to  him  in  an  affectionate  style^  and  sometimes 
shed  tears  before  the  confidants  of  the  Pole^  in  speaking  of 
her  passion  for  him.  She  complained  that  an  inclination  for 
Orloff  was  attributed  to  her^  and  affected  to  treat  the  impu- 
tation with  ridicule. 

But  the  period  for  fear  was  past.  Orloff  had  done  with 
mystery.  Haughty  and  coarse  in  his  manners^  that 
favourite  but  awkwardly  submitted  to  dissimulation;  and 
he  now  made  it  appear  that  he  had  no  longer  occasion  for 
any  irksome  precaution.  Accustomed  to  live  in  the  barracks 
and  cabaks^*  Orioff  at  times  would  drink  pretty  freely.  One 
evening,  being  at  supper  with  the  empress^  the  Hetman  Ba- 
zomouffski^  and  some  others  of  the  court,  and  being  flushed 
with  wine,  he  talked  of  the  ascendancy  he  had  over  the 
guards;  he  boasted  of  having  solely  brought  about  the 
revolution,  and  added  that  his  power  was  so  great,  that  if  he 
had  chosen  to  abuse  it,  he  could  in  one  month  have  de- 
stroyed his  own  work,  and  dethroned  the  empress.  ''  You 
might  have  done  so  in  one  month,^'  returned  the  Hetman, 
smiling  at  his  insolence ;  "  but,  my  friend,  within  a  fortnight 
after  we  should  have  hanged  you  P' 

Catherine  was  attached  to  her  favourite,  Orloff,  as  much  by 
policy  as  by  affection.  She  knew  his  activity,  vehemence,  and 
boldness,  and  she  therefore  preferred  him  to  courtiers  doubt- 
less more  accomplished,  but  who  were  almost  all  destitute 
either  of  talent  or  courage.  Less  gracious  towards  the  other 
conspirators,  who  were  only  subaltern  officers,  and  whom  she 
had  already  sufficiently  rewarded,  she  removed  them  by  de- 
grees from  the  court,  leaving  them  to  return  to  their  obscure 
libertinism.  It  may  be  that  she  would  have  done  better  to 
have  kept  on  the  mask  a  little  longer. 

The  empress,  always  combining    policy  with    firmness, 

found  means  to  soothe  the  most  dangerous  of  the  priests, 

and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cabals  of  the  monks.     She  recalled 

to   court    Princess  Dashkuff,    whose   influence  at  Moscow 

•  Tipplmg^lioases  frequented  by  the  lower  orders  of  people. 
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might  have  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  She 
sent  away  the  Piedmontese  Odart^  whose  espionage  had 
rendered  him  odious  to  all  the  court.  As  she  purchased  the 
trumpets  of  fame^  her  praise  was  resounded  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other^  and  reverberated  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
health  of  the  young  grand-duke  became  re-established.  The 
dawning  hope  inspired  by  that  prince  diverted  attention  from 
the  prison  of  the  unfortunate  Ivan^  but  the  Russians  could 
not  yet  accommodate  themselves  to  a  yoke  which  they 
desired  in  vain  to  shake  offl 

Ambition  did  not  extinguish  the  love  of  pleasure  in  the 
breast  of  Catherine.  It  was  even  by  the  latter  means  that  she 
more  closely  attached  the  courtiers  to  her  interest ;  but  she 
could  quit  her  pleasures  to  engage  in  the  most  serious  aflfairs, 
and  apply  herself  to  the  more  arduous  concerns  of  government. 
She  assisted  at  all  the  deliberations  of  the  council,  read  the 
despatches  from  her  ambassadors,  either  dictated  or  minuted 
with  her  own  hand  the  answers  that  were  to  be  sent  to  them^ 
and  afterwards  attended  to  all  the  particulars  of  their  execu- 
tion. She  practised  those  maxims  which  she  frequently 
cited : — "  We  should  be  steadfast  in  our  plans ;  it  is  better 
to  do  amiss,  than  to  alter  our  purpose.  None  but  fools  are 
irresolute." 

Catherine,  however,  continued  to  be  disquieted  by  incessant, 
repetitions  of  petty  conspiracies.  They  were  detected,  in- 
deed, and  defeated;  but  it  was  impossible  to  annihilate 
their  primary  cause.  Some  of  them  arose  in  a  very  curious 
manner  out  of  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  arch-intriguers 
Panin  and  Bestucheff.  As  everything  concurred  to  evince 
the  great  influence  of  Orloff,  and  Catherine  seemed  no  longer 
desirous  to  conceal  it,  the  crafty  old  courtier  insinuated  to 
the  favourite  how  glad  he  should  be  to  see  him  emperor. 
Orloff  listened  with  the  most  profound  attention.  Presump- 
tuous and  volatile,  he  fancied  himself  for  a  moment  on  the 
throne  of  the  Czars ;  and  embracing  Bestucheff,  gave  him 
plenary  powers  to  act  in  the  matter  on  his  behalf.  Bestucheff 
had  an  audience  the  same  day  of  the  empress,  and  artfully 
sounded  her  on  the  subject.  But  Catherine,  after  much 
hesitation,  concluded  by  telling  the  ex-chancellor  that,  how- 
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ever  she  might  be  inclined  personally  to  favonr  his  proposal^ 
she  could  never  resolve  upon  taking  a  step  that  might  be 
attended  with  so  many  state  difficulties ;  and  that  on  mature 
consideration  she  saw  no  way  of  making  the  attempt  without 
giving  umbrage  to  the  whole  empire. 

The  ex- chancellor  engaged  to  find  out  the  means.  He 
ingeniously  composed,  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  nation,  a 
petition  wherein,  after  a  pompous  eulogium  of  all  that  the 
empress  had  done  for  the  glory  and  happiness  of  her  people, 
he  called  to  mind  the  weak  constitution  of  the  young  Paul 
Petrovitch,  and  the  disquietudes  caused  by  the  frequent 
variations  in  his  health,  and  conjured  Catherine  to  give  the 
empire  an  additional  testimony  of  her  love  by  sacrificing  her 
own  liberty  to  its  welfare  in  taking  a  spouse. 

In  order  to  conceal  his  real  intentions  from  those  who,  as 
he  designed,  should  promote  them,  Bestucheff  began  by  pro- 
posing Prince  Ivan,  making  sure  that  all  those  who  should 
sign  the  petition  would  reject  the  unfortunate  captive.  At 
the  same  time  Catherine — who  sometimes  gave  the  old 
courtier  room  to  believe  that  she  was  under  his  guidance — 
afiecting  to  approve  this  proposal,  and  being  afraid,  too,  that 
Ivan  might  be  suddenly  taken  from  prison  and  crowned,  caused 
him  to  be  conveyed  from  the  Castle  of  Schlasselbourg,  and 
lodged  in  a  monastery  at  Kolmogor,  not  far  from  Archangel ; 
where,  as  though  it  had  been  intended  to  make  -him  more 
sensible  to  the  misfortune  that  awaited  him,  he  was  treated 
at  first  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  but  was  soon 
carried  back  very  secretly  to  Schlasselbourg  Castle. 

What  the  old  chancellor  had  foreseen  failed  not  to  happen. 
On  his  presenting  the  petition  to  the  clergy,  twelve  bishops, 
previously  gained  over,  eagerly  put  their  signatures  to  it, 
specifying  that  Catherine  ought  not  to  marry  Prince  Ivan, 
because  he  might  punish  her  for  her  benefactions,  and 
pretend  to  stand  indebted  for  the  crown  to  his  proper  right 
alone.  At  the  same  time  they  requested  that  her  majesty 
would  condescend  to  choose,  from  among  her  subjects,  him 
whom  she  should  think  the  most  worthy  to  share  her  throne^ 
A  great  number  of  general  oflGicers  adhered  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  bishops.     But  for  the  dexterity  of  Panin  and  the 
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eourage  of  the  Hetman  Rasomouffiski^  and  the  chancellor 
Vorontzof,  BestucheflPs  stratagem  would  have  succeeded,  and 
Gregory  OrloflF  been  proclaimed  emperor  of  all  the  Bussiaa. 

Count  Fanin  engaged  Razomouffski  and  Vorontzof  to  re- 
present to  Catherine  how  equally  humiliating  and  dangerous 
the  projected  union  would  be  to  her.  They  did  so.  Catherine 
affected  extreme  surprise ;  thanked  the  remonstrants  for  their 
loyal  zeal,  but  protested  that  the  idea  of  the  marriage  they 
so  much  dreaded  had  never  once  entered  her  mind ;  that  it 
was  positively  without  her  knowledge  that  such  an  odious 
intrigue  had  been  carried  on,  and  that  as  Bestucheff  was  the 
author  of  it,  she  should  resent  it  upon  him.  Nevertheless  she 
took  care  not  to  be  severe  with  the  old  man,  who  had  only 
sought  to  gratify  her  secret  inclinations. 

Bestucheff  thus  saw  his  project  fail  without  apparently 
receiving  any  shock  to  his  influence ;  he  was,  on  the  contrary, 
every  day  better  received  by  the  empress  and  the  favourite ; 
while  Vorontzof  experienced  from  them  nothing  but  coldness, 
and  was  glad  to  prevent  a  forced  retreat  by  a  voluntary 
exile. 

In  the  meantime  the  apprehension  of  seeing  Catherine 
bestow  herself  on  the  daring  adventurer  who  had  lent  a  hand 
to  precipitate  her  unfortunate  husband  from  the  throne, 
occasioned  violent  murmurs.  Several  ineffectual  plots  were 
set  on  foot  against  her  and  her  favourite.  One  of  them  for 
a  moment  seemed  on  the  point  of  succeeding.  A  guard  stood 
at  Orloff's  door  as  at  that  of  the  empress.  One  of  the  senti- 
nels had  promised,  for  a  bribe,  to  deliver  him  up  whilst  asleep 
to  three  of  the  conspirators.  But  the  hour  was  wrongly 
fixed }  and,  when  the  conspirators  appeared,  the  sentinel 
who  was  to  have  seconded  them  had  already  been  relieved 
by  another.  This  latter,  astonished  at  seeing  three  men 
apply  for  admission  into  Orloff^s  apartments,  made  so  much 
noise  as  to  bring  together  others  of  the  guards.  The  con- 
spirators had  but  just  time  to  escape  imder  favour  of  the 
uniform  they  wore. 

This  movement  spread  alarm  over  the  palace.  Catherine's 
fears  were  aroused.    Imagining  that  her  life  was  not  in  safety 
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at  Moscow,  she  hastened  to  quit  that  city^  and  retarn  to  St. 
Petersburg.  The  day  of  her  departure  was  signalized  by 
demonstrations  of  insolent  joy  approaching  to  rage.  Her 
eypher  had  been  placed  on  a  triumphal  arch  in  the  great 
square  of  Moscow :  the  populace  tore  it  down  and  broke  it  in 
pieces^  after  hanng  dragged  it  through  the  mire. 

Catherine  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  the  day  of  the  anni- 
Tersary  of  her  accession  to  the  throne^  and  she  omitted 
nothing  that  could  render  her  entry  magnificent  and  imposing. 
The  pompous  spectacle,  however,  raised  more  astonishment 
than  joy,  and  tended  only  to  increase  the  irritation  of  the 
public  mind.  The  number  of  malcontents  augmented; 
conspiracies  were  multiplied,  and  became  more  dangerous  by 
the  names  of  consequence  that  were  associated  with  them. 
Public  report  counted  among  the  enemies  of  Catherine  the 
most  powerful  personages  of  the  empire,  and  even  some 
who  had  served  her  with  the  utmost  zeal.  The  Hetman 
Razomouffski,  Count  Panin,  and  his  brother*  were  of  this 
number;  and  it  seemed  certain  that  if  these  diflTerent  con- 
spirators could  have  turned  their  eyes  on  a  prince  worthy  of 
being  the  object  of  their  wishes,  Catherine  would  have  lost 
the  crown.  But  some  wanted  to  raise  Paul  Petrovitch  to 
the  throne,  while  others  were  desirous  of  recalling  the 
unhappy  Ivan;  and  all  embarrassed,  all  irresolute,  they 
coincided  only  in  the  plan  of  dethroning  the  empress,  without 
agreeing  upon  her  successor. 

Catherine,  secretly  advertised  of  the  design  of  Panin  and 
of  Razomoufi&ki,  was  for  a  moment  ready  to  have  them 
arrested ;  but  having  only  such  evidence  as  was  but  little  to 
be  relied  on,  or  suspicions  in  which  she  might  be  deceived, 
she  felt,  after  all,  that,  by  an  ill-timed  severity  against  men 
of  such  high  consideration,  she  ran  the  risk  of  occasioning  a 
general  insurrection.  She,  therefore,  thought  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  employ  a  little  artifice — a  means  which  had  frequently 
been  of  use  to  her.  She  had  repaid  with  seeming  ingratitude 
the  services  of  Princess  Dashkoff,  and  even  since  she  had  been 

*  General  Panin,  brother  of  the  minister,  gained  considerable  reputation  in 
the  first  Turkish  war. 
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forced  to  recal  her  to  court,  had  behaved  to  her  with  suf- 
ficient coolness.  She  now  feigned  all  at  once  a  wish  to  restore 
her  to  her  confidence,  and  in  a  very  long  and  most  gracious 
letter  conjured  her,  in  the  name  of  their  long  friendship,  to 
reveal  what  she  knew  of  the  recent  conspiracies,  assuring 
her  at  the  same  time  tha|  she  would  grant  a  full  pardon  to 
all  concerned.  The  princess,  nettled  that  Catherine  should 
think  to  make  of  her  an  instrument  of  her  vengeance,  as  she 
had  made  her  that  of  her  elevation,  replied  in  no  more  than 
four  lines  to  the  four  pages  she  had  received  from  the 
empress.  This  was  her  answer : — '^  Madam,  I  have  heard 
nothing ;  but  if  I  had  heard  anything,  I  should  take  care 
how  I  spoke  of  it.  What  is  it  you  require  of  me  ?  That  I 
should  expire  on  a  scaffold  ?     I  am  ready  to  mount  it.'' 

Astonished  at  so  much  haughtiness,  and  not  hoping  to 
conquer  it,  Catherine  attempted  to  attach  to  her  those  whom 
she  dared  not  punish.  Some  of  the  subaltern  conspirators, 
who  had  been  arrested,  and  yet  kept  an  obstinate  silence  as 
to  their  accomplices,  were  banished  to  Siberia ;  but  Panin  and 
Razomouffski  received  several  additional  marks  of  favour. 
However,  as  treasonable  plots  incessantly  sprang  up,  and 
clemency,  hitherto  shown  towards  the  guilty,  seemed  to 
harden  them  in  crimes,  Catherine  declared  that  in  future 
she  would  not  conform  to  the  edict  by  which  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  had  promised  that  no  criminal  should  be  condemned 
to  death.  She  supposed  that  the  Russians  were,  unhappily, 
not  to  be  influenced  but  by  the  dread  of  punishment.  She  saw 
afterwards  that  they  were  not  to  be  restrained  by  any  principle 
of  fear;  but  with  all  her  intellectual  acumen,  she  wanted 
that  wisdom  of  the  heart  that  would  have  revealed  to  her  the 
means  of  inspiring  her  people  with  true  loyalty. 

During  a  part  of  this  year  (1763)  Catherine  often  shut 
herself  up  in  the  palace,  and  sometimes  stole  away  from  the 
court  to  such  of  her  country  seats  as  were  the  least  frequented. 
In  these  trips  she  was  accompanied  only  by  two  or  three 
trusty  confidants.  Though  the  publicity  of  her  connexion 
with  Orloff  appeared  to  give  her  no  concern,  she  endeavoured 
to  conceal  her  pregnant  state ;  and  feigning  an  indisposition. 
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in  order  to  disappear  for  some  days^  she  secretly  gave  birth 
to  a  sou^  afterwards  known  as  Count  Bobrinsky. 


III. 


THE     POLICY     AND     PROJECTS     OF     CATHERINE     ON     BECOMING 

EMPRESS PONIATOWSKT  HER  SLAVE    ON   THE    THRONE    OF 

POLAND ^A  SECRET    CONSPIRACY    OF    HER    GUARDS    DRIVES 

HER     TO    LIVONIA FATE     OF    THE     CONSPIRATORS THE 

MURDER  OF  PRINCE  IVAN — THE    CONQUEST  OP  THE  CRIMEA 

BRINGS  THE  PLAGUE  INTO  RUSSIA SPLENDOUR  OF  GREGORY 

ORLOFF^S   EMBASSY — IS    SUPPLANTED    DURING  ABSENCE    IN 

THE     FAVOUR     OF     CATHERINE RUSSIA    THE    THEATRE    OP 

TRAGIC  SCENES. 

The  court  of  Austria  equally  with  that  of  France  had  imagined 
that  the  death  of  Peter  III.  would  have  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  system  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  :  they 
were  both  deceived.  The  policy  of  the  King  of  Prussia  pre- 
vailed ;  and  perhaps  Catherine  avenged  against  Maria  Theresa 
a  rivalry  of  genius  which  wounded  her  self-love^  and  against 
Louis  XV.  a  contempt  by  which  she  was  deeply  humiliated. 
Her  first  act  proved  no  less  her  strength  than  her  con- 
tempt for  the  laws  of  justice.  Biren^  whom  she  recalled  from 
exile^  was  replaced  in  the  heart  of  the  country  he  had  deso- 
lated^ to  the  prejudice  of  Prince  Charles  Maurice  of  Saxony^ 
elected  by  the  people  of  Courland  after  his  disgrace.  Den- 
mark also,  yielding  to  the  fear  of  her  arms^  abandoned  to  her 
the  administration  of  Holstein.  Long  since  weakened  and 
torn  asunder  by  the  perpetual  dissensions  of  a  turbulent 
aristocracy,  Poland  saw  new  germs  of  discord  formed  in  her 
bosom  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Catholic  majority  to  proscribe 
the  Dissenters.  For  thus  were  named  the  Poles  who  followed 
the  Greek  church,  the  Lutherans,  and  even  those  who,  more 
audacious,  professed  the  heresy  promulgated  by  Socinus — ^that 
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is  to  say,  those  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Catherine 
took  the  Dissenters  under  her  protection,  to  kindle  flames  in 
Poland,  and  but  too  well  succeeded.  The  approaching  death 
of  Augustus  III.  singularly  favoured  a  new  revolution.  All 
private  ambitious  were  set  in  motion ;  and  the  court  of  St, 
Petersburg,  which  foresa*  that  the  destiny  of  the  Republic 
was  about  to  be  decided,  became  the  centre  of  endless  in- 
trigues. Catherine  had  already  settled  her  plans.  She  began 
by  obtaining,  under  specious  pretexts,  an  engagement  from  the 
courts  of  Austria  and  France  to  observe  a  religious  neutrality 
in  reference  to  the  aflairs  of  Poland.  A  treaty  of  alliance, 
oflPensive  and  defensive,  which  Frederick  desired,  was  the 
compensation  she  attached  to  the  same  promise  on  the  part  of 
that  prince.  All  the  paths  were  thus  prepared ;  the  excitation 
of  fear  and  cupidity  did  the  rest.  The  swords  of  the  Russian 
officers  flashed  insultingly  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  debates  of 
the  Diet  (1764),  suspended  the  free  expression  of  the  general 
will ;  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  courageous 
patriots,  Poniatowski  was  elected  king  of  the  Poles.  It  was 
flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  empress  that  one  of  her  own 
personal  favourites,  and  the  most  insipid  of  them  all,  should 
be  elected.  It  was  also  quite  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  her  minister,  since  this  event  would  furnish  him  with  an 
opportunity  of  showing  that  the  empress  could  make  her 
creatures  kings,  and  also  that  a  Russian  minister  was  a  more 
powerful  man  than  a  king  of  Poland. 

Once  on  the  throne,  Poniatowski  pretended  to  be  king  in 
fact,  and  not  to  betray  entirely  the  wishes  of  a  generous 
nation.  It  was  at  that  time  generally  believed  that  he  had 
been  the  suitor  favoured  by  the  Russians  because  he  had 
been  the  favourite  of  the  empress  when  grand-duchess ;  but 
it  soon  appeared  that  he  owed  his  election  to  being  au  accom- 
plished courtier,  and  was  neither  a  statesman  nor  a  warrior. 
Stanislaus  seemed  born  to  be  a  high  chamberlain  or  court 
marshal,  or  to  fill  some  such  office ;  but  he  possessed  none  of 
the  qualities  befitting  a  king.  He  had  made  himself  master  of 
all  the  customs  and  details  of  ceremony  and  levees ;  and  was 
able  to  converse  admirably  in  various  languages  about  the 
newest  and  most  fashionable  music,  the  poets  or  artists  who 
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Were  in  vogue^  upon  decorations^  operas^  plays,  and  actresses ; 
but  every  manly  virtue,  every  thought  worthy  of  a  noble 
mind,  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  He  founded  some  useful 
establishments,  and  seemed  desirous  of  reforming  a  detestable 
administration,  the  bitter  fruit  of  long  misfortune;  but 
Catherine  made  him  feel  that  he  wts  still  no  more  than  a 
favourite — ^that  is  to  say^  a  slave  on  a  throne.  She  opposed 
and  paralysed  all  his  efforts. 

The  journey  which  Catherine  then  took  in  Livonia  is 
falsely  attributed  to  her  desire  of  again  seeing  him  (1765)  : 
she  had  more  powerful  motives.  Whatever  confidence  she 
placed  in  her  good  fortune,  she  deemed  it  prudent  to  sacrifice 
other  victims  to  her  safety ;  moreover^  one  crime  begets 
another ;  and  the  path  she  trod  was  one  in  which  it  was 
most  difficult  to  halt.  Her  soul,  perhaps  assailed  by  remorse, 
came  forth  triumphant  from  this  frightful  struggle ;  and 
henceforward,  capable  of  anything,  there  was  no  act  which 
she  could  not  contemplate  and  accomplish.  To  ensure  her- 
self for  the  future^  she  wished  to  destroy  all  that  might 
serve  as  a  pretext  for  the  regrets  of  the  people,  and  their 
inconstancy.  At  this  moment  her  guards  conspired  for  the 
second  time ;  but,  on  quitting  her  capital,  fearing  to  leave 
behind  too  formidable  impressions  .of  terror  and  pity,  she 
cansed  these  new  conspirators  to  be  secretly  judged.  Given 
up  to  the  horrors  of  famine,  their  prison  became  their  tomb. 
Nevertheless,  this  last  attempt  of  her  enemies  strengthened 
Catherine  in  the  resolution  which  had  determined  her  journey 
— ^it  was  the  death  of  Prince  Ivan. 

Ivan  Autonovitch,  styled  Ivan  III.*  in  the  manifestoes 
that  were  published  in  his  name  while  emperor,  was  bom  'in 
1740.  He  was  great-grandson  of  Czar  Ivan  Alexeivitch,  the 
elder  half-brother  of  Peter  the  Great.  This  unhappy  prince 
had  been  seized  by  the  hand  of  misfortune  in  the  swaddling- 
clothes  of  his  cradle^  and  had  never  known  any  other  world 
than  his  prison,  any  other  of  the  human  species  than  his 
gaolers.  Seized  and  confined  with  his  parents  and  relations, 
at  first  in  the  citadel  of  Riga^  then  in  the  fortress  of  Duna- 

*  Ivan  III.,  if  we  reckon  by  the  line  of  the  extm,  or  VI^  if  from  the  fir»t 
■overeign  of  finma. 
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mnnd^  they  were  thence  removed  to  Oranienbui^,   at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  European  Russia.    About  the  end 
of  1745  the  family  was  separated ;  and  whilst  all  the  rest  were 
brought  more  northward  to  Kolmogory,  Ivan  was  left  behind 
in  Oranienburg.     To  his  great  misfortune  it  came  into  the 
mind  of  a  monk  to  carry  him  off;  in  their  flight  tbey  reached 
Smolensky  where  the  affair  was  discovered  and  they  were 
detained.     From  this  place  the  wretched  captive^  lately  the 
envied  emperor  of  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  was  brought  for 
greater  security  to  Schlasselbourg,  and  there  lodged  in  a  case- 
mate of  the  fortress^  the  very  loophole  of  which  was  imme- 
diately bricked  up.     He  was  never  brought  out  into  the  open 
air,  and  no  ray  of  heaven  ever  visited  his  eyes.  In  this  subter- 
ranean vault  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  lamp  always  burning, 
and  as  no  clock  was  to  be  either  seen  or   heard,  Ivan  knew 
no  difference  between  day  and  night.     His  interior  guard,  a 
captain  and  lieutenant,  were  shut  up  with  him,  and  there  was 
a  time  when  they  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  him,  or  so  much 
as  to  answer  him  the  simplest  question.    This  dreadful  abode, 
however,  was    afterwards  changed  for  that  presently  to  be 
described,  in  the   corridor  under  the  covered  way  in  the 
castle.     Elizabeth  caused  him  once  to  be  brought  in  a  covered 
carriage  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  saw  and  conversed  with  him. 
Peter  III.  also  visited  him  incognito.     Catherine,  too,  had  a 
conversation  with  him  soon  after  the  commencement  of  her 
reign,  as  she  relates  in  her  manifesto  of  the  28th  of  August, 
1764;  in  order,  as  is  there  said,  to  form  a  judgment  of  his 
understanding  and  talents.     To  her  great  surprise  she  found 
him  to  the  last  degree  deficient  in  both.     She  observed  iu 
him  a  total  privation  of  sense  and  reason,  and  a  defect  in  his 
utterance,  that  even  had  he  anything  rational  to  utter,  would 
have  rendered  him  entirely  unintelligible. 

All  persons,  however,  were  not  so  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  incapacity  of  this  prince ;  moreover,  if  this  is  a  reason 
devised  to  extenuate  the  horror  of  the  crime  which  took  away 
his  life,  that  reason  is  detestable.  He  was  now  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  and  he  might  evidently  be  made 
an  instrument,  or  at  least  a  pretence,  for  exciting  dangerous 
commotions.     A  noble  and  interesting  countenance,  a  loftjr 
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«tatare^  aa  inexpressible  softness  in  his  voice  and  manners^ 
all  that  nature  could  add  to  misfortune  to  excite  com* 
miseration^  affected  the  most  insensible  hearts  at  the  sight 
of  Ivan.  His  just  title  to  the  crown^  of  which  he  had 
formerly  been  in  possession^  his  loag  sufferings,  without 
any  other  guilt  than  that  possession  and  that  title,  his  youth, 
and  even  the  obscurity  that  attended  his  life,  and  which, 
therefore,  gave  latitude  for  conjecture  and  invention,  formed 
very  proper  materials  for  working  on  the  minds  of  the 
populace.  A  brigand  named  Mirovitch  came  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  Kussian  soldiers  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
Catherine.  He  was  promised  all  he  desired.  He  was  to 
attempt  a  feigned  rescue  of  the  prisoner.  The  inner  guard 
placed  over  the  imperial  captive  consisted  of  two  officers. 
Captain  Vlassief  and  Lieutenant  Tschekin,  who  slept  with 
him  in  his  cell.  These  had  a  discretionary  order  signed  by 
the  empress,  by  which  they  were  enjoined  to  put  the  un- 
happy prince  to  death,  on  any  insurrection  that  might  be 
made  in  his  favour,  on  the  presumption  that  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  quelled. 

The  door  of  Ivan's  prison  opened  under  a  sort  of  low 
arcade,  which,  together  with  it,  formed  the  thickness  of  the 
castle  wall  within  the  ramparts.  In  this  arcade  or  corridor 
eight  soldiers  usually  kept  guard.  The  other  soldiers  were 
in  the  guard-house,  at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and  at  their 
proper  stations.  The  detachment  had  for  its  commander  an 
officer  who  himself  was  under  the  orders  of  the  governor. 

Mirovitch,  after  having  admitted  into  his  confidence  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Jacob  Fishkof,  began  at  about  ten 
o'clock  on  a  fine  summer's  night  to  fall  into  conversation 
with  three  corporals  and  two  common  soldiers,  and  after 
tampering  with  them  for  some  time,  and  obviating  such  diffi<* 
culties  as  were  suggested  by  their  fears,  he  gained  them  over 
to  his  plan,  and  they  promised  to  follow  his  orders.  Between 
the  hours  of  one  and  two  in  the  morning  they  came  together 
agAin.  Mirovitch  and  the  corporals  then  caused  about  fifty 
of  the  soldiers  who  were  on  guard,  to  put  themselves  under 
arms,  and  marched  them  towards  Ivan's  prison.  On  the 
way  they  met  Berednikof,  the  governor  of  the  fortress^  whom 
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they  thought  fast  locked  in  sleep,  but  w^o,  roused  by  some 
noise,  whether  made  by  themselves  or  otherwise,  had  come 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  governor  authori- 
tatively demanded  of  Mirovitch  the  reason  of  his  appearance 
in  arms  at  the  head  of  the  soldiers.  Without  returning  any 
answer,  Mirovitch  knocked  him  down  with  the  butt-end  of 
his  firelock,  and  ordering  some  of  his  people  to  secure  him, 
continued  his  march. 

Having  arrived  at  the  corridor  into  which  the  door  of 
Ivan^s  chamber  opened,  he  advanced  against  the  handful  of 
soldiers  who  guarded  the  prince.  They  received  him  with 
spirit,  and  quickly  repulsed  him.  He  immediately  ordered 
his  men  to  fire  upon  them,  which  they  did.  The  sentinels 
returned  the  fire,  and  the  conspirators  retreated,  though 
neither  on  one  side  or  the  other  was  there  a  single  man 
killed  or  even  wounded. 

Mirovitch  tried  to  rally  his  men,  but  they  insisted  on  his  ^ 
showing  them  the  order  which  he  said  he  had  received  from 
St.  Petersburg.  He  directly  drew  from  his  pocket  and  read  to 
them  a  forged  decree  of  the  senate,  recalling  Prince  Ivan  to 
the  throne,  and  excluding  Catherine  from  it,  because  she  was 
gone  into  Livonia  to  marry  her  former  favourite.  Count 
Poniatowski.  The  ignorant  and  credulous  soldiers  implicitly 
gave  credit  to  the  decree,  and  again  put  themselves  in  order 
to  obey  him.  A  piece  of  artillery  was  now  brought  from 
the  ramparts  to  Mirovitch,  who  himself  pointed  it  at  the 
door  of  the  dungeon,  and  was  preparing  to  batter  the  place, 
but  at  that  instant  the  door  opened,  and  he  entered  unmo- 
lested with  all  his  followers. 

The  officers  of  the  guard  set  over  the  prince,  on  hearing 
Mirovitch  give  orders  to  batter  in  the  dobr,  consulted  together, 
l^nd  the  result  was  that  they  came  to  the  dreadful  resolution 
of  assassinating  the  unfortunate  captive,  undismayed  by  the 
vengeance  of  a  desperate  force,  which  (to  give  any  colour  to 
their  proceeding)  they  must  have  concluded  irresistible. 
They  then  opened  the  door,  and  showed  Mirovitch  .the 
bleeding  body  of  the  murdered  prince,  and  the  order  by 
which  they  were  authorized  to  put  him  to  death  if  any 
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attempt  should  be  made  to  convey  him  away ;  at  the  same 
time  exclaiming,  *^  Behold  your  emperor  V^ 

Mirovitch,  struck  with  horror,  at  first  started  back  some 
paces,  then  threw  himself  on  the  body  of  Ivan,  and  cried 
out,  '^  I  have  missed  my  aim ;  I  have  now  nothing  to  do 
but  to  die/^  Presently  he  rose  up,  returned  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  the  governor  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers, 
and  surrendering  his  sword  to  him,  coldly  said,  '^  It  is  I  who 
am  now  your  prisoner/' 

The  next  day  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Ivan  was  ex- 
posed before  the  church  in  the  Castle  of  Schlasselbourg,  clothed 
in  the  habit  of  a  sailor.  As  soon  as  it  was  known,  im- 
mense crowds  of  people  flocked  from*  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  grief  and  indignation  that  were  excited  by  the  spectacle. 
The  concourse  and  the  murmurs  increased  to  such  a  degree 
^that  a  tumult  was  apprehended.  Ivan's  body  was  therefore 
wrapped  up  in  a  sheep-skin,  put  into  a  coffin,  and  buried 
without  ceremony.* 

The  governor  of  Schlasselbourg  despatched  to  St.  Peters- 
burg a  full  relation  of  the* horrid  outrage  of  Mirovitch,  and 
of  the  terrible  end  of  Ivan.  Panin  immediately  sent  oflf  a 
courier  to  the  empress  with  an  exact  account  of  these  particu- 
lars. 

Catherine  was  then  at  Riga ;  and,  under  a  visible  impa- 
tience of  mind,  was  frequently  inquiring  after  news  from  the 
capital :  a  circumstance  by  no  means  unaccountable,  if  we 
consider  the  frequent  causes  of  alarm  from  plots  and  cabals 
with  which  she  had  been  incessantly  harassed  since  the 
beginning  of  her  reign.  Her  inquietude  increased  from  day 
to  day,  and  she  would  often  rise  in  the  night  to  ask  whether 
no  courier  had  arrived.  Some  persons  afterwards  recollected 
these  circumstances  to  her  disadvantage,  as  if  she  was 
anxiously  counting  the  days  since  the    period  when  Miro- 

♦  Ivfin's  father  survived  in  captivity  until  1776 ;  his  mother  had  died  thirty 
years  before.  Anthony  Uric  left  behind  him  two  sons  and  two  daughters  by 
his  wife  and  several  natural  children,  all  except  the  eldest  of  the  princesses  bom 
in  prison.  It  was  not  until  1780  that  Catherine  released  the  survivors  of  this 
unhappy  family. 
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Titch  was  stationed  on  guard.*  At  length,  after  three  days 
had  elapsed^  the  despatches  of  Fauin  were  brought  to  hand. 

The  trial  of  the  conspirators  was  remitted  to  the  senate ; 
they  condemned  Mirovitch  to  death.  He  appeared  before 
his  judges  with  a  composure  which  attested  his  senseless 
credulity,  and  was  only  undeceived  when  the  axe^  striking 
ofiP  his  head^  gave  him  that  measure  of  gratitude  which  the 
instruments  of  great  crimes  ought  to  expect  from  those  they 
have  obeyed.  The  inferior  actors  in  this  design  did  not 
suffer  deaths  but  were  subjected  to  other  punishments  perhaps 
not  less  severe.  Pishkof  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  twelve 
times  through  a  line  of  a  thousand  men.  Three  corporals 
and  two  fusiliers  were  flogged  ten  times  along  the  same  line, 
after  which  they  were  put  to  the  public  works  with  a  log 
chained  to  their  legs.  The  officers  who  put  the  prince  to 
death  were  amply  rewarded  for  their  fidelity.  The  punish- 
ment underwent  by  Mirovitch  did  not  avert  suspicion  from 
the  real  author  of  this  odious  plot.  Henceforward  anything 
and  everything  was  expected,  and  the  attention  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  nation  directed  to  the  young  Paul  Petrovitch, 
presaged  for  him  an  equally  mournful  fate.  This  fresh  tra- 
gedy, and  the  general  consternation  which  was  the  result, 
though  redoubling  the  public  hatred,  nevertheless  prevented 
its  explosion.  But  the  fire  smouldered  beneath  the  ashes ; 
and,  compelled  to  give  way  to  and  humour  her  supporters, 
Catherine  became  almost  the  slave  of  the  men  necessary  to 
her.  Orloff  abused  his  power  against  the  nobles,  and  his 
empire  over  the  heart  of  his  sovereign.  By  neglecting  her 
he  prepared  his  disgrace.  The  pride  of  this  woman,  and  the 
impetuous  exigence  of  her  sensuality,  admitted  no  lukewarm- 
ness  nor  division  in  the  worship  of  her  favourites.  Orloff 
soon  had  a  successor. 

It  was  at  this  same  epoch  that,  aspiring  to  every  kind  of 
celebrity,  Catherine  composed  her  instructions  to  serve  as 
the  basis  of  a  new  system  of  legislation.     All  her  efforts  for 

*  The  circumstance  that  Mirovitch  had  suffered  his  week's  duty  on  guard  to 
expire  hefore  he  could  summon  up  courage  enough  to  attempt  the  execution  of 
his  project,  was  not,  on  this  occasion,  forgotten. 
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the  good  of  her  people, — for  perfecting  the  laws,  the  arts, 
and  morals — and  the  chivalric  festivals,  whose  borrowed 
brilliancy  sometimes  environed  the  throne,  and  shone  in  the 
capital,  did  not  prevent  a  great  number  of  persons  being  dis- 
contented throughout  the  empire;  and  from  out  of  this  mul- 
titude, indignant  at  seeing  the  butchers  of  Peter  III.  share 
his  power,  an  avenger  might  arise.  A  new  example  proved  it- 
A  young  officer  named  Tchoglokoff,  animated  by  a  generous 
fanaticism,  concealed  himself  during  several  days  in  an  obscure 
recess  which  led  to  the  retired  apartments  of  the  empress ; 
but  having  had  the  imprudence  to  impart  his  secret,  he  failed 
in  his  attempt,  and  disappeared.  Catherine  sometimes 
feigned  to  pardon,  to  essay  a  new  method ;  but  it  was  one  of 
her  maxims  that  "  the  dead  never  return." 

The  war  provoked  by  the  French  ministers,  Choiseul  and 
Vergennes,  had  commenced  in  1769  on  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey.  At  first  the  Ottomans  had  the  advantage,  under 
the  ramparts  of  Khoczin ;  but,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  English 
officers  who  commanded  their  vessels,  the  Russians  succeeded 
in  burning  the  Ottoman  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Tchesm^.  The 
name  of  Alexis  OrloflF  is  usually  attached  to  this  victory,  but 
Catherine  made  only  useless  efforts  to  attribute  the  honour 
to  him ;  and,  sincere  to  herself,  it  was  for  services  less  heroic 
that  she  rewarded  that  favourite  on  his  return  to  Moscow. 
At  the  commencement  of  1771,  the  formidable  lines  of 
Perecop  were  but  a  vain  obstacle  to  the  hardihood  of  Prince 
Dolgorucki,  whqm  the  capture  of  that  place  rendered  master 
of  the  Crimea.  But  a  terrible  scourge  punished  the  Rus- 
sians for  their  success :  the  plague  brought  from  Bender  to 
Moscow  ravaged  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  the 
superstitious  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries 
from  day  to  day  increased  the  intensity  of  the  evil.  Gregory 
Orloff  offered  to  brave  this  double  peril,  and  subject  to  useful 
regulations  that  stolid  and  unfortunate  people.  He  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  contagion.  It  was,  without 
doubt,  the  most  glorious  moment  of  his  life. 

The  negotiations  between  the  Russians  and  Turks  had 
been  opened  in  Fokshani  in  1772 :  an  armistice  was  agreed 
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upon,  and  the  respective  ambassadors  of  the  two  powers  and 
of  their  allies  were  to  assemble  at  that  place.  The  dreadful 
Gregory  Orloff,  the  reigning  favourite  of  the  empress,  was  os- 
tensibly to  play  the  chief  part  in  the  congress,  whilst  the  real 
business  was  entrusted  to  Obreskof,  who  had  been  formerly 
ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Before  the  favourite's  de- 
parture from  Petersburg,  preparations  were  made  for  his 
journey  as  for  that  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs : 
he  had  marshals,  chamberlains,  grooms  of  the  chamber, 
pages,  and  imperial  servants,  and  went  to  the  first  sitting  of 
the  congress  in  a  carriage,  which  was  accompanied  by  four 
state  carriages.  The  procession  was  preceded  by  a  troop  of 
hussars,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  servants  on  foot  in  magnifi- 
cent liveries.  His  kitchen,  cellars,  and  all  the  rest  were  in 
the  same  style  of  splendour,  and  the  jewels  on  his  dress  were 
of  immense  value.  It  is  said  that  Gregory  wished  to  re- 
move Bomantzof  from  his  command,  in  order  that  he  him- 
self might  be  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  Crimea,  his 
brother  Alexis  in  command  of  a  fleet  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
Theodore  of  another  in  the  Black  Sea.  Gregory  Orloflf  was 
ambitious  of  the  glory  of  giving  peace  to  his  country ;  he 
aspired  to  share  the  throne  on  which  he  had  so  powerfully 
contributed  to  seat  Catherine,  and  this  hope  he  had  long 
nourished.  The  empress,  whom  he  fatigued,  over  whom  he 
even  tyrannized,  saw  him  depart  with  secret  pleasure.  Panin 
and  the  whole  court  did  not  conceal  the  delight  they  felt  at 
the  disgrace  of  the  tyrant. 

No  sooner  was  the  congress  opened  than  Orloff  learned 
that  he  had  been  supplanted  in  the  empress's  favour  by  a  suc- 
cessful rival,  who  for  some  time  publicly  assumed  all  the  rights 
of  a  husband.  On  this  account,  he  left  Fokshani  very  sud- 
denly for  St.  Petersburg.  On  his  departure,  the  congress  was 
at  once  broken  up ;  and  neither  Gregory's  insolent  behaviour 
towards  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries,  nor  the  preparations 
and  armaments  of  both  powers  which  were  made  during  the 
congress,  allowed  any  reasonable  expectations  to  be  enter- 
tained of  a  favourable  result. 

The  enraged  favourite  left  his  embassy,  the  negotiations 
for  peace,  and  his  diplomatic  duties,  without  the  command  or 
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permission  of  the  empress^  to  hasten  in  his  ire  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  a  ministerial  intrigue,  conducted  by  Panin  and 
Prince  Barratinsky  had  thus  set  up  a  rival  against  him. 
They  had  succeeded  in  inducing  the  empress  to  give  Orloflf^s 
place  and  the  apartments  which  he  had  left  in  the  palace  to 
Vassilitchikof,  an  officer  in  the  guards.  This  man,  however, 
was  only  a  substitute  for  Orloff  in  the  grossest  sense  of  the 
term;  he  therefore  maintained  his  ascendancy  for  only 
twenty-two  mouths.  Gregory's  journey  to  St.  Petersburg  filled 
the  empress  with  the  greatest  dread.  It  is  true  she  caused 
him  to  be  detained  at  G-atchina,  but  he  set  her  at  defiance, 
and  Catherine  negotiated.  The  empress  spared  Gregory, 
sought  to  win  him  over,  and  yielded  to  his  demands,  as  she 
did  afterwards  to  those  of  Potemkin,  because  she  wished  to  em- 
ploy the  services  of  both  against  a  party  which  was  anxious  to 
elevate  her  don  to  the  throne  : — just  as  Jupiter  is  represented 
by  Homer  as  availing  himself  of  the  hundred-handed  Briareus 
against  Juno  and  the  other  gods.  He  received  immense 
sums  of  money,  a  marble  palace,  splendid  services  of  plate, 
and  was  dismissed  to  parade  through  Europe  his  wealth,  his 
gross  manners,  his  insolent  pride,  his  ennui,  and  his  regrets.* 
Free  from  all  restraint  by  the  departure  of  Orloff,  and  little 
affected  by  public  misfortunes,  the  Semiramis  of  the  North 
drew  all  pleasures  around  her ;  festivals  succeeded  each  other 
rapidly  at  the  court.  Orloff  was  not  slow  to  re-appear;  she 
banished  him  a  second  time  from  St.  Petersburg ;  neverthe- 
less, consoling  this  favourite  for  the  humiliation  of  his  pride 
by  gratifying  his  cupidity.  Highly  estimating  his  courage, 
and  counting  on  his  devotedness,  Catherine  always  regarded 
him  as  one  of  the  firmest  pillars  of  her  throne.  Thus  Orloff 
soon  recovered  his  former  favour,  and  resumed  the  employ- 
ments he  had  been  compelled  to  abandon. 

*  Gregory  Orloff  displayed  the  greatest  pomp  in  these  journeys.  He  appeared 
at  Paris  in  a  coat,  the  buttons  of  which  were  large  diamonds,  and  with  a  sword 
also  stadded  with  diamonds.  At  Spa  he  eclipsed  the  Doke  of  Chartres  (after- 
wards the  Duke  of  Orleans),  and  all  the  other  princes  who  were  there.  He 
alarmed  by  his  high  play  the  boldest  gamesters.  Finally  he  showed  himself  at 
VersaiUee,  at  a  ball  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Madame  Olotilde, 
dressed  in  a  simple  frock  of  coarse  doth,  intending,  no  doabt^  to  insult  the 
court  of  Franoed-^CSw^M*a. 
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We  now  aniTe  at  the  period  when  the  name  of  Peter  HI. 
renewed  in  the  Russian  empire  tragic  scenes  to  which,  ia 
times  more  barbarous,  that  of  Demetrios  had  given  rise. 
All  evils  at  once — war,  pestilence,  and  taxes — oppret^sed 
the  nation.  The  discontented,  the  priests  in  particular, 
enyenomed  by  their  sermons  these  cruel  wounds.  Many 
ambitious  subalterns  thought  the  moment  favourable  for  a 
revolution,  and  successively  assumed  the  name  of  Peter  III. ; 
but  no  one  had  sufficient  genius  to  sustain  this  part  durably. 
It  was  reserved  to  Zemelian  Pugatschef,  a  Cossack,  bom  on 
the  banks  of  the  Don,  to  inspire  Catherine  with  serious  fears. 
The  rapidity  of  his  first  successes  was  alarming.  Directed  by 
monks,  he  flattered  their  ambition,  and  superstition  fought 
for  him.  After  his  earliest  victories,  he  caused  a  medal  to  be 
struck,  with  the  inscription,  "  Peter  III.,  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,"  and  on  the  reverse,  ''  Redivivus  et  ultor.''  More- 
over, the  moderation  he  affected  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career  was  calculated  to  draw  to  him  populations  which 
groaned  under  the  vexations  of  the  Russian  lieutenants. 
Prince  Galitzin  avenged  the  defeat  of  General  Bibikoff,  and 
other  generals  completed  the  destruction  of  the  troops  of  the 
rebel ;  and  Zemelian,  betrayed  and  given  up  by  his  followers, 
expiated  at  Moscow,  on  the  scaffold,  his  boldness  and  the 
numberless  evils  that  he  had  added  to  those  which  already 
desolated  the  empire. 


IV. 


THE  GREAT  rAYOVRITE,  FOTEMKIN,  LOSES  AN  EYE  DURIK6  A 
PERSONAL  AFFRAY  WITH  HIS  RIVAL,  ALEXIS  ORLOFF — DU- 
TIES EXPECTED    FROM,   AND  DISTINGUISHED   HONOURS  PAID 

TO   THE    IMPERIAL    FAVOURITES ZAVADOFFSKY    SUCCEEDS 

POTEMKIN  AS  FAVOURITE INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA THE 

TWO   FAVOURITES,  GREGORY   ORLOFF  AND  LANSKOl — ^YERMO- 
NOP  AND  MOMONOF CATHERINE'S    PROGRESS  TO  KHERSON. 

At   this  epoch  appeared  a  new  favourite,   more  dangerous 
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to  Orloff  than  the  modest  Vassiltchikoff,  who  had  just  been 
dismissed — it  was  Potemkin.  Of  all  those  who  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Catherine^  none  took  so  large  a  part  in  the  events 
of  her  reign^  or  so  intimately  associated  his  name  with 
that  of  his  sovereign.  They  almost  shared  the  exercise  of 
supreme  power^  and  perhaps  it  would  be  equitable  to  dis- 
tribute between  them  in  an  equal  degree  the  praise  or  blame 
which  the  government  of  Catherine  merited  from  this  period. 
Potemkin^  like  Orloff^  aspired^  and  no  less  vainly^  to  marry 
the  empress.  This  princess  was  of  too  despotic  a  character 
not  to  fear  a  master.  He,  however,  boldly  took  possession 
of  her  heart  and  the  apartments  of  his  predecessor — thus 
proclaiming  his  victory  by  making  himself  master  of  the  field 
of  battle  so  long  disputed  with  him.  His  love,  his  valour, 
and  his  colossal  stature  had  alike  charmed  the  mind  of 
Catherine.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  favourites  who  had 
dared  become  enamoured  of  her  and  to  make  the  first 
advances.  He  seemed  to  be  truly  and  romantically  capti- 
vated by  her.  He  first  adored  his  sovereign  as  the  object  of 
his  passion,  and  then  cherished  her  as  that  of  his  glory. 
These  two  daring  characters  seemed  formed  for  each  other ; 
their  afiection  was  mutual ;  and  when  they  ceased  to  love 
they  still  continued  to  esteem  each  other — when  emanci- 
pated from  love,  they  were  still  united  by  policy  and  ambition. 

There  is  a  Russian  song  of  his  extant,  beginning,  "Kak  skora 
a  ya  tebh  vidal,  &c.,  which  he  composed  when  first  in  love. 
It  breathes  tender  sentiment,  and  the  following  is  the  sense 
of  it : — "  As  soon  as  I  beheld  thee,  I  thought  of  thee  alone. 
Thy  lovely  eyes  captivated  me,  yet  I  trembled  to  say  I  loved. 
To  thee  Love  subjects  every  heart,  and  enchains  them  with 
the  same  flowers.  But,  O  Heavens !  what  torment  to  love 
one  to  whom  I  dare  not  declare  it ! — one  who  can  never  be 
mine  I  Cruel  fate  !  why  have  you  given  her  such  charms  ? 
Oh  why  did  you  exalt  her  so  high  ?  Why  did  you  destine 
me  to  love  her  and  her  alone? — her,  whose  sacred  name 
will  never  pass  my  lips,  whose  charming  image  will  never 
quit  my  heart !" 

Potemkin,  however,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  grew  pre- 
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sumptnous;  success  increased  bis  pride^  of  which  he  soon 
became  the  victim. 

One  day^  as  he  was  playing  at  billiards  with  Alexis  Orlofi^ 
he  inconsiderately  boasted  of  the  favour  he  enjoyed,  and 
even  asserted  that  it  entirely  depended  on  him  to  remove  from 
Court  such  persons  as  were  displeasing  to  him.  Orloff  made 
a  haughty  reply.  Upon  this  a  quarrel  ensued^  in  the  heat 
of  which  Potemkin  received  a  blow  that  occasioned  the  loss 
of  an  eye.  This  wa^ot  his  only  misfortune.  Gregory  Orloff, 
informed  of  the  affray  by  his  brother,  ran  to  the  empress  and 
requested  Potemkin's  removal  from  court. 

Potemkin  retired  to  Smolensk,  his  native  place,  where  he 
remained  almost  a  year  in  solitude,  suffering  much  from  his 
eye*  and  his  solitary  exile  from  court.  At  one  time  he 
declared  his  resolution  of  turning  monk,  at  another  vaunted 
that  he  should  soon  become  the  greatest  man  in  Russia.  At 
length,  in  a  sudden  fit,  he  wrote  to  the  empress,  beseeching 
her  to  think  of  him.  Her  majesty  immediately  complied  with 
his  request,  recalled  and  placed  him  again  in  full  possession 
of  her  favour.  Orloff  had  been  for  several  days  enjoying  the 
sports  of  the  chase.  His  absence  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
installing  Potemkin  at  the  palace,  and  on  the  return  of  the 
old  favourite,  no  complaints  or  reproaches  could  remove  the 
new  one  from  his  exalted  situation. 

It  may  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  explain  what  were  the 
duties  expected  from,  and  the  distinguished  honours  paid  to, 
the  favourites  of  Catherine. 

When  her  majesty  had  made  choice  of  a  new  favourite, 
she  created  him  her  general  aide-de-camp,  in  order  that  he 
might  accompany  her  wherever  she  went  without  incurring 
public  censure.  From  that  period  the  favourite  occupied  in 
the  palace  an  apartment  under  that  of  his  royal  mistress, 
with  which  it  communicated  by  a  private  staircase.  The 
first  day  of  his  installation  he  received  a  present  of  100,000 

*  It  has  been  reported  that  the  ii^jorj  done  to  his  eye  might  have  been 
cured ;  bat  that,  in  his  impatience,  he  burst  a  slight  tumour  that  had  formed 
on  the  side  of  the  ball.  SJgur  says,  that  he  purposely  put  out  his  eye  to  remove 
a  blemish  that  impaired  his  comeliness. 
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roubles,  and  every  month  he  found  12,000  placed  on  his 
dressing-table.  The  marshal  of  the  court  was  ordered  to 
provide  him  a  table  of  twenty-four  covers,  and  to  defray  all 
his  household  expenses.  The  favourite  was  required  to  attend 
the  empress  wherever  she  went,  and  was  not  permitted  to 
leave  the  palace  without  asking  her  consent.  He  was  for- 
bidden to  converse  familiarly  with  other  women ;  and  if  he 
went  to  dine  with  any  of  his  friends,  the  absence  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house  was  always  required. 

Whenever  the  empress  cast  her  eyes  on  one  of  her  subjects 
with  the  design  of  raising  him  to  the  post  of  favourite,  he 
was  invited  to  dinner  by  some  one  of  her  female  confidantes, 
on  whom  she  called  as  if  it  were  by  chance.  There  she 
would  draw  the  new  candidate  into  discourse,  and  judge  how 
far  he  was  worthy  of  her  destined  favour.  When  the  opinion 
she  had  formed  was  favourable,  a  significant  look  apprised  the 
confidante,  who,  in  her  turn,  made  it  known  to  the  object  of 
her  royal  mistresses  pleasure.  The  next  day  he  was  examined 
as  to  the  state  of  his  health  by  the  court  physician,  and  as 
to  some  other  particulars  by  Mademoiselle  Protasof,  one  of 
the  empresses  ladies,  after  which  he  accompanied  her  majesty 
to  the  Hermitage,  and  took  possession  of  the  apartment  that 
had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  These  formalities  began 
upon  the  choice  of  Potemkin,  and  were  thenceforth  constantly 
observed. 

When  a  favourite  had  lost  the  art  of  pleasing,  there  was 
also  a  particular  manner  of  dismissing  him.  He  received 
orders  to  travel,  and  from  that  moment  all  access  to  her 
majesty  was  denied  him ;  but  he  was  sure  of  finding  at  the 
place  of  his  retirement  such  splendid  rewards  as  were  worthy 
of  the  munificent  pride  of  Catherine.  It  was  a  very  remark- 
able feature  in  her  character  that  none  of  her  favourites 
incurred  her  hatred  or  vengeance,  though  several  of  them 
ofiended  her,  and  their  quitting  office  did  not  always  depend 
upon  herself. 

Potemkin's  rule  commenced  at  the  very  time  in  which 
the  peace  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji  was  concluded  (July,  1774), 
The  dispute  with  Poland  and  the  rebellion  of  Pugatschef  were 
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no  sooner  ended^  than  he  immediately  violated  every  con- 
dition of  that  treaty^  well  knowing  that  the  empress  would  ap- 
prove of  everything  he  might  do.  While  she  laboured  to  com- 
pose and  promulgate  a  regulation^ — ^the  basis  of  a  new  system 
of  internal  administration^ — and  attempted  successful  essays 
for  the  general  commerce  of  her  empire,  and  caused  the  plans 
of  noble  monuments  to  be  traced  for  the  embellishment  and 
utility  of  her  principal  cities,  the  insurrection  of  the  Tartars 
of  the  Crimea  awakened  her  ambition,  and  led  her  to  objects 
more  important  in  her  eyes  (1776),  and  which  suspended  the 
execution  of  part  of  her  useful  projects.  The  venerable  khan 
of  the  Crimea  was  sold  to  the  Turks;  the  Russians  had 
replaced  him  by  Lahim  Gherai,  who,  at  a  later  date,  paid 
dearly  for  his  devotedness.  At  this  epoch,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1776,  she  visited  Moscow.  By  this 
time  Fotemkin  had  ceased  to  be  the  personal  favourite  of  the 
empress ;  but  he  himself  recommended  his  successor  in  that 
post  to  her  notice.  It  was  on  her  return  that  she  chose 
Zavadoffsky  in  place  of  Potemkin. 

Since  she  had  been  on  the  throne,  Catherine  found  it  too 
irksome  to  cover  her  pleasures  with  that  salutary  veil  which 
a  respect  for  decency  seeks  to  imitate  when  natural  modesty 
has  not  weaved  the  tissue ;  but  she  had  majestically,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  subjected  disorderly  conduct  to  forms^ 
the  regularity  of  which  was  consecrated  by  the  court,  as  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  sovereign,  as  a  prerogative  inherent 
in  the  crown.  There  was  a  ceremony  for  installing  the 
favourite,  and  for  dismissing  him  when  he  ceased  to  please. 
Life,  the  habitudes  of  the  palace,  were  all  determined  by  this 
scandalous  legislation  of  the  boudoir.  Never  did  crowned 
vice  advertise  itself  with  a  haughtier  and  more  unblushing 
impudence.  Never  were  all  the  notions  on  which  public 
decency  rests  more  openly  despised  and  trampled  under  foot. 
Every  young  man  of  masculine  beauty  became  the  hope  of 
his  family ;  and  every  day  a  hundred  rivals  were  seen  aspiring 
to  the  facile  favours  of  their  sovereign,  exhibiting  as  she 
passed  them  their  athletic  organisation  with  the  bold  front  of 
a  wrestler  who  hurls  defiance  and  demands  the  combat.     On 
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reading  such  details,  we  often  think  of  the  imperishable 
characters  in  which  a  Tacitus  would  have  devoted  to  infamy 
those  solemn  saturnalia  of  a  reign  of  infamy  and  bloody  so 
vaunted  by  philosophers.  When  the  favoured  lover  ceased 
to  please,  he  was  bound  at  once  to  depart^  and,  content  with 
the  liberalities  which  accompanied  his  dismissal,  surrender 
without  a  murmur  his  functions  to  the  new  favourite.  The 
latter  on  the  day  after  his  presentation,  appeared  in  public, 
his  sovereign  on  his  atm,  and  bedizened  with  decorations, 
which  suddenly,  and  in  a  single  night,  through  despotic  omni- 
potence, had  fallen  on  his  obscurity.  Fotemkin  was  the  first 
who  dared  to  infringe  the  us&ge  by  remaining  at  the  court,  in 
spite  of  the  order  of  the  empress^  when  Zavadoffsky  had 
attracted  her  notice.  Potemkin  thought,  when  losing  the 
rights  of  a  lover,  that  he  still  retained  other  titles  to  the 
attachment  and  favour  of  his  sovereign.  He  did  not  deceive 
himself,  and  his  ascendancy  preserved  for  him  what  the  others 
lost — their  honours,  dignities,  and  credit — on  giving  up 
their  appointment.  Always  disquieted  for  the  morrow — the 
usurper^s  Nemesis — and  always  fearful  of  seeing  her  enemies 
arise, — rthe  more  formidable  as  they  could  base  their  projects 
on  the  rights  of  the  grand- duke,  to  whom  the  throne  belonged, 
— Catherine  would  not  abandon  the  support  of  such  men  as 
Orloff  and  Potemkin.  Potemkin,  who  knew  the  inconstant 
passion  of  Catherine,  took  advantage  of  it  to  destroy  those 
favourites  who  aspired  to  raise  their  credit  above  his  own ; 
while  he  was  indispensable  to  her  in  consequence  of  those 
colossal  undertakings  which  procured  her  the  name  of  Great, 
and  because  the  fear  with  which  he  inspired  all  her  enemies 
secured  to  her  the  possession  of  the  throne,  which  she  with- 
held from  her  son  Paul.  Zavadoffsky  had  become  the  occu- 
pant of  the  apartments  of  the  royal  palace  in  November,  1776, 
and  been  created  a  major-general ;  as  soon,  however,  as  he 
fell  under  Potemkin's  suspicion,  the  latter  authoritatively 
insisted  on  his  dismissal.  Zavadofibky  had  turned  against 
his  patron,  and  was  an  eager  favourer  of  the  Orloifs  and 
field-marshal  Bomantzof.  For  this  reason  Potemkin  succeeded 
in  obtaining  leave  of  absence  for  the  favourite  in  July,  1777, 
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in  order  to  provide  a  substitute,  during  his  temporary  retire- 
ment, who  should  eventually  displace  him.  Potemkin  had 
long  before  selected  a  Major  Zoritch  for  his  adjutant,  who 
was  politically  insignificant,  but  very  attractive  in  his  hussar 
uniform,  with  a  view  to  present  him  to  the  empress.  Zava- 
doffsky  had  no  sooner  left  the  palace  than  Potemkin  carried 
his  design  into  effect,  and  the  empress  made  Zoritch  a  colonel, 
adjutant-general,  and  her  companion.  At  the  expiration  of 
nine  months  he,  too,  fell  under  Potemkin^s  displeasure,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire,  for  the  empress  was  completely  under 
the  control  of  her  minister.  Potemkin  replaced  him  by  a 
young  Servian,  Korsakof,  a  sergeant  in  the  guards,  suddenly 
raised  to  the  rank  of  aide-de-camp  general,  who  was  indebted 
to  the  beauty  of  his  features  and  the  elegance  of  his  form  for 
a  fortune  which  the  noblest  exploits  would  not  have  achieved. 
He,  too,  was  indignant  at  Potemkin's  unbounded  pride  and 
avarice,  but  attempted  in  vain  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  empress. 
He  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  indispensable 
tyrant,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  empress  for 
fifteen  months.* 

But,  always  pursuing  her  grand  projects,  Catherine  built 
towns  on  the  road  which  led  to  Constantinople.  That  of 
Cherson,  whose  name  awakens  poetical  reminiscences,  partly 
owed  its  rapid  rise,  its  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  its  dock- 
yards, and  its  vessels  to  the  ambition  of  Potemkin.  From 
this  time  forward  Potemkin,  Voltaire,  and  a  host  of  flatterers 
amused  the  empress  with  dreams  of  the  restoration  of  a 
Byzantine  empire,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  capital  on  the 
Black    Sea.      Sahim    Gherai   prized  the   slavish   title  of  a 

*  Korsakof,  the  empresB^s  favonrite,  was  of  a  handsome  stature,  and  a  very 
elegant  figure ;  but,  possessing  neither  understanding  nor  knowledge,  he  was 
incapable  as  Zoritch  of  diminishing  the  influence  of  Potemkin.  A  single  fact 
will  display  his  character.  On  his  obtaining  the  post  of  favourite,  he  conceived 
that  a  man  like  himself  ought  of  course  to  have  a  libraiy.  Accordingly  he  sent  for 
the  most  celebrated  bookseller  in  St.  Petersburg  without  delay,  and  informed  him 
that  he  wanted  books  for  his  house  lately  belonging  to  Vasilitchikof,  of  which  the 
empress  had  just  made  him  a  present.  The  bookseller  asked  what  books  he 
wanted.  "  You  understand  that  better  than  I,"  answered  the  favourite ;  **iiis 
your  business  to  know  the  proper  assortments :  but  there  must  be  great  books 
^t  bottom,  and  little  ones  at  top,  as  they  are  at  the  empress's."— -  CMfera. 
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lieutenant-colonel  in  the  guards  of  a  foreign  empress  more 
than  that  of  prince  of  a  nation  to  which  the  Russian  czars 
for  many  years  had  been  vassals ;  and  he  renounced  the 
national  costume  of  his  people  in  order  to  glitter  in  a  Russian 
uniform  and  wear  the  decorations  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne. 
Fotemkin  contrived  every  month  to  alienate  him  more  and 
more  from  his  people,  till  at  last  this  miserable  man  was 
induced  to  lay  down  his  khanate^  from  which  he  derived  a 
revenue  of  three  or  four  millions  of  roubles^  in  order^  as  he 
thought,  to  revel  peacefully  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  hundred 
thousand  roubles^  which  Fotemkin  was  to  pay  him  as  the 
newly-appointed  Russian  governor-general  of  Tauris,  as  the 
country  was  then  called.  Fotemkin  was  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  receive  and  not  to  give,  and  to  contract  debts 
without  thinking  of  paying  them,  to  give  himself  much 
concern  about  the  payment  of  the  promised  salary,  although 
the  empress  was  led  to  believe  that  the  yearly  sura  always 
charged  to  her  was  in  reality  regularly  paid  to  the  khan. 

Catherine,  however,  had  suddenly  realized  the  invasion  of 
the  Crimea.  Instead  of  rushing  to  arms,  the  Turks  amused 
themselves  with  answering  the  manifesto  by  which  she  pre- 
tended to  justify,  in  the  name  of  the  most  sacred  rights,  that 
unworthy  spoliation,  accomplished  by  the  butchery  of  thirty 
thousand  Tartars,  of  every  age  and  sex, — a  butchery  executed 
in  the  name  and  under  the  eyes  of  Fotemkin.  The  Turks, 
terrified  at  the  number  of  troops  already  assembled  on  the 
frontiers,  preferred  negotiating  to  fighting ;  but  they  lost  by 
the  last  treaty  signed  at  Constantinople  all  that  fresh  defeats 
would  have  cost  them.  The  Crimea,  the  Isle  of  Taman,  and 
nearly  all  the  Kowtan,  remained  to  the  empress.  She  owed 
these  advantages  to  Fotemkin,  on  whom  she  conferred  the 
surname  of  Tauricus.  The  credit  and  glory  of  this  favourite 
appeared  at  that  moment  to  have  reached  their  zenith.  The 
death  of  Fanin,  and  particularly  of  Gregory  OrlofiF,  left  him 
without  rivals.  The  first  died  through  vexation  at  his  disgrace, 
and  OrlofF,  if  we  credit  the  rumours  that  were  circulated,  was 
indebted  to  the  perfidy  of  Fotemkin  for  a  more  deplorable 
end.     Raving  madness  carried  him  to  the  tomb,  and  it  was 
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attributed  to  poison.     Perhaps  remorse  had  some  share  in 
his  malady. 

Greoort  Orlopp^  who  enjoyed  such  long  and  distinguished 
favour^  and  whose  history  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Catherine,  seemed  to  share  for  a  time  in  the  throne 
on  which  he  had  placed  her.  He  enjoyed  all  the  power  and 
honours  united  which  were  afterwards  seen  to  adorn  Potemkin 
and  burden  Zubof.  He  had  much  of  the  haughtiness  and 
firmness  of  Potemkin.  Though  he  was  young  and  robust, 
h}8  brother  Alexis,  a  Hercules  in  strength  and  a  Goliath  in 
stature,  was  associated  with  him  in  his  office.  The  empress 
was  then  in  the  bloom  of  life.  Besides  the  acknowledged 
son  by  Gregory,  named  Vasily  Gregorievitch  Bobrinsky,  edu- 
cated in  the  corps  of  cadets — and  to  whom  Admiral  Ribas,  the 
tutor  to  that  corps,  was  afterwards  appointed  governor — two 
pretty  maids-of-honour,  whom  Madame  Protasof,  first  lady 
of  the  bedchamber,  educated  as  her  nieoes,  were  likewise 
reputed  to  have  been  Catherine's  daughters  by  OrlolF.  It 
was  for  this  celebrated  favourite  she  built  the  gloomy  marble 
palace,  the  inscription  on  which  informed  all  the  world  that 
it  was  erected  by  grateful  friendship.  In  honour  of  him  also 
she  ordered  a  large  medal  to  be  struck,  on  occasion  of  the 
journey  he  took  to  Moscow  to  re-establish  order,  and  being 
particularly  instrumental  in  stopping  the  dreadful  ravages  of 
the  plague.  On  this  medal  he  is  represented  as  Curtius 
leaping  into  the  gulf,  with  this  inscription :  '^  Russia,  too,  can 
boast  such  sonsJ'  The  palace  of  Gatshina,  afterwards  inha- 
bited by  Paul,  was  another  monument  to  Prince  Orloff. 
Twelve  years*  intimacy,  added  to  the  haughtiness  of  this 
lover,  at  length  wearied  his  sovereign,  now  firmly  established 
on  the  throne;  and,  after  a  long  contest,  Potemkin  bore 
away  the  laurel.  The  triumph  of  his  rival,  and  the  incon- 
stancy of  Catherine,  whom  he  openly  accused  of  ingratitude, 
had  such  an  efiect  on  him  that  his  health  was  destroyed,  his 
mind  deranged,  and  the  once  proud,  powerful,  and  magnificent 
Orloff  died  in  the  most  horrible  state  of  insanity  and  human 
infirmity.* 
*  It  is*as8erted  by  some  that  Potemkin  poisoned  him  with  a  herb  which  pos- 
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In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  which  regards  only  externals, 
Potemkin  was  now  a  great  and  admired  statesman ;  and  so  ab- 
solute seemed  his  sway  over  the  empress  herself,  that  she  not 
only  tolerated  his  insolence,  his  total  neglect  of  all  pecuniary 
obligations^  his  tyranny  over  all  classes,  and  his  imperial 
expenditure  and  magnificence,  but  allowed  him  to  help  him- 
self to  an  unlimited  extent  out  of  the  coffers  of  the  State. 
Potemkin,  on  the  one  hand,  did  homage  to  the  empress  as 
if  she  were  a  goddess,  and  on  the  other,  he  suffered  him- 
self to  treat  her  with  the  most  insolent  familiarity  an^ 
rudeness.  He  would  even  saunter  from  his  own  apartments 
into  hers  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  with  his  stock- 
ings hanging  down  and  his  legs  bare.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
extort  from  those  who  enjoyed  the  empresses  favour,  a  part 
of  the  money  which  they  received  from  her,  and  yet  he 
allowed  poor  Sahim  Gherai  to  starve.  He  never  paid  him 
the' assigned  pension  of  100,000  roubles  which  was  yearly 
debited  to  the  empress's  account ;  and  even  the  displeasure 
of  Catherine  could  not  induce  him  to  bestow  upon  this 
Russian  proiigi  the  simplest  means  of  life. 

At  the  time  when  a  high-flown  sentimentality  was  the 
fashion  in  Germany,  and  the  empress  was  past  fifty,  she 
indulged  in  a  fit  of  romantic  love  for  the  insipid  and  spirit- 
less Lanskoi.  Of  all  her  lovers  he  was  the  most  beloved, 
and  perhaps  deserved  to  be  from  his  mental  accomplish- 
ments.* This  turn  in  her  affections  was  very  agreeable  to 
Potemkin,  for  Lanskoi  neither  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
destitute  Khan,  nor  yielded -to  the  allurements  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  or  the  English,  when 
they  were  desirous  of  engaging  him  in  affairs  of  State. 
Potemkin  freely  permitted  the  empress  to  indulge  her 
visionary  love  for  the  wonderfully  handsome  and  youthful 
face  which  captivated  her  affections,  and  did  not  grudge  her, 
among  the  many  gross  and  degrading  scenes  of  her  life,  the 


1  the  quality  of  exciting  the  brain  to  madness,  and  whicb  the  Russians  call 
piannia  trava,  **  the  intoxicating  plant." 

*  **  He  WW  also  superior  to  all  the  others  by  his  exterior  advantages :  never  were 
seen  more  beautiful  features,  a  countenance  of  more  winning  expression,,  a  figure 
more  noble  and  elegant,  so  complete  a  model  of  striking  perfection." — Castera. 
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enjoyment  of  one  romantic  passion,  after  the  manner  of 
Werther  and  Siegwart,  from  the  year  1780  till  July,  1784. 
Every  one  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  sovereign's  pre- 
dilection for  him.  Perhaps  he  might  have  acquired  as 
much  influence  by  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  as  those  of  his 
heart  procured  him  partisans.  Fotemkin,  however,  feared 
him  at  last,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  his  dying  with 
horrible  pains  in  his  bowels,  it  was  pretended  that  he  gave 
him  poison.  Catherine  in  vain  lavished  on  him  the  most 
tender  cares :  her  lips  received  his  last  breath.  He  died  in 
the  flower  of  his  age.  Catherine  viras  inconsolable.  She 
shut  herself  up  for  several  days,  which  she  passed  in  all  the 
violence  of  grief.  She  accused  heaven,  would  die,  would 
cease  to  reign,  and  swore  never  to  love  again.  She  really 
loved  Lanskoi,  and  her  affliction  turned  into  rage  against  the 
physician  who  could  not  save  him,  and  who  was  obliged  to 
throw  himself  at  his  sovereign's  feet  to  implore  her  pardon 
for  the  impotence  of  his  art.  Catherine's  love  for  Lanskoi 
had  been  romantic  in  his  life,  and  her  sorrow  at  his  death 
was  not  less  extravagant ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this  ro- 
manticism, she  had  been  also  careful  to  show  him  substantial 
proof  of  her  aflection  at  the  cost  of  the  country.  She  be- 
stowed upon  him  not  only  all  possible  titles,  orders,  and 
decorations — diamonds,  plate,  and  collections  of  every  kind, 
but  he  left  behind  him  in  cash  a  property  of  7,000,000  of 
roubles.  A  decent  and  afflicted  widow,  she  went  into  mourn- 
ing for  her  lover,  and  like  another  Artemisia,  erected  for 
him  a  superb  mausoleum  in  the  gardens  of  Tzarsko-selo. 
She  suflered  more  than  a  year  to  elapse  before  she  filled  up 
his  place,  but  like  a  second  Ephesian  matron,  gave  him  an 
unworthy  successor ;  this  was  Yermolof. 

The  fantastic  mourning  for  Lanskoi  had  no  sooner  eva- 
porated, than  the  empress  allowed  Fotemkin,  who  presented 
candidates  for  every  office,  to  supply  her  with  a  substitute 
for  her  departed  lover.  In  order  to  exclude  all  other  pre- 
tenders, Potemkin  on  every  such  occasion  \#is  prepared  to 
fill  up  the  vacancy,  and  with  this  view  he  had  for  some  time 
made  lieutenant  Yermolof  one  of  his  adjutants.     In  1785 
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this  man  became  the  declared  favourite  of  the  empress,  and 
soon  ventured  to  pursue  a  course  which  Lanskoi  would  never 
have  thought  of.     He  directed  Catherine's  attention  to  the 
tyranny  of  Potemkin,  and  gave  her  some  hints  respecting  his 
behaviour  towards  Sahim  Gherai.     The   empress  expressed 
her  displeasure  without  naming  the  person  who  had  made 
her  acquainted  with  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Khan.  Potemkin, 
however,  easily  guessed  that  no  man  in  the  empire  would 
dare  to  speak  ill  of  him  to  the  empress  except  Yermolof. 
He  therefore  threateningly  replied,  "That  must  have  beep 
said  by  the  White  Moor !" — as  he  was  accustomed  to  call 
Yermolof,  on  account  of  his  fair  countenance  and  flat  nose. 
Catherine  did  not  hesitate  to  reproach  Potemkin  severely  for 
his  harsh  and  unjust  conduct  towards  the  Khan ;  and  she 
even  wavered  for  some  months  between  the  favourite   and 
this  son  of  the  Titans,  whom  she  regarded  as  her  protector 
and  the  creator  of  her  glory  and  greatness.     At  the  end  of 
June,  1786,  a  fresh  scene  occurred,  by  which  the  empress 
was  compelled  to  declare  either  for  the  one  or  for  the  other. 
Yermolof  had  made  a  new  attempt  to  alienate  the  empress 
from  Potemkin  *,  the  latter,  therefore,  haughtily  insisted  that 
either  Yermolof  or  he  should  retire  from  her  service.  Catherine 
felt  herself  constrained  to  adhere  to  Potemkin,  and  Yermolof 
went  upon  his  travels.     During  the  course  of  the  year  he 
had  been  loaded  with  riches,  and  on   his  departure  he  was 
furnished   with  100,000  roubles  and  imperial  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Russian  ambassadors  at  all  the  European  courts. 
On  the  day  after  his  departure  Momonof,  another  adjutant 
of  Potemkin,  occupied  his  place. 

About  this  period  Potemkin  repeatedly  travelled  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Tauris  and  back,  with  all  the  expedition  of  a 
courier,  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the  building  of  Kherson, 
in  order  to  prepare  a  splendid  triumph  for  the  empress.  The 
neglected  Sahim  Gherai  hastened  thither  to  meet  him,  and 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  urgency  of  his  wants ;  but 
Potemkin,  instead  of  rendering  him  any  assistance,  banished 
him  to  Kaluga,  where  he  fell  into  a  state  of  the  deepest 
poverty.     He  then  conceived  that  he  might  find  some  relief 
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from  his  fellow-believers,  and  fled  to  Turkey ;  but  the  sultan 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  as  a  traitor  and  renegade  at 
Khotchim,  to  be  conveyed  to  Rhodes,  and  then  despatched 
by  the  bow-string  (1787).  The  project  contemplated  by 
Potemkin  and  the  empress  was  to  raise  the  grand-duke 
Constantine,  second  grandson  of  the  empress,  to  the  dignity 
of  Emperor  of  Byzantium  at  the  expense  of  the  Turks,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  incorporate  the  kingdom  of  Poland  with 
Russia.  The  new  city  of  Kherson  was  no  sooner  ready  for 
this  grand  histrionic  performance,  than  the  empress  was  to 
travel  thither  to  receive  the  homage  of  her  new  subjects,  and 
to  deceive  the  world  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  pomp 
and  magnificence.  Joseph  II.  was  invited  to  meet  the 
empress  in  Kherson,  in  order  to  consult  with  her  upon  a 
partition  of  the  Turkish  empire;  but  Constantine  himself 
was  in  the  first  instance  left  at  home.  The  profusion  and 
extravagance  exhibited  by  Potemkin  during  the  empress's 
journey,  and  the  ffetes  prepared  for  her  reception  and  enter- 
tainment at  Kherson,  were  worthy  of  the  heaven-storming 
characters  of  the  pair.  They  remind  us  of  the  extravagance 
of  the  Abassides  and  the  descendants  of  Timur,  with  this 
difference,  that  civilization  and  the  arts  were  strangers  to  the 
people  of  the  Khalifs  and  of  the  Great  Mogul,  Never, 
perhaps,  was  there  seen  in  monarchical  Europe — where  such 
things  are  not  rare — such  a  monstrous  abuse  of  the  wealth 
and  well-being  of  a  nation,  and  such  insult  cast  on  public 
opinion  by  a  contemptible  comedy,  as  on  the  occasion  of  this 
imperial  progress. 

It  began  in  January,  1787,  and  was  continued  night  and 
day.  To  facilitate  the  journey  by  night,  Potemkin  had 
caused  great  piles  of  wood  to  be  erected  at  every  fifty  perches, 
which  were  kindled  at  night-fal),  and  imparted  to  the  whole 
district  almost  the  brightness  of  day.  On  the  sixth  day  the 
cortege  reached  Smolensk,  and  fourteen  days  afterwards  Kief, 
where  the  degraded  Polish  magnates,  who  made  a  trade  of 
their  nation,  their  honour,  and  their  friendship,  were  assem- 
bled to  offer  their  homage  to  the  empress  and  join  in  the 
revelry  of  her  court.     Potemkin  himself  had  gone  forward 
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in  advance  in  order  to  arrange  the  side-scenes  of  the  theatre 
"which  he  erected  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Kherson.  This 
journey  is  one  of  the  most  curious  examples  of  the  efforts  of 
flattery  to  amuse  and  deceive  sovereigns.  A  great  French  noble 
on  one  occasion,  in  order  to  afford  an  agreeable  surprise  to 
Louis  XIV.,  felled,  on  the  instant,  the  trees  of  a  vast  forest  the 
sight  of  which  displeased  the  monarch ;  but  this  was  a  paltry 
act  of  courtier  devotion  compared  with  the  gigantic  deeds  that 
Potemkin  executed.  The  course  of  the  Dnieper,  hitherto  ob- 
structed by  enormous  rocks,  forming  cataracts  called  the  Falls 
of  the  Borysthenes,  freed  from  these  obstacles  by  immense 
labour,  afforded  to  fifty  galleys,  which  bore  the  empress  and 
her  suite,  an  easy  navigation.  The  two  banks  of  that  river 
presented  the  most  exhilarating  and  animated  appearance  of 
which  imagination  could  conceive.  Deserts  were  peopled 
for  the  occasion,  and  palaces  were  raised  in  the  trackless 
wild.  The  nakedness  of  the  plains  was  disguised  by  towns 
built  for  the  purpose  of  a  day,  and  enlivened  by  fireworks. 
Chdins  of  mountains  were  illuminateu;  fine  roads  were 
opened  by  the  army ;  howling  wildernesses  were  transformed 
into  blooming  gardens ;  and  immense  flocks  and  herds  were 
driven  to  the  sides  of  the  road  in  order  to  delight  the  eyes 
of  the  empress  in  her  hasty  transit.  Villages,  and  in  the 
distance  well-built  country  mansions — happy  populations 
pursuing  their  rustic  labours  amid  songs  and  dances,  the 
unequivocal  proof  of  comfort  and  prosperity — all  contributed 
to  give  the  highest  idea  of  the  happiness  of  these  countries, 
and  Catherine  was  enchanted.  But  the  whole  of  this  picture 
was  an  illusion — a  vain  shadow,  evoked  for  a  moment  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert  by  the  gold  and  the  caprice  of  the  despot 
Potemkin.  Those  distant  towns  were  miserable  imitations 
of  theatrical  scenery  ;  the  villages  constructed  for  a  day,  and 
built  yesterday,  were  destroyed  on  the  morrow.  Those 
populations,  seemingly  so  gay,  so  happy,  collected  from  a  long 
distance,  were  marched  under  the  lash  from  station  to  station ; 
to  reproduce  before  the  eyes  of  the  empress,  under  a  new 
costume,  their  misery  travestied  into  content,  their  tears 
into  shouts  of  joy.     They  left,  and  the  sad  silence  of  the 
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desert  resumed  once  more  all  its  sway  over  those  unpeopled 
tracts  which  for  a  moment  had  been  astonished  at  the  pre- 
sence and  shouts  of  multitudes.^ 

The  ancient  favourite,  Poniatowski,  had  wished  to  be  pre- 
sent at  this  festival^  and  went  to  wait  for  the  empress  at 
Kauief ;  in  order,  as  it  were,  by  his  insipid  and  pitiful  cha- 
racter to  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  monarchical  splendour  of  a 
woman.  They  had  not  seen  each  other  for  twenty-three 
years.  Poniatowski  arrived  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
succour  and  concessions  in  favour  of  his  fragmentary  throne. 
He  accepted  an  alms  of  100,000  roubles  for  the  expenses  of 
his  journey,  was  very  graciously  received  by  Potemkin, 
treated  with  coldness  and  indifference  by  the  empress,  and, 
as  if  his  royal  Polish  income  was  simply  a  Rassiau  pension, 
he  begged  for  an  augmentation.  Catherine  gave  him  the 
riband  of  St.  Andrew,  and  promised  the  rest,  with  the  secret 
reservation  of  granting  nothing  which  might  retard  the  ruin 
of  Poland. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  Joseph  II.,  who  had  anticipated 
the  arrival  of  his  ally  in  Kherson,  travelled  to  meet  her  as 
far  as  Catherinoslaf,  to  swell  the  train  of  the  haughty  sove- 
reign, and  returned  with  her.  That  monarch,  then  regarded 
as  the  most  powerful  in  Europe,  affected  to  be  no  more  than 
the  most  illustrious  of  her  courtiers,  and  did  not  even  omit 
to  gratify  the  presumptuous  Potemkin,  whom  he  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  prince  of  his  empire.  At  the  same  time  the 
emperor  perceived  that  Catherine  was  shamefully  deluded  by 
the  appearance  of  prosperity,  civilization,  and  population  in 
those  regions  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  she  had  passed  through,  all 
was  again  to  become  empty  and  deserted.f  Like  the  villages, 
flocks,  and  men  by  the  wayside,  the  new  buildings  in  which 
the  distinguished  travellers  passed  their  nights,  and  the  houses 
and  shops  in  Kherson, all  vanished  again  when  they  had  served 
their  temporary  purpose.     It  will  not  be  regarded  as  incre- 

*  Most  carious  parfciculan  of  this  monster  hoax  may  be  foand  in  the  Memoire 
of  the  Count  S^g^r. 

t  Joseph  was  invited  by  Catherine  to  place  the  second  stone  of  a  town,  of 
which  she  had  herself,  with  g^eat  parade,  laid  the  first.  After  the  ceremony  he 
said,  **  The  Empress  of  Bussia  and  I  have  finished  a  very  important  business  in 
ft  single  day  :  she  haa  lud  the  first  stone  of  a  dty,  and  I  have  laid  the  last." 
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dible  that  7,000,000  of  roubles  were  expended  on  the  journey, 
when  it  is  kno.wn  that  the  throne  itself,  which  was  erected 
for  the  empress  in  what  was  called  the  Admiralty  at  Kherson, 
cost  14,000/.  Catherine  made  a  magnificent  entry  into  the 
new  city,  passing  under  a  triumphal  arch,  on  which  was 
inscribed,  in  the  Greek  tongue,  "  The  way  to  Byzantium." 


V. 


POLITICAL  AND  MILITARY  CAREER  OP  PRINCE  POTEMKIN — HIS 
SUDDEN  DEATH  ON  HIS  JOURNEY  TO  OTCHAKOF— HIS  CHA- 
RACTER, AS  SKETCHED  BY  COUNT  SEQUR — CURIOUS  PAR- 
TICULARS OF  THE  GREAT  PAVOURITE^S  LIFE — HIS  WEALTH 
— SUMMARY  OF  HIS  LIFE — PLATO  ZUBOF,  CATHERINE'S 
TWELFTH  AND  LAST  FAVOURITE. 

Had  Poterakin  been  as  great  a  general  as  he  was  capable 
of  devising  magnificent  projects  and  playing  the  Russian 
tyrant,  great  things  would  have  been  accomplished  in  1787 ; 
for  all  the  preparations  for  the  war  had  been  made  long 
beforehand.  The  kings  of  Prussia  (Frederick  William)  and 
of  England  were  the  enemies  who  were  making  preparations 
against  Catherine :  the  first,  mortified  at  the  little  respect 
which  the  empress  testified  to  him,  though  she  had  on  all 
occasions  paid  a  marked  deference  to  the  great  Frederick ; 
and  the  second,  jealous  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  she  had 
signed  with  France.  This  treaty  had  been  concluded  shortly 
before  the  journey  into  the  Crimea,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  ambassador.  Count  Segur.  These  two  powers  also 
induced  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  take  up  arms,  on  the  ground 
that  certain  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Constantinople  had 
been  very  badly  observed  by  Russia,  which  was  perfectly  true. 
Too  many  circumstances  proved  that  the  empress  always 
nourished  hostile  designs  against  the  Turks ;  and  even  the 
pompous  journey  she  made  through  the  Crimea  seemed  only 
to  have  been  undertaken  to  insult  them.  Moreover^  Potemkiu 
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desired  war;  and  the  Bassian  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, who  was  only  his  agent,  was  ordered  not  to  spare  the 
Divan  any  of  those  haughty  impertinences  which  might 
render  hostilities  inevitable.  Potemkin,  formerly  the  lover, 
remained  the  minister.  However,  it  was  his  interest  to 
make  himself  indispensable,  in  order  not  to  be  replaced  by 
some  favourite,  who,  on  quitting  his  post,  might  have  the 
ambition  and  the  capacity  requisite  for  exercising  influence  in 
state  affairs.  Momonoff,  who,  during  the  journey,  was  the 
accredited  lover,  wielded  over  the  mind  of  his  sovereign  almost 
absolute  power,  and  consequently  might  prove  dangerous. 
Catheiine,  however,  was  not  inclined  for  war,  and  flattered 
herself  with  peace,  whilst  Potemkin  rendered  it  impracticable. 
The  French  minister  also  feared  a  rupture  with  England, 
and  M.  de  S^ur  despatched  a  courier  to  the  French  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of 
calming  the  Divan,  by  representing  the  real  intentions  of  the 
empress,  who  was  disposed  to  make  large  concessions  to 
avoid  war.  Unfortunately,  the  courier  of  M.  de  Segur  was 
assassinated,  and  war  (1788)  was  declared  by  the  Porte. 
Field-Marshal  Romantzof  was  to  share  the  command  of  the 
army  with  Potemkin — that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  the  other  was  to  engross  all  the  merit.  Romant- 
zof declined  this  thankless  office,  and  Potemkin  stood  alone 
at  the  head  of  the  army ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  deceiving 
posterity,  for  no  one  has  ever  ascribed  to  him  what  was 
efiected  by  the  officers  under  his  command, — ^by  Bepnin, 
Paul  Potemkin,  Suvarof,  Kamenskoi,  Galitzin,  and  Kutusof, 
— all  of  whom  became  more  or  less  renowned  in  the  wars 
of  that  period.  Potemkin  found  in  Suvarof  precisely  such 
an  instrument  as  he  needed ;  for  to  that  general  the  will  of 
the  empress  or  her  favourite  was  in  all  cases  a  law  para- 
mount to  all  moral  obligations,  or  any  feelings  of  humanity. 
Potemkin  laid  siege  to  Oczakow,  without  any  resources  to 
continue  and  complete  it  with  success.  All  the  operations 
were  conducted  by  that  famous  minister  with  a  want  of 
order  and  activity  characteristic  of  his  mind,  more  capable 
of  conceiving  vast  plans  than  skilled  to  realize  them.     This 
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man  must  have  been  born  with  an  extraordinary  share  of 
good  fortune  not  to  have  failed  in  all  his  enterprises  through 
want  of  foresight,  activity,  and  judgment.  With  these 
defects,  so  important  in  a  general,  his  badly-conceived  plans 
were  ordinarily  no  more  than  extravagant  wishes,  vast  pro- 
jects, disproportioned  to  the  means  of  their  accomplish- 
ment. He  was  prodigal  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  and 
then  wept  like  a  child  over  those  whom  he  had  sacrificed. 
This  Russian,  so  famous  in  the  last  century,  was  a  strange 
compound  of  great  qualities  and  very  extraordinary  little 
conceits;  so  much  so  that,  by  a  perpetual  contrast  with 
himself,  he  excited  more  surprise  than  admiration  or  esteem. 
Astonishment,  however,  was  the  only  sentiment  which  he 
seemed  jealous  of  inspiring ;  and  he  openly  announced  that 
contempt  for  mankind  which  is  usually  found  in  those  whom 
men  and  fortune  have  too  much  flattered.* 

It  was  at  the  capture  of  Oczakow — a  siege  which  the 
indolence  and  carelessness  of  Potemkin  had  protracted  to  ten 
months — that  Suvarof,  possessing  in  a  puny  body  an  intrepid 
and  warlike  soul,  commenced  his  great  renown  by  mounting 
with  his  troops  to  the  assault,  and  making  a  horrible  carnage 
of  the  Ottomans.  But  whilst  all  the  forces  of  Catherine 
were  thus  occupied  in  the  south  of  her  empire,  the  King  of 
Sweden,  formerly  her  chevalier  and  friend,  armed  in  concert 
with  England  and  Prussia,  and  prepared  to  surprise  St.  Peters- 
burg. All  would  have  been  over  with  that  proud  capital—* 
the  work  of  Peter  the  Great — had  Gustavus  postponed  his 
declaration  of  war  for  four  days  \  for  the  Russian  squadron, 
which  was  anchored  at  Cronstadt,  would  have  weighed  anchor 
to  sail  towards  the  Archipelago.  That  young  and  adven- 
turous  king,  who  thus  precipitated  a  rupture  to  give  his  reign 
a  chivalric  and  warlike  glory,  without  having  calculated  his 
strength  or  his  opportunity,  learned  to  his  cost  that  the 
Swedes  were  no  longer  Scandinavians,  and  that  the  reign  of 
Odin   had  long   ceased  in  the  North.     The  adversities  of 

*  Such  at  least  is  the  idea  formed  of  that  celebrated  man  in  the  writings  of 
those  who  have  treated  him  with  the  most  &?oar— M.  de  S^nr  and  the  Prinoo 
daLigne. 
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Charles  XII.  might  have  taught  him  experieDce;  but  he 
had  forgotten  them^  and  only  desired  to  remember  the 
traditions  of  his  fabulous  ancestors^  and  not  the  historical 
examples  of  his  forefathers. 

In  the  following  campaign  the  Russians  took  Bender; 
and  the  military  operations  would  have  been  more  decisive 
had  Potemkin^  who  united  jealousy  to  his  other  vices,  not 
thwarted  and  in  1789  circumvented  Marshal  Roman tzof, 
whose  great  reputation  now  threw  him  into  the  shade. 
"Wearied  by  reverses,  the  Ottoman  Porte  opened  conferences 
at  Fokshani.  England  and  Prussia  actively  plotted  to  pre- 
vent peace,  and  excited  against  Joseph  II.,  the  ally  of  the 
empress,  so  many  embarrassments  in  Hungary,  Brabant,  and 
the  territory  of  Liege,  that  the  death  of  that  prince  was 
accelerated  by  anxiety  and  vexation.  The  star  of  Catherine 
triumphed  over  all.  The  Turks,  who  alone  remained  uncon- 
quered,  experienced  at  Ismail  a  new  disaster,  which  crushed 
them.  Suvarof,  having  received  from  Potemkin  orders  to 
capture  the  place  in  three  days,  made  two  successive  assaults ; 
twice  repulsed,  he  rushed  a  third  time  to  the  ramparts,  at 
the  foot  of  which  15,000  Russians  were  stretched  dead.  A 
valour  so  furious  having  at  length  conquered  the  resistance  of 
the  Ottomans,  the  ill-fated  Ismail,  given  up  to  all  the  resent- 
ment and  ferocity  of  the  Russian  soldiers,  became  the  vast 
tomb  of  its  inhabitants  and  garrison.  Thirty-five  thousand 
Turks  there  perished,  and  Suvarof  might  have  bathed  himself 
in  blood.  The  booty  of  that  victory  was  immense;  and 
the  wreck  of  the  population,  the  unfortunate  remnant  of  a 
massacre  which  the  weariness  of  the  soldiers  had  alone  spared, 
was  ultimately  transferred  to  Russia  (1791).  The  negotiations 
commenced  at  Fokshani,  and  continued  at  Jassy,  having  led 
to  no  result,  the  war  was  continued  under  Prince  Repnin, 
who  had  replaced  Potemkin.  Jealous  of  equalling,  and 
perhaps  surpassing,  the  glory  of  that  rival,  after  having 
captured  Babada,  a  rich  and  commercial  city  of  Bulgaria, 
he  marched  against  the  grand  vizier,  and  with  40,000  men 
attacked  100,000,  whom  he  vanquished  and  dispersed  at 
Motzim.      Potemkin,   eager  to   appropriate  the  impending 
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victory,  flew  with  the  rapidity  of  lightuiug  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, when  both  armies  were  ready  for  battle.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  Repnin  would  certainly  await  his  arrival  at  the 
army ;  but  he  did  no  such  thing.  He  offered  battle  before 
the  arrival  of  Potemkin,  whose  custom  it  was  to  enjoy  the 
fruits,  in  the  gathering  of  which  he  had  no  share.  This 
signal  victory  gained  by  Repnin  over  the  great  Turkish 
army,  led  to  a  violent  altercation  between  him  and  Potemkin,* 
who  came  too  late  to  have  any  participation  in  the  honours 
of  the  day.  Repnin,  however,  still  remained  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  Potemkin  afterwards  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  prevent  the  peace  for  which  Repnin  was  trying  to 
negotiate,  although  he  clearly  saw  that  the  course  of  events 
required  the  Russians  to  give  up  their  wholesale  conquest  of 
Turkish  provinces. 

Old  Marshal  Repnin,  therefore,  to  Potemkin's  grievous 
discomfiture,  had  accomplished  more  in  two  mouths  than 
the  haughty  favourite  had  done  in  three  years.  The  mortifi- 
cation attendant  upon  his  rival's  brilliaut  success  rankled 
like  poison  in  the  veins  of  Potemkin ;  and  not  long  after  his 
arrival  at  Yassy,  where  his  head-quarters,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  his  capital  aud  his  court  were  established,  he  be-» 
came  gloomy,  melancholy,  a  prey  to  vexation,  and  was  shortly 
seized  with  a  malignant  fever.  In  his  impatience,  he  pre- 
sumed to  treat  the  fever  with  the  same  haughty  contempt 
with  which  he  had  long  been  used  to  treat  his  fellow  men ;  he 
determined  to  struggle  with  it  and  overcome  it  by  his  iron 
constitution — laughing  at  his  physicians,  and  eating  salt 
meat  and  raw  turnips.  His  disorder  growing  worse,  he  desired 
to  be  conveyed  to  Otchakof,  his  beloved  conquest ;  but  had 
not  travelled  more  than  a  few  versts  before  the  air  of  his 

*  His  interview  with  Repnin  was  a  curious  scene.  "  You  little  Martinisfc 
priest,"  shouted  he,  (Repnin  was  a  zealous  Martinist,)  "  how  durst  you  under- 
take so  much  in  my  absence?  Who  gave  you  any  such  orders?"  Repnin, 
enraged  at  being  thus  accosted,  and  emboldened  by  success,  dared  for  once  to 
behave  towards  the  haughty  favourite  with  becoming  iinnness.  "  I  have  served 
my  country,"  he  answered;  <'my  head  is  not  at  your  disposal,  and  thou  art  a 
devil  whom  I  defy."  So  saying,  he  went  out  of  the  room  in  a  rage,  sUmming 
the  door  on  Potemkin,  who  rushed  afler  him  with  his  clenched  fist.  The  two 
Russian  heroes  were  within  an  ace  of  pummelling  one  another. 
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carriage  seemed  to  stifle  him.  His  cloak  was  spread  by  the 
road-side,  he  was  laid  upon  it,  and  there  he  expired  in  the  arms 
of  his  favourite  niece  Branicka,  who  had  accompanied  him. 
Catherine  fainted  three  tinies  on  hearing  of  his  death;  it 
was  necessary  to  bleed  her ;  she  was  thought  to  be  dying* 
She  expressed  almost  as  much  grief  as  at  the  death  of 
Lanskoi ;  but  it  was  not  the  lover  she  regretted ;  it  was  the 
friend  whose  genius  assimilated  with  her  own,  whom  she 
considered  as  the  support  of  her  throne,  and  the  executor 
of  her  vast  projects.  Catherine,  holding  her  usurped  sceptre, 
was  a  woman,  and  timid :  she  was  accustomed  to  behold  in 
Potemkin  a  protector  whose  fortune  and  glory  were  intimately 
connected  with  her  own.  She  appeared  to  feel  herself  again 
a  stranger  in  Russia ;  she  began  to  dread  her  son,  and  took  for 
her  support  her  grandson  Alexander,  who  was  just  emerging 
from  boyhood,  with  intent  to  oppose  him  to  his  father. 

Count  Segur,  who,  as  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  lived 
long  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him,  has  thus  sketched  the 
character  of  this  Russian  vizier : — 

"  Prince  Gregory  Alexandrovitch  Potemkin  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  of  his  time ;  but  in  order  to  have 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  he  must  have  been  bom  in 
Russia,  and  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  la 
any  other  country,  in  any  other  time,  with  any  other 
sovereign,  he  would  have  been  misplaced ;  and  it  was  a 
singular  stroke  of  chance  that  created  this  man  for  the  period 
that  tallied  with  him,  and  brought  together  aud  combined  all 
the  circumstances  with  which  he  could  tally. 

"  In  his  person  were  collected  the  most  opposite  defects 
and  advantages  of  every  kind.  He  was  avaricious  and 
ostentatious,  despotic  and  popular,  inflexible  and  beneficent, 
haughty  and  obliging,  politic  and  confiding,  licentious  and 
superstitious,  bold  and  timid,  ambitious  and  indiscreet. 
Lavish  of  his  bounties  to  his  relations,  his  mistresses,  and 
his  favourites,  yet  frequently  paying  neither  his  household 
nor  his  creditors.*     His  consequence  always  depended  upoa 

*  When  a  creditor  presented  himself  with  his  hill,  Potemkin  woold  say  to  his 
secretary,  "  Why  don't  you  pay  this  man  ?"  giving  liim  at  the  same  time  a 
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a  woman,  and  he  was  always  unfaithful  to  her.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  activity  of  his  mind  or  the  indolence  of  his 
body.  No  dangers  could  appal  his  courage  ;  no  difficulties 
force  him  to  abandon  his  projects.  But  the  success  of  an 
enterprise  always  brought  with  it  disgust. 

'^  He  wearied  the  empire  by  the  number  of  his  posts  and 
the  extent  of  his  power.  He  was  himself  fatigued  with  the 
burden  of  his  existence ;  envious  of  all  that  he  did  not  do,  and 
sick  of  all  that  he  did.  Best  was  not  grateful  to  him,  nor 
occupation  pleasing.  Everything  with  him  was  desultory — 
business,  pleasure,  temper,  carriage.  In  every  company  he 
had  an  embarrassed  air,  and  his  presence  was  a  restraint  on 
every  company.  He  was  morose  to  all  that  stood  in  awe  of 
him,  and  caressed  all  such  as  accosted  him  with  familiarity. 

"Ever  promising,  seldom  keeping  his  word,  and  never 
forgetting  anything :  none  had  read  less  than  he;  few  people 
were  better  informed.  He  had  talked  with  the  skilful  in  all 
professions,  in  all  the  sciences,  in  every  art.  None  knew 
better  how  to  draw  forth  and  appropriate  to  himself  the 
knowledge  of  others.  In  conversation  he  would  have  as- 
tonished a  scholar,  an  artist,  an  artisan,  or  a  divine.  His 
information  was  not  deep,  but  it  was  very  extensive.  He 
never  dived  into  a  subject,  but  he  spoke  well  on  all  subjects. 

*'  The  inequality  of  his  temper  was  productive  of  an  in- 
conceivable oddity  in  his  desires,  his  conduct,  and  his  manner 
of  life.  At  one  time  he  formed  the  project  of  becoming 
Duke  of  Courland ;  at  another,  he  thought  of  bestowing  on 
himself  the  crown  of  Poland.  Hc>  frequently  gave  intimations 
of  an  intention  to  make  himself  a  bishop  or  even  a  simple 
monk.  He  built  a  superb  palace,  and  wanted  to  sell  it 
before  it  was  finished.  One  day  he  would  dream  of  nothing 
but  war;  and  only  officers,  Tartars,  and  Cossacks  were 
admitted  to  him :  the  next  day  he  was  busied  only  with 
politics ;  he  would  partition  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  put  in 
agitation  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe.     At  other  times,  with 

secret  sign  in  what  way  payment  was  to  be  made.  If  Potemkin  closed  his  hand» 
the  secretary  gave  the  man  money ;  if  he  opened  it,  the  poor  fellow  was  sent 
to  Siberia. 
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nothing  in  his  head  but  the  courts  dressed  in  a  magnificent 
suit  covered  with  orders,  presented  to  him  by  every  European 
potentate,  displaying  diamonds  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and 
brilliancy^  be  was  giving  superb  entertainments  without  any 
cause.* 

"  He  was  sometimes  known  for  a  month,  and  in  the  face  of 
nil  the  town,  to  pass  whole  evenings  in  the  apartments  of  a 
young  woman,  seeming  to  have  alike  forgotten  all  business 
and  all  decorum.  Sometimes,  also,  for  several  weeks  suc- 
cessively, shut  up  in  his  room  with  his  nieces  and  several 
men  whom  he  honoured  with  his  intimacy,  he  would  lounge 
on  a  sofa,  without  speaking,  playing  at  chess  or  at  cards, 
with  his  legs  bare,  his  shirt  collar  unbottoned,  in  a  morning 
gown,  with  a  thoughtful  face,  his  eyebrows  knit,  and  pre- 
senting to  the  view  of  strangers  who  came  to  see  him  the 
figure  of  a  rough  and  squalid  Cossack. 

"  These  singularities  often  put  the  empress  out  of  humour, 
but  rendered  him  more  interesting  to  her.  In  his  youth  he 
had  pleased  her  by  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  his  valour,  and 
his  masculine  beauty.  Having  arrived  at  maturity,  he  charmed 
her  still  by  flattering  her  pride,  calming  her  apprehensions, 
confirming  her  power,  and  caressing  her  fancies  of  Oriental 
empire,  the  expulsion  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Grecian  republics.  .  .  . 

"  Potemkin  began  everything,  completed  nothing,  dis- 
ordered the  finances,  disorganised  the  army,  depopulated  his 
country,  and  enriched  it  with  other  deserts.  The  fame  of 
the  empress  was  increased  by  his  conquests.  The  admira- 
tion they  excited  was  for  her;  and  the  hatred  they  raised, 
for  her  minister.  Posterity,  more  equitable,  will  perhaps 
divide  between  them  both  the  glory  of  the  successes  and  the 

*  Potemlim  bad  in  bis  suite  an  officer  of  high  rank  named  Bauer,  whom  he 
sent  sometimes  to  Paris  for  a  dancer,  then  to  Astracban  for  a  water-melon ;  now 
to  Poland,  to  carry  orders  to  his  tenants ;  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  deliver  news  to 
Catherine ;  or  to  the  Crimea,  to  gather  grapes.  This  officer,  who  thus  spent 
his  life  travelling  post,  requested  an  epitaph  to  be  ready  for  him  in  case  he 
should  break  his  neck,  and  one  of  his  friends  gave  him  the  following  :— 

"  Here  Bauer  lies,  beneath  this  stone : 
Coachman,  drive  on  V 
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severity  of  the  reproaches.  It  will  not  bestow  on  Potemkin 
the  title  of  a  great  man^  bnt  it  will  mention  him  as  an 
extraordinary  person ;  and,  to  draw  his  picture  with  accu- 
racy, he  might  be  represented  as  the  real  emblem,  as  the 
living  image  of  the  Russian  empire. 

'^  For,  in  fact,  he  was  colossal,  like  Russia.  la  his  mind, 
as  in  that  country,  were  cultivated  districts  and  desert  plains. 
It  also  partook  of  the  Asiatic,  the  European,  the  Tartar,  and 
the  Cossack ;  the  rudeness  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  eighteenth ;  the  surface  of  the  arts,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  cloister ;  an  outside  of  civilisation,  and 
many  traces  of  barbarism.  In  a  word,  if  we  might  hazard 
80  bold  a  metaphor,  even  his  two  eyes,  the  one  open  and 
the  other  closed,  reminded  us  of  the  Euxine,  always  open, 
and  the  Northern  Ocean,  so  long  shut  up  with  ice. . 

'^  This  portrait  may  appear  gigantic ;  but  those  who  knew 
Potemkin  will  bear  witness  to  its  truth.  That  man  had 
great  defects,  but  without  them,  perhaps,  he  would  neither 
have  got  the  mastery  of  his  sovereign  nor  of  his  country.  He 
was  made  by  chance  precisely  such  as  he  ought  to  be  fur 
preserving  so  long  his  power  over  so  extraordinary  a  woman.'* 

"  Potemkin,'*  says  Masson,  "  created,  destroyed,  or  con- 
fused, yet  animated  everything.  When  absent,  he  alone 
was  the  subject  of  conversation ;  when  present,  he  engaged 
every  eye.  The  nobles,  who  detested  him,  and  who  made 
some  figure  when  he  was  with  the  army,  seemed  at  his  sight 
to  sink  into  nothingness,  and  to  be  annihilated  before  him. 
He  received  the  greatest  men  of  the  empire  as  if  they  were 
footmen,  and  sometimes  entered  Catherine's  apartments 
with  his  legs  bare,  and  his  hair  about  his  ears,  and  scarcely 
noticing  the  little  Paul.  Several  travellers  have  described 
the  pomp  of  his  entertainments,  the  laborious  luxury  of  his 
house,  and  the  value  of  his  diamonds  ;  and  German  scribblers 
have  carefully  related  how  many  bank-notes  he  had  bound 
up  as  books  in  his  library,  and  what  he  paid  for  the  cherries, 
a  plate  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to  present  every  New 
Year's  Day  to  his  august  sovereign ;  or  the  cost  of  his 
sturgeon  soup,  which  was  his  favourite  dish ;  or  how  many 
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hundred  miles  he  would  send  a  iield-ofScer  for  a  melon^  or 
a  nosegay  to  present  to  one  of  his  mistresses/^ 

To  relate  all  the  particulars  of  Potemkin^s  life  would  be 
to  fill  perhaps  a  not  unamusing  volume.  The  Prince  de 
Ligne^  who' wrote  flatteries  and  tales  to  him^  said^  "There  is 
something  gigantic^  romantic^  and  barbaric  in  his  character  /' 
and  it  was  true.  A  child  of  the  blind  caprice  of  accident, 
he  had  all  the  vices  which  such  a  fortune  supposes  j  and  never 
was  an  Asiatic  Satrap^  never  was  an  ignorant  despot  more 
irritable  or  more  haughty.  He  entertained  towards 
foreigners  that  stupid  contempt  which  cliaracterizes  the 
inferior  classes  of  his  nation.  Several  French  emigrants, 
who  had  sufficiently  distinguished  themselves  at  the  siege 
of  Oczakow  to  merit  marks  of  his  esteem  and  gratitude^  ouly 
experienced  the  effects  of  his  brutality.*  Conversing  one 
day  with  them  concerning  the  French  Revolution,  Potemkin 
had  the  impudence  to  say,  addressing  himself  to  Langeron, 
"  Colonel,  your  countrymen  are  fools.  I  would  only  require 
the  grooms  in  my  stables  to  bring  them  to  their  senses.^' 
The  indignant  emigrant  proudly  answered,  "  Prince,  I  do 
not  believe  you  would  succeed  with  all  your  army.'^  At 
these  words  Potemkin  rose  in  anger,  and  threatened  to  send 
Langeron  into  Siberia.  Potemkin  frequently  went  so  far  as 
to  strike  his  general  officers.  One  day  he  gave  a  blow  to  a 
foreign  major,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  mistress  of  the 
despot,  had  praised  the  beauty  of  another  woman.  The 
fortune  of  Potemkin  was  immense,  and  arose  entirely  from 
the  presents  of  the  sovereign.  On  a  single  occasion — that 
is  to  say,  on  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg  after  his  campaign 
against  the  Turks — she  gave  him  a  palace  estimated  at  six 
hundred  thousand  roubles,  aud  a  dress  embroidered  with 
diamonds  which  had  cost  at  least  two  hundred  thousand.  In 
bis  personal  luxury  there  was  something  of  the  gigantic : 
his  table  usually  cost  a  thousand  roubles  a  day;  it  was 
covered  with  the  most  delicate  viands  aud  the  rarest  fruits. 
He  required  cherries  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  paid  for  them 

*  Roger  Daxnas,  Langeron,  Kichelien.     After  this  dispute  with  Potemkin, 
Langeron  immediately  retired  to  Aastria. 
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a  rouble  each.  When  he  gave  a  festival  he  threw  money  among 
the  people.  But,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  magnificence^  this 
savage  Lucullus  never  paid  his  debts^  and  maltreated  his 
creditors.  Finally,  to  complete  his  portrait,  this  great  lord 
with  naked  feei^  encircled  his  own  head  with  all  the  titles, 
all  the  decorations,  and  all  the  honours  that  the  first  subject 
in  Russia  could  not  acquire,  unless  he  was  the  brother  of  the 
sovereign  or  his  heir.  The  majority  of  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  loaded  him  with  their  favours,  and  courted  his  sup- 
port without  gaining  his  gratitude.  He  wore  the  ribands 
of  their  orders,  and  received  their  presents  as  a  legitimate 
tribute.  If  his  life  was  a  full  and  continued  series  of  pros- 
perity, his  death  seems  to  have  been  an  additional  happiness, 
since  it  was  unexpected  and  painless.  To  arrive  at  so  brilliant 
a  fortune,  to  attain  to  an  eminence  so  lofty,  Potemkin  had  no 
need  of  great  talents  or  great  qualities ;  he  only  required  a 
handsome  face  and  an  athletic  constitution ;  the  vices  of  a 
corrupt  woman  did  the  rest.  This  golden-headed  colossus  had 
its  feet  in  the  mire ;  for  when  it  was  overturned,  those  who 
had  long  admired  it  blushed  at  their  homage,  unable  to  con- 
ceive that  a  man  whose  only  quality  was  audacity,  whose  only 
talent  was  intrigue,  and  who  united  in  his  person  all  vices 
and  all  defects,  should  so  long  have  domineered  over  the 
empress  and  the  empire.  Notwithstanding  his  indiflTerence - 
and  carelessness,  the  death  of  this  man  left  a  void  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  which  he,  for  a  long  time,  had 
solely  directed,  and  many  ministers  were  summoned  to  divide 
the  burden.  Besborodko,  who  had  served  under  Potemkin 
(1793);  the  favourite  Plato  Zubof,  who  aspired  to  pass- 
from  the  boudoir  to  the  political  cabinet;  and  Nicholas 
Soltikoff,  shared  the  administration. 

The  wealth  of  Potemkin  has  been  exaggerated  :  it  was  far 
short  of  that  of  Mentchikoff,  and  still  further  off  what  the  un- 
worthy Biren  amassed.     Even  the  last  favourite  was  in  pos- 


*  At  his  own  house  he  was  nsnally  dressed  iu  the  most  slovenly  manner, 
with  his  feet  hare.  Even  when  he  received  foreigners  of  distinction  and 
ministers,  he  lolled  under  a  canopy^  and  did  not  deign  to  ask  them  to  he 
seated. 
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session  of  more.  It  is  true  Potemkin  drew  immediately  from 
the  imperial  coffers ;  but  he  also  spent  a  great  deal  for  the 
empire^  and  showed  himself  as  much  grand  prince  of  Russia 
as  the  favourite  of  Catherine.  Zubof  had  equal  command 
over  the  public  treasury,  and  never  expended  a  rouble  for 
the  public. 

What  distinguished  Potemkin  from  all  his  colleagues  is, 
that  after  losing  the  heart  of  the  empress,  he  still  retained 
her  entire  confidence.  Ambition  succeeded  love  in  his  breast ; 
and,  preserving  the  same  unbounded  influence,  every  succeed- 
ing favourite  was  appointed  by  him  and  remained  subordi- 
nate to  him. 

Plato*  Zubof,  the  twelfth  and  last  of  Catherine's  avowed 
favourites,  succeeded  in  some  degree  to  the  position  which 
Potemkin  had  held  as  a  sort  of  vice-emperor.  Zubof  had 
superseded  Momonof,  who  soon  wearying  of  the  faded  charms 
of  a  mistress  of  sixty,  became  enamoured  of  the  young 
princess  Sherbatof,  and  had  the  courage  to  avow  it  and  ask 
permission  to  marry  her.  Catherine  had  pride  and  gene- 
rosity enough  to  grant  his  request  without  any  reproaches. 
She  saw  him  married  at  court  to  the  object  of  his  affection 
and  sent  him  to  Moscow  loaded  with  presents.  But  it  was 
currently  reported  that  Momonof  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
mention  to  his  wife  some  particulars  of  his  interviews  with 
the  empress,  and  that  she  divulged  them  with  a  levity  which 
Catherine  could  not  forgive.  One  night,  when  the  husband 
and  wife  were  gone  to  rest,  the  master  of  the  police  at 
Moscow  entered  their  chamber,  and  after  showing  them  au 
order  from  her  majesty,  left  them  in  the  hands  of  six  womea 
and  retired  to  an  adjoining  room.  Then  the  six  women,  or 
rather  the  six  men  dressed  as  women,  seized  the  babbling 
lady,  and  having  completely  stripped  her,  flogged  her  with 
rods  in  the  presence  of  Momonof,  whom  they  forced  to  kneel 
down  during  the  ceremony.  When  the  chastisement  was  over, 
the  police-master  re-entered   the  room  and  said,  "This  is 


*  This  name  led  the  courtiers  to  say  that  Catherine  ended  with  jPhtonie 
love. 
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the  way  the  empress  panishes  a  first  indiscretion.  For  the 
second,  people  are  sent  to  Siberia.'' 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1789,  when  the  empress  was  at 
Tzarskoeselo,  that  Momonof  was  married  and  dismissed. 
Lieutenant  Zubof  commanded  the  detachment  of  horse-guards 
in  attendance,  and  being  the  only  young  officer  in  sight,  he 
owed  his  preferment  to  that  fortunate  circumstance.  Nicholas 
Soltikof^  to  whom  he  was  distantly  related^  and  who  was 
at  that  time  in  high  credit,  took  pains  to  promote  his 
interest,  hoping  to  find  in  him  a  protector  against  Potemkin, 
whom  he  heartily  disliked.  After  some  secret  conferences 
in  presence  of  the  Mentor,*  Zubof  was  approved^  and  sent 
for  more  ample  information  to  Mademoiselle  Protasof  and 
the  empress's  physician.  The  account  they  gave  must  have 
been  favourable,  for  he  was  named  aide-de-camp  to  the 
empress,  received  a  present  of  a  hundred  thousand  roubles 
(10,000/.)  to  furnish  him  with  linen,  and  was  installed  in 
the  apartments  of  the  favourites  with  all  the  customary 
advantages.  The  next  day  this  young  man  was  seen  familiarly 
offering  his  arm  to  his  sovereign,  equipped  in  his  new 
uniform,  with  a  large  hat  and  feather  on  his  head,  attended 
by  his  patron  and  the  great  men  of  the  empire,  who  walked 
behind  him  with  their  hats  off,  thoagh  the  day  before  he  had 
danced  attendance  in  their  ante-chambers.  His  own  were 
now  filled  with  aged  generals,  and  ministers  of  long  service, 
all  of  whom  bent  the  knee  before  him.  He  was  a  genius 
discerned  by  the  piercing  eye  of  Catherine;  the  treasures 
of  the  empire  were  lavished  on  him,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
empress  was  sanctioned  by  the  meanness  and  shameful 
assiduities  of  her  courtiers.f 

The  new  favourite  was  not  quite  five-and-twenty  years 
old,  the  empress  was  upwards  of  sixty.  Zubof  spoke  French 
fluently,  was  of  a  polite  and  pliant  disposition,  and  could 

*  Soltikof  was  governor  to  the  grand-dukes,  and  minister-at-war. 
t  Zubof  being  one  day  hunting,  halted  with  his  8uit«  in  the  road  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Tzarskoeselo.  The  courtiers  who  were  going  to  court,  the  couriers, 
the  post,  all  the  carriages,  and  all  the  peasants  were  stopped ;  no  one  dared  pass 
till  the  young  man  thought  proper  to  quit  the  road;  and  he  stayed  in  it  more 
than  an  hour  waiting  for  his  game. 
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converse  a  little  on  literary  subjects^  and  praotised  music. 
He  was  of  middle  height^  but  supple^  muscular^  and  well* 
made.  He  had  a  high  and  intelligent  forehead,  with  fine 
eyes,  and  his  countenance  had  not  that  cold,  downcast,  and 
supercilious  air  which  it  afterwards  assumed.  Catherine 
finished  by  treating  him  as  much  like  a  son  as  a  lover,  took 
upon  herself  the  care  of  his  education,  and  grew  more  and 
more  attached  to  her  own  work,  which  became  her  idol. 
Yet  even  at  this  advanced  period  of  her  life  she  revived  the 
orgies  and  lupercalia  which  she  had  formerly  celebrated  with 
the  brothers  OrloflT.  Valerian,  a  younger  brother  of  Zubof, 
and  Peter  Soltikof,  their  friend,  were  associated  in  office  with 
the  favourite.  With  these  three  young  libertines  did 
Catherine,  the  aged  Catherine,  spend  her  days,  while  her 
armies  were  slaughtering  the  Turks,  cutting  throats  with 
the  Swedes,  and  ravaging  Poland ;  while  her  people  were 
groaning  in  wretchedness  and  famine,  and  devoured  by 
tyrants  and  extortioners. 

It  was  at  this  time  she  formed  a  more  intimate  society,  com- 
posed of  her  favourites,  and  certain  of  her  most  trusty  ladies 
and  courtiers.  This  society  met  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
under  the  name  of  the  Little  Hermitage.  The  parties  were 
frequently  masked,  and  the  greatest  privacy  prevailed.  They 
danced,  represented  proverbs,  played  forfeits,  joked,  romped, 
and  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  frolics  and  gambok.  Leof 
Narishkin  acted  the  same  part  there  as  Boquelaure  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIY. ;  and  a  fool  by  title,  M atrona  Danilova, 
seconded  him.  This  was  an  old  gossip,  whose  wit  consisted 
only  in  uttering  the  most  absurd  vulgarities^  and  as  she 
enjoyed  the  common  right  of  fools,  that  of  saying  anything, 
she  was  loaded  with  presents  by  the  lower  order  of  courtiers. 
Such  foreign  ministers  as  were  in  favour  with  the  empress 
were  sometimes  admitted  to  the  Little  Hermitage.  Segur, 
Cobenzel,  Steding,  and  Nassau  chiefly  enjoyed  this  distinc- 
tion ;  but  Catherine  afterwards  formed  another  assembly,  more 
confined  and  more  mysterious,  which  was  called  the  Small 
Society.  The  three  favourites  just  mentioned,  Madame 
Branicka,  Protasof,  and  some  confidential  women  and  valets 
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de  chambre,  were  its  only  members.  In  this  circle  the  Cybele 
of  the  North  celebrated  her  most  secret  mysteries. 

This  chapter  might  be  enlarged  by  enumerating  the  sur- 
names^ titles^  and  dignities  of  each  favourite  ;  but  they  would 
not  be  worth  printing,  as  not  deserving  even  to  be  mentioned. 
It  is  sufficiently  known  that  Catherine,  after  having  heaped 
upon  her  minions  all  the  places,  titles,  and  orders  of  knight- 
hood in  Russia,  wrote  to  Vienna  to  obtain  for  them  succes- 
sively patents  of  count  and  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  The  orders  of  Poland  and  Prussia  bedaubed  also  the 
foffouriles  of  the  favourites.  Potemkin  and  Zubof,  when  they 
displayed  all  their  decorations,  looked  like  the  hawkers  of 
ribbons  and  trinkets  at  a  fair. 

In  like  manner  may  we  pass  over  the  gifts  and  presents 
bestowed  on  the  favourites.  Mention  need  only  be  made 
of  what  they  received  publicly  as  recompenses  ;  and,  however 
enormous  the  sum  may  appear,  it  was  not  equal  to  the  giftd 
lavished  on  them  in  secret.  Who  can  calculate  what  the 
Orloflfe,  Potemkin,  and  the  Zubofs  received  ?  Had  they  not  the 
imperial  treasury  at  command,  without  giving  any  account 
of  the  sums  they  took  out  ?  And  were  not  places,  rank, 
justice,  impunity,  nay,  even  foreign  alliances,  peace,  and  war, 
purchased  of  them  and  of  their  creatures  ? 


VI. 

Catherine's  design  of  making  her  grand- daughter  queen 

OF  SWEDEN invites  THE  YOUNG  KING  TO  ST.  PETERSBURG 

— FAILURE  OF  THE  MATCH  ON  THE  SCORE  OF  RELIGION THE 

EMPRESS  HAS  A  SLIGHT  STROKE  OF  APOPLEXY  CONSEQUENT 
UPON  HER  VEXATION  THEREFROM — HER  SECOND  SEIZURE 
AND  DEATH SUMMARY  OF  HER  REIGN  AND  CHARACTER. 

Catherine  had  now  conquered,  either  by  her  arms  or  by 
her  intrigues,  almost  one-half  of  Poland,  the  Crimea,  the 
Kuban,  and  a  part  of  the  frontiers  of  Turkey.     But  she 
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bad  no  need  of  armaments  and  battles  for  usurping  another 
rich  and  well-peopled  country.  Conrland  and  Semigallia^ 
where  still  reigned  Duke  Peter^  the  feeble  son  of  the  famous 
Biren^  had  long  been  prepared  for  annexation^  which  was 
now  effected  almost  without  an  effort.  Some  discontent, 
however,  remained  in  Conrland — discontent  brought  on  pro- 
scription ;  and  the  possessions  of  the  proscribed  were  given 
to  the  courtiers  of  Catherine.  The  favourite,  Plato  Zubof, 
and  his  brother  Valerian,  obtained  a  great  part  of  those  rich 
and  shameful  spoils. 

After  the  peace  of  Varela,  Catherine  set  herself  to  devise 
some  new  means  of  re-establishing  her  interest  in  Sweden. 
To  marry  one  of  the  grand-duchesses  to  the  prince- royal  then 
became  her  favourite  project ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  this 
matrimonial  alliance  was  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty  of 
peace.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  grand-duchess 
Alexandra  was  trained  up  to  the  expectation  of  being  one 
day  Queen  of  Sweden;  but  the  violent  and  sudden  death  of 
Gustavus  III.,  by  the  hand  of  Ankastroem,  frustrated  the 
schemes  of  Catherine,  whose  design  had  been  to  send  him 
at  the  head  of  his  Swedes  into  France,  there  to  act  the  same 
part  as  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.  had  done  in 
Germany  and  Poland,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  there  meet 
with  a  similar  fate;  in  which  case  she  would  have  made 
herself  regent  over  the  minority  of  an  orphan  King  of 
Sweden,  whom,  together  with  his  kingdom,  she  would  have 
taken  under  her  maternal  care.  But  the  Duke  of  Suder- 
mania,  having  seized  the  reins  of  government  during  the 
minority  of  his  nephew,  displayed  sentiments  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  Russian  system.  Less  gallant  than  his 
brother,  he  did  not  feel  himself  disposed  to  sacrifice  his 
country  to  the  ladies;  and  failed  not  to  reciprocate  the 
hatred  which  Catherine  had  conceived  for  him  during  the 
war,  when  the  noise  of  his  cannon  had  reached  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  palace  of  the  czars. 

The  vilest  corruption,  the  basest  and  most  cowardly  in- 
trigues were  employed  against  him.  Europe  even  saw  with 
fresh  horror  a  woman,  who  pretended  to  be  an  image  of  God 
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adored  on  the  throne,  exciting  revolt  in  a  nation,  buying 
traitors,  and  paying  assassins.  To  remove  the  regent,  sub- 
stitute a  counci]  of  her  creatures  in  his  stead,  and  harness 
Sweden  to  her  chariot  by  the  side  of  Poland,  were  the 
objects  at  which  she  aimed,  and  which  she  sought  to  attain 
by  all  the  means  that  could  be  devised.  Stackelberg,  whose 
wit  and  urbanity  had  charmed  the  late  king,  and  who,. to 
use  his  own  words,  had  found  in  that  prince  "  a  true  and 
worthy  knight  of  his  immortal  sovereign,^'  demanded  to  be 
recalled.  His  haughtiness  could  not  stoop  to  act  a  part  of 
little  consequence  with  the  regent  of  a  young  king,  after 
having  himself  been  so  long  regent  over  an  old  one  in 
Poland.  Romantzof  succeeded  him ;  but  plots  and  intrigues, 
of  which  the  regent  complained,  required  his  recal.  The 
deepest  indignation  was  felt  at  the  impudence  with  which 
the  traitor  Armfeldt  was  set  on,  protected,  and  defended  by 
Russia,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  proofs  of  his  attempts,  and 
the  most  pressing  remonstrances. 

Even  after  the  exposure  of  ArmfeldVs  conspiracy,  and  of 
the  part  played  in  it  by  Zubof  and  his  subordinates,  Catherine 
did  not  abandon  her  pVoject.  To  strike,  therefore,  at  the 
root  of  her  hopes,  the  regent  demanded  in  marriage  for  his 
ward  one  of  the  princesses  of  Mecklenburg,  who  was  solemnly 
betrothed  to  him,  and  the  match  was  announced  in  form  to 
all  the  courts  in  Europe.  Count  Schverin,  who  had  already 
been  in  Russia,  where  his  person  had  gained  him  many  friends 
among  the  ladies,  was  despatched  to  St.  Petersburg  with 
this  commission ;  but  at  Yiborg  he  found  an  order  from  the 
empress,  which  forbade  him  to  make  his  appearance  at  court. 
This  was  certainly  strange  conduct,  and  displays  rather  the 
pique  of  an  irritated  woman  than  the  reserve  of  a  sovereign. 
Because  the  King  of  Sweden  had  engaged  to  espouse  another 
princess  instead  of  her  grand-daughter,^she  refused  to  receive 
the  notification  conformably  to  established  custom!  The  re- 
spect she  owed  herself,  her  sex,  and  above  all,  her  amiable 
grand-daughter,  should  at  least  have  saved  her  from  the  humi- 
liation of  thus  publishing  her  chagrin.  On  this  occasion  she 
ceased  to  act  the  part  of  the  great  Catherine. 
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To  account  for  this  step,  do  less  indelicate  than  insulting, 
she  directed  her  charge  d'affaires,  or  rather  d'intriffues,  at 
Stockholm,  to  deliver  to  the  regent  a  note,  wherein  she  not 
only  made  the  Duke  of  Sudermania's  maintaining  the  con- 
nection between  Sweden  and  France  a  crime  of  treason  to  her 
imperial  majesty,  but  even  seemed  to  insinuate  that  he  was 
privy  to  the  assassination  of  the  king  his  brother.  The 
vexation  of  Catherine  and  the  folly  of  her  ministers  went 
still  farther.  Everything  announced  that  they  were  about 
to  treat  the  King  of  Sweden  like  Moliere's  Sganarelle,  by 
obliging  him  at  the  cannon's  mouth  to  break  his  engagement 
to  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  and  marry  the  grand- 
duchess  Alexandra.*  The  amiable  qualities  of  this  princess 
would  have  justified  a  young  king  in  fighting  to  obtain  her 
hand  rather  than  to  escape  it.  A  report  was  also  spread, 
that  the  king  was  already  enamoured  of  her ;  that  his  uncle 
had  done  violence  to  his  inclinations;  and  that  he  wished 
for  nothing  more  than  to  defer  his  marriage  with  the  Princess 
of  Mecklenburg  till  he  became  of  age,  that  he  might  then 
declare  in  favour  of  the  other  lady  who  aspired  to  his  hand. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  several  Swedes,  gained  over  by  the 
promises  of  Catherine,  and  by  the  hopes  they  had  formed 
from  the  munificence  of  that  ostentatious  princess,  endea- 
voured to  inspire  the  young  king  with  such  resolutions,  aud  to 
excite  in  his  heart  the  same  passion  as  had  been  raised  in  that 
of  the  amiable  Alexandra.  But  after  such  violent  proceedings 
against  the  regent,  who  could  expect  to  see  him  bend  and 
submit  ?  This,  however,  he  did  :  at  least,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  either  frightened  or  bribed.  M.  Budberg,  who  had 
just  made  the  tour  of  Germany  to  find  a  wife  for  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  having  brought  with  him  the  Princess  of 
Coburg  and  her  three  daughters,  was  deemed  capable  of 
surmounting  the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  a 
husband  for  the  young  grand-duchess.  At  first,  he  repaired  to 

*  Some  planks  were  kid  at  the  time  with  great  noise  and  preparation  on  the 
ice  of  the  Neva,  strong  enough  then  to  bear  castles,  to  facilitate,  as  was  said, 
the  passage  of  artillery  which  was  to  be  sent  into  Finland.  The  minister  and 
generals  talked  publicly  of  the  approaching  war;  a  proof  that  it  was  all  a  de- 
ception. 
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Mecklenburg,  to  negotiate  a  renanciation^  and  was  then 
sent  to  Stockholm  as  an  ambassador.  Threats^  promises, 
and  money  at  length  prevailed:  it  was  settled  that  the 
king's  marriage  should  be  deferred  till  he  was  of  agcj  and 
the  regent,  willing  no  doubt  to  show  that  his  pupil  was  free 
in  his  choice  and  in  his  conduct,  at  length  consented  to  make 
a  journey,  to  which  he  was  so  kindly  invited.  The  affair 
of  the  marriage,  which  was  the  true  motive  of  this  invitation, 
was  touched  upon  but  slightly  and  sentimentally.  ^'  If,  as  they 
say,  the  two  children  love  each  other  already ;  if,  when  they 
see  each  other,  they  should  still  prove  mutually  agreeable, 
we  will  consider  of  the  means  of  rendering  them  happy.'' 
Such  was  the  language  of  the  empress.  If  she  could  get 
the  king  to  her  court,  Catherine  thought  she  should  have  the 
game  in  her  own  hands.  *  Beckoning  on  the  charms  of  the 
princess,  and  the  kindnesses  which  she  herself  would  lavish 
on  the  king,  the  regent,  and  their  suite,  she  doubted  not  but 
that  the  young  Gustavus,  after  having  seen  her  whom  he  had 
ventured  to  refuse  for  reasons  of  state,  would  give  both  the 
kingdom  and  the  glory  of  Charles  XII.  to  possess  such  a  bride. 

No  one  had  more  claims  to  happiness  than  Alexandra 
Pavlovna.  At  fourteen  she  was  already  tall  and  womanly  :  her 
figure  was  noble  and  majestic,  softened  by  all  the  graces  of  her 
sex  and  age.  Her  features  were  regular,  and  her  complexion 
fair  as  alabaster.  Innocence,  candour,  and  serenity  stamped 
their  divine  impressions  on  her  brow;  and  light  flaxen  hair, 
which  seemed  always  arranged  by  fairy  hands,  fell  in  ringlets 
on  her  well-turned  neck.  Her  heart,  her  talents,  and  her  in- 
tellect were  in  unison  with  her  exterior  appearance.  Madame 
Willamof,  her  private  governess,  had  cultivated  the  noblest 
and  purest  sentiments  in  her  mind.  Exquisite  sensibility, 
good  judgment,  and  understanding  distinguished  her  infancy, 
and  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  came  near  her. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  young  man  more 
interesting,  better  educated,  and  of  so  great  promise  as  the 
King  of  Sweden.  He  was  at  seventeen  years  of  age  tall  and 
finely  shaped,  with  an  air  of  dignity,  intelligence,  and  mild- 
ness ;  there  was  something  too  of  grandeur  and  stateliness 
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about  him  that  commanded  respect^  notwithstanding  his  age; 
and  he  had  all  the  graces  of  youth^  without  the  awkwardness 
that  usually  attends  it.  His  manners  were  simple^  though 
courteous  and  polite.  Whatever  he  said  was  spoken  with 
reflection.  To  serious  things  he  paid  an  attention  not  ex- 
pected from  youth ;  he  displayed  knowledge  that  announced 
a  very  careful  education ;  and  a  certain  gravity  that  bespoke 
his  rank  never  forsook  him.  All  the  pomp  of  the  Russian 
empire,  which  was  sedulously  exhibited  to  his  view,  seemed 
in  nowise  to  dazzle  him.  In  that  brilliant  and  numerous 
court  he  soon  appeared  more  at  ease  than  the  grand-dukes 
themselves,  who  had  not  the  art  of  entertaining  anybody ;  so 
that  both  court  and  city  soon  drew  comparisons  between  them 
very  flattering  to  the  young  stranger.  The  empress  herself 
could  not  conceal  the  pain  she  felt  at  the  dissimilarity  between 
him  and  the  second  of  her  grand-children,  whose  rude  and 
brutal  boyish  tricks  offended  her  to  such  a  degree,  that  she 
put  him  under  arrest  once  or  twice  during  the  stay  of  the 
King  of  Sweden. 

Gustavus  had  arrived  with  his  uncle  and  a  numerous  suite 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  25th  of  August,  1796,  where  his 
presence  excited  the  liveliest  interest,  and  nothing  was 
neglected  to  make  him  pleased  with  his  reception.  All  the 
great  men  of  the  empire  were  eager  to  participate  in  the  joy 
of  Catherine,  who  selected  such  as  should  give  entertainments 
to  her  young  guest,  and  fixed  the  days.  It  may  readily  be 
supposed  that  during  this  succession  of  fStes  the  two  lovers 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  each  other.  Conversing 
and  dancing  together,  they  became  familiar,  and  soon  appeared 
to  be  mutually  enchanted.  The  aged  Catherine  assumed  an 
appearance  of  youth,  and  again  indulged  in  those  scenes  of 
innocent  joy  and  pleasure  vfhich  she  had  long  since  re- 
nounced. The  approaching  marriage  was  no  longer  a  secret ; 
it  was  the  common  topic  of  conversation.  The  empress 
addressed  the  young  king  and  her  grand-daughter  as  though 
already  betrothed,  and  encouraged  them  to  mutual  affection. 
One  day  she  made  them  give  the  first  kiss  of  love  in  her  pre- 
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sence ;  the  first,  no  doubt,  that  the  virgin  lips  of  the  young 
princess  had  ever  received. 

All  seemed  to  speed  happily  towards  the  desired  end.  The 
only  difficulty  that  remained  was  that  on  the  score  of  religion. 
Catherine  had  felt  the  pulse  of  her  court  on  this  subject,  and 
even  consulted  the  archbishop  to  know  whether  her  grand- 
daughter might  abjure  the  orthodox  faith.  Instead  of  answering 
in  the  way  she  anticipated,  he  merely  replied,  "  Your  majesty 
is  all-powerful/'  Afterwards,  not  finding  himself  supported  by 
his  clergy,  who  he  expected  would  have  been  more  tractable, 
he  was  desirous  of  appearing  more  Russian  than  the  Russians 
themselves ;  and,  to  flatter  the  national  pride,  he  resolved  to 
make  a  Queen  of  Sweden  of  a  princess  of  the  Greek  church. 
The  king  was  enamoured,  dazzled :  the  regent  appeared  to 
be  completely  gained.  Could  it  then  be  supposed  that  they 
would  reject  this  arrangement,  after  such  decisive  steps  had 
been  taken?  The  empress,  persuaded  that  there  was  no 
room  for  retreat,  left  to  her  favourite  ministers,  Zubof  and 
Markof,  the  care  of  drawing  up  the  contract  conformably  to 
her  views.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Swedish  ambassador 
formally  demanded  the  princess  in  marriage,  at  a  special 
audience  granted  him  for  that  purpose;  and  the  day  and 
hour  were  fixed  on  which  the  parties  were  to  be  publicly 
betrothed. 

That  day — which  was  the  21  st  of  September— exposed  the 
triumphant  and  imperious  Catherine  to  the  greatest  chagrin 
and  humiliation  she  had  ever  experienced.  The  whole  court 
received  orders  to  assemble  in  full  dress  in  the  throne-room. 
The  young  princess,  habited  as  a  bride,  and  attended  by  her 
sisters,  the  grand-dukes  and  their  wives,  and  all  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  with  the  grand-duke,  father  to  the  princess, 
and  the  grand-duchess,  who  came  from  Gatshina  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony  of  betrothing  their  daughter,  were 
assembled  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  empress 
herself  arrived  in  all  imaginable  pomp.  No  one  was  wanting 
but  the  young  bridegroom,  whose  tardiness  at  first  excited 
astonishment.     The  repeated  going  out  and  coming  in  of 
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Prince  Zubof^  and  the  impatience  which  the  empress  exhi- 
bited, showed  that  something  was  amiss.  The  king,  expected 
like  the  spouse  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  did  not 
appear. 

The  occasion  of  this  strange  delay  was  as  follows :  Gustavus 
was  to  have  been  at  court  at  seven  in  the  evening.  At  six, 
the  minister,  Markof,  brought  him  the  contract  and  the 
articles  of  alliance,  which  he  had  just  drawn  up  with  Zubof. 
Gustavus  having  read  them  over,  appeared  greatly  astonished 
on  finding  they  contained  articles  to  which  he  had  not  agreed 
with  the  empress,  and  asked  whether  it  was  &om  her  that 
they  were  brought  for  him  to  sign.* 

Markof  answering  in  the  aflSrmative,  the  king  replied  that 
he  could  not  possibly  consent.  He  observed  that  he  would 
lay  no  restraint  on  the  conscience  of  the  princess;  that  she 
might  possess  her  own  religion  in  private,  but  he  could 
neither  allow  her  a  chapel  nor  priests  in  the  palace ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  public  and  in  all  outward  ceremonies,  she  must 
conform  to  the  religion  of  the  country.  The  surprise  and 
embarrassment  of  Markof  may  be  conceived :  he  was  obliged 
to  take  up  his  papers,  return  to  Zubof,  and  inform  him  that 
the  king  refused  his  signature  1  He  soon  after  came  back  in 
the  greatest  agitation,  to  say  that  the  empress  was  already  in 
the  throne-room,  surrounded  by  all  her  court;  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  speak  to  her;  that  she  waited  for 
the  king;  and  that  he  flattered  himself  his  majesty  would 
not  bring  the  aflair  to  an  open  rupture,  which  would  be  an 
unheard-of  insult  to  the  Russian  sovereign  and  to  the  whole 
empire.  Besborodko  and  several  others  arrived  in  succession, 
exhorting,  urging,  praying  the  king  to  yield.  All  the  Swedes 
who  were  called  in  inclined  the  same  way — they  were  in  the 
pay  of  Catherine.  The  regent  contented  himself  with  saying 
that  it  depended  on  the  king,  drew  him  aside,  and  took  a 
turn  round  the  room  with  him,  appearing  himself  to  press 
him   while    speaking   to    him  in   a  low  voice.     The  king 

*  These  articles  were,  that  the  princess  should  have  her  private  chapel  and 
clergy  in  the  royal  palace ;  and  certain  engagements  besides  into  which  the  Swedes 
were  to  enter  against  France,  which  were  kept  very  secret. 
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answered  aloud^  '^  No,  no,  I  will  not ;  I  cannot ;  I  vrill  never 
sign  them  !"  He  withstood  all  the  remonstrances,  all  the 
importunities  of  the  Russian  ministers ;  and  at  length,  vexed 
at  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  beset  him,  he  retired  to 
his  chamber  and  fastened  the  door,  after  giving  again  a  clear 
and  peremptory  refusal  to  sign  anything  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  his  country.  The  Russian  ministers  remained 
stupified  at  the  audacity  of  a  boy,  who  dared  thus  resist 
their  great  sovereign,  and  concerted  how  to  break  the  cata- 
strophe to  her. 

These  debates  between  the  ministers  of  the  empress  and 
the  king  continued  till  near  ten  o'clock.  Catherine  and  her 
court  were  still  waiting ;  but  at  last  it  was  necessary  to  inform 
her  that  the  affair  was  broken  off.  She  rose,  attempted  to 
speak,  but  her  tongue  faltered ;  she  almost  fainted,  and  even 
had  a  slight  fit,  the  precursor  of  that  which  carried  her  off  a 
few  weeks  after.  She  withdrew,  and  the  court  was  dismissed, 
under  pretence  of  a  sudden  indisposition  of  the  king.  A  week 
afterwards,  Gustavus  quitted  St.  Petersburg,  presents  being 
made  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  gloss  over  the  affair  and 
prevent  irksome  remarks. 

The  visit  of  the  King  of  Sweden  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  en- 
tertainments to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  the  mortifying  circum- 
stances in  which  it  terminated,  hastened,  no  doubt,  the  death 
of  Catherine.  For  six  weeks  she  had  given  herself  up  to  a 
round  of  amusements,  and  subjected  herself  to  continual 
fatigue;  for  to  her  the  going  up  and  down  the  stairs  of  the 
palace,  the  business  of  dressing,  and  appearing  in  public,  had 
long  been  a  wearisome  task,  and  the  more  so  as  she  was 
still  desirous  of  looking  young  and  healthful,  and  was  always 
averse  to  the  use  of  her  sedan.* 

Towards  the  close  of  her  life,  Catherine  had  so  increased 
in  size  as  to  be  an  object  almost  of  deformity.     Her  legs, 

*  Aware  of  the  first  of  these  diflScuUies,  several  of  her  courtiers,  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  balls  and  entertainments  that  were  g^ven  by  them  in  honour  of  the 
king,  contrived  for  her  ease  that  the  stairs  of  their  houses  should  form  a  gentle 
ascent,  which  was  richly  carpeted.  A  gallantry  of  this  kind  cost  Besborodko  no 
less  a  sum  than  3000  roubles  (300^.),  which  he  expended  thus  to  render  his 
house  commodious  for  her  reception. 
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'wbich  were  always  swollen  and  often  ulcerated,  had  entirely 
lost  tbeir  shape,  and  she  could  no  longer  boast  that  hand- 
some foot  which  had  formerly  been  so  much  admired.  The 
noted  pirate,  Lambro  Canziani,  whom  Admiral  Ribas,  through 
the  favour  of  Zubof,  had  introduced  to  the  empress,  and  who 
acted  in  quality  of  buflToon,  after  having  previously  served  her 
as  corsair  in  the  Archipelago,  was  desirous  of  also  prescribing 
as  her  physician.  He  persuaded  her  that  he  had  an  infallible 
remedy  for  her  legs ;  and  was  even  himself  at  the  pains  of  fetch- 
ing water  from  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  a  cold  bath,  to  be 
used  once  a  day  for  her  feet.  The  application  succeeded  at 
first,  and  she  joined  with  Lambro  in  ridiculing  the  prescriptions 
of  her  physicians ;  but  the  swellings  soon  returned,  and  from 
late  hours  and  fatigue  her  disorder  greatly  increased.  When 
the  king^s  refusal  was  announced  to  her,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  her  court  after  having  summoned  it  to  celebrate 
the  betrothing  of  her  grand-daughter,  she  evidently  experienced 
a  slight  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Prom  the  constraint  which  for 
several  days  after  she  imposed  on  herself,  that  she  might 
betray  no  symptom  of  the  vexation  she  felt  at  the  refractori- 
ness  of  the  little  king,  the  tendency  to  that  malady  betrayed 
itself  increasingly  in  her  turgid  and  livid  countenance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  empress's  visit  with  the  king  at  the 
house  of  Samo'ilof,  a  bright*  meteor  shot  from  the  sky  over- 
head and  fell  into  the  Neva ;  and  this  fact  was  the  common 
talk  of  the  whole  city.  Some  would  have  it  that  this  beauti- 
ful star  was  a  prognostic  of  the  young  queen's  journey  into 
Sweden ;  while  others,  remarking  that  it  made  its  descent  near 
the  spot  where  the  citadel  and  the  tombs  of  the  sovereigns 
were  situated,  tremblingly  whispered  that  it  was  the  harbinger 
of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  empress.  The  phrase 
tremblingly  whispered  is  literally  exact ;  for  in  Russia  "death*' 
and  "  empress''  were  words  that  could  not  be  coupled  together 
without  danger  of  punishment. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1796,  Catherine  had  what  was 
called  her  Little  Hermitage  ("  small  society"),  and  displayed 
an  uncommon  flow  of  spirits,  having  just  received  news  that 
the  French  under  Moreau  had  been  obliged  to  repass  the 
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Rhine ;  and  she  wrote  upon  this  occasion  to  the  Austrian 
minister,  Cobenzel^  a  humorous  note.*  She  amused  herself 
greatly  with  Leof  Narishkin,  her  grand  ecuyer  and  first 
buflToon ;  trafficking  with  him  for  all  sorts  of  baubles,  which  he 
usually  carried  in  his  pockets  to  sell  to  her,  like  an  itinerant 
pedlar^  whose  character  he  attempted  to  personate.  She 
rallied  him  with  great  pleasantry  upon  the  terrors  to  which  he 
was  subject  upon  hearing  any  obituary  intelligence  ;  informed 
him  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  which  she  had  also  just 
learned,  and  spoke  of  this  event  in  a  free  and  jocular  manner. 
She  retired,  however,  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  assigning 
as  a  reason  that  too  much  laughing  had  given  her  slight 
symptoms  of  colic. 

The  next  morning  she  arose  at  her  accustomed  hour,  and 
sending  for  her  favourite,  gave  him  a  short  audience.  She 
afterwards  transacted  business  with  her  secretaries,  but  dis- 
missed the  last  that  came,  bidding  him  wait  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  she  would  presently  call  for  him  to  finish  what 
he  was  about.  The  valet,  Zachary  Constantinovitch,  waited 
for  awhile ;  but,  uneasy  at  not  being  called,  and  hearing  no 
noise  in  the  apartment,  he  at  last  opened  the  door,  when  he 
saw,  to  his  surprise  and  terror,  the  empress  prostrate  on  the 
floor,  between  the  two  doors  leading  from  the  alcove  to  her 
cabinet,  without  sense  or  motion.  The  man  ran  for  the 
favourite,  whose  apartment  was  above ;  physicians  were  sent 
for ;  and  Zubof,  seeing  her  in  this  alarming  state,  despatched 
his  brother  with  a  message  to  the  Grand-Duke  Paul.  Mean- 
while, the  imperial  family  and  the  rest  of  the  household  were 
ignorant  of  her  situation,  which  was  kept  secret.  Until 
eleven  o'clock — the  empress's  accustomed  hour  of  summoning 
the  grand-dukes — ^it  was  not  known  that  she  was  at  all  indis- 
posed ;  the  fact  of  her  being  seriously  ill  did  not  transpire 
till  one,  and  was  then  mentioned  with  a  timid  and  mysterious 
caution,  through  fear  of  the  consequences  of  mistake.  ''  You 
might  see,''  says  Masson,  "two  courtiers  meet  each  other, 

*  The  note  ran  tbns : — *'  I  hasten  to  inform  your  excellent  excellence,  that 
the  excellent  troops  of  the  excellent  court  have  given  the  French  an  excellent 
drubbing." 
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both  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  of  the 
empress's  apoplexy,  yet  questioning  one  another,  answering  in 
turn,  watching  each  other's  looks,  and  cautiously  advancing 
step  by  step,  that  they  might  arrive  both  together  at  the 
terrible  point,  and  \)e  able  to  talk  of  what  both  already  knew. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  frequented  a  court,  and  especially  the 
court  of  Russia,  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  importance  of 
these  things,  and  exculpate  the  historian  from  the  charge  of 
absurdity  for  relating  actual  circumstances/' 

Paul  arrived  in  the  evening  from  Gatshina.  Catherine 
still  breathed ;  but  nothing  was  thought  of  except  the  changes 
that  were  about  to  take  place,  and  the  individual  who  was  on 
the  point  of  succeeding  her.  His  presence  attracted  about 
him  some  courtiers  and  ministers,  while  others  disappeared. 
The  favourite,  a  prey  to  grief  and  consternation,  had 
relinquished  the  reins  of  empire ;  the  great,  occupied  with  the 
consequences  of  this  event,  arranged  their  affairs  in  private ; 
all  the  intrigues  of  the  court  were  disconcerted  in  a  moment, 
and,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  when  the  stock  is  destroyed, 
were  without  point  of  union. 

Paul,  accompanied  by  his  whole  family,  repaired  to  the 
chamber  of  his  mother,  who  gave,  however,  no  sign  of  recog- 
nition at  the  appearance  of  her  assembled  family.  She  was 
lying  on  a  mattress,  perfectly  still  and  without  any  appearance 
of  life.  The  Grand-Duke  Alexander,  his  wife,  and  the  young 
princesses,  burst  into  tears,  and  formed  round  her  a  most 
impressive  group.  Paul,  whose  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  mother 
by  whom  he  had  been  so  little  beloved,  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  extremely  overwhelming,  was  occupied  in  giving  direc- 
tions and  preparing  everything  for  his  accession.  In  the  pale 
and  haggard  countenances  of  the  old  courtiers,  wherever  they 
were  seen,  grief,  terror,  and  mortification  were  depicted ;  and 
they  successively  retired  to  give  place  to  the  new  comers. 
The  palace  was  surrounded,  and  all  the  streets  that  led  to  it 
were  crowded  with  carriages;  and  he  who  could  claim  the 
slightest  acquaintance  passed  the  day  there,  waiting  the  effect 
of  this  sudden  event.     Orders  were  given  that  no  person 
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should  quit  the  city^  and  no  courier  was  suffered  to  pass  the 
gates. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  Catherine  had  died  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  but  that  her  deaths  for  reasons  of  state,  was 
still  concealed.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  she  was  all  this 
time  in  a  lethargy.  The  remedies  which  were  administered 
produced  their  natural  effect,  and  she  had  even  moved  one 
of  her  feet,  and  pressed  the  hand  of  one  of  her  women ;  but, 
happily  for  Paul,  the  power  of  speech  was  gone  for  ever  ! 
About  ten  in  the  evening  she  appeared  suddenly  to  revive, 
and  began  to  rattle  in  the  throat  in  a  most  terrible  manner. 
The  imperial  family  hastened  to  her;  but  this  new  and 
shocking  spectacle  was  too  much  for  the  princesses,  who  were 
obliged  to  withdraw.  At  last  she  gave  a  lamentable  shriek, 
which  was  heard  in  the  neighbouring  apartments,  and  ex- 
pired ;  after  having  continued  for  thirty^seven  hours  in  a  state 
of  insensibility. 

If  the  love  that  monarchs  have  deserved  from  their  subjects 
has  been  sometimes  estimated  by  the  impression  produced  by 
their  death,  Russia  is  not  the  country  to  which  we  can  apply 
the  observation,  unless,  indeed,  the  court  be  taken  for  the 
whole  empire.  The  individual  who  was  the  greatest  loser  by 
the  death  of  the  empress,  and  whom  it  hurled  at  once  from 
the  pinnacle  of  greatness  and  power  into  the  obscurity  firom 
which  favour  had  raised  him,  was  also  the  individual  who  was 
most  afflicted  at  the  event ;  and  there  was  something  in  the 
expression  of  his  grief  truly  affecting.  Zubof  lamented 
Catherine  as  a  son  bewails  the  loss  of  his  mother ;  and  this 
was  the  only  moment  of  his  life  in  which  he  appeared  at  all 
interesting.  It  is  also  just  to  observe  that,  mingling  with 
the  crowd,  he  discovered  more  readily  the  station  that  was 
suitable  to  his  insignificance  than  the  courtiers  did  theirs, 
which  ought  to  have  been  still  by  his  side.  They  showed 
themselves  yet  more  base  than  he  was  humbled ;  and  though 
for  the  first  few  days  his  ante-chambers  were  deserted,  for  a 
long  time  afterwards,  when  he  appeared  at  court,  the  stupid 
courtiers  made  way  for  him  and  prostrated  themselves  before 
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him  as  before  a  sovereign — so  difficult  is  it  for  slaves  to  rise 
from  their  servility  1  We  must  do  him  the  further  justice  to 
acknowledge  that  he  did  not^  like  a  Mentchikof  and  a  Biren^ 
people  the  deserts  of  Siberia;  though^  at  the  instigation  of 
Esterhazy  and  certain  French  emigrants^  he  committed  acts 
of  great  injustice  and  inquisitorial  violence^  and  the  calamities 
of  Poland  may  in  part  be  considered  as  his  work.    • 

Count  and  Prince  Zubof,  the  last  official  favourite  of  Cathe- 
rine^ was  far  from  possessing  the  genius  and  ambition  of  Orloff 
and  Potemkin,  though  at  last  were  united  probably  in  his 
person  more  power  and  credit  than  those  celebrated  favourites 
had  ever  enjoyed.  Potemkin  was  indebted  for  his  elevation 
almost  solely  to  himself;  Zubof  owed  his  to  the  infirmities 
of  Catherine.  He  increased  in  power,  in  riches,  and  in 
credit  in  proportion  as  the  activity  of  Catherine  diminished, 
her  vigour  abated^  and  her  understanding  declined.  During 
the  last  years  of  her  life,  this  young  man  found  himself 
literally  autocrat  of  all  the  Bussias.  He  had  the  folly  to 
wish,  or  to  appear,  to  direct  everything;  but,  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  routine  of  business,  he  was  obliged  to  reply 
to  those  who  asked  him  for  instructions,  ''  Sdeldite  kak  pr6- 
gedi^^ — "Do  as  before.^'  Nothing  equalled  his  haughtiness 
but  the  servility  of  those  who  eagerly  prostrated  themselves 
before  him ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  meanness 
of  the  Russian  courtiers  has  always  surpassed  the  imprudence 
of  the  favourites  of  Catherine.  All  crouched  at  the  feet  of 
Zubof:  he  alone  stood  erect,  and  thought  himself  great.  Every 
morning  a  numerous  court  besieged  his  doors  and  filled  his 
ante-chambers.  Veteran  generals  and  grandees  of  the  empire 
did  not  blush  to  caress  the  lowest  of  his  valets.*  Stretched 
in  the  most  indecent  undress  on  a  sofa,  his  little  finger  in  his 
nose,  his  eyes  vacantly  turned  up  to  the  ceiling,  this  young 
man,  of  a  cold  and  self-flattering  physiognomy,  scarcely  vouch- 
safed his  attention  to  those  who  surrounded  him.  He 
amused  himself  with  the  tricks  of  his  ape,  leaping  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  degraded  courtiers,  or  conversed  with  his 

*  ThSse  valets  have  been  frequently  seen  to  beat  back  the  officers  and  generak 
who  crowded  round  the  doors,  and  prevented  them  from  being  shut. 
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buflToons ;  while  the  veterans,  under  some  of  whom  he  had 
been  a  serjeant — the  Dolgorukys,  the  Gallitzins^  the  Soltikofs^ 
and  all  who  were  distinguished  for  their  exploits  or  their 
crimes — standing  around  him^  waited  with  profound  silence 
till  he  condescended  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  them^  that  they 
might  again  prostrate  themselves  before  him.  The  name  of 
Catherine  figured  in  his  conversation ;  but  he  rarely  deigned 
to  pay  the  heir  of  the  crown  that  exterior  respect  which  the 
etiquette  of  the  court  required;  and  even  Paul  was  forced 
to  humble  himself  before  a  petty  ofScer  of  the  guards^  who, 
but  a  short  time  before,  had  begged  his  pardon  for  having 
offended  one  of  his  dogs.  To  obtain  money  or  favours  for 
his  dependants,  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine  paid  him  the 
most  assiduous  court.  Meanwhile,  none  of  the  twelve 
favourites  of  Catherine  appeared  so  poorly  endowed  in  mind 
and  {)erson  as  Zubof.  In  his  elevation  he  displayed  no 
genius,  no  virtues,  no  passions,  unless  we  account  as  such 
the  vanity  and  avarice  which  distinguished  him ;  accordingly, 
when  his  power  expired  his  emptiness  was  apparent.  The 
immense  wealth  of  his  family,  and  the  vast  estates  extorted 
by  his  father  from  the  landholders  of  his  provinces,  are  the 
monuments  which  he  left  of  his  administration.*  The  death 
of  the  empress  left  him  in  a  moment  to  the  obscurity  from 
which  she  had  drawn  him ;  as  the  ephemeron  of  a  day, 
produced  by  the  sun,  flutters  in  his  cheering  beams,  but 
cannot  survive  the  passing  breeze. 

There  were  other  personages  on  this  disastrous  occasion  of 
a  pale  and  woful  aspect,  but  these  were  incapable  of  weep- 
ing. In  them  it  was  an  air  of  guilt  rather  than  of  sadness, 
and  their  grief  would  bear  no  construction  favourable  to 
Catherine.  We  speak  of  those  creatures  of  the  favourite — 
'those  hypocritical  ministers,  those  dastardly  courtiers,  that 
crowd  of  wretches  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  whose  fortunes 
and  hopes  were  derived  from  the  easy  disposition  of  Catherine 
and  the  abuses  of  her  reign.  In  this  desponding  train  must 
also  be  included  those  who  had  a  share  in  the  revolution  of 
1762 :  these  men  appeared  to  awake  as  from  a  long  dream, 
*  Zubofs  father  was  made  a  senator. 

VOL.  11.  34 
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which  had  suspended  reflection^  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
influence  of  terror,  and  perhaps  of  remorse. 

As  to  her  physical  organization,  everyone  knows  that  Cathe- 
rine was  handsome,  and  even  at  seventy ^ears  of  age  she  re« 
tained  some  remains  of  beauty ;  but  it  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  her  beauty  was  of  that  style  whose  charms  cover  some 
indefinable  evil  —  a  beauty  which  the  condemned  angels 
borrow  when  they  are  supposed  to  mingle  with  mortals.  A 
painter,  it  is  said,  proposed  to  represent  her  as  a  mytho- 
logical nymph,  or  deity,  full  of  loveliness,  presenting  with 
her  left  hand  palms  and  flowers,  whilst  with  her  right  hand 
she  concealed  a  dagger  and  the  torch  of  the  furies.  That 
painter  had  a  just  conception  of  his  model.  Voltaire  had 
named  her  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  and  she  appeared  to 
have  accepted  that,  poetical  compliment  with  pleasure.  The 
title  suited  her  in  two  ways,  because  the  sovereign  of  Babylon 
had  stained  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  husband,  and 
usurped  his  power.  It  is  thus  that  Voltaire  himself  repre* 
sents  the  wife  of  Ninus,  on  the  faith  of  ancient  traditions,  in 
his  tragedy  on  that  subject.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose 
that  Voltaire  concealed  the  most  bitter  satire  under  the  mask 
of  ingenious  flattery.  However,  what  a  feeble  compensation 
is  this  for  all  the  falsehoods  which  he  uttered  in  reference  to 
Russia !  "  Whoever  had  seen  her,*^  says  Masson,  **  for  the 
first  time  in  her  State  apartments,  would  have  found  her  not 
below  the  idea  he  had  previously  formed,  and  would  have 
said,  '  This  is  indeed  the  Semiramis  of  the  North !'  The 
maxim,  Prasentia  minuit  famam,  could  no  more  be  applied 
to  her  than  to  the  great  Frederick.  I  saw  her  once  or  twice 
a  week  for  ten  years,  and  every  time  with  renewed  admira- 
tion. My  eagerness  to  examine  her  person  caused  me  suc- 
cessively to  neglect  prostrating  myself  before  her  with  the 
crowd ;  but  the  homage  I  paid  by  gazing  at  her  was  surely 
more  flattering.  She  walked  slowly  and  with  short  steps ; 
her  majestic  forehead  lofty  and  serene,  her  look  tranquil,  and 
frequently  cast  downwards.  Her  mode  of  saluting  was  by  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  body,  not  without  grace,  but  with  a 
smile  at  command  that  came  and  vanished  with  the  bow. 
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If  upon  the  introduction  of  a  stranger  she  presented  her 
hand  to  him  to  kiss,  she  did  it  with  great  courtesy,  and 
commonly  addressed  a  few  words  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
his  journey  and  his  visit ;  but  then  all  the  harmony  of  her 
countenance  was  instantly  discomposed,  and  for  a  moment 
the  great  Catherine  was  forgotten  in  the  sight  of  the  old 
woman ;  as,  on  opening  her  mouth,  it  was  apparent  that  she 
had  lost  her  teeth,  and  her  voice  was  broken  and  her  articu- 
lation bad.  The  lower  part  of  her  face  was  rather  rude  and 
coarse ;  her  grey  eyes,  though  clear  and  penetrating,  evinced 
something  of  hypocrisy,  and  a  certain  wrinkle  at  the  base  of 
the  nose  gave  her  somewhat  of  a  sneering  look."* 

The  character  of  Catherine  was  firm,  elevated,  virile.  She 
made  herself  respected  and  feared  by  a  nation  who  detested 
her;  but  in  private  life,  a  mere  woman,  she  exhibited  incon- 
ceivable weakness.  Her  favourites,  with  whom  she  Would 
never  share  the  throne,  whom  she  dismissed  and  disgraced  at 
pleasure,  exercised  over  her,  in  the  intimacy  of  an  illicit 
intercourse,  a  tyrannical,  a  humiliating  empire.  Orloff  and 
Potemkin  pushed  that  abuse  even  to  the  extreme  point;  in 
fact,  the  indomitable  Catherine  allowed  herself  to  be  beaten  by 
her  lovers,  only  opposing  her  tears  to  their  ferocity  !  She  was 
desirous  of  appearing  to  love  literature  and  the  arts,  but  it 
was  without  knowing  their  noble  emotions — without  feeling 
their  charms.  The  only  paintings  which  decorated  her 
boudoir  were  two — one  representing  the  burning  of  the 
Ottoman  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Tchesme,  and  the  other,  the 
massacre  of  the  Poles  in  the  faubourg  of  Praga. 

For  herself  and  her  court  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  had 
been  brilliant  and  happy,  but  the  last  years  of  it  Yffve  parti- 
cularly disastrous  for  the  people  and  the  empire.  All  the 
springs  of  Government  were  relaxed  and  impaired ;  every 
general,  governor,  and  chief  of  department,  had  become  a  petty 
despot.  Rank,  justice,  impunity,  were  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  An  oligarchy  of  about  a  score  of  knaves  partitioned 
Bussia,  pillaged  by  themselves  or  others  the  finances,  and 
shared  the  spoils  of  the  unfortunate.  Their  lowest  valets, 
•  M^moires  Secrets. 
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and  even  their  slaves  obtained  in  a  short  time  offices  of 
considerable  importance  and  emolument.  One  had  a  salary 
of  from  three  to  fbur  hundred  rubles  a  year  (30/.  or  40/.), 
which  could  not  possibly  be  increased  by  any  honest  dealing, 
yet  he  was  sufficiently  rich  to  build  round  the  palace  houses 
valued  at  fifty  thousand  crowns  (12,500/.).  Catherine,  so  far 
from  inquiring  into  the  impure  source  of  such  sudden  wealth, 
rejoiced  to  see  her  capital  thus  embellished  under  her  eyes ; 
and  applauded  the  inordinate  luxury  of  these  wretches,  which 
she  erroneously  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of 
her  reign.  In  the  worst  days  of  France,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, pillage  was  never  so  general  and  so  easy.  Whoever 
received  a  sum  of  money  from  the  crown  for  any  undertaking, 
impudently  retained  half,  and  afterwards  complained  of  its 
insufficiency  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more ;  and  either 
the  additional  sum  was  granted  or  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned. The  great  plunderers  even  divided  the  booty  of  the 
little  ones,  and  thus  became  accomplices  in  their  thefts.  A 
minister  knew  almost  to  a  rouble  what  his  signature  would 
j)rocure  to  his  secretary ;  and  a  colonel  felt  no  embarrass- 
ment in  talking  to  a  general  of  the  profits  of  the  army,  and 
the  extortions  he  practised  upon  the  soldiers.  Everyone, 
from  the  peculiar  favourite  to  the  lowest  in  employ,  consi- 
dered the  property  of  the  State  as  a  harvest  to  be  reaped, 
and  grasped  at  it  with  as  much  avidity  as  the  populace  at  an 
ox  given  up  to  be  devoured.  The  Orloffs,  Potemkin,  and 
Fauin  filled  their  places  with  some  degree  of  dignity;  but  in 
general,  during  the  last  years  of  Catherine,  none  were  so 
little  as  the  great.  Without  knowledge,  pride,  or  probity, 
they  could  not  even  boast  that  false  honour  which  is  to 
loyalty  what  hypocrisy  is  to  virtue.  Unfeeling  as  bashaws, 
rapacious  as  tax-gatherers,  pilfering  as  lackeys,  and  venal  as 
the  meanest  abigails  of  a  play,  they  might  truly  be  called  the 
rabble  of  the  empire.  Their  creatures,  their  hirelings,  their 
valets,  and  even  their  relations,  grew  rich ;  not  by  their 
bounty,  but  by  the  extortions  committed  in  their  name,  and 
the  traffic  made  of  their  credit.  They  were  also  robbed 
themselves,  as  they  robbed  the  crown.  The  meanest  services 
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rendered  to  these  men  were  paid  for  by  the  State ;  and  the 
wages  of  their  buffoons,  servants,  musicians,  private  secre- 
taries, and  even  tutors  of  their  children  were  defrayed  out  of 
some  public  fund  of  which  they  had  the  control.  Some  few 
among  them  sought  for  talents,  and  appeared  to  esteem 
merit ;  but  neither  talents  nor  merit  acquired  a  fortune  under 
their  protection,  or  partook  of  their  wealth  ;  partly  from  the 
avarice  of  those  patrons,  but  still  more  from  their  total  want 
of  decency  and  judgment.  The  only  way  of  gaining  their 
favour  was  by  becoming  their  buffoon,  and  the  only  mode  of 
turning  it  to  account  was  by  turning  knave. 

Thus,  during  this  reign,  almost  every  man  in  oSSce,  or 
who  had  credit  at  court,  was  the  favourite  of  fortune,  and 
acquired  riches  and  honours.  At  the  galas  given  by  the 
empress,  swarms  of  new-created  counts  and  princes  made  their 
appearance,  and  that  at  a  tinae  when  in  France  all  titles 
were  about  to  be  abolished.  If  we  except  the  Soltikofs,  we 
shall  find  at  this  period  no  family  of  distinction  taken  into 
favour.  In  any  other  country  this  would  have  been  no  evil ; 
but  in  Russia,  where  the  rich  nobility  is  the  only  class  that 
has  any  education,  and  often  any  principles  of  honour,  it  was 
a  serious  calamity  to  the  empire.  Besides,  all  these  upstarts 
were  so  many  hungry  leeches,  who  must  be  fed  with  the  best 
blood  of  the  state,  and  fattened  with  the  hard  earnings  of 
the  people.  A  frequent  change  of  kings  is  often  not  burden- 
some to  a  state  in  which  the  throne  remains  hereditary ;  but 
a  continual  change  of  favourites  and  ministers,  who  must  all 
load  their  hives  before  they  depart,  is  enough  to  ruin  any 
country  but  Russia.  How  many  millions  must  it  have  cost 
to  fill  successively  the  rapacious  maws  of  about  a  dozen 
peculiar  favourites?  How  many,  to  render  rich  and  noble 
the  Besborodkos,  the  Zavadofskys,  the  Markofs,  and  a  too 
numerous  list  of  others  who  might  be  named  ?  The  Orloffs, 
Potemkin,  and  the  Zubofs  acquired  revenues  greater  than 
those  of  kings ;  and  their  underlings,  agents  in  the  sale  of 
their  signatures,  and  managers  of  their  petty  traffic,  became 
wealthier  than  the  most  successful  merchants.  Castera  has 
given  a  detailed  list  of  the  gifts  bestowed  on  Catherine's 
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twelve  favourites,  making  in  the  total  a  sum  of  88,820,000 
roubles.  Of  this  enormous  sum  Masson  remarks  that, 
according  to  a  pretty  accurate  list  in  his  own  possessi6n,  it 
is  less  by  one- third  than  the  actual  amount  which  was  pub- 
licly bestowed  upon  the  favourites;  and  this  again  was 
exceeded  in  value  by  the  gifts  lavished  on  them  in  secret. 
All  this  profusion,  and  more  besides,  to  an  incalculable 
amount,  was  made  at  the  cost  of  a  state  which  was  brought 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  "  If  this  woman  lives  to  the 
natural  period  of  human  life,*'  said  Prince  Scherbatof,  ^*  she 
will  drag  down  Russia  with  her  into  the  grave." 

Russian  literature  and  art  owes  nothing  to  Catherine, 
though  she  corresponded  with  Voltaire  and  Dalembert,  and  in- 
vited Diderot  to  her  court  and  pensioned  him.  She  purchased, 
indeed,  a  few  libraries  and  collections  of  pictures,  pensioned 
a  few  flatterers,  flattered  a  few  celebrated  men,  who  might  be 
instrumental  in  spreading  her  fame,  and  readily  sent  a  medal  or 
snufi'box  to  a  German  writer  who  dedicated  some  h)'perbolical 
work  to  her ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  have  come  from  some 
distance  to  please  her,  and  to  have  acquired  a  great  name  to 
be  entitled  to  her  sufirage,  and  particularly  to  have  obtained 
a  recompense.  Jealous  of  every  kind  of  fame,  and  especially 
of  that  which  Frederick  the  Great  had  obtained  by  his 
writings,  she  was  desirous  of  becoming  an  author,  that  she 
might  share  in  it.  She  accordingly  wrote  her  celebrated 
"  Instructions  for  a  Code  of  Laws ;"  several  moral  tales  and 
allegories  for  the  education  of  her  grandchildren ;  and  a 
number  of  dramatic  pieces  and  proverbs,  which  were  acted  and 
admired  at  the  Hermitage.  Of  all  her  writings,  her  letters  to 
Voltaire  are  certainly  the  best.  They  are  even  more  interest- 
ing than  those  of  the  old  philosophical  and  cynical  courtier 
himself,  who  sold  her  watches  and  knitted  stockings  for  her ; 
and  who  repeats  in  his  letters  the  same  ideas  and  compliments 
in  a  hundred  difierent  forms,  and  excites  her  continually  to 
drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  instead  of  advising  her  to 
render  her  own  subjects  free  and  happy. 

Catherine  was  neither  fond  of  poetry  nor  music,  and 
she  often  confessed  it.     She  could  not  endure  the  noise  of 
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the  orchestra  between  the  acts  of  a  play,  and  she  commonly 
silenced  it.  This  defect  of  taste  and  feeling  is  astonishing 
in  a' woman  who  appeared  in  other  respects  so  joyously  con- 
stituted ;  yet  may  serve  to  explain  how,  with  so  extraordinary 
a  capacity  and  genius,  she  could  have  become  so  obdurate 
and  sanguinary.  At  her  Tauric  palace  she  constantly  dined 
with  the  two  pictures  of  the  sacking  of  Otchakof  and  Ismail 
before  her  eyqs;  in  which  Cazanova  had  represented,  with 
most  hideous  accuracy,  the  blood  flowing  in  streams,  the 
limbs  torn  from  the  bodies  and  still  palpitating,  the  demoniac 
fury  of  the  murderers,  and  the  convulsive  agonies  of  the 
murdered.  It  was  upon  these  scenes  of  horror  that  her  atten- 
tion and  imagination  were  fixed,  while  Gasperini  and  Mandini 
displayed  their  vocal  powers,  or  Sarti  conducted  a  concert  in 
her  presence. 

With  respect  to  the  government  of  Catherine,  it  was  as 
mild  and  moderate  within  the  immediate  circle  of  her 
influence,  as  it  was  arbitrary  and  terrible  at  a  distance. 
Whoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
the  favourite,  exercised,  wherever  he  was  situated,  the  most 
undisguised  tyranny.  He  insulted  his  superiors,  trampled 
on  his  inferiors,  and  violated  justice,  order,  and  the  ukase» 
with  impunity. 

It  is  to  the  policy  first,  and  next  to  the  weakness  of 
Catherine,  to  which  in  part  must  be  attributed  the  relaxed 
and  disorganized  state  of  her  internal  government:  though 
the  principal  cause  will  be  found  in  the  depraved  manners  and 
character  of  the  nation,  and  especially  of  her  court.  How 
was  a  woman  to  effect  that  which  the  active  discipline  of  the 
cane  and  the  sanguinary  axe  of  Peter  I.  were  inadequate  to 
accomplish?  Having  usurped  a  throne,  which  she  was 
desirous  to  retain,  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  treating 
her  accomplices  with  kindness.  Being  a  foreigner  in  the 
empire  over  which  she  reigned,  she  strove  to  identify  herself 
with  the  nation,  by  adopting  and  even  flattering  its  tastes 
and  its  prejudices.  It  was  solely  by  suff'ering  her  power  to 
be  abused,  that  she  succeeded  in  preserving  it.  She  had  two 
passions  which  never  left  her  but  with  the  last  breath — the 
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love  of  the  other  sex,  which  degenerated  into  h'centiousness ; 
and  the  love  of  glory,  \vhich  sank  into  vanity.  By  the 
former  of  these  passions  she  was  never  so  far  governed  as 
to  become  a  Messalina ;  but  she  often  disgraced  both  her 
rank  and  her  sex,  and  continued  to  be  by  habit  what  she 
•had  been  from  constitution.  By  the  second,  she  was  led  to 
undertake  many  laudable  projects,  which  were  seldom  com- 
pleted, and  to  engage  in  unjust  wars,  from  which  she  derived 
at  least  that  kind  of  fame  which  never  fails  to  accompany 
success.  She  aggrandized  Russia  at  the  expense  of  the 
positive  strength  of  that  empire  by  allowing  herself  to  be 
deceived  by  the  delusive  axiom  of  conquerors  that  "  war 
feeds  war  -/'  and  was  false  to  her  age  in  speaking  of  liberty 
and  philanthropy  with  philosophers  who  did  not  always  tell 
the  truth.  To  say  that  she  united  the  morals  of  a  Messalina 
to  the  dark  machinations  of  a  Fredegonda,  would  be  to  incur 
the  reproach  of  excessive  severity.  Let  us,  however,  bear  in 
mind  the  assassination  of  Peter  III.,  the  murder  of  Prince 
Ivan,  the  fate  of  the  young  Tarrakanof,  and  so  mdny  other 
illustrious  victims  immolated  in  darkness  for  her  security. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  history  of  any  other  pec^le 
presents  in  modern  times  a  more  complete  and  odious  picture 
of  public  immorality  and  private  degradation  than  that  of 
the  Russian  people  under  the  reign  of  their  too-famous 
empress.  Every  nation  copies  its  masters  and  nobles,  and 
slavery  is  peculiarly  imitative,  because  it  is  accustomed  to 
deify  the  vices  even  of  the  power  which  oppresses  and  alarms 
it.  Let  anyone  judge  of  the  influence  on  national  thought 
and  morals  which  must  have  been  produced  by  the  spectacle 
of  this  dissolute  court ;  in  which  Catherine  II.,  realizing  the 
fables  narrated  of  the  Queen  of  Achem,  and  subjecting 
love,  feeling,  the  modesty  of  her  sex,  to  imperious  physical 
wants,  devoted  all  her  power  to  give  to  the  world  an  un- 
paralleled example  of  infamy;  of  this  court,  become  the  loath- 
some Amathiis  of  another  unchaste  Venus,  where  the  post 
of  favourite  was  the  first  post  in  the  empire,  and  in  which 
all  priests,  generals,  great  lords,  or  humble  plebeians — even 
princes,  future  heirs  to  the  throne,  were  compelled  to  pros- 
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trate  themselves  before  the  contemptible  idol   which  owed  to 
the  lubricity  of  a  woman  its   elevation  and  its  authority ! 
The  little  that  is  good  and  generous   even   in  the  pride  of 
birth  must  have  vanished  from   the  mind  on  beholding,  for 
example^  a  Zorits^  a  young  Servian  escaped  from  the  slave- 
gaol   of  Constantinople^   and  become    the   favourite    lover 
through  the  influence  of  accident  and  Potemkin^  domineer 
over  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  of  this  immense  and  unfor- 
tunate empire.     If,  however,  such  excesses,  admitting  some 
returns  of  reason  and  modesty,   had   only  insulted   public 
decency  at  intervals,  something,  though  little  indeed,  might 
be  said  in  their  palliation ;  but  this  grand  infamy  was  long 
and  permanent.     When  old  age,  whose  inroads  were  long 
eluded,    at   length    deprived    Catherine    of    the    power    of 
pleasing  and    being    beloved,   and    rendered   the   so-envied 
post  of  favourite   a  truly  onerous  office,  then  it  was  that 
the    court    of   the    Semiramis    of    the    North    offered    to 
entire    £urope    portraitures    unrivalled    in    all    that    the 
cynicism    of    power    has    displayed    in    the     exaggerated 
and  the  odious.     The   abominations  of  a  Tiberius,  the  de- 
baucheries of  a  Heliogabalus,   all   the  impure  traditions  of 
degenerate  and  degraded  Rome,  do  not  strike  the  imagina- 
tion with  more  astonishment.     Towards  the  close  of  her  life, 
Catherine   became   so  corpulent  as  to  be  almost  shapeless ; 
her  aouutenancc  assumed  a  livid  and  hideous  redness.     A 
vain  idol,  degraded  by  time,  she  was  afflicted,  even  crushed, 
by  odious  infirmities.      Her  courtiers,  as  has  been  said,  con- 
structed in  their  houses  inclined  planes,  which  were  softly 
carpeted,  that  she  might  the  more  easily  ascend  the  apart- 
ments.    In  this  state  of  prostrated  infirmity,  richly  dressed 
and  crowned  with   diamonds,  but  casting  round  passionless 
smiles,  and,  in  spite  of  perfumes,  exhaling  the  odour  of  the 
grave,  the  celestial  autocratrice  still  invited  the  loves  to  her 
boudoir ;  her  desires  yet  retained  their  pristine  energy ;  and 
this  perverse  woman,  who  had  so  much  to  fear  and  so  little 
to  hope  for  in  another  world,  clung  with  grasping  tenacity  to 
mundane  pleasures.     Age  seemed  to  infuriate  her  passions ; 
at  sixty-five  years  of  age  she  was  seen  suddenly  to  revive  the 
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orgies  and  lupercalia  she  had  formerly  celebrated  with  the 
brothers  Orlof.  Plato  Zubof  was  then  the  prime  favourite ; 
Valerian  his  brother,  endowed  with  an  athletic  vigour,  and 
Peter  Soltikof,  were  associated  with  him  in  his  happiness 
and  his  duty ;  and  it  was  with  these  three  young  men  that 
Catherine,  the  aged  Catherine,  passed  her  days,  whilst  her 
armies  fought  the  Turks,  butchered  the  Swedes,  and  devas- 
tated unfortunate  Poland,  whilst  her  people  raised  the  scream- 
ing cries  of  misery  and  famine,  and  were  morally  devoured 
by  tyrants  and  extortioners. 

Before  Catherine's  death  the  monuments  of  her  reign 
resembled  already  so  many  wrecks  and  dilapidations :  codes, 
colonies,  education,  establishments,  manufactories,  edifices, 
hospitals,  canals,  towns,  fortresses,  everything  had  been  begun, 
and  nothing  finished.  As  soon  as  a  fresh  project  entered 
her  head,  all  preceding  ones  gave  place,  and  her  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  that  alone,  till  a  new  idea  arose  to  draw  oflF 
her  attention.  She  abandoned  her  code  to  drive  the  Turks 
out  of  Europe.  After  the  glorious  peace  of  Kainardji,  she 
appeared  for  a  while  to  attend  to  the  interior  administration 
of  her  affairs,  but  all  was  presently  forgotten,  that  she  might 
be  the  Queen  of  Taurica.  Her  next  project  was  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  throne  of  Constantino :  to  which  suc- 
ceeded that  of  humbling  and  punishing  the  King  of  Sweden. 
Afterwards  the  invasion  of  Poland  became  her  ruling  passfion ; 
and  so  imperiously,  did  this  fascinate  her,  that  a  second 
Pugatchef  might  have  arrived  at  the  gates  of  St.  Petersburg 
without  inducing  her  to  relinquish  her  hold.  She  died, 
again  meditating  the  destruction  of  Sweden,  the  ruin  of 
Prussia,  and  mortified  at  the  success  of  French  republicanism. 

And  what  a  contrast,  what  a  lesson,  does  the  death  of 
the  three  greatest  personages  in  Russia  offer  !  Orloff^,  who 
reigned  twelve  years  by  the  side  of  Catherine,  died  in  a  state 
of  deplorable  insanity.  Potemkin — the  powerful,  magnifi- 
cent Potemkin — the  founder  of  so  many  palaces  and  cities, 
the  conqueror  of  a  kingdom,  expired  by  the  wayside ;  and 
Catherine  herself  fell  down  senseless  on  the  floor  of  her 
cabinet,  and  died  soon  after  with  a  lamentable  shriek.    That 
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shriek  TvaB  the  voice  that  proclaimed  Paul  Emperor  of  all 
the  Bussias  ! — whose  throne  his  mother  had  usurped  for 
five-and-thirty  years. 

The  genius  of  Catherine  required  a  nation  so  new  and 
malleable  as  that  of  Russia^  and  of  which  she  might  say, 
as  the  statuary  in  La  Fontaine  says  of  his  block  of  marble : 
"  Shall  I  make  of  it  a  god^  or  a  table  V^  Of  the  Russian 
she  could  not  make  a  god,  but  she  might  have  made  him  a 
man ;  her  greatest  crime  is  the  not  havipg  consulted  her 
glory  in  doing  this. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
always  distinguished  very  accurately  between  her  feminine 
and  her  imperial  honour.  It  might  be  so ;  but  neverthe- 
less Russia  by  submitting  to  the  reign  of  Catherine  and  her 
twelve  favourites^  proved  itself  the  most  debased  of  modern 
nations. 


THE    END. 
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